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INTRODUCTION, 


T HE country treated of in this Gazetteer compriaea the whole of the domin¬ 
ions of His Highness the Muharija of Kashmir and Jamu, and in¬ 
cludes the provinces of Jamu, Kashmir, Ladik, BaltisUn, and Gilgit- 
The information contained is derived from notes and the following books 
1. Allgood, Lieutenant G. Kaahmir Routes (MS.). 

2. Cunningham, Alexander, Brevet-Major, Bengal Engineer*. Ladik with notices of 
the surrounding Countries. 

S. Cnnningham, Joseph Darej, late Captain of Kngineere in the Indian Army. A 
History of the Sikhs. 

A. Elmalie, 'William Jackson. A Vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language. 

6. Forater, George. A Journey from Bengal to England, 2 Volumee. 

6. Gilgit, ChitrAl, end Kashmir. Notes by Manphdl Pundit. 

7. Growee, F.S. The Architty""re of Kashmir, Calcutta Review, No. CV1I. 

8. Hervey. Mrs. Adventures c Lady in Tartary, Tibet, China and Kaehmir, 3 
Volume#. 

9. Historical Sketch of Kaahmir. Reprinted from Indian Public Opinion. 

10. Honigberger, John Martin. Thirty.five years in tbe'East. 

11. Iliigel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir and the Panjib. 

12. Inee, John, M.D., Bengal Medical Servico. Kaehmir Hand-book. 

13. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volumee XXIX and XXX. 

14. Knight, Captain, 48th Regiment. Diary of a Pedestrian in Kashmir and Tibet. 

IS. Montgomerie. Major T. G„ R.E. Routes in tbe Western Himalayas, Kashmir, Ac. 

16. non Memorandum on the Parganaa of Kaahmir (MS.). 

17. Moororoft, William. Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hind (Satin and the 
Panjib, Volume If. 

18. Powell, BadeD, H., B.C.8. Hand-book of the Eoonomio Products of the Panjib, 

Volume I. 

19. „ „ „ Hand-book of tbe Manufactures and Arts of tbe Pan- 

jib, Volume II. 

20. Prinaep, Henry T., B.C.8. Origin of tbe Sikh power in the Panjib. 

21. Roberts, Major Fred., V.C., R.A, Router in the Bengal Presidency, 

22. 8myth, Major G. Carmichael. A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore. 

23. Steinbach, Lieutenant-Colonel. The Panjib. 

24. Thornton, Edward. A Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India in the North- 
West, 2 Volumes. 

26. Thorp, Robert. Kashmir mis-government. 

26. Torrena, Lieutenant-Colonel, 23rd Royal Welah Fusiliers. Travels in Ladik, Tar¬ 
tary, and Kaehmir. 

27. Vigne, G. T. Travels in Kashmir, &C-, 2 Volume*. 

28. Barrow. Gazetteer of Dirdiatiu and Kifiriaiin. 

29. ,. Routes in „ „ 

30. Bellew. Kashmir and Kasbgir. 

81. Cowley Lambert. Trip to Kaahmir and Ladik, 

82. Drew. Jamd and Kashmir Territories. 
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S3. Forsyth. Report of* mission to Yirkand in 1873. 

81. Qird)e»ton». Memorandum on Kaahmir and tome adjacent Countries. 

95. Hayward. B. Q. 8. Journal*. 

88. Henderaon. Lahore to YArkand. 

87. Journal., E. G. 8, III, VI, XIX, XXXI, XXXIV, XXXVII, XL. 

88. Thom.on, Himalaya and Tibet. 

38. Shaw. High Tartory, YArkand and KaahgAr. 

40. Wakefield. The Happy Valley. 

41. Crawford. PrAcia, Ac., Kaahmir State. 

42. Bogle and Manning. Tibet. 

43. Leitner. Reeult of a Tnor in DArdiatAn, Kashmir, Ae. 

44. Wilson. A 8nmmer Ramble in the Himalayan. 

46. Murray. Hand-book of the PanjAb. 

46. Foreyth, Official Report of the YArkand Mission. 

47. Soblagentweit. Report of SoientiSc Mission in High Asia. 

48. Aitohison. Trade Producta of LAh. 

49. Baden-Powell. PanjAb Producta. 

60. Batee. Gazetteer of Kashmir. 

61. Massy „ of LadAk. 

62. Saward. Routes in Asia (Section V). 

63. Brooke. Route to the MustAgh Range (1884). 

64. Shaw. Trade Report and Routes. 

66. McNair. Routes in KASriatAn. 

66. Biddulph. The Kashmir Army. 

67. Henvey. Notes on the Kashmir Army, 1882. 

68. Biddnlph, Sir M. Memorandum on the Road from KohAIa to Baramdla. 

69. Atkinson. Notes regarding the Kashmir Cart-road. 

60. Montgomerie. Memorandum on tho Progress of the Trigonometrical Survey in 

Kashmir (Montgomerie). 

61. Henderson. Question of the practicability of the Chang chenmo Route. 

62. „ Floods on the River Indus. 

63. Report on the propnaed Canal from Akndr to Jauid. 

64. PanjAb Administration Report (1882-83). 

C6. Report on the external trade of the PanjAb (1885). 

66. Journals of Royal Aeiatio Society. 

67. Journals of Asiaiio Society of Bengal. 

68. lliatoire dea Rois de Katchmir. 

69. From Wall Street to Kaahmir. 

Muoh information was also obtained from letters in tbe possession of 
tho Foreign Department of the Government of India and of tbe Panjab Gov* 
eminent. 
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GAZETTEER 


OF 

KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Political Qeofrajthjf .—The territories of the Kashmir State comprise two 
provinces, Jamu and Kashmir, each of which is administered by a Chief Officer, 
or Qovernor, styled Hakim-i-il*. The district* of Baltistio or Skanld end 
Ladali are included in the provinoe of Jamu; and the district of Gilgit, includ¬ 
ing Astor, in Kashmir. The territory of Punch is administered by R4js Moti 
Singh, who holds it under a grant from the Mahardja. 

Boundarie *.—When the treaties of 1816 were made, QuUb Singh held, as 
R4ja of Jamu, the hill chiefship around Jamu in a more or lees complete state 
of subjection, and Lad&k and Bsltialdn by right of conquest, and Gilgit 
had become an appendage of the Sikh governorship of Kashmir. The general 
and practical result therefore of the treaty of Amritsir was to confirm Gnlib 
Singh in what he already possessed, and to transfer to him the provinoe of 
Kashmir with its newly-acquired authority over Gilgit. 

Treaty provition ».—The clauses in the treaties of 1840, which relate to the 
boundaries of the Kashmir State, are as tollow 

I. By the 4th article of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1848, 
the Mehaiija of Lahore ceded to the East India Company “ in perpetual 
sovereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all bis forts, territories, 
rights, and interests in the hill countries which are situated between the rivers 
Bcas and Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir and Haadra." 

II. By the 1st article of the treaty of Ararits&r, dated the 18th Maroh 
1846, the British Government transferred and made over “ for ever, in inde¬ 
pendent possession to Mabarija Gul&b Singh, and tbe heirs male of his body, 
all the hilly or mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the 
eastward of the River Indus and westward of tbe River Ravi, including Chamba 
and excluding Lahoui, being part of the territories ceded to the British Gov¬ 
ernment by the Lahore State, according to the provisions of artiole IV of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th Maroh 1848.’' 

III. The 2nd article of the treaty of Amritsdr provided that the eastern 
boundary of the tract transferred by the article just quoted should be " laid 
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down by Commissioners appointed by the British Government and the Malta- 
i<j» GuMb Singh respectively for that purpose,” and should be "defined in 
a separate engagement after survey.” 

IV. The 4th article of the treaty of Amritsdr stipulates that "the limits 
of the territories of Maharija Gulib Singh shall not be at any time ciianged 
without the concurrence of the British Government.” 

The Batter* Boundary. — From the valley of the Chandra Bh&ga totheGya 
peak (lat. 82° 81', long. 78° 28') the boundary line has been defined by Com¬ 
missioners, as it here divides the territories of the British and the Kashmir 
Mahardja. Prom the Gya peak northwards the Chinese territories adjoin the 
Kashmir State. The following .is an extract from the Commissioner's 
Report:— 

“In 1839, when Captain A. Cunningham surveyed the Lahoul districts, the boundary 
between the States of Kulu and Chsrnba was formed by the Nalda and Cliugdm nalat, two 
tributaries of the Chandra Bh&gs, the ODe on its left and the other on its right bank. From 
the bead of the Chugkm nala the Commissioners determined that all the oountry to the east¬ 
ward, which is drained by the Bhdga, the Chandra BbSga, and their tributaries, belonged to 
the British district of Lahoul; and that the boundary between Laboul and the Zauakdr 
district was the Snowy Range (culled P&rolassa by Ur. Gerard) dividing the drainage of 
the Bhrfga and Chaudra Bhaga from that of the Zansk&r river, as marked in the map (PI. 

XXIX). 

“ Beyond the Bara Lac ha pass to the eastward, the Commissioners found that there was 
an old well-known boundary stone, called Phalang Danda, whioh marked the limit between 
Lahoul and Laddk. This stone is noticed by Moororoft (I., p. 220). It stands in the midst 
of an open plain on the right bank of the Yunara river. As there was no known or recog¬ 
nised boundary mark on the other side of the stream, the Commissioners selected a remark¬ 
able oroam-ooloured peak, called Turam, as the northern limit o( the British territory on the 
left bank of the river. As this peak is situated at the end of one of the spurs of the great 
snowy chain, already determined as the northern limit of the Lahoul district, it forms a 
natural continuation of the boundary line from the westward. The bearing of the Turam 
peak from the Phalang Danda is 9° to the northward of west. 

“As it appeared that the oouotry to the eastward of the Phalang Danda belong to Spill, 
the Commissioners determined that the boundary between Spit! and Laddk on the westward 
should be the Yunam river. A straight line wie accordingly drawn from the Phalang Danda 
to the junction of the first nala on the right bank of the Yunam, from which point the 
Ynnatn river forme the boundary as far as the junction of the Ts-arap river. 

“ Almost doe north-east from this junction there is s remarkabls square rock on the top 
of the hill, whioh, from its resemblance to a fort, has reoeived the name of Lanka. This 
ourions and well-known peak waa selected as another fixed point in the boundary, to which 

a straight line should be drawn from the junction of the Ts-arap river.” _ 

The following passages from Captain Cunning- 
oemto^Mf^No. ^ ham ’ 8 journnl* also describe a portion of the bound- 
ary :— 

** Monday, 7th September.— To mouth of Ts-arsp river, 6$ mile*. Road Rood, over a 
long level, alluvial plain, in the midst of whioh was a square blook of micas late thickly 
imbedded with large crystals of quartz. This stone, which is 8 feet square and 12 feet high 
above the ground, is celled Lingti by the people of Kulu aooording to Moorcroft,and Phalang 
Danda by the Lad&kts. The only name that we oould learn was Phalang Danda, whioh 
means the boundary stone, the stone being a well-known boundary mark between the States 
of Kulu and Lad£k* Almost due east from the junction of the Ts*arap and Tuuam rivers 
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there i», on tho top of the hill, a remarkable square roek, which has so msoh resemblance to a 
fort that it had reoeired the name of Lanka from the shepherds and traders who frequent 
these parts. It is a well-known point, and it ean be seen from the Bara Lacha pass as well 
as from the neighbourhood of the Gunam lake." 

From the Lanka peak to the eastward, the Commissioners, adhering to 
the principle which they had first laid down, determined that the whole of the 
Ts-arap valley and its tributaries belonged to the British Government; and 
that the snowy range on its right bank, which feeds all the northern affluents 
of the Ts-arap river, should be the boundary between Ladak and the British 
districts of Spits. This same range extends towards the east, past the south¬ 
ern end of the Taomoriri lake, where it forms the well-known boundary 
between Lad&k and the Chinese territory. The Commissioners, therefore, 
determined that the boundary between Ladak and Spftx should continue from 
the head of the Ts-arap along this same range to the Chinese boundary, thus 
including within Spit! all the streams which water that district, and giving to 
Ladak all the streams which water its south-eastern district of Rupshu. 

In 1872 the boundary line was drawn from the village of Narlm Sumdo 
(lat. 82° 41', long. 7B° 2fl') along a ridge to the Gya peak. At this point the 
bouudary line of the Kashmir State adjoius Tibet. 

• Jamu and Kashmir Writing in 1875, Mr. Drew, who was for some time 
Territories page 49a the Maharija's governor of Ladak, stated that* 

“from the Kuenlun mountain! nonthward* to the head of the Changohenmo Talley, 
the boundary between Ladik and Tibet it quite doubtful. From the head of the Chang¬ 
ohenmo valley to the *outh and «outh-we«t till Gya peak i» reached, the boundary appeared 
to be fairly well understood as repreeeating totaal occupation,” 

so far that it divides pasture lands occupied by the subjects of the Maharaja 
from those occupied by subjects of Lh&sa. 

“In the neighbourhood of the Pangong lake,” Mr. Drew observes, “ there 
have been boundary disputes, which may now be said to be latent.” 

Northern Boundary .—At present it extends from the small State of Nagat 
on the west to the froutier of Tibet on the east. It has not yet been definitely 
determined. It includes the northern boundaries of Baltisl&o and Lad&k. 

Mr. Eliat’t account .—Writing in 1878 about the trade routes to Central 
t Political A., July 1878, Asia, Mr. Elias, tbe British Joint Commissioner at 
No- 408 - L&h, saidt— 

“ In tho above description the various loops of tbe road are followed up to the YArk*ml 
frontier at 8hAhfdiila, bnt it would appear from the latest maps that ths Maharaja’s territory 
hardly extends so far as that post, but is limited by the Kuenlun water-parting, the 
Karakoram.” 

Mr. Drew’t account .—Beginning from the north-western end of the line, 
Mr. Drew describes the boundary thus 

“ (o) From Nsgar for the most part, and from the upper part of the Hunza Talley, tbe 
separation ie effected by a great and alraoat impassable ridge of mountains. 

“ (t) As to the boundary with YArkand territory, from the MustAgb paee to the Karako* 
ram paas, there is so doubt whatever j a great watershed divides ihe two territories. 
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" (<’) From the Karakoram paaa eastwards to paat the meridian of 80* then baa been no 
author!tatire demarcation, and aa the country it quite uninhabited for more than 100 milea 
in every direction, the actual etate of ooeopation ia no guide.” 

Nortk-Wet/em Boundary.—C ommissioners were sent to demarcate this 
boundary, but do not appear to have arrived at definite results. 

Coloml Tanner*! account ,—Colonel Tanner of the 8urvey of India, who 
was for a time on duty at Gilgit, has described 1 the boundary thus 

"From the KdgbAu boundary the frontier tine followa the watershed of the Indus, the 
Kishan Gangs, and the Aator streams, till it dipt into the Indue valley at a point nearly 
opposite Tbslioha. It then followa the Indue for a abort diatanoe (tay 8 milea), after whiob 
it strikes np.bill to the watershed of the Gilgit river on one aide, with Dardl, Tangir, and 
Hndar on the other. This ridge ia followed to a point where the Batrae stream riaee. It 
then leads down the Batres and Gakdch watersheds to HtSper on the Gilgit river, amends 
the range opposite Hdpar so aa to take in the slopes above Batun, circlet round that place, 
deeoends, crosses the Ishkumin stream, and then etrikee up the range, following the ridge to 
a point north of Bar. From thie point iee-fieldi and glaciers ocour, and tbs boundary is 
undefined ; it eventually strikes s spur which leads south, down to the Hucia river midway 
between Budlae and Moyun, crosses the river and nseende the slope on the oppoeite side, 
after which it ie taken alohg the eaet of the Himalaya! orer Bakapoahi to the Mustigh 
past.” 

• tetter No. *15. dated «nd Anenst H'dUrn Boundary. — Writing in August 
lkSt^tion 8 * <r * t * rjrtoBe * rd0< Ad ' 18i>0, M *i or Abbott stated the western 
Porvign Department Conenltatiou, boundary to be complete, and described* it 
17th September 1850, No. SI. j n tbeBe won ] g ._ 

“The Jhelum being hers full of cultivated islands, boundary pillars are set up in the 
same, as the boundary ascends the river nearly to Msnghuk, where the Islands oenso, and 
tlia deep, rapid, olearly-definad currentof the Jhelum requires no colulnna to aid in exhibiting 
the boundary. At the confluence of the Naintuk or Kunhar river with the Jhelum, the 
boundary quits the latter river and climbs the ourrcntof the .VainsuW to Berarkdt British and 
Bararkdt of Jamd, where, leaving the river, it strikes to the summit of the Dhab mountain, 
about 6 milss, and then follows the ridge of that very elevated mountain until lost in tha 
snow, tha water falling into the Hirer Kiahsu Gangs belonging to Jamd, that reoeivsd b; 
tha Nainauk being British. 

*' Here also no boundary pillars are required, the mountain ridge being the best possible 
boundary. In tha snow aforesaid terminates the boundary common to British India and 
Jamd—the British boundary afterwarda meeting with Unde inhabited by independent 
tribes.” 

The Hazara settlement report says that K&gbdu, part of the Hazdrs 
district, ia separated from these independent countries by the Kaghdn range, 
and from Kashmir by the mountain range bordering the left bank of the 
Kunhar river. So, too, Mr. Drew (Jnmu and Kashmir Territories, page 
406) states that from the confluence of the Jhelum aud Kdghan (or Kunhar) 
rivers “the boundary line, si ill fixed aud undisputed, follows the ridge which 
divides the drainage of Kdgh&n from that of Kishan Gangs." 

Sonthem Bountlarr. —( l ) From the Jhelum to the Ravi.— The only por¬ 
tion of the British .Kashmir I mu nd ary which has beeu demarcated with bound- 


1 ilk nu uii'ifru’inl not# t*i Mr. CrnirforU. 
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aries is that which lies between the Rivers Jhelum and Ravi, from a point 
above Dulial to Madhopur, from 1st. 32° 68', long. 73° 46', to lat. 
82* 22', long. 76° 39'. 

(2) From ike Ravi to tke Lakoul border ,—The southward curve of the 
„ „ River Ravi is the boundary for most of the 

• Politic*! A., Auguitl870, No. 859. . . , u . , . , 

border between Madhopur and a point about 

14 miles west-north-west of the town of Chamba. Iu regard to this por-' 

tion* the Boundary Commissioner explained the principles which he had 

followed thus - 


“ It was impossible io tome eases to avoid the river boundaries. 

“ When the river was a single clear stream, without cultivated islands, the main ourrent 
was laid down as the boundary, and one boundary pillar of masonry was planted where the 
boundary from the east first entered the river, and another where it led the river, though the 
interval should be of many mile*. 

“ When the boundary ran through the inhabited island* of a river, aa in the Jhelum above 
the town eo named, pillar* were built all along the line dividing lands, and on aither side of 
the subordinate arms of the river where these formed the boundary. 

“ Where the boundary line entered a river and ran np the main stream for miles, tbs 
boundary pillar* were generally of greater eise and stability than tha ordinary pillar*. 

" As rivera in India are constantly encroaching upon the land at their salient oorvee, and 
receding from it at their re-entering curvet, and village land* become thus transferred from 
one State to the other, it was ruled that the proprietor of euoh village should remain, not- 
withstanding, still proprietor, paying hit does to each State aooording to the extent and value 
of hie lauds in either.” 

The Chamba border was apparently! demarcated with pillara by Captain 

Abbott in 1848-49. It reachea the westward 

t Letter from Captain Abbott, to limit of the Lahoul boundary defined! by 
the Resident at Lahore, No. Z6U, dated r> i ■ r> , . . , * . ’ 

23 rd March 18 «. Captain Cunningham s Commission at a point 

Foreign Department Consultation, 29 miles due north of the confluence of the 
8 °t ‘ 81 Cousuitv Chandra Bbfiga tributanes of the Chenib, 

tion, soth December 1847. Nos. 701 and about the same distance west-north-west 
“§ Drew-. « Jsmfi end Kashmir of the Btr * Lwha pass. There is apparent- 
Terrltories,” page 497. ly§ no doubt about the boundary on the 

Chamba border. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Natural feature *.—The form of the ground of the Maharfija's territories 
is thus generally described by Drew ; — 

The lowest part is the strip of plain on the south-west, which is eonti- 
n _i « noous with the great level plain of the 

i.sto, estate*. Panjfib ; it is 900 to 1,000 feet above the sea. 

The mountains begin along a very definite line; the first ridge is a line of 
bills from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea. Next comes a tract of rugged 
country which includes various ridges (3,000 to 4,000 feel) running nearly 
parallel to the first one, with long narrow valleys (2,000 feet) between them. 
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The foregoing it on the whole a ragged apace, partly covered by a low foreat 
or acrub, partly of bare sandstone rock. 

Next within it a tract occupied by hills, commonly of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, 
Oovered with pasture, or else with forest. These hills are not like the last, in 
parallel lines, but in ramifications, divided by equally ramifying valleys, some 
of the latter being as low as 2,500 feet. 

More lofty mountains are then met with, which rise first to rocky heightSj 
and then to the region of perpetual snow. A great chain of snowy mountains 
running south-east and north-west divides the drainage of the Chendb and 
Jhelum rivers from that of the higher branches of the Indus. The summits 
vary from 27,000 to 15,000 feet. Branches from this enclose the valley of 
Kashmir (5,000 to 6,000 feet) with hills, many of which are 14,000 to 15,000 
feet high. 

All beyond is a wide tract of mountainous country, the whole of which is at 
a high level with peaks from 17,000 to 22,000 feet aud more ; it is the north¬ 
west part of Tibet; and Ladak, Bsltistan, and Gilgit are divisions of it. The 
valleys of this region vary very much in character: in the south-east part are 
high, level, flat valleys from 1 to 5 mites in width, at elevations of 14,000 and 
'6,000 feet; from that in a north-west direction their height descends (the 
space at the same time narrowing, lofty mountains always bounding them) 
ultimately to as low as 5,000 feet; at the lower levels also are sometimes 
widenings of the valley bottom. 

In a few places are table-lands (too wide to be called valleys) surrounded 
by mountains. The most remarkable are the Deosai plateau (12,000 to 13,000 
and the Lingaithang and Kuenlun plains (16,000 to 17,000 feet). 

Vigne remarks that the general character of the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya is, that they are compa-atively bare of trees, although covered with 
long grnss, and that the northern side of Kashmir, although so far from the 
plains and divided from them by four or five intervening raDges, is, in accord¬ 
ance with this rule, nearly free from jungle, although covered with long 
grass and verdure, whilst the southern side on the contrary is nearly one mass 
of forest. He adds—“ The reasons for this given to me by the Kashmiris 
were, in the first place, that no trees would grow where the bank was open 
to the hot winds from India, and further that no jungle will grow where the 
ground is not exposed to the rays of the morning sum.” 

It is certainly true that the fruits of the southern side of the valley are 
always the best. The reasons thus given are more plausible than satisfactory, 
but the fact of there being iu many plaoes so little forest on the southern abut¬ 
ments of the lower Himalaya, aud still less on those of Kashmir, is simply 
owing to their receiving the ravsof the sun more vertically than the long slopes 
on the opposite side of the valfey. 

Shaw gives the following graphic description of the difference in the aspect 
of the country on the two sides of the main Himalayan ridge :— 

" The Bara Lacha paaa ia the boundary be ween two separate regions distinguished by their 
physical characters. On the southern side is what may bs called the true Himalayan region. 
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Hen the gigantic range* ere covered with perpetual enow, farrowed by glacier*, and the) 
riee from amidet dense foreete which clothe their flanks np to a certain elevation. 

“ The; are teparated by deep gorget, whose sides ere precipices, and through which large 
rivers flew. In fact the scenery is alpine. 

" Once acres* the Bara Laeha pass, however (or any other pats on the same range), yon 
enter a region where all gorges or valleys appear to have been filled np by en encroaching 
sea of gravel, which has risen to within a few hundred yards of the summits of the ranges. 
The spaoe between the mountains no longer plunges down in a seemingly bottomless ravine 
whose sides narrow down till they barely leave room for the stream. Instead of that it is 
occupied by a broad, high level plain, out of which the summit ranges merely rise like un¬ 
dulations. We noticed the provalence of the horizontal after the vertical linee to which the 
Himalaya has sccaetomed us. It is like leaving a Gothic cathedral and approaching the 
Partkenon. At the same time, a kind of drought seems to have fallen over the face of the 
country. 

“ There are no vast fields of snow to supply streams of water, and no frequent ahowera 
to maintain verdure. It seems as if we had here a rough block from which nature intended 
hereafter to carve out the usual feature* of a mountain oountry by some change of climate 
which would bring enow and ice and water to sweep out the masses of earth or gravel by 
whioh the mountain ranges are now glued together. Crossing the Bara Locha pass we are in 
barren or Tibetdn region, where green spots are about as rare as islands in the ooean, and 
universal gravel ia the rule. 

“ But there ia one deep broad trenob,'which divide# the region into two.l engthwiee, that 
ia (roughly) from south-east to north-west. This is the valley of the Upper Indus or 
Laddk. This trench, however, does not descend below 10,000 or 11,000 feet of elevation. 

“The round barren hills resemble nothing so muoh as a gigantic gravel-pit, unless it bo 
a aeries of heape of cinders, and have not a blade of verdure on them. There it hardly any 
snow even on the highest mountains around, for the outer ranges intercept every particle of 
moisture almost which could fall in the shape of enow, 

“ 80 that here at 15.000 feet they have no more snow in winter than on the Kangra 
range at 6,000 feet. But the dry cold and the bitter wind are in the inverse proportion.” 

Extent.—' The dominions of the Kashmir Mahar&ja extend approximately— 

From south-east to north-west . . . . 400 miles. 

„ south-west to north-east . j. . . 350 „ 

„ south to north ...... 240 „ 

,, east to west ....... 860 to 400 „ 

The area is estimated at 6S,000 square miles. 

Plains and Fallens .—Viguie estimates the plains in the valley of Kashmir, 
including the wudars, to contain, at a rough calculation, about 650 square 
miles, and that on the neighbouring mountains there is an extent of at least 
150 square miles of pasturage. Mr. Vigne’s estimate, however, is too low. 
Mr. Drew considers the area of the valley to be more probably between 
1,800 and 1,900 square miles, and a calculation for the purposes of the land 
settlement iu progress, based upon partial measurement compared with the 
total revenue, shows that the area within which culturable land lies cannot be 
less than 1,500 to 1,600 square miles, omitting the lakes. The pasture lands 
are very extensive and valuable; the Kashmir cattle grazing during the summer 
np to the confines of Lailak, while the higher altitudes are covered with 
thousands of sheep. But 150 square miles does not even adequately represent 
the grazing area of the valley itself. About one third of the valley may be 
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said to afford grass, and the swamps and edges of the lakes produce very 
nourishing food for cows, besides which the slopes of the mountains, properly 
belonging to the villages below, can hardly be reckoned at less than a rim of 
two square miles along an edge of, say, 180 miles.—( Wingate ). 

The margt or mountain-downs, which are numerous on tbe tops of the 
range of hills immediately below the PIr Panjdl, and also upon the northern 
slopes of those mountains wbioh enolose the north-eastern side of the valley, are 
a peculiar feature of the oountry ; covered with rich paaturage, they afford sus¬ 
tenance during the summer months to large herds of ponies, cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The principal of these margt frequented by Europeans are Gulmarg, 
above Baramdla, to the eastward of Srinagar ;Killan, about 1,000 feet above 
Gulmarg, Sonamnrg iu the Sind valley, aud Tosha Maid&n a few miles south 
of Gulmarg. 

The most considerable of the minor valleys are the Lol&b to the north, the 
Sind valley and Tilail to the north-east, the Nowbug and Maru Wardwdn 
valleys to the south-east, and the Lidar valley also south-east. 

Ladak is one of the most elevated regions of the earth, aud very barren. 

The lowest valleys have an elevation of about 9,000 or 10,000 feet. 

The principal plains are the Deosai on the north-eastern boundary of Kash¬ 
mir, the Dipsang, south of the Karakoram pass; the Hanle, the Kiang, the 
Lingti and the Liuzithang or Aksai Chin. These plains are for the most part 
bare and unproductive, affording few means of subsistence to man or beast. 
The Han 16 plain is very green during the summer months, and gives good 
feeding to large flocks of sheep. 

Mountain !.—The great H imalnya, which bounds India on the north, in one 
continuous chain of gigantic peaks, from the southward bend of tbe Brah¬ 
maputra to the holy lake of Munasarowar, is extended to the westward from 
the sources of the Sutlej to tbe magnificent peaks of Nanga Parbat at the 
great bend of the Indus. 

Tliis western half forms the watershed parting between the Indus and 
its five affluents, and also divides the great Hindu family of India from the 
Bhots of Tibet; lastly, it divides the cold and dry climate of Tibet, with its 
dearth of trees, from the warm and humid climate of India, with its luxuriance 
of vegetable produof ions. 

There is one marked differeuoe between the eastern and western Hima¬ 
layas : the inferior ranges of the eastern chain gouerally run at right angles 
to its axis, whereas those of the western chain are mostly disposed in subordi¬ 
nate parallel ranges. Thus we find no less thnn two distinct and independent 
rangee to the south of the western Himalaya, both stretchiug iu the same 
general direction from south-east to north-west. These ranges may be called 
the middle Himalaya and the outer Himalaya. 

Beyond the Himalaya the same system of parallel chains will be observed 
in at least three distinct ranges of mountains, which may be called the trans- 
Himalaya, the Kailas or Gangri range, and the Karakoram, beyond wbioh 
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latter ie the Kuenlun range, forming the northern elope of the Great Tibetin 
plateau ae the Himalayas form the southern. 

The Himalaya divides the headwaters of the Sutlej from those of the 
Indus, and extends to the western limits of Astor and Rondu. The Kailas or 
Gangri range runs through the midst of Western Tibet along tbe right 
bauk of the Indus to the junction of the Sliyok. 

The main range (the western Himalaya) has already been noticed. 

The mid-Himalaya divides the valleys of Spiti, Laboul, Kishtwir, and 
Kashmir on the north, from those of Kulu, Chamba, and Pdnch on the south. 

The outer Himalaya are those hills which occnr between the mid-Himalaya 
and Siwaliks, or low hills which rise immediately out of tbe great plain of the 
Panjib. 

These different ranges form tho principal features, and conseqently tbe 
natural boundaries of the Hill States. The whole mass of mountains from the 
Kuenlun range to the plains of tbe Panjib has an average breadth of nearly 
3<>0 miles. (Cunningham.) 

Laket .—The lakes of the Kashmir valley are numerous, and may be divided 
into those in tbe valley itself, and those upon the mountains surrounding it; 
of the former the following are the principal:—the Dal or “ city lake,” which 
is situated on the north-east of Srinagar, and connected with the Jbelura by a 
canal called the Tsont-i-kul, or “ apple-tree oaual," which enters it opposite 
tbe palace. 

The Ancliar is situated to the north of Srinagar; it is connected with the 
Dal by means of the NiK Mir, and it flows into the Sind river near Shadipur. 
It stretches as far south ns the Idgah, where it is called the Kashal Sar; the 
portion midway near the village of Atsan is known as the Atsan Nambal; the 
Mar onnal passes through it. 

The Anchar can scarcely be called a lake; it is caused by the waters of the 
Sind overflowing the low ground to the north of the city. 

The Manas Bal is situated near the right bonk of the Jhelum, with whioh 
it is connected by a canal which enters it about 400 yards below tbe village of 
Sumbal. 

The Wular is the largest of all the lakes, and is situated to the east of 
Sopur; the Jhelum flows through it. 

Amoug the mountain lakes the following are tbe most importantthe 
Konsa Nig, situated on the top of the Pfr Pnnjil range, above the village of 
Sedau; the Sbisba Nig, situated above tbe bead of the Lidar valley, on the 
road to the cave of Ararnith ; and Gangarbal Nag and Sarkal Nig, situated 
ou the top of Haramuk, which overlooks the north-eastern shore of the Wular. 

The city of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes and morasses, 
but ouly those to the north approach the aotual limits of the city. 

On the south, close to the left bank of the Jhelum, with which it com¬ 
municates by a canal, the Vetnar stretches for some miles parallel with the 
belt of dry land which is traversed by the high road to Shupion; near to it is 
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the Nfigat Nambal, and, to the west of the road, on the left bank of the Dddh 
Ganga, lies the head of the Bimman, one of the series of morasses lying 
between the slopes on the south-west side of the valley and the Jhelum, which 
extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

This lake extends from 5 to 6 miles from north to south, and is 2 to 3 
miles from east to west at its broadest point. The mountains rise abruptly 
along its eastern edge. 

The average depth of this lake is not more than 7 to 10 feet, though in 
one place it reaches 28 feet; the water being very clear, the bottom ouvered 
with weeds is almost constantly visible. 

With a single exception, all the lakes in Lnd£k are land-looked, and, con¬ 
sequently, more or less salt. The principal are the Pangong lake, thePangur 
Tso, the Tsomoriri lake, and the Tso-kar. There are besides some extensive 
salt lakes scattered about the Kuenlun plains. 

The lakes in Ladak are all at a great height; they are moreover gradually 
drying up, as becomes apparent by the unmistakeable marks of larger surfaces 
remaining from former times. There are two small mountain lakes in the 
range of hills east of Jama, Surninsar, and Mausar, situated respectively 14 
and 20 miles distant from Jamu. 

One of the principal rivers of Kashmir is the Jhelum, which in its course 
nearly intersects the valley. Formed by the junction of three streams, the 
Arpat, the Bring, and the SSndran, which rise at the south-east end of the 
valley, it receives in its course numerous tributaries; among those which join 
it by the right bank are the Lidlr from the north-east near Islamab&d, and the 
Siud from the east opposite Shadipdr, and after emerging from the Wular 
luke, the Pohru, which flows into it in the neighbourhood of Sopur. By its 
left bank it is joined by the combined waters of the Veshau and Remblara 
near Murhama, by the Kamchu at Karkarpur, by the Dudh Oanga at Srina¬ 
gar, and by the Siikn&g near Shadipur. 

The Kisban Ganga, or river of Krishna, which has its sources on the edges 
of the Deosni plains and in the Tila.il valley, is a very considerable stream; it 
flows in a north-north-westerly direction, and skirts the north-western extre¬ 
mity of Kashmir, joining the Jhelum just below the town of Mozafarabad, 
opposite the Dom61 d&k bungalow. 

The Mam Wardwan river drains the valley of that name; it takes its rise 
from the Saga glacier on the pass leading into Suru at the north-eastern 
extremity of the valley, and flows southward, joining the Chen£b or Chundra 
Bb&ga above Kislitwir. This latter river traverses Kishtwar, Badrawar, and 
Kiasi, flowing into the plains at Aknur some miles to the west of Jamu. 

Of these rivers the Jhelum is navigable From the neighbourhood of Islam¬ 
abad to Baramula, a distance of about 60 miles. The boats used in Kashmir 
are of various kinds, fix., the babuls, dttnga , shikdra, kkich, tsdtawar , larindo, 
ebdkwdti, parinda, and dinbahndo. 

The hahatt is the largest description of beat, and is employed exclusively 
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in the transport of grain and merchandise; some of these barges are of great 
size, and their draught is considerable, so much so that for about four months 
in winter there is not sufficient water in the river to float them. They have 
sloping mat-roofs running down tbs centre. For these boats a deep channel 
is maintained in the bed of the river, which enables them to traffic much longer 
than they otherwise could. The family live on board throughout'the year. 
The smaller bahalt is called wdhdt. 

The dunga is the ordinary passenger boat of Kashmir; it is a long flat- 
bottomed craft, usually about 58 feet in length and 6 feet in width, drawing 
about 2 feet. It has a reed-mat roof, and similar mats are rolled up along the 
sides: when they are dropped a fairly confortable room is made. The boat 
people live in a compartment at the back. In winter the dungat engage in 
carrying thdli (paddy) to Srinagar. 

The tkikdra is of the same shape as the dunga, but much smaller, being 
usually only about 86 feet loug, 34 feet wide, and 1 foot deep. It ia chiefly 
used in and about Srinagar, and answers the purpose of a carriage. 

The kh&th is a very large boat without a roof or awning, and is used for 
the carriage of goods. It is also called khaehu. 

The Ualareat is the smallest, lightest, and swifteBt of all the boats used on 
the Kashmir lakes. 

The larindo is a State bargo, in which the boatmen are seated both before 
and behind the canopied portion occupied by the passenger. It is a sort of 
house-boat. 

Thero are two other State boats, the parinda (a very light, long craft, with 
a small canopied space towards the fore part, propelled by 80 to 40 men, and 
possessing great speed) and the cMbedri, a more substantial boat with a 
heavier canopy. All the boats, on the Jhelum are propelled by heart-shaped 
paddles. 

The bahaft, or large grain-boats, are generally worked by poles, men 
on either side descending an inclined plane from the roof of the boat and 
ohauting as they push. 

The crew of the dunga are most useful, and on shore will act in almost any 
capacity. Lastly, there is the dinbabndo (or dbemndo), a little “dug-out,” 
used for the cultivation of the melon-beds of the Dal lake, and for carrying 
vegetables, &c., to market. It is worked by a man or woman, squatted in the 
bow, with one paddle. 1 

The Jhelum is spanned by thirteen bridges in its coarse through the valley 
of Kashmir; they are of peculiar construction and are called kadalt. 

In Lad&k and Baltistdn the principal river is the Indus, which flows in a 
general north-west direction through the whole length of these two provinces 
in a deep trough between the traus-Himalayau range on its left bank and the 
Kailas and Karakoram ranges on its right bank. Its chief tributaries on the 
left bank are tbe Hanl{, Zansk&r river, the Dr&s and Astor rivers, while on 

1 For farther remarks on hosts, see under the htsdWg " Jhslam.” 
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the right bank it receive* the Shyok, the Shigar, and the Gilgit riven. The 
Shyok receives the NubrX and the Changchenmo riven; while the Shigar ia 
formed by the junction of the Basha and Braldu rivers. 

Both the Jhelum and the Che nib also join the Indus after it ha* entered 
the plain* of the Panjib. The most remarkable feature about the Indus and 
its tributaries is the general parallelism of their oourses, which has been 
determined by the direction of the principal mountain chains, and the same 
similarity may be observed in the peculiar knee-bends which are common to 
all the rivers of the Panjab. For the curious sweep southward, which occurs 
in the Sutlej below Bilaspur, is also found in all the other rivers; in the Beas 
below Hajipur j in the Ravi near Basaoli; in the ChenXb below Kishtw&r; in 
the Jhelum below Mozafarabad; and in the Indus at the junction of the 
Gilgit river. 

Cunningham gives the following account of the passage of rivers in 
LodXk 

Pottage of riven ,—The rivers are generally crossed by fording. Gal is 
the TibetXn term for a ford. In summer, the morning is the best time for 
fording, for after 10 or 11 a.m. the waters are much increased by the melting 
snows. 

Ferry (grukha). —The common people are usually ferried over on a single 
inflated skin, but influential men are usually taken over on a raft, formed by 
placing a eharpdi on two inflated skins. The Shyok, opposite Satti, is crossed 
by boat in summer. 

Bridget .—There are two kinds of bridges met with in LadXk— 

(1) The tdmpa, or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams of poplars. 

Good specimens are to be seen at Leh and Khalai. 

(2) The chug-tam, or suspension bridge, is common oil the Indus and 

Shyok, above their junction. It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man’s arm. 

The chug-tam is a very cheap and easy mode of bridging a stream, and 
is, when new and well constructed, quite safe. The passage of old bridges is, 
however, often both difficult and dangerous. In them the suspension ropes 
form a great curve; the sides are frequently uowattled and completely open, 
and the roadway sometimes reduced to a single rope. ( Cunningham .) 

Climate.—Owing to the great variations of level, the climate must neces¬ 
sarily be different for every region. 

The temperature ranges from more than the tropical heat of the PanjXb 
summer, to such an intensity of cold as keeps perpetual snow on the moun¬ 
tains. In inhabited places even, the variation is such, that in the lower parts 
the people go about nearly unclad; in the higher, sheepskins are worn, and in 
some places the people are confined to their houses for seven months in (lie 
year by snow. The element of moisture also causes much variety iu climate, 
and consequently in aspect of country. 
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Regions of four different degrees may be roughly distinguished as fol¬ 
lows :— 

(1) Where the periodical rains prevail, as in the southern portions of 
British territory, including the outer hills and middle mountains. 

(4) Where the rains do not reach, but there is rainfall enough for all 
crops, but rice, without irrigation. This area embraces Kashmir. 

(8) Where irrigation is neeesaary for orops, and the hillsides are bare, with 
the exception of a little forest. This is a semi-Tibetin climate, and 
includes Astor, part of Oilgit and of Baltistdn. 

(4) A nearly rainless tract, where irrigation is necessary for crops, and the 
whole country is entirely bare. This has a Tibetdn climate and 
includes the rest of Gilgit, the greater part of Baltistin, and all 
Ladak. 

Communication!. —The oart-road now under construction up the Jhelum 
valley from Mari to Srinagar is the only road practicable 
for wheeled traffic. The remainder are only practicable 
for pack animals. Mr. Girdlestone Buys of the roads 

“On land the means of communication in the towns ars narrow, tortuoni streets, whose 
uneven pavement is excruciating to the feet, and in the oountry the tracks worn by passengers 
and oattle, and following tha inequalities o{ the ground. In the side valleys, the footpath 
aoon becomes difficult as the upper gorges ars reached." 

Mr. Wynne reported in 1873 that the Maharaja intended henceforth to 
devote to the improvement of roads an annual sura of half a lakh of ckilki 
(ten-anna) rupees. Up to date little or nothing has been done towards the 
repairs of the roads. 

To Srinagar the principal roads from India are :— 

(a) The Mari road, nearly finished, suitable for wheeled traffio, and with 
little alteration for a narrow-gauge line. 

(t) The Pir Panjdl route, which is very bad and muoh less used than 
formerly. Ponies go along it with difficulty. 

(c) The Sialkot-Jamii-Srinagnr route, a good deal used by natives, suit¬ 
able for baggage animals. 

From Srinagar the principal roads are :— 

(a) To Gilgit vid the Kamri or Dorikun passes, Astor and Bnnji. This 
road is continued to Chitral and then by the Dor&h pass into 
Zebak. It is passable for baggage animals, but very difficult in 
places. 

(4) To L£h nid the Zoji La and theuce on to Ydrkand. A certain amount 
of money is being yearly spent by the Joint Commissioners on this 
road, and consequently it is generally very good going for baggage 
animals. 

(e) To Skardu vid the Zoji La and Indus valley. From whore it leaves the 
L£h road, this road is extremely bad and barely passable for 
b*ffg*g* animals. 
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In the valley the best road is perhaps that leading from Srinagar to 
Shupion, and thence to the Pfr Panjil pass. Other well-marked tracks are 
the roads from Baramula to Srinagar on the one side, and to Islimabid and 
Vernig and thence to the Banihdl pass on the other side; the road to L6h 
up the Sind valley and thence over the Zoji La, and the road to Gilgit 
following the course of the Jhelum, and then skirting the oust side of the 
Wular lake. All the roads appear to date from the time of the Delhi Emperors. 
Of the village paths, it may be said that from any large village there is 
usually a decent track leading to Srinagar. But communication between 
villages is very difficult owing to rivers, canals, unbridged irrigation cuttings, 
rice-lands, and swamps. On all main tracks the villagers maintain little cross¬ 
ings of logs covered with mud over irrigation canals and streams. Near 
Srinagar the'roads generally begin with a mile or two of poplar avenue. The 
traffic is by ponies, mules, and coolies, (Wingate.) 

Bellew gives the following interesting account of the mode of tracking out 
a pass by the aid of yaks on the high passes of Ladak :— 

“ Before essaying the passage of the glaoier, it is customary to drive a herd of ten or twelve- 
yaks across to ascertain the route. These, in their way, sagacious animals, when urged up 
the aide of the glacier, crowd together for a consultation on its edge, and after a good deal of 
grunting one of them takes the lead, the others following in single file. The leader, with hia 
nose down on the snow, sniffs and grunts his way eautiously, and when tired, falls back for 
the next to take up the lead till land is reached on the other side. The Bhota follow the 
traok of their brutes and ereot little pillara of enow here and there along the route by way of 
guide in case of mists or enow obscuring the tTack.” 

Not unfrequently in the valley of tho Indus, blocks of rocks are set in 
motion by the step of the wild sheep. These stone avalanches are of constant 
occurrence in these hills after rain and during the period the winter snows are 
melting away; and they are one of the most dreaded dangers the traveller has 
to face. And hence it is that the Bhot never thinks of camping in the open 
in these valleys, but always takes shelter in the cavern of some secure bank, or 
scoops out, or walls in, some ready hollow under the lee of any firm rook. 

Sandals .—In the Kashmir valley the better class of people wear ehaplls, 
which consist of a soft-leather sock, laced, and over it a strong, thiok leather 
sole, bound to the foot by thongs, terminating in one buckle. Coolies, both in 
the valley and in the mountains, wear sandals made of rice-straw. ChapKs 
are useless in wet weather, but the straw-shoe is good and safe, and worn over 
the European boot is comfortable, and safe for mountain climbing. ( Wingate.) 
The Tibetan sandals, or mocassins, will wear for a surprisingly long time, 
provided they do not get wet. They are mad% of ibex-skin, and on acconnt of 
their roughness and pliability they are admirably adapted to walking over 
steep or dangerous paths. 

Communications .—In the valley of Kashmir the Jhelum and the canalB 

connected with it are much used as a means 
of communication, and have hitherto Berved 
all the purposes of traffic. A description of the various kinds of boats used will 
be found under the heading “ Jhelum." 
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To avoid the necessity of crowing the dangerous Wular lake, through 
which flows the main stream of the Jhelum, a navigable canal was constructed 
in very early times to connect 8optSr with Srinagar. 

This canal, which is called the Nani, leaves the left bank of the river 
immediately below Shadipur and runs southward, dividing into two branches, 
the smaller of which continues straight ou through the marshee to Patan and 
PalbsllaD, while the other turns to the right and finally entera the southern 
portion of the Wular lake. 

When the water is high enough, this, which is the shorter route, ie always 
selected by the boatmen when passing between Srinagar and Baramula. 

Irrigation channels are numerous; of these the Shihkul canal in the 
Khourpara pargana, and the Naindi and Ninnar canals, near Islamabad, are 
among the most important. 

The construction of a canal connecting Aknur with Jamii was commenced, 
but proving a failure was abandoned; it is oalled the ShihnahAr canal (?.».). 
Rafts and small boats are floated down the Chenib, but it cannot be called 
navigable above Aknur. There are falls and rapids, near where the river 
makes the knee-bend, which are dangerous. The Indns is too rapid to bo 
navigated in any part of its course through the Kashmir State. 

Postal .—The earliest rules regarding postal communication with Kashmir 
were contained in Panjib Notification No. 078, dated 18th March 1867, and pro¬ 
vided for the conveyance of a sealed bag to and from the British Officer on 
duty at Srinagar, by the MaharSja's agency. A fee equal to half the British 
postage was levied, ou behalf of tbe Mahar&ja, on all letters to and from 
visitors in the valley, who used what was termed "the Resident’s dAk." 

Changes in 1970-71 .—In 1870 the direct connection of the Srinagar poet 
office with the office of the Offioer on Special Duty waa severed; bnt the 

Srinagar post offioe has always sinoe been 
maintained by the Imperial post office dur¬ 
ing the Kashmir season of each year. At 
first sanction was experimentally given* 
in 1870; but it was continued t permahently 
in 1871. Tbe establishment was as follows ft 

l Deputy Postmaster on ..... • 100 per mensem. 

1 Clerk.80 „ 

1 Muushl . ........ 10 „ 

2 Peons. 14 „ 

Stationery ..6 „ 

From 1st January 1886 Srinagar wns constituted a permanent head office, 
which is now open throughout the year. The time of transit between Sialkot 
and Srinagar averages about 63 hours. Tbe present establishment consists 
of— K 


• Letter from Financial Department 
to Director General of the Po«t Office, 
dated 19th May 1870. 

f Letter from Financial Department 
to Director General of the Po»t Office, 
No. 1477, dated 16th March 1871. 


1 Postmaster at 

2 Clerks „ 

1 Clerk „ 

2 Postmen „ 

Stationery alloiranoe. 


160 per mensem. 
30 * 

80 „ 

U „ 

6 * 
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Daring the sen son (lit May to 81st October) one extra postman is enter¬ 
tained, and during the winter an allowance of 88 per month is made for fire¬ 
wood. 

During July and August, a branch office is established at Gulmarg. 

Lik. —A sub-office was opened at Leh experimentally on the 1st June 

1875; it was continued on the 1st January 

Letter! from Financiel Department , c »j _ _ 1 , . . 

to Director General of the pit office, 1876 > aod wa » m " le permanent in August 
No*. 488 end 2 s« 6 , d*tod 28 th Jsnu- 1870. It is open throughout the Tear. Tho 
•rv aod 23rd AiWMt 1878. Vi.' , > . , , , 

aneul B. September 1883. Kashmir postal charges and rules apply to 

L6h. 


Levy of Katknir pottage .—In addition to the British post office, the 
8tate maintains its own postal service, the chief offices being at Srinagar and 
Jamti. Their only regular service is between these two places, and it is so 
uncertain, that the inhabitants of Srinagar are largely using the British post 
office for all communication with India. Within the State, letters may take 
from a few days to a mouth or six weeks to reach the addressee. On all 
correspondence addressed to or emau&ting from its own subjects, the State 
charges postage at British India rates; and consequently if the letter is ad¬ 
dressed to India, its sender must pay double postage, once in British stamps 
and agaiu in Kashmir stamps, and the recipient of a letter from India must 
pay in cash the full amouut of the British stamps thereon. This is a serious 
hindrance to trade. The oharge is made whether the letter travels by the State 
or by the British offioe. Europeans are charged at half rates for all Indian 
correspondence, and 1 anna per letter, post-card, or newspaper going to or 
coming from Europe. Official correspondence is free of any Kashmiri postage. 
Within the State the local officials use Kashmiri service stamps, which are 
not paid for, but supplied on application. The Koshmfrf stamps in use are 


Private. 

i anna. 


2 annua. 

4 

8 

and poat-earda. 


Service. 

| anna. 


1 

2 

4 

8 


• • 

annas. 


** 


The double poatage is almost prohibitive of parcels, as tbe postage fre¬ 
quently exceeds tbe value, and even tbe balf-poetage rates charged to Euro¬ 
peans make it cheaper to uae a special messenger. In maintaining such a 
system the 8tate show* itself at onoe ignorant of it* own advantages and 
neglectful of the iutercets of its subjects. ( Wingate.) 

Writing in 1874, Mr. Girdlestone says that the efficiency of tbe poet 
between Srinagar and Jamd is noteworthy, for, notwithstanding that five 
range* of hills have to be crossed, the usual time of transit does not exoeed 
forty- eight lemre, the distance being about 160 miles. To obtain this speed 
tbe daily packet is limited to a few pounds in weight, and tbe runners are 
relieved every 8 or 8 miles in tho hills. At present (1889) a letter posted at 
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Lahore, on Friday evening, would ordinarily be delivered in Srinagar on Tues¬ 
day, and from Bombay a letter is received after about 8 day*. Bat the bag* 
being limited in weight, in making them up newspapers are frequently left 
oat, and occasionally letters. Heavy rain makes the route to Jamii very diffi¬ 
cult, and heavy snow eloses the Banih&l pass (9,400 feet), although shelters for 
the runners exist every 800 or 300 yard*. The poet is thus occasionally in¬ 
terrupted for one or two days at a time. (Wingate). 

The communication on the lines between Srinagar and Gilgit is maintain¬ 
ed, not by regular runners, but through village agency, and therefore cannot 
be depended on for speed, though, so long as there is no snow on the road, 
the variation in time is slight. Between Srinagar and LAb, there are regular 
runners during the summer, but in wiuter, when the men cannot camp out, 
they go from village to village. In the summer a letter goes from Sri¬ 
nagar to Leh iu seven or eight days: in winter much longer. 

Mr. Ney Elias, in 1878, made the following report on the postal routes to 

Uh 

" The Kalu route it closed to trsffio for eight months in the year, and during the re¬ 
maining four months, cannot be used as a dik road, owing to its length and natural difficul- 
tiee in the form of high passes. The Kashmir road, on tbs other hand, is in ordinary 
seasons open for dAk Berrios the whole year, with the exception of a week or two daring the 
winter, when heavy snow ie falling, or when exceptionally boisterous weather prevails 
at a oertain point. It is, moreover, a somewhat shorter route to Lahore than the Kula 
route. 

“But two serious obstacles to the Kashmir rout* exist—(1) the neeeseity of crossing the 
Zoji La pass in its present uncared-for condition; (3) the absence of an undivided and 
effectual control of the dAk service between the limits of the jurisdiction of the teatir of 
Kashmir (ess., 8onamsrg) and Ladik." 

From the account given of the Zoji La, it will be seen that the 
7-mile section between Baltal and Greman is too long for the safety of the dAk 
men, and i* the chief cause of the delay in running tbe mails between Kashmir 
and Ladak. 

From Sonamarg to L£h there are thirty-two d&k stages, to each of which 
iu the summer two men are appointed, while between Sonamarg and Mdtayau 
sixteen extra men are employed during tbe winter. 

In the winter, instead of the dAk arriving daily at Ldh, there is often an 
interval of a fortnight, and even more sometimes. 

From Srinagar to L6h the transit under ordinary circumstance takes seven 
days, the distanoe being about 254 miles. Except on the part of officials, 
Europeans, and a few merchants, there does not appear to be much written 
correspondence in Kasbmfr. 

A railway scheme* it under consideration for the extension of the Sialkot 
branch of the North-Western Railway to Jamu. The line would be about 47 
miles long (9 British and 18 Kashmir territory), running through easy coantry, 
mostly fertilo, especially the English portion, presenting no difficulty, except 
BsUwsjs. one bridge (about 1,060 feet). The work could be com¬ 

pleted and carried out in twelve months from the date 
* This railway is aow emnpMed (1890). 
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of commencing operations. The total coat has been estimated at H51,000 per 
mile. 

Four route* are considered practicable 

lit .—Sialkot to tbe Kashmir plain, vid Jamu and Riasi, up the Chenib 
and Bicblari valleys, with a long tunnel nuder the BanihXI pas*. 

9ud .—From Jhelum, on the North-Western Railway, up the Punch valley, 
vid Koti and Punoh, with a tunnel nnder the H£ji Pir, or adjoin¬ 
ing pass, to Baramdla and Srinagar. 

3rd .—Leaving the North-Western Railway at Mandra or New RewXt,start¬ 
ing vid Kahuta, Panjar, and up the Jhelum valley to Baramula 
■ and Sinagar. 

4th .—From Kala-kf-Sar£i station on the North-Western Railway, vid 
AkbotabXd, MozafarabXd, and up the Jhelum valley to Baramula 
and Srinagar. 

Telegraph .—A wire connects Jamu with Sialkot with an intermediate 
station at Nawatdiar, the head-quarters of the tilla. 

From Jamu the wire i* carried to Srinagar, with intermediate stations at 
Udampur, Deogal, or Banihfil on the south, and Vern£g on the north side 
of the Banihdl pass; and at Islamabad. 

From Udampur branch lines go to Riasi and R&innagnr. 

From Srinagar tbe line goes to Domdl. 

On this line the intermediate stations are Sopur, Baramula, and Uri. 

Another line goes from Srinagar to Skardu, vid Sind valley and Sonamarg 
(where there is an office), and theuce to Dr£s, an isolated line connects Oilgit 
with Astor, with an intermediate oflioe at Bunji on the Indus. 

No State charge is made for telegrams to or from British India beyond 
the oharges current in British India, except for cable messages, on which a 
tax of ft2 is levied. The service is well worked. All cable messages from 
Europe are stopped at Sialkot, whence they are forwarded by post to Sriuagsr. 
A cable message to Europe reaches in a few hours, whereas a cable message 
from Europe takes four or five days to reach Srinagar. 

Statistics and Finanor. 

Military Statiitici. 

Strength.—.The total foroe at the disposal of the Kashmir Government is 
as follows 





Amilubt. 

Sapper* 

and 

Miner*. 

Remarks. 


Men. 

Once. 

Juugi Fauj 

Khola Fauj 

Nizam at .... 
Maharlja'* Body-guard 
Mtfa't Body-guard . 

Pdnoh foroe 

Fort aud outpoet guard* 

11,836 

3,896 

8,136 

600 

680 

1,000 

1,900 


1,532 

64 

222 

1,688 

Enlisted camp- 
followers are nofe 
taken into calcu¬ 
lation, nor anj 
officer* a bore the 
rank of com¬ 
mandant, 

Total 

24^48 

1,192 

1,632 

286 

1,688 
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The following: extraots from a report made by Mr. Henvey, Officer on 
Special Duty in Kaahmfr, give a short sketch of the system by which the 
army is recruited and maintained :— 

“ Term qf ter vice. —There it none, sad consequently no pension list Men are kept on 
until they drop or find substitutes. 

“ Secruitt. —formerly there was little diffionlty in attracting as many Dogrds as were 
wanted, bat of late the terrioe has beoome unpopular, and attempts hare been made to forev 
each tamlaJar'e family to produce one man for the army. This has caused much discontent, 
and deeertions are mors frequent than erar. Agents are sent out to oolltotGdrkha recruits, 
probably in most oases men who have not snooeeded in entering Britieh oorps, or relatives of 
tiipaleee soldier* already enrolled in the Maharaja'* army. For ths Ebola Fauj, or irregu¬ 
lars, see page S of Major Biddulph's report, which give* a true picture of the competition of 
the force. 

“ Militia and territorial foreet, —The only corps which can be included under this 
denomination ia the nitamai. It it, aa Major Biildnlph states, localised and kept apart from 
the truly. I gather that tb* duties of ths niiamat are rather thoee of a military police than 
of rsgular soldier*. 

“ Supplg Department*. —Tb* Sakbtbi, or “ Offleer-i-Column," it the person who ar¬ 
range* for supplies. Since the Mabartfja’e revenue is to a great extent collected in kind, the 
difficulty it bow to convert ths stores into money, not how to feed the troope. Only in 
outlying garrison*, tuob as thoee of Qilgit, ie it necessary to procure grain, <&c., from the 
Kashmir valley. 

“ Trantpert. —Mules and bullock-wagons are maintained at Jamti, and some time ago 
there was talk of arranging with the Kashmir people for ponies. But, as s rule, the trans¬ 
port consists of begari ooolies, s’.*., of villagers impressed for the purpose. The misery 
arising therefrom, especially in crossing the high mountain barrier between Kashmir and 
Actor toward* Qilgit, is unspeakable. For movements within the vtlloy of Kashmir boats 
are used to all pointe touched by the Jhelum and by the lake*. 

14 Forte. —Appendix II oontaine a list of all the fort* in the Mahantja's territory. Whe¬ 
ther it ia complete or not I cannot aay, for I have not been able to make a personal inepec- 
• Net Ban. u printed In Mato' tion n{ ‘“7 ° r the fort* except thoee of Hari Pnrvat. Bno* 
Btddelpb'e paper. (or Babn) near Jsmd, and Udampur. The fort* of Hari 

Parvat and Ban are well described in Mr. Girdlestone's note on the .farad and KHshuifrarmy, 
dated 6th February 1872, Udnmpur is perhaps hardly to be called a fort at ull. It is 
rather a palace enclosed in a large quadrangle with walle, say 16 feet high, and only ono 
large entrance. I never saw »Dy urmainont or military garrison there. The building i* 
situtsted on open ground, on the same plateau as the village of Udamptir, and Banked on 
the Jamd side by a deep ravine. 

* Magarinet and Armi Faetoriet.—l made enquiries as to these in 1880 and 1681, with 
the following result* briefly stated :— 

MsOixinxs. 

"Jamil. —The principal magazine lies two mile* north of the oity, and is under the man¬ 
agement of MMn Laldiu. It is capable or producing 1,000 mannds of powder per aunum. 
The arsenal is reported to contain as many as 300 brass guns of tight oalibre. 

“ Watl. —There it a smell msgatiue here producing 200 nisande of powder per annum. 

“ Kanaehak.— Eight mile* from Jxuid; saltpetre ia manufactured. 

" Frinagar. —Near the fortress of Hari Parvat; produces 850 kbarvArt of powder yearly. 

“ Motafarahid , Aetor, and Qilgit are usually supplied from Kashmir, but it ie said that 
powder can be locally made. 

Abms Factoxix*. 

“Jamil.—This is the priucipttl factory. Two furetneu and 150 workmen employed : 
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muzzle-loading rifle* turned out et the rate of a dozen in two montha, but workmanthip bad. 
Small mouutaiu guns (probably tbe ' datli top ’) are manufactured. Sheila are made in large 
quantitiea, bat la quality bad. Matchlooka, blanderbuaaea. bayonets, aworda, Ac , are freely 
made; and there are experimanta oonatantly going on with Martini-Henry rifle*, gatlinga, 
and ao forth, but local artieane are not capable of efficient work of thia aort. 

" Srinagar .—There ie a factory near the CAeoai; 60 workmen employed, and riflee and 
carbinea made. 

“ Zainagam.—On the road to Onlmarg ; 86 blackamitba and 10 workmen engaged iu 
the manufacture of mueketa and aworda. 

" Beaidea tbe above, it must be borne in mind that there are many privategunemitba in 
Kashmir wbo are exceedingly akilful in imitating European weapon*. To my knowledge 
they can convert muzzle-loading into breech-loading rifle*; and the Meharija doubtles* 
make* uae of them a* contractor* for tbe manufacture of arm*. 

" Barrack) and Military Buildingt .—My attention ha* not been previonaly directed 
to tbi* anbjeot. Information coaid, if neoevcary, be collected next year; but apeakiog 
generally, it ia probable that, with the exception of Jnmd and Srinagar, the garriaona are 
located in the fort* to which they are detailed. 

" Tbe Government of India i* aware of the jealonay with which the Officer on Special 
Doty in Kaahmtr ia prevented from obtaining knowledge of the Maharaja’* internal affair*. 
The offioer cannot make peracoal invaatigation into aueh matter* aa the army, forta, and 
arsenal*, without exciting auepioion. He ia therefore dependent upon the report* of native 
agent*, who often draw upon their imagination for their facta. Of oourae, thia ia to be re¬ 
gretted, bat it i* tbe outcome of the peculiar relation* anbaiating between tbe Offioer on Duty 
and the darbdr, and it ahould be taken into account in eetimating the value of hia labor*." 

Ethnography .—The subjoined table bos been extracted and translated from 
the Administration Beport of Jamu and Kash- 
Population. mi,- f or tbe year 1873, which was prepared in 

accordance with the command of His Higliueas the Mahardja by Diwan Kirpa 

Him. 
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Race ).—Varied as is tbe form of this country, and its other physical 
characters, its population is not less so. The several tribes that dwell here 
dotted over the lower hills, or sheltering in the valleys that divide the loftier 
mountains, are some of widely different origin, and some, though of nearer 
relation, of widely different character. 

The races may be thus classified : — 

Aryan. 

clibtdUs-i I'Mutmmadans) } occu ^ “ ll the Wer hUl * on tLe 80Uth - 

Pah&rls —Principally Hindus, inhabiting the east part of the next higher 
mountains, on which snow falls to a considerable extent. 

Kashmiris —Principally Muhammadans, but some fraotion are still Hindus, 
living for the most part in the mountain-bound country of Kashmir. 

Ddrdt —Chiefly Muhammadans, dwelling in the mountainous country north 
of Kashmir; the Tibetin Baltis being their neighbours on the east and the 
Pnthins or Afghans on the west. 

Turanian. 

Tibet&n —Subdivided into— 

Baltis —(Muhammadans), living at elevations of 6,000 to 11,000 
feet- 

laddiis —(Buddhists), dwelling in villages 0,600 to 18,500 feet. 
Engaged chiefly in agriculture. 

Ghamp&s —(Buddhists), wandering among the high level valleys 
of Rupabu for pastoral purposes. 

This classification is more national than tribal. For the southern parts 
especially, another division might be attempted, that is one by castes, but our 
information about the various subdivisions of the castes is not sufficient to do 
this. Each race will be separately described, but here, too, a few words may 
be said. 

The Dogrgs and ChibbAlis were originally one, but they have now become 
separated in many characteristics, tbe latter baving become MubamraadaDt, 
while the DogrSs remaiued Hindus. They are well featured and of rather 
slight build. 

The Pabiris are a stouter race, as befits those who live for part of tbe year 
among snow. 

Tbe Kashmiris, though allied to tbe Pah iris, possess some very marked 
characters; they are large-made, robust, and of a cast of feature really fine. 

The Dards are a race who, though Aryan also, are very different and easily 
distinguishable from Kashmiris. 

All these hitherto enumerated races have features distinctly of the Aryan 
type, still with marked differences among themselves. 

The Tibetan races, whom we now reach, have the characteristics of the 
Turanianfamilar of which the Chinese and the Japanese are the instances 
most known to Englishman in varying degree. The two last of these sub- 
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divisions are Buddhist in religion, the first Muhammadan, principally of the 
Shia sect. 

Religion.— Mr. Drew has described the religion* of the Kashmir 8tate in 
these words 

" There are four religion*. Only three, indeed, sre of much importance a* regard* thia 
eountry. Theae are three widespread religions of Bnddhiem, Hinddiam, and Muhammadan- 
ism. The fourth is the Sikh sect of the Hiodds, which is very sparingly represented. 

“ The Buddhist* comprise two out of the three Tibetdn raoee—the Champd. and the 
Laddkis. They oomprise also the inhabitants of aererat Dird village* who, while retaining 
certain rite* of their own, have adopted Buddhism. It should be noted that not only those 
l)drd village* follow thie religion who, it waa shown, h*T* aoquired the Tibetdn tongue and 
loat their own, but several otbars also who retain their own bird speech. 

“ The Muhammadans inolnde the Baltis who, ai before said, an bui taddkis oonverted 
to Warn ; nearly all the Dfrds, the Kashmiris (taking them generally), and the ChibhiKs. 

“ Of the Hindd faith are the Pahdrls and Oogrda. 

“ Of Sikh, but very few an to be mat with in thee* territories. There an some villages 
of oomparalively old colonisation in the Jhslnm valley, and then la a Sikh temple and grantX 
or book on the banks of the Chsndb. 

“ It ie the ease that within the Hindd area an many Muhammadans, not only colonies 
from other raoes, but also Datives of the same part who have at different times been oon. 
verted; tbi* is epocially the case in the towns. On tbs other hand, in every town in the 
Muhammadan couutry Hindd* are settled chiefly as traders; and again, in Kashmir a propor¬ 
tion of the inhabitants retain their old Hindd faith; these are the Kashmiri Brahmins." 

Muhammadan fanatxciem in Srinagar.— In September 1872, a serious riot 
occurred in Srinagar between the Muhammadan seot* of Shfa* and Sunia. The 
cause was religious fanaticism. Great loss of property was inflioted. 

Language!. The following is Mr. Drew's account of the languages of the 
Kashmir State. Below are given an enumeration of thirteen languages, or 
dialeots apoken within the Kashmir State. It would be possible, no doubt, to 
make a greater number of subdivision*, eince the speech is apt to vary in these 
mountain countries withia very short distances; the greater number of sub¬ 
divisions one makes, the less, of course, will be the difference between any two 
adjoining ones; in the present list the differences are very marked indeed. To 
mark out the relationships of the thirteen dialeots, the classification is indicated 
by the bracketing on the left-hand side of the accompanying list, where all 
the Pahiri dialects and Kashmiri being put togethor, four great groups aro 
constituted. 

The following is the list- 

A BY an (Southern Itioieion). 

{ Dogri. 

CbibXJi. 

j Kamimri. s 

i Bradarwam. 1 

1 Padari. ( „ , . . 

j Dialect of Doda. ( Pah * 11 ' 

[ Kishtwari. 1 

\ Kashmiri. / 
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C Dialect of D4h. 

Da I'd J. „ of Astor, Gurais, and Drite. 

L „ of Gilgit. 

Turanian (Southern Divition), 

T'h tji / Language of Baltistan and Ladak. 

1 6 a (, „ of the Champas, 

An account of these languages will be found in the description of the provinces 
in which they occur. 

With all these different languages, it can be understood that in carrying on 
the government some difficulties occur through their variety. The official 
written language is Persian. Orders given by the Maharaja are written in 
Persian character and language. The government's accounts are also written 
in Persian, and in almost every case that language is the medium of official 
communication, though in some cases Dogrf is used. 

Though Persian is so commonly written, that all who would aspire to an 
office of any estimation must become acquainted with it, yet it is very seldom 
spoken in Jamu, only, indeed, when some trader or other traveller from KSbul 
or Yarkand comes, unacquainted with the more familiar dialects, and makes 
himself understood with Persian, which is the French of Asia. 

Resides the Persian character, which in this State is hardly ever applied to 
any but the Persian language, there are three written characters used for the 
languages spoken. These are Dogrf, Kashmiri, and Tibetan. In its old form 
the Dogrf character was imperfect, and not easy to read either accurately or 
quickly. For this reason, a few years ago, the Maharfija caused to be invented 
a modification of it; by this it was brought nearer to the Devanagrf—.go near, 
that the system is quite one with that, though the forms are somewhat 
different. The new Dogrf is used for the petitions which are brought up 
before the Mahnr4ja; for this purpose it has replaced Persian; but it has not 
generally displaced either Persian or the old Dogrf. The old Dogrf character 
is made use of only for writing the Dogrf language; it is allowed in certain 
official documents, as in reports from officers of the array, who are of a class by 
whom Persian is hardly ever acquired ; also many accounts are kept in duplicate 
in Persian and Dogrf; the accountants of one class are considered a check on 
the other—a continuous side-by-side system of audit being thus carried out. 

Chibh41f and the Pabirf dialects are unwritten. Kashmiri is written, but 
seldom only. The DSrd dialects are not written. Of the people who speak 
Tibetfu, the Ladakfs are the only one who can at all generally write it. 

Four alphabets are used by natives of the country, vie,, Persian, Dogrf, 
Kashmiri, and Tibetan. People who come to Jamu from other parts not un¬ 
commonly have some other character which they write, specially applicable 
probably to the vernacular of their native place. Thus, Sikhs from the Pan jab 
have their Gurmakhf writing, Hindus from the centre of Hindustan will write 
either in Devanagrf or some allied form of character. Bengalis will have their 
own Bengali writing, and so on. 
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Mineral Productions. 

Iron .—The best iron is found in the vicinity of Riasi in Jamu, while the iron 
found at Sof and Kotbar is not so good. Iron of good quality, but inferior 
to that of Riasi, is found in Punch and in the hills south of Badrawdr, 

The outturn of the iron mines would appear to be very small, as Vigne 
mentions that the total yield of the forges at Sof in the Bring pargana, then, 
as now, the principal ironworks in the valley, was only 5,760 lbs. per month; 
these mines, together with those in the Kuthdr pargana, now yield about 50 
tons annually. 

Iron is also mined near Choan, in the Shdhabdd valley, at Shdr, near Pam- 
pur, and Arwan, in the Zainagir pargana , but the amount produced at these 
places is inconsiderable and of inferior quality. 

Mr. Girdlestone says there are iron mines at Chrdr, but neither Drew nor 
Bates mentions their existence ; he also mentions Nihari as a place where iron 
ore is found and worked. 

Verolidre, in bis description of the mines at Kothar in the Kuth&r pargana, 
says he has no doubt the amount of ore obtained could be supplemented consider¬ 
ably by increasing the mines and adopting better furnaces with a blast worked 
by water-power, wind-mills, or horse-power; but the miners and other inhabit¬ 
ants of the villages take great care not to mention to the Maharaja’s official any 
valuable deposit of ore which may be worked with advantage ; they pretend 
that the Mahardja takes away all the iron for his arsenal and pays nothing 
for it, and that when a supply of any ore is discovered near a village, the inhabit¬ 
ants have to work it by eonSee, so that the discovery of a vein of valuable 
mineral is a calumity to the people of the neighbourhood. “ But," adds 
Mr, Verohdre, " this is probably untrue in many ways; the iron they supply is 
taken in lieu of taxes; the care with which many of the holes are concealed 
with bushes and rubbish induces me to believe that a good deal of iron is 
smelted in a contraband way; and last, but not least, making a secret of 
mineral wealth is quite consistent with the love of hoarding riches so prevalent 
amongst natives." In Kashmir, moreover, the Mahardja's government enter, 
tain the same childish fear, lest the mineral wealth of the country should 
become known. In Laddk, the only place where iron is found appears to be 
Yelehang. Dr. Aitchison says it is called ohak* by the Bhotfs, and is a trade 
article from the Panjab, chiefly vi& Kulu, in the form of rods and flat bars; also 
as large iron dishes and horse-shoes. All of it that is imported into Leh is 
expended either in Laddk proper or in Baltiatdn. Horse-shoes are brought in 
greater or loss quantity from Yarkand, as well as from Kulu and Kashmir. 
The Bhot term for borse-shoes is mikpah, and for nails turn. 

Lead is known to exist in the vicinity of Sof, in Kashmir, but it does not 
appear to be worked at all. A large quantity of sulpburet of lead is brought 
down from Riasi to Amritsar. 

Copper .—Vigne says vaguely— 

'* Veins of load, copper, and, aa I was informed, also of ail ter and even of gold, arc known 
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to exist in the long grass-covered bills in the neighbourhood of Sof, but the iron alone is 
worked." 

According to Moorcroft, some copper mines are said to have been discovered 
towards Kashmir. He probably refers to the mine near the village of Harpat- 
nar, at the northern extremity of the Kuh&r pargana, where a copper mine is 
said to have been worked until of late years. Jaoquemont found oopper ore in 
the Lidar valley, on the south-west side of the range which divides Kashmir 
from Suru. Baron Huge! also found oopper ore, but mentions that the mines 
are not worked; this traveller also states that plumbago abounds in the Pir 
Panjdl mountains; and it has lately been found of inferior quality in the 
tioinai nala on the east side of the Maru Wardwdn valley, between the villages 
of Inshin and Maru. 

Bellew says that copper is found in several spots in the Nubrd and Shyok 
valleys. The ore is worked iu the vicinity of Charasa, in the Nubrd valley. 
Some specimens of the ore obtained in tlie Shyok valley were found to contain 
some nuggets of the kind called “ peacock ore,” mixed up with crude sulphate 
of copper. Copper is also found in the Indus, close to Ldh, by the people 
when they are washing for gold. Copper glance is found at Rondu, in 
Baltistan. 

Silver .—According to Vigne, silver exists near Sof, in Kashmir, but it is 
not worked. 

Gold .—Hiigel is probably correct in his statement that neither gold nor 
silver has been found; but he adds, "neither do the streams bear down gold- 
dust, as in the neighbouring countries.” This latter statement is disproved, as 
far as concerns the Shingo river, by Captain Montgomerie, R.E., who, in bis 
account of the progress of the Kashmir survey, gives the following particulars 
regarding gold-washing in that stream ■ 

“ The drainage, escaping from the plains of Ueosai, through a not easily distinguished 
gorge near the Kataniri station, falls into the Dr£s river above Kirkitehu. This tributary 
of the Drtfs river is called the Sbigar and sometimes the Shingo river; it brings down gold 
with its waters, and gold-washing is carried on just below the junction. The Indus itself and 
several of its tributaries are known to produoe gold. 

“ The gold-washing is said not to be valuable, but it does sometimes give as much as one or 
two small rupees a day to a man, though a most barbarous method is employed iu washing 
the earth. This earth is taken from the detritus which, I think, now generally lies above 
the highest flood line. After two or three waehings, a blaok, heavyish sort of sand is left* 
with the pieces of gold scattered here and there. As far as my own experience goes, I should 
say it was not a very profitable business, for after half au hour'e washing I only got five 
very tiny nuggets hardly worth an anna, and I had, at the time, the benefit of the assistance 
of an Australian gentleman. This gentleman thought that something might be done by 
investing in a cradle and apparatus. He said that a substance like the blaok sand mentioned 
above had proved valuable in Australia." 

Gold-washing is also carried on ou the banks of the Jlielum, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tangrot, north of Jhelum, but to a very trifling extent. 

In the trane-Himalayan province gold is found in the beds of the Zanskar, 
Indus, and B4sha rivers. The people of Skardu are in the habit of coming 
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every spring to the junction of the Zansk^r river with the Indus, to search for 
gold brought down by the meltings of the winter enow. Vigne says that on 
the banks of the B4eha stream more gold is produced than in any other part 
of Baltistftn, and this was the only place which the former rtija reserved to 
himself. Any other person might wash the sand for gold elsewhere, but the 
value of the quantity collected nnd of the time expended is so nearly balanced 
that Vigne never saw any gold-diggers but on one occasion (at Kiris). Here 
four or five men were employed, and must have washed and sifted a great 
many bushels of earth, but the quantity of gold dust obtained was not more 
than would cover a shilling. 

Salt (common) is found on the banks of the Tso-kar, where it is collected 
by the Rupshu shepherds (Ohampdt). It is of u very inferior qualit y, but the 
Bliots consume it. 

Borax is obtained in the Puga valley, in Ladak, There it is collected in 
an impure state on the borders of certain lakes, as they dry ap, depositing the 
salt. The material is smeared with fat to prevent loss by evaporation, and 
is then transported across the Himalaya to the plains. It is used in medi¬ 
cine ; in the arts as a glaze for pottery ; as also by jewellers to clean gold, 
silver, &c. 

Soda is found in the Thogji Chanmo plain, the banks of the Tso-kar being 
quite white with it. The salt found here is natron, or subcarbonate of soda. 
It also is found in extensive patches on portions of the Kuenlun plains, and 
in the Nubri valley, where Dr. Bellew says 8,000 maunds of this salt had 
been collected in 1873 for the Kashmir market. It is used by the Tibetans to 
improve the color, and draw out the flavor, of their tea. 

Sulphur. —Dr, luce mentions sulphur among the minerals of Kashmir, but 
both Hiigel and Moorcroft agree that though sulphureous springs are numer¬ 
ous, the mineral has nowhere been found in the valley in a solid state, and 
of it is imported from the Panjab; a small supply is said to be obtained 
trjiu Kishtw4r, In Liuikk it is obtained only at Puga, in a mine worked 
by tbe Kashmir government. 

Qj/pttm is found at tbe sulphur mines on the Puga stream, at the cele¬ 
brated cave of Amrnath, in Kashmir, near Baramula, and in the Cheu4b 
valley. 

Chalk is found abundantly in most parts of the Kashmir valley. 

Clay .—Extensive deposits of the flnest clays of all colours are found 
throughout Lad4k. They are all lacustrine formations. 

Steatite is found in a defile, about six miles north-east of Shigar, in Baltis- 
tan ; it is turned into cups and plates by tbe Baltis. 

Slate is quarried in the neighbourhood of Baramula. 

Limit tone .—The fossiliferous limestone of Kashmir takes a very high 
polish, and Major Cunningham remarks that tbe splendid marble pillars of 
tbe Shali mar are the only beautiful things now remaining in that once beauti¬ 
ful garden, Mr, Girdlestone says that limestone comes from the neighbour- 
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hood of Baramula, Sopur, and Manas Bal; and at the village of Kandabal, 
on the edge of the Manas Bal lake, are many lime-kilns. 

In Ladak it is the most prevalent rock, and forms the range that divides 
Rupshu from Zanskdr; and is also found throughout the latter district, and 
on both banks of the Indus—on the Fotu La and Hanu passes. It also 
occurs at both sides of the Pangong lake, and extends from the Saser pass to 
the Karakoram rauge. Owing to scarcity of wood, only the wealthy can 
afford to use lime mortar in building their houses. 

Serpentine is found in Skardu and Shigar, where it is cut into variously- 
shaped cups, which are supposed to protect the owner from being poisoned, as 
upon any poison being put in, they at once break to pieces. 

White marble is met with at the head of the Muglib valley, and near the 
Kumdau glaciers, in the bed of the Shyok river. 

Sulphide of lead [»urma) is found in the Jamu hills, and samples of coal 
from the same locality were exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition. Mr. Baden- 
Powell states that the prospect of Kashmir coal in the Jamu territory at one 
time attracted considerable attention, more especially as the engineer who 
noticed the workings at Dandela confidently reported the strata to be of the 
carboniferous series. Since then, however, the coal of Dandela has proved to 
be, like the rest, of eocene origin among numroulitic limestones; but un¬ 
doubtedly the coal may be of local value : a large lump now in the Lahore 
Museum might pass for “ Wnllsend," so good is its appearance. The rocks 
in the immediate vicinity of Dandela are thin carbonaceous shales and grits 
with earthy ferruginous limestones; among them is “ the bed or seam of coal 
or anthracite, varying in thickness from 1 inch to nearly 2 feet, undulating 
in chambers or bunches, more than in a continuous even seam." This is Mr. 
Calvert's description of the spot he selected from which to take his samples, 
and it may serve as a favorable type of all that is actually visible. 

The strata, he describes, are thickly strewn with fossils of the nummulitio 
formation which is characteristic of the lower tertiary period. Prom a close 
comparison of these rooks with the descriptions given in Dr. Flemming's 
report on the Salt Range, there can be do doubt that these coal-measures are 
the same as what is there described as “ lignite or salt-range coal." 

The general character of the coal is that of a bard anthracite. 

Lignite also occurs at Kotli, in the Jamu territory, in a bed from 15 to IS 
inches thick. 

The following is an analysis of two specimens of coal from Kotli 

No. 1. I No. 2. 

Carbon . . . 90'5 per cent. Carbon . . . . 90 per cent. 

Volatile matter . . 4-0 „ „ Volatile . , . . 6 „ 

Aab . • • * 5 5 ,, ,, f A»h . ■ . * 4 ,, ,, 

Several outcrops of coal occur in the vicinity of the Sangarmarg hill, and 
this field in 1888 was under examination by an officer of the Geological 
Survey of India. 

Saldjlt, or lignite, is also, it is said, found in Kashmir. 
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Vigne found surface coal of inferior quality at Tata Pani, about one day's 
march to the east of RSjaorf. 

Crystal is brought from Kargil, and there is a tradition of its haying been 
found in parts of the K am raj, and of emeralds in the mountain of Haramosh, 
but there is no knowledge now of the site of the mines. Crystal is found in 
the north-east extremity of the Maru Wardwau valley, at the foot of the 
Saga glacier. 

Garnets abound in Kashmir j some, too, of an inferior kind, and of a dark- 
brown color, were found at Puga by Dr. Thomson. Their existence is un¬ 
known to the natives. 

Jade occurs in a now disused quarry near Bulakchi, on the banks of the 
Karakash. Mr. Girdlestone says that is exported from Skardu, 

Sang-i-dalam .—A good, hard, yellowish fire-clay is found at Banihal. It is 
used by metal-workers for making crucibles. 

Sang-i-naltoat .—A kind of soapstone, grey, yellow, and green, which is 
found at Dacbinpara, It is much used-dor making small drinking-cups and 
plates, which are sold to the numerous pilgrims as mementos of Kashmir. 

Vegetable Productions. 

In a country whose form and climate vary so much, it of necessity follows 
that the vegetable productions of the different parts must differ greatly both 
in kind and in quantity. Thus, in the Jamu district, the sugarcane and plan¬ 
tain are grown ; in the Kashmir valley fruits grow wild in the greatest luxuri¬ 
ance, while in Ladfik the ordinary grains are cultivated very scantily, aud the 
fruits are few. The brothers de Schlagentweit give us the following statistics 
of the limit of vegetation 

“In the Himalaya trees grow very generally up to 11,800 feet altitude, and in moat parte 
there are extensive forests covering thoside of the mountains at but a little distance below 
this limit. Iu the trana-Himalayan districts nothing is found at all corresponding to a forest. 
Aprioot treee, willows, and poplars are frequently cultivated on a large scale. 

« Jn the Kuenlun we found the trees on its northern side not to grow above 9,100 feet. 
On the southern side we found no trees at all; here the considerable height of the valleys we 
passed through excluded them. 

« The cultivation of grain coincides iu rooBt cases with the highest permanently inha¬ 
bited villages i hut the extremes of cultivated grain remain below the limit of permanent 
habitation. In the Himalaya the cultivation of grain does not exceed 11,800 feet, in Tibet 
14,700 feet, and in the Kuenlun 3,700 feet. The upper mean limit of grass vegetation is, 
in the Himalaya, 15,400 feet; in the trans.Himalayan districts 16,500; in the Kuenlnn grass 
is not found above 14,800 feet. Shrubs grow iu the Himalaya up to 15,200 feet; in the 
trana-Himalayan districts as high as 17,000 feet. On the plateaux north of the Karakoram, 
ahrubs are found at 16,905 feet, and, what is more remarkable, they occasionally grow there 
in considerable quantities on spots destitute of grass. 

“ In the Kuenlun the upper limit of shrubs does note xceed 12,700 feet; above this height 
grass is still plentiful j and shrubs being here, as generally everywhere else, confined to a 
limit below vegetation of grass, the range presents in this respect an essential contrast to 
the characteristic aspect of the Karakoram.’' 

Cultivation .—In the plain, at the foot of the hill*, the land is often irri¬ 
gated by canals from the Tawi and Ujh rivers, and in the Kashmir valley irri- 
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gation by oanals is also resorted to; but for the most part in the hills the land 
is bard/ii, i.e., dependent on rain entirely, plots of ground being terraced out of 
the hills the better to retain the rain-water. In Ladak, all cultivated land is 
called zhing, and this term is also generally used for a field of any kind. Cul* 
tivation is confined to the lands watered by the small streams and to the banks 
of the great rivers. 

Before entering on the enumeration of the woods of the Kashmir State, it is 
proper to say a few words regarding the source of production of these woods. 
The main economic value of these timbers (apart from considerations of strength, 
durability, texture, and oolor) will depend on the quantity in which they can 
be produced for buildings, for railways, and the many purposes for whieh timber 
is indispensable; nor is the supply of timber for building and furniture-making 
purposes all that we have to consider. In a country destitute of coal, the 
supply of fuel, both for the manufactories as well as for domestic consump¬ 
tion, is an important item in the consideration of the timber resources. The 
wood resources may be classified as follows :— 

lit .—The intramontane forests, by which are meant those vast expanses of 
wooded hillside and valley to be found in the interior of the Himalaya. The 
most accessible of these are situated along tbe great rivers, the Chen&b and the 
Jhelum. 

2nd .—Those submontane forests which clothe the sides of the lowest hills. 

Intramontane Forests .—Our knowledge of these is, to some extent, limited : 
the vast network of the Himalaya presents surface so varied and so difficult 
of access, that it is impossible to describe all tbe tracts of primeval forests that 
may exist. Our knowledge is principally derived from those who, following 
the valley s of tbe great rivers as inlets into the mountain fastnesses, have 
described what they wituessed. 

For practical purposes, it is to be remembered that forests are only specially 
noteworthy when they exist where there is a possibility of floating their timber 
on the great rivers, or their tributaries, or when very easy carriage to such 
places for launching is possible. Of the whole gigantic network of the Hima¬ 
laya, the physical features are of course extraordinarily varied. In many parts, 
principally in the trans-Himalayan districts, for miles around not a tree is seen j 
dreary wastes of glaciers, rooky peaks, and tracts covered with boulders and 
rocky fragments, are the characteristics; in other parts we have beautifully 
wooded valleys, while elsewhere there are dense forests of the stately deodar, 
or some of the less valuable pines. 

Timber-catching .—This brings much employment and gain to the people. 
Far back in the mountains, tbe deodars are felled and out up, and the logs 
rolled down to the edge to await the rising of the river. In May the logs are 
launched. No further care has to be taken of them; they are left to tbe 
chance of finding their way down a distance of from 150 to 200 miies. From 
Riasf, 20 miles above Akndr, to a place as far below it, this 40 miles is tbe 
space along which the logs are caught and brought to land. Nearly the 
jvhole population of the places along the river bank occupy themselves in the 
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work, for it comes at a time when farm work is slack. The plan is to provide 
wbat is called a sarnd, a goat-skin carefully taken off and carefully closed 
wherever an opening occurs; the end of one foreleg only is left open for 
inflating; the skin is blown out tight, and the end fastened up with a bit of 
string; to the hind legs are attached loops through which the maa puls Ids 
bare legs, and the stiff inflated skin comes up in front of his chest. Standing 
at a point whence he knows the current will force him out into mid-channel, 
the man waits till a log of timber comes opposite to him, and dashing in he 
6oon reaches it; and, exerting force and skill, guides it to a sheltered nook. 
'1 he places convenient for this are known, and men are Teady at each to 
receive the logs, while a mnnshi is by to measure the timber. There are some 
thirty stations for this work within the space mentioned. Few logs escape. 
Some of the timber comes from as far away as the Chamba territory, nbove 
PSdar, where the Panjib forest dspartmeut fell it. Some is felled by the 
Maharija’s forest department. 

The plan is to fell the tree with axes and cut" it into logs of length vary¬ 
ing, according to the use the timber is to be put to, from 10 to 20 feet 
or more, and to mark them in some distinctive way. The logs are then rolled 
down the sides of the hills, or down some small ravine of regular slope, to the 
river. 

"The work is done in the spring and early summer, or if deferred till 
autumn, it would he but in preparation for the next year. So that on the 
rising of the river, from the snow-melting, in May, June, July, and August, 
the logs may float away. In spite of some of them becoming stuck ou the 
rocks or stranded on the shore, a good many will find their way through the 
mountaiu oountry to where the river debouches into the plains.” {Drew.) 

Some others belong to contractors, to whom the right of felling has been 
sold. These different properties are recognised by the marks cut on the logs 
in the forest Thousands of logs are caught in this way every season ; 20,000 
logs, belonging to the Maharaja's forest department, have been caught in one 
year; these would average 20 or 25 cubic feet of timber, and would have a 
value of more than £20,000. The next stage in the timber business is to 
concentrate the logs, especially to bring down to Aknur those that have been 
caught higher up. This is done, when the force of the current has slightly 
moderated, by forming small rafts of three or fonr logs each and guiding them 
down. Collected at Aknur, the timber is either sold there or made up into 
larger rafts of fifty or sixty logs, and floated down some 50 miles to Wazfrahdd, 
whence it is distributed over the Panjab. The felled timber used to be nearly 
all deodar, that being the wood that stands best against the destructive white- 
ant ; but latterly Pi*ua exce/sa has been tried for railway sleepers; young 
trees of Firms longifotia have always been sent down for roofing the small 
bouses of the natives. (Drew.) 

We will now very briefly describe the characteristics of the forest tracts 
as far as is known. 

Beginning with the most eastern portion of cis-Himalayan districts, we 
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have firstly the valley of the Chendb. The river offers remarkable facilities 
for the transport of timber, and above Aknfir tarns (swimmers) are hardly 
needed to disengage the logs, Pddar is the highest tract in Kashmir terri¬ 
tories on the Chenab river; from it a large amount of deodar is obtained, the 
forests being favorably situated for the felling of the trees. In Padar the upper 
part of the forests consists mostly of silver fir and Pinus ercslsa j a little lower 
down appears the spruce fir; the deodars continue nearly to the river, a few 
hundred feet only at the lowest part being covered with high brushwood. The 
Chenab is here a rapid stream, running through a deep, rocky channel. On the 
north side the forest is much more luxuriant than on the opposite, aud then it 
usually is on slopes facing south; this is caused by the great depth and 
narrowness of the ravine through which the river flows. The south side of 
the valley, where not absolutely precipitous, is covered with forest, most 
frequently of pine. On the north side, though the upper parts are often bare 
and grassy, yet the banks of the river are usually well-wooded, and all the 
ravines which are deep and shady are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, birch, and many other trees. Poplars are 
planted near the villages, and also apricots and walnuts. West of Ashdari is a 
forest of oak (Quercia Ilex). Following the Chenab downwards towards 
Kishtwar we find at the lower part of the slopes, wherever a little ledge has 
enabled the seed to lodge, deodar trees crowning the rocks: the banks of the 
river consist of great broken cliffs, or rocky slopes that rise direct from the 
river for 6,000 or 7,000 feet. On the south side are dense forests, which, 
between Bagni and Kishtwar, consist of deodar, Pinus ttcelsa, oak, chestnut, 
with underwood of hazel. Lower down the river, at Rdrnbdn, the north side 
of the valley is partially covered with a forest, but from the general southerly 
aspect not a great proportion; it is only where side-slopes give a more shady 
outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a good part of the rest trees 
and bushes are scattered. In a shady ravine, through which the road to the 
Ranihdl pass runs, there is a wood in which alder, oak, walnut, and celt it are 
found. On the slope above Ramban, Pinus Congifolia grows scattered on the 
hillside; near the river there is no forest in any part of the valley, bqt a few 
trees of the Pinut longifolia scattered shout the banks. On the south side, 
scattered woods of this same tree are at first met with, aud at 4,000 feet the 
Quercus lanata appears. Round the village of Balofa are some fine table-topped 
deodars, perhaps the relic of a former forest. At 6,000 feet a fine forest 
commences. Between Ramban and Rfasf the lower elopes on the south side, 
which have been greatly denuded of trees, were formerly covered wim fir 
forest. 

Between Rfasf aud Aknur the timber is caught as described above. 

In the lower part of the Bhutna valley woods of oak, alder, horse-chestnut, 
and ash are met with. Higher up, forests of pines, and above Hamuri, in the 
ravines, are groves of poplar and walnut; a few trees of the same kind and 
birch being scattered about the hillsides. At Machel the mountain sides are 
barer; there are come stunted deodars, but at a height of 3,800 feet the 
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growth of that tree altogether ends; spruce and silver fir continue further; 
birch, which first appears at 8,000 feet, grows higher than all the others. 

The sides of the Banihdl stream are beautifully wooded j among the trees 
being deodar, oak, Pinus longi/olia, rhododendron, silver fir, elm, alder, celtis 
poplar, willow, Pin us excelsa, and walnut. 

These tributaries are all rapid in their course, and have rocky beds; the 
angles they flow in are often considerable, and they are generally practicable 
only for logs of sleeper or other short lengths. 

The Jhelum, with its great tributary the Kishan Ganga, is the next great 
river upon which timber-felling operations can be carried on. The Kashmir 
government monopolises the timber trade, and the only kind of wood (besides 
some Ml (Pin us longi/olia) from the Punch, a small tributary) sent down is 
the deodar, which is despatched as soon as the snow melts, and is collected 
and sold at Jhelum, in British territory. It is calculated that the average 
supply, exclusive of British timber from Kfighan, is about 2,000 logs, and 
some of the timber is 60 feet in length. 

Besides the deodar, the Pinus excelsa, Pinut longi/olia, ash, olive, plane, 
hazel, walnut, and maple, are procurable. 

The valley of the Indus, in that part which is within Kashmir territories, 
is almost bare of trees. No forests are seen; in the district of Rondu one first 
sees anything approaching to a wood; here the Pinus excelsa grows in small 
groves in several places on the south side of the river. Thomson says that 
during the winter he spent at Skatdu, the wood supplied for fuel was almost 
entirely eleagnus, no wild timber growing in the country. Poplar and willow, 
and in Rondu the plane tree, are cultivated round the villages in all parts of 
the Indus valley. The pencil cedar is rather common in Rondu. Colonel 
Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation round about 
Gilgit:— 

“ The pencil cedar I have found oontinuou«Iy from 14,400 feet down to 6,000 feet. The 
Pinut excelsa has a more limited range, a« it growa only between 3,600 and 12,000 feet. 
The deodar doea not grow in Qilgit. The edible pine grows in Astor. It is also found 
around Chaprot, and thick forests of it occur just below Gor. The birch is very common 
throughout Qilgit. Besides these, the tamarisk appears to thrive well. There are no oaks, 
and the wild olive is rare.”' 

In tbe Astor valley the birch and Pinus excelsa are found. 

The second class of forest lands are the hillsides of the inferior Himalaya, 
where access to the plains is comparatively easy. Between the Chettab and 
the Ravi the hills bordering the plains are clothed with forest; it is a close 
forest of trees, 20 to 80 feet high, mostly of two species of acacia and of 
Zizyphut Jujuba , with an underwood of the shrub called brenkar, which grows 
to a height of 8 or 4 feet. Between the Chenab and tbe Jhelum, the hills in 
the eastern portion are covered with brushwood and aspen trees scattered; 
more to the westward, by the Punch river, the low hills have the acacia and 
others, with the undergrowth of Itenkar; on the higher ridge is forest of 
long-leafed pine. 
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These forests iii the low hills sometimes spread down into the plain; the 
greatest space of flat ground now occupied by one, is close below Jamu, the 
forest having here been preserved by command. 

Farther within these outer hills there is not such a growth as to make a 
forest; it is rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same trees in a 
shrubby form, with euphorbia, which grows to a large size, and occasionally 
mango, pipal, banyan, bambu and palm. The Pinus longifolia is usually 
found first as one goes inwards on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
{Drew.) 

Trees. —Of trees, the deodar or Himalayan cedar ( Cedrus Deodar a, supposed 
to he identical with the cedar of Lebanon) merits the first notice. Its 
botanical range extends from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea-level, and in 
its most congenial locality it reaches a height of from 100 to 200 feet, and 
has a girth ranging from 20 to 40 feet. The deodar forests are very extensive 
and of great value. So. durable is its timber, that some used in the construc¬ 
tion of one of the wooden bridges over the Jhelurn wag found little decayed 
after exposure to the weather and water for above 400 years. 

Vigne writes :— 

“ A deodar, so largo os to require fifteen men to carry it on their shoulders, is worth about 
K16 on its arrival at the city; and a circular block of the same wood, a yard in height and 
thickness, is worth about a shilling. No wood hut the deodar is used, I was told, in heating 
a hath, on account of its superior perfume.” 

Drew says - 

" The deodar here is much more like the oedar of Lebanon than tho tree, still young s 
growing in England, would lead ono to suppose, the bending form of the boughs, as well as 
the particular light tint of green of the yonog plant, are lost as the tree grows, and the 
branches come to jut straight out and to make flat dark-leaved layers. 

11 In IMdar, deodar forests oocur in such positions as make it practicable to fell the trees 
for timber for uae in the Paujdb. The necessary condition is, that tho slope on which the 
trees grow should be near a large stream ; without an eitreme amount of labor the logs can 
be moved or slid, without fear of splitting, into the water, where they will float away down 
the stream. 

"Since the beginning of British rule in the Panjdb, the demand for deodar timber has 
been great. In former times, to some extent, but still more sinee the British name there, the 
Panjib has called on the Himalayas to supply it with timber; of all the Himalayan trees 
the deodar has been proved to be the best to resist destructive insects, especially the white- 
ants, which abound in the plains. 

“In tire course of years the most favorably situated forests in the Chenib valley have 
been felled, and there now remain chiefly trees which are either of a less girth than can be 
used to be tho best advantage, or at such a distanoe from the stream-bank that the transport 
of the logs to the water is difficult, or, may he, would involve a prohibitory expense. 

“What was considered a good tree was one whose girth a few feet above the ground 
would not be under 9 feet, and whose height, for useful timber, wbb 60 to 70 feet; now in 
the forests we passed through, from Kishtw&r to P&dar, the common girth was 6 or 6 feet 
only." 

A dark, strong-smelling oil, of powerful antiseptic properties, is made from 
the deodar. It is of the nature of a wood-oil, and between an oleo-resin and 
a true oil. 
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An oil is also made from the seeds of the deodar cones. These oils are 
used in preparing inflated skins for river use, and to preserve timber from 
insects. Tar is made from the dry distillation of pine chips, both of deodar 
and Pinus longifolia . One seer of wood yields about 2'fl chitaks of tar and 4'3 
chitaks of charcoal. To procure a seer of tar requires about six seers four 
chitaks of wood chips to charge the pot, and two maunds six seers and nine 
chitaks of chips for fuel. A resin is also made from the deodar. “ Although 
nearly all the easily-reached deodar trees of large size have been cut down, 
there still remain in the valleys of the Chen&b and its tributaries forests that 
may be made available by longer slides ; and there are besides, in places very 
accessible, numbers of trees which, though not of full size, will yet produce 
much useful timber.” 

Pencil cedar. —This cedar is found in Kashmir and Ladfik. At Hemis 
Shukpa is a grove of 100 or 200. The girth of several of these trees is 6 or 7 
feet, and some that have irregular truuks measure 10 feet and more. They 
taper quickly upwards, reaching to a height of 40 feet. 

Pinas longifolia .—The long-leafed pine (whose native names are ckil and 
chip), a tree whose needle foliage is of n light, bright-green color, is 
usually firBt found, as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost 
ridge. Drew found it there at a level of 1,400 feet, but only of a stunted form. 
On the broken plateaux and dry hillsides one sees fair-sized trees of it scat¬ 
tered about at 3,000 and 4,000 feet; at favorable spots, one sees whole woods 
of it, but even these are not so close and thick as those of the Finns ercclsa 
which cover the higher hills. The highest range of Finns longifolia seems to 
be 5,300 feet, or it may be a little more (Baden-Powell says 7,000 feet). 
From the facility of obtaining this wood and its lower price, little else is used 
in many places in the Panjab. There are two varieties known to traders—one 
with straight and the other with twisted fibre; the former is much preferred, 
especially when required for planks. The bark is employed in preparation of 
charcoal, and the resiu for dressing sores. Barnes says that in hot and exposed 
positions the growth is stunted, and the wood worth little or nothing. In 
sheltered localities, however, the forest consists almost entirely of erect, well¬ 
shaped trees, some of which will yield beams 80 feet long, and planks upwards 
of 2 feet in width. The luxuriance and compactness of the timber increase 
with the elevation up to 6,000 or 6,500 feet, and the climate of this region 
appears to be the best suited for its development; above and below this point 
the tree gradually deteriorates. Cher is useless lor railway sleepers, as it will 
not stand exposure to weather. 

The bark is of great lightness, but immense thickness, being formed of a 
Series of almost cork-iike layers, till it is nearly 4 inches thick in some cases. 

The turpentine made from this tree acts as a stimulant diuretic, and is princi¬ 
pally used in diseases of the urinary organs, chronic bronchitis and hemorrhages, 
also in rheumatism and fevers. 

Tar is made from the chips. It is a stimulant diuretic, principally used in 

1 Not _v«r, Ah atturi in Mkjm BataV Gsaatteer. Ydr is the native name for the Finns excelsa. 
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chronic bronchitis and skin diseases j also in phthisis, and as an application to 
ulcers. It is also used to remedy itching of the skin in camels during the cold 
season. 

Pints* excelsa .—Lofty pine (called y&r in Kashmir). It grows at an eleva. 
tion of from 7,000 to 11,000 feet, and its name (excelsa) refers to the height 
at which it flourishes, not to. its stature, which in general is nothing remark¬ 
able, though specimens occur of 120 feet in height. It does not, however, 
grow as high as the deodar. Thomson mentions seeing a stunted tree at 
12,500 feet on the north-east side of the Runang pass (Kandtvar). The wood 
is white and free from knots, and so resinous as to be used for flambeaux. 
It is the principal building material at Mari; as it retains its resin, it is 
stronger aud superior to all other pines, and is much esteemed for charcoal for 
smelting iron ore. It grows in all parts of the cis-Himalayan districts, and 
also in Uondti in Baltistau. 1 It does not grow in Ladak. 

Thomson writes 

“ The Pimm excelsa occurs ill small groves in several places on the south side of the River 
Indus near Roudu at elevations of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. It was first observed opposite 
the village of Siri (Tsiiri), but is more plentiful about the loot of Rondd. One or two trees 
occur close to the river on the north bank. The occurrence of this tree mast be considered 
to indicate a greater degree of humidity than exists in the upper part of the Indus valley. 
Uodivin-Austen says it is here of tall growth." 

Pinus Oerardiana, or the edible pine.—-The only places where Drew has met 
with it in the Kashmir State are ill Pddar and near Duidn in the Astor valley; 
it is a large spreading tree with smooth barb. Scattered individual trees are 
found in the Padar forests. Thomson thus describes these trees :— 

“ They are quite disti net from the Pinus longifolia and Pinus excelsa, being more 
Compact, with much shorter leaves aud a very peculiar bark, felling off in large patches so as 
to leave the trunk nearly smooth. They bear an abuudauce of large pendulous cones, about 
the site of a small pineapple, containing, like the stone pine of Europe, edible nuts of an 
elongate, oblong form, which, when roasted like chestnuts, are agreeable to the taste, though 
with a little flavor of turpentine. This tree has been repeatedly tried in the rainy districts 
of the Himaia 3 'a, but will not succeed, a dry climate being essential to it. The wood is 
cot used." 

Fir*,— 1 The only firs appear to be the silver fir and the spruce fir. Thomson 
mentions seeing what he thought was a silver fir on the south side of the 
Clien&b valley in Pddar; it also grows in Badrawdr, Elevation 8,000 to 
11,000 feet. The wood is not so much valued as that of the other pines, 
but is used for shingles in roofing, being cleft, not sawn into pieces. This 
tree much resembles the spruce fir. This latter occurs in Pddar, Badrawdr, 
and in the Stok valley, north of the Indus in Baltistan. The wood when 
under cover lasts pretty well, but is generally not much valued as it splits 
easily. It makes beautiful laths. It grows plentifully at an elevation of 
9,000 to 11,000 feet, and is often 100 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. It is 
the least valued of all the Indian conifers. 


1 Godwin- Austen was told that this tree omirredin all the shady ravines in the watershed 
between the Indus and Shigar, 
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Yew (Taxus baccata).-— r The common yew, called " postal," abounds. The 
bark of this tree is exported to Lad&k, where it is used by the Bbots as a 
substitute for tea. In L^h it is called sang. 

The timber is good, heavy, and durable, and takes a good polish. It is 
used for bows and jampdn poles. It grows at an elevation of from 9,000 
to 10,500 feet. It alters its appearance, as well as its form of growth, very 
much when it grows in the higher latitudes and in deep forests. It is a large 
tree with a naked trunk. It is often of great thickness, but seldom attains 
any great height; the thick trunk generally dwindles away or divides into 
branches at a few feet above the ground. The leaves and berries are poisonous 
to cattle. The former are said to bo sedative and are used in epilepsy. A 
drug is made from it which is used in epilepsy and indigestion. 

Oak .—It is a remarkable fact—one that has been noticed by Dr. Falconer, 
Dr. Thomson, and Mr. Drew—that on the south side of the Kashmir valley, 
one does not see the oak and rhododendron, although the elevation of the 
ground corresponds to that where, on the other side of the Panjab hills, these 
trees are abundant. 

There are several varieties. The Quereus demicarpifolia, called by the 
natives kreu, flourishes on hills that have a southern aspect; it grows certainly 
as high as 11,509 feet, and Drew thinks it reaches to close on 12,000 feet. 
The timber is much esteemed by the natives, but on account of the height at 
which it grows, it is seldom brought to market. The tree is very tall and 
straight. It seldom grows below 8,000 feet. Another variety is the Quereus 
Ilex; its wood is hard, heavy, and tough. It is always a small rigid tree. 

The timber of all oaks is hard and good, and so heavy that it will not float, 
and consequently when the logs are launched into the rivers they are supported 
between pines or bambus. 

All the Himalayau species are evergreen, and the leaves afford valuable 
nourishment in winter to sheep and goats. 

Elm .—The elm is frequently met with in the cis-Himnlayan district. 
Thomson writes :— 

“ A small-leaved elm which is common near Tagar, in Nubr<, is apparently wild. I have 
not met with this tree elsewhere in Tibet, but Mr. Vigne mentions tliat he mot with an elm 
in the mountains between Shigar and Khspalu. It appears to bo the same as a speoies 
common in the forests of the lower valleys of Kashmir." 

The wood of the large-leaved elm is porous, but durable when constantly 
wet. It is therefore much used for damp foundations. The wood of the small, 
leaved elm is more open-grained than the English elm, and is less esteemed 
than the last named. 

Cypres *.—The oypress (native tarn) is common in gardens, but does not 
appear to be indigenous, Thomson mentions a very small species which grew 
in the watercourses in the valley of the Shyok; it appeared to be a dwarf state 
of a species common in the plains of India. The wood of the sard is remark, 
ably durable. A drug is made from the cypress, which is used as an aromatio 
stimulant in piles, and to purify the blood. The wood and fruit are said to be 
astringent and antlielmentio. 
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CAundr.—1'he buiti or cAundr, a species of palm tree ( Platanus orientaltt), 
is also considered an erotic, but is probably nowhere found more abundant or 
luxuriant than in Kashmir. By order of the Mogul emperors, a grove, com¬ 
posed of chundrs and poplars, was planted in every village in Kashmir, and 
these, now at their full growth, are among the greatest ornaments of the 
valley. Moat of these are ascribed to the philanthropic governor of Kashmir, 
All Mardtfn Khan, who exercised his office under Shah Jah£n from 1642 
to 1657. Baron Hiigel proves the cAundr to be exotic from the fact that it 
has ceased to be reproductive in this soil; and Vigne, who saw a cAundr tree 
at Th£i)a, and believes that it is nowhere found nearer the plains of India, 
states that the largest specimens he ever met with were in the valley opposite 
to Therapia, on the Bosphorus, and at a village in Avin, under the Elburz 
mountaius near Tihran; this latter measured 66 feet in girth. Dr. Elmslie 
says that he has not seeu a cAundr tree in Kashmir with a greater girth than 
87 feet. The wood is said to be good for building purposes, but there is a pro. 
hibitiou against cutting it. It is used in the manufacture of papier-mache 
boxes. It is rather soft, but well suited for furniture, doors, and turnery. 
Its bark is sometimes subject to a morbid hypertrophy, which has many, if 
not all, the properties of cork. 

The propagation of the cAundr tree is said to he a matter of considerable 
difficulty ; planting barley round the young cuttings is supposed to accelerate 
their growth. 

Poplar .—Poplars ( phras) and lime trees attain great Bize and luxuriance - 
of the former there are two species in the valley, one of which is called the 
Kashmir poplar, the other the Kibul poplar. 

The poplars in the tvans-Himalayan districts are of two sorts_one a 

spreading tree with large cordate leaves, which is common in all the villages 
up to the highest limit of tree cultivation; it is quite identical with the 
Poptilus balsamifera. The other is a tall, erect, aud slender tree, with much 
darker foliage and smaller leaves; it seems to be the common black poplar of 
Europe. 

The wood of all poplars is soft, white, easily worked, and suitable for 
carving. 

The Populus alba seems to be indigenous in some of the Himalayan 
valleys south of Kashmir; and also occurs in Chorbat in Baltistdn. It is 
used for roofing in Lad6k. 

A drug is made from the Populus alba which acts as a tonic. It is 
used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases. Its bark is said to be 
useful in strangury. 

Tbe Populus eupkratica occurs at intervals along the valley of the Indus, 
but appears to be far from oommon, and to confine itself to hot sandy places. 
In several parts of Nubri it is common enough, but only, as far as Thomson 
observed, ou the south side of the Sbyok. This poplar is also remarkable 
for tbe changeable shape of its leaves, which vary from broadly deltoid, and 
coarsely toothed, to narrow, linear, and quite entire. The tree is much used 
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for fuel. The timber is good, not very bard, white or yellow, and suitable ,for 
turning. The twigs are used for tooth-brushes. 

The wood of the Populua ciliala is not valued. The coma of the seed is 
good for paper-material. 

Ckettnul. —The mountain glades produce a species of wild chestnut tree 
(hdnakdvu), which attains a size in general far exceediug that of the European 
variety. 

Maple. —Common in Kashmir; wood not much esteemed. 

Birch. —The bhvjpatr or birch ( lielula tartariea) , and alder, approach the 
limit of perpetual congelation. 

The birch is more hardy than the alder, and extends to a greater elevation. 
The hark is easily detached without injury to the tree, and is'largely used 
by the natives of the valley for spreading over the roofs of houses, and, 
separated into thin sheets or leaves, as paper for packing goods in; it keeps 
out the damp most thoroughly. It is also used for umbrellas, for writing 
upon, for the flexible tubes of hukaa, and even for lining clothes. The wood 
is good, used for cups, common turnery, and for fuel by travellers. Prom 
the birch tree a drug is made which is used in sprains and bruises. It is 
said to be useful in disorders of the bile and blood, also ear-aohe. 

Alder. —This tree occurs iii the shady ravines in Kashmir. The timber is 
hard, firm, and difficult to cut, of a pale brownish-red color. It is used for 
gunpowder charcoal, but not for iron furnaces. Tbe bark is useful iu tanning. 

Ath, —This tree does not occur frequently, but is found in Rondu iu 
Ilaltistan, as well as the cis-Himalnyan districts. There are two kinds, the 
large ash and the crab ash. The wood of the former is excellent, strong, tough, 
and elastic, like English ash. The latter furnishes a good elastic wood of 
small size, suited for staves, jampdn poles, and ploughs. Grows at a height 
of 5,000 to 7,Ol'O feet. 

Hazel. —This tree is met with in Kashmir. The timber is elastic, but 
small, used in making rings for coolies, hoops, &c. Elevation 8,000 feet. 
From the nut a drug is made, which is used for coughs and special diseases. 

Holly. —In the valleys of Badrawar a species of holly [knrsu) is very 
abundant, and is used as fodder for goats; it is doubtful if it ever produces 
berries. The wood is heavy, hard, and fine-graiued, and is used for various 
purposes of carpentry. 

Acacia. —Close forests of these trees, 20 and 30 feet in height, are met 
with in the outermost range of hills nearest the plains. There are two kinds, 
the Acacia arabica (native Hkar) and tbe Acacia modesla (native pku/di). The 
wood of the former is dark brown, hard, tough, and often crooked. It is 
most extensively used for agricultural implements, makes excellent tent pegs, 
and, except box and olive, is the best wood for cog-wheels, teeth of machinery, 
and blocking tackle. The tree is of rapid growth, requires no water, and is 
worthy of cultivation, It produces a useful gum, and its pods are a favorite 
food for sheep and goats. The bark is used for tanning, and gives a reddish 
tinge to the leather; it is also used by the natives in snake-bites, and as an ap¬ 
plication to cancer and ulcers, and in fermenting sugar for distilling. The 
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gum exudes principally in March and April: there are two kinds, the red and 
the white; the former is the most efficacious. It is used in coughs, rheuma¬ 
tism, mucous discharges, &c. It has been employed as a local application in 
bleeding and burns. 

The timber of the Acacia modetta is hard and tough, but inferior to that 
of the Acacia arabica. It is used for charcoal, ploughs, and wheelbarrows. It 
grows readily in poor sandy soils. A gum is made from it which is sometimes 
used instead of gum-arabic. The roots are made into slow matches ; they are 
first beaten, to separate the bark, and then twisted into a match and dried. 

Willow .—Two varieties of willow (8alix alba) grow in the Kashmir valley : 
the musk willow, muska vlr and the vota vir. The twigs are used in basket- 
making, and the Hindtis of the valley clean their teeth with them; they also 
chew them to sweeten their breath and improve the digestion. 

The native hakims regard a pediluvium of the leaves as very efficacious 
in cholera. Branches of the willow are out and the leaves stored up as fodder 
for oxen, sheep, and goats in the winter time. The weeping willow does not 
grow in Kashmir, but is said to be found on the Rattan Pir, to the south of 
the Panjal range. 

The willow occurs in Baltistin and Lndik, where it is often grown in 
regular plantations, being planled in rows, and frequently pollarded, the 
twigs being in great demand for baskets and other useful purposes in so tree¬ 
less a country. When allowed to grow to tlieir full size, they spread much, 
and attain a length of upwards of 30 feet. The cultivated willows of Tibet 
are mostly European forms. Salix fraoilis and s. alba are the most common. 
The wood of the latter is used for boarding, and the leaves are highly valued 
in winter as food for sheep. From the latter tree a dvug is made which acts 
as a tonic, and is used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases. 

Z> typhus Jujuba .—This tree is found on the outermost hills bordering on 
the plains ; the natives call it b/r. The wood is hard and durable, and, when 
of sufficient size, may be turned to many useful purposes. It is made into 
combs, charpais, clogs, and saddletrees; all these purposes indicate toughness. 

The fruit called jujube is said to be nourishing. The berries are considered 
by the natives to purify the blood and to assist digestion. 

The bark is said to be a remedy for diarrhoea. The root is said to be used 
ns a decoction in fever, and also, powdered, to be applied to ulcers and old 
wounds. The leaves are used to polish gems. The seeds are used as au 
astringent in diarrhoea. 

Euphorbia. —This grows in the outermost hills, and is confined to the 
hottest and driest slopes ; it is remnrkuble for its peculiar shape, its thick, 
fleshy, five-angled branches, and its milky juice, It frequently attains a 
considerable height, 20 to 30 feet. When old, the stem contains a regular, 
though loose and fibrous, wood, and it is often used for firewood. A gutta¬ 
percha-like substance is obtaiued from the juice, which may be used as a 
waterproof coating. 

Maagnns confer/'i. —Mooreroft states that the sanjif, a species of eleeagnus, 
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is plentiful in Kashmir ; its fruit by distillation yields a beverage whioli the 
Chinese hold to be not inferior to that of the grape. The wood is small. 

Thomson mentions this tree both in BaltistSn and NubrfL 

Juniper, —Junipers ( yettu ) and rhododendrons (fatak-tsun) grow on the 
mountains at a height of 11,000 feet, and furnish the only fuel proem-able at 
that elevation. 

Rhododendron .—-The wood of this tree is coarse, brittle, and brown in 
color, and little used except for fuel. It may be had, however, for posts, &c., 
as large as 6 inches in diameter. The flowers are made into a jelly. 

Daphne. —This grows in the hills from 5,000 to 8,000 feet; it is known in 
Kashmir as sanarkat. Prom the bark paper is made. The fibre of the bark 
also possesses great tenacity and makes strong ropes. 

Berberry. —The fruit of this is dried for currants, and its yellow-juiced 
root and wood yield an extract called rat. Wood too small to be of much 
use except for firewood. 

Celtit. — The brimij (Celtis eaucasica), a species of nettle tree, abounds in 
the cemeteries and near ziarats and shrines, but is not found in the forests. It 
is the most tropical of all the plants that grow in the Kashmir valley. The 
timber is rather soft, and used for firewood. It is a large, rapid-growing tree. 
Its bark is used as cordage. The inner fibres of the bark are by the native 
reticulated into a kind of fabric. The leaves are said to be used in polishing 
horns. 

Banyan (Ficus indica) is found among the low hills bordering the 
plains. The wood of all the ficus family (which includes the pipal) is soft, 
aud seldom used except for firewood. Neither the banyan nor the pipal are 
allowed to be cut by villagers. The leaves afford valuable food for camels. 
The aerial roots were much used by the Sikhs for making slow matches for 
their matchlocks. The roots are beaten to separate the bark, and the fibres 
are twisted into a match and dried. The leaves are applied to bruises. The 
juice contains caoutchouc ; it is occasionally used in toothache, and also applied 
to cracked soles of the feet. The barb is supposed to be a tonic. 

Pipal (Ficus religiosa) is also found among the low hills near the plains, 
and is considered sacred. From it a drug is made, used in cough and asthma; 
it is considered by the natives cool and dry ; the young leaves are said to he 
useful in affections of tbe skin and boils. The bark is noted to be an astrin¬ 
gent. The fruit is said to be laxative and to promote digestion. 

Bambu. —This tree is found among the lower hills. The varied uses of 
this valuable plant are admirably described by Major Drury, some extracts of 
whose account follow : — 

"Of it are made implements for weaving; the post and frames of the roofs of huts ; scaf¬ 
folding for buildings; portable stages for native processions; raised floors for granaries; 
stakes for nets in rivers; rafts, masts, oars, yards, spars, and boat decks. It is used for 
building bridges across creeks; for fences; as a leverfor raising water for irrigation ; and for 
flag poles. Several agricultural implements are made of it, as are also carts, doolies or litters, 
and biers ; tbe shafts of spears, bows, and arrows, clubs, and Ashing rods. A joint of batnbh 
serves as a holder for pens, small instruments, and tools, It is used as a case in which 
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things of little bulk ere sent to a distance. A joint of bamlu answers the purposes of a 
bottle i and a section of it as a measure for solids and liquids in the bazar. A piece of it is 
used as a blowpipe, and as a tube in a distilling apparatus. A small bit of it, split at one 
end, serves as tongs to take up burning charcoal; and a thin slip of it is sharp enough to 
be used as a knife in shelling betel-nuts, &c. Its surface is so hard, that it answers the 
purpose of a whetstone upon which the ryots sharpen their bill-hooks, sickles, &o. Cut into 
lengths, and with the partitions knocked out, the stems form durable water-pipes, or by a 
little contrivance are made into cases for holdiug papers ; slit into strips, they afford a most 
durable material for weaving into mats, baskets, window-blinds, and even the sails of boats. 
The fibre is used for rope and for paper-making." 

Date-palm. —The wild date (Phcenix eylvetlrie) is another of the tropical 
trees found among the lower hills near the plains. Rafters may be made from 
it ; also pillars and water-troughs. It yields a rope fibre. Its leaves are 
fibrous, and fans and mats are abundantly made from them. The fruit, in 
some parts of tne PanjAb, forms a staple of food. Dates are carefully pre¬ 
served when beginning to get ripe, by a piece of matting being put over them 
to prevent the ravages of birds. 

Fothergilla involucrata. —This tree is common in Kashmir and the Chenab 
valley, but is of small size. The wood is hard and tough, and is used for pegs 
and indoor work ; also for the suspension bridges called jhula. 

Chob-i-Paut .—Vigne mentions a tree, called chob-i-pant, in the Persian 
language, which he thus describes:— 

“ In general form it resembles a gigantic hazel or tho ground ash, having straight 
brandies, averaging about 2J inches in diameter, and 10 or 15 feet in height. The leaf is a 
small oue, but somewhat resembles that of the hazel in shape. Its fruit is in clusters of 
small nuts. Its wood is remarkable for its hardness, and is much used by the natives whon 
wood of that quality is required. In hardness and general appearance it much resembles box, 
though somewhat darker in color. I should think that it would make an excellent lance, 
wood. The best kind of tent-pegs are made from it, as they do not split under the mallet; 
and they oan be made so thin as scavcely to occupy more than half the space of those made 
from other wood. The chob-i-paut, which is, I am told, a fothergilla, is very common in 
the straths and mountain aides at the westorn end of Kashmir, but I do not remember to 
have seen it in the eastern. I found it in Badrswdr, but nowhere to the south of Doda. The 
elevation at which it grows is between 5,500 and 4,400 feet, and, as far as I can judge, I 
should say that a civole whose opposite poles were placed upon the two last-mentioned places, 
would embrace the entire region in which I should expect to find it." 

Sandalwood. —Elmslie states that there 1 b said to be a forest of sandalwood 
(i tsandum ) in Wama Dm, in the Kulhar parg ana, beyond Islamabad. 

Sycamore. —Thomson mentions this as occurring in Padar on the north 
side of the Chenab, in the Banihal valley. 

Plane tree { Platanut orienlalie) called chundr (q.v.) by the natives. 

Fruits. —Hiigel, a sound and well-informed botanist, who, however, made 
but a short stay iu the valley in the depth of winter, considers Kashmir 
superior to all other countries in the abundance and excellence of its fruits; 
Vigne, on the contrary, esteemed them inferior to those of Little Tibet and 
Kandahar. Girdlestone says it is rare to get any fruits of first-rate quality 
in Kashmir, simply because they are allowed to run wild, no heed being given 
to manuring, pruning, and grafting. 

Mulberry, —The mulberry grows very abundantly in Kashmir, and the 
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people eat largely of the fruit, of which they are very fond. The Kashmiris 
have a saying that God has been very good to provide the bears with such ex¬ 
cellent food. The fruit lies scattered, and rots itround the villages so abun¬ 
dant is it, and the bears are surfeited with its lusciousness. The mulberry is 
also cultivated in parts of the Indus valley. 

The wood of all old mulberry trees is hard, and highly esteemed ; it is used 
for furniture, parts of boats, &c. The leaves form a valuable fodder for 
cattle. 

Girdlestone enumerates the following eight kinds of mulberry —ndh (black), 
sa/id, beddna, eharitut, skdhtnt, til kdbuli, chokahtdl, tdldoshakhdh. 

Walnut .—The walnut tree flourishes in a remarkable manner in Kashmir. 
The nuts ripen about the middle of September, the trees are then beaten, and 
the fall of the nut to the ground detaches the outer rind. The trees yield 
from four to six thousand nuts annually; some few as many as ten thousand, 
or even more. 

The government share is nominally half the crop, but the villagers assert 
that after the numerous officials interested in the collection of the government 
dues have been satisfied, only about a quarter of the crop remains to the culti¬ 
vator. 

The government share, which is estimated while the fruit is on the trees, 
is either paid in cash or in the oil which is extracted from the nuts. 

Walnut, oil is extensively used for all oulinary purposes and is highly 
esteemed by the natives, but strangers to the valley caimot indulge in it with 
impunity. For illuminating purposes it is mixed with linBeed (alsi) and other 
oils, as when used by itself it does not burn freely. 

Almost the whole of the walnuts produced in Kashmir are converted into 
oil, only a very small proportion being preserved for food. 

The shells, which are used for fuel, are removed before the kernels are sent 
to the oil-press. W alnut trees are always raised from seeds, which are sown 
in March and germinate in about two mouths j the earth is previously prepared 
and manured. 

The rind, in its fresh state, gives a greenish dye much used for the cloth 
of which the undress uniform of the soldiers is made; and, in its dry state, a 
darker shade almost amounting to black. 

Tbe walnut tree grows in nearly every part of the Kashmir State, but is 
generally cultivated, and so much valued for its fruit that little of its timber 
is available. 

The following are the three principal species:— 

Kagazi .—This is the finest and most shady tree, and bears the best fruit, but 
the yield is not large; burzal, inferior to the kagazi; want, tbe commonest spe¬ 
cies, but yields the largest amount of fruit. 

Vigne states that five kinds of walnuts are found in Kashmir; among 
them the bulbul dun, the shell of which is so soft that the nightingales are 
said to peck holes in it I 

The wood of the walnut, when old, is hard and dark. It is used for cabi¬ 
net work, papicr-macM boxes, and guD-stocks. 
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Flies are greatly attracted by the fragrance of the leaves; and the bark 5s 
frequently used for cleaning the teeth. Moorcroft gives the following parti¬ 
culars regarding the culture of the walnut and the use of the oil in Kash¬ 
mir - 

lt The hagazi is no called from its shell being nearly as thin as paper ( hag at ), so that it 
may be readily broken by the hand; it is the largest of the whole, and its kernel is large and 
easily extracted. Its superiority is said to be attributable to its having been originally en¬ 
grafted j however this may be, it is now raised from seed alone, and does not degenerate* 
The nuts steeped in water for eight days are planted in the beginning of March, and the 
shoot generally makes its appearance in about forty days. If reared bv grafts, the process is 
performed when the plant is five years old ; the bead, being cut off horizontally, at a conve¬ 
nient height, is partially alii or opened in its circumference, and the scions are inserted into 
the slits without any binding; but clay-mortar, worked up with rice-husks, is put round it, 
aud kept from being washed away by being enveloped in broad slips of birch-bark. 

“In Kashmir the walnut tree begins to bear fruit ordinarily when seven years old, but 
two or three years more elapse before it is in full bearing. This is conceived to be the case, 
when on a single tree the average annual number of nuts brought to maturity amounts to 
about twenty-five thousand. It has been observed that after a few seasons of full bearing, 
walnut trees fall off in producing fruit, and run with great luxuriance to leaf and branch. 
To this latter condition the Kashmiris apply the appellation of “ must ,'* and to remedy it 
cut down all the small branches, bringing the tree to the state of a pollard. During the year 
following shoots and leaves alone are produced, which are succeeded by a crop of fruit, in 
that ensuing, so abundant as to compensate for the absence of nuts in the preceding sea¬ 
son. The walnuts which fall whilst green furnish the material for a color of this tint, 
which, however, is not permanent; but the husks of the ripe fruit are sold to the dyers as a 
basis for a fixed black. 

u The country-people break tbo walnuts at home, and carry the kernel alone to market, 
where it is sold to oil-pressets. Each assdoad of kernel yields eight faji of oil, each weigh¬ 
ing six seers, or forty-eight seers in the whole. About 12,000 assdoads of walnut-kernels 
are annually appropriated to the oil-press in Kashmir. Walnut oil is preferred to linseed oil 
for all the uses to which the latter is applied; and in Kashmir, as on the continent of Europe, 
it is employed in cookery, and also for burning in lamps, neither much clogging the 
wick, nor yielding muoh smoke. It is, however, inferior both for cooking and burning to the 
oil of til (sesamum). This oil is sufficiently free from smell to admit of being made the 
medium for extraoting the perfume of the jasmin (ga*min), the tuberose {zambak), narcissus 
(nergbiz), chamomile (babena), and of the yellow rose ( zeba ), The process is managed by 
adding one weight of flowers to three weights of oil in a bottle, which being corked is exposed 
to the rays of the sun for forty days, when the oil is supposed to be sufficiently impreg¬ 
nated for use. Walnut oil is exported to Tibet and brings a considerable profit. 

“ P.y ancient custom the crop of nuts was equally divided between the government and 
the owner of the tree, but at present the former takes three fourths, leaving but one foorth to 
remunerate the farmer ; yet, under this oppression, the cultivation of the walnut is extended, 
and Kashmir, in proportion to its surface, produces a much larger quantity of nuts than any 
portion of Europe. Vegetable oils are extensively used in Kashmir, and various substances 
ore used in their production; nine people out of ten eat oil with their food instead of ghi or 
clarified butter/* 

Cherry ^The cherry tree is cultivated in Kashmir. There are two kinds, 
hah#hi and surkh. The bird-cherry also grows in some parte of the cis* 
Himalayan districts; the fruit of it is edible, and the kernel yields a poisonous 
volatile oil, similar to oil of almonds, 

Apticol,~- -Large quantities of dried apricots ure imported into Kashmir 
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from Baltistin, and the following different varieties are produced in the val¬ 
ley :— iota teera, tsoki /sera, modari ttera, tetha Uera, khus (sera goriol . 

In Tibetan the fruit is called cAuli. It is one of the great cultivated 
vegetable products of BaltistSn, and upon which the people are largely depend¬ 
ent for food. Apricots also grow freely on the lower-lying parts of Ladak. 

The flesh of the apricot is separated from the stone and spread out on the 
house-tops to dry; when nearly so, it is collected and pressed into the form of 
cakes or round balls, not uncommonly having the kernels put among the flesh. 
This is called “ gating ” by the Bhots. The best is produced at Shigar and in 
Skardu. Dr. Aitcbison writes— 

“ I can only liken it to very dry fruit lozenges, with the full flavor of tho apricot, the 
substance melting away upon eating it, without any fibre or leathery consistency. I fancy it 
owes its superiority to the dryness of the climate in which it is prepared, as well as to the 
quality of the fruit." 

The Bbots call the stones of the apricot raktsi, and the kernels, which 
are bitter, stigi. Prom the kernels an oil is extracted, and for this purpose 
they are largely imported into Ldh, as well as the oil itself, called stigu- 
mur. 

The wood is hard, but rarely met with sound. It is used for making 
boards of books in Ladak, which are often carved. 

An amber-colored and soluble gum is made from the apricot tree. 

Apple and Pear.-— Apples and pears ripen in the valley early in September, 
and are garnered about the middle of that month. Nature is so bountiful that 
a large proportion of the crop falls to the ground, and is either eaten by the 
cattle or rots uncared for. What remains is collected early in September, the 
men climb the trees and shake the branches ; the fruit which falls to the ground 
is then gathered into heaps, and, if not quite ripe, is spread for a day or two iu 
the sun until it reaches maturity. The fruit is then cut up into halves or quar¬ 
ters, and the pieces threaded on long strings, which are hung to the rafters of the 
dwellings; if, however, the crop is large, it is consigned to capacious kilt,as or 
baskets; in this case great care must be taken that the fruit is tboroughly 
dried before it is put away, otherwise fermentation ensues and it decays. 
If carefully dried, it is said that apples can be preserved for a year; but pears 
do not usually keep good for more than about two months. The variety 
of apple known as the atnbir taunt is the most esteemed, and the ndk pear 
has the preference, both for eating and preserving. 

Dried fruit forms an important article of food in Kashmir during the 
winter; as it is considered a heating diet, it is always eaten at the morning 
meal; and, for the same reason, whatever remains on the disappearance of the 
winter snows and the advent of spring is given to the cattle. 

It is commonly prepared by being pounded and mixed with walnuts and 
the seeds of the amaranth (ganhdr) ; it is also frequently boiled with milk or 
butter-milk (gums). 

Dried apples are called taunt hut and dried pears tang hut. 
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The following list comprises the different varieties of apples most com- 
monly produced, arranged according to their quality :— 

Ambir taunt .—Best description; ripens late in the autumn; yields the 
largest crop. 

Kudu seri-tsmt. 

Safrkund taunt. —Earliest variety. 

Siltral-ttunt. 

Nabid trdl taunt. 

Tank taunt. 

Tetshukur and balapur, —Worst descriptions. 

The following varieties of pears grow in the valley ; — 

Ooshi bug .—The earliest variety and best for eating. 

b’dk. —Latest and best for keeping. 

Koter nul .—An early sort; a good eating pear. 

liar ndk .—Inferior description. 

Dr. Elmslie mentions a species of pear with a thick skin called tang, of 
which there are the following varieties:— Isok tanj , modur tan;', k/tar tanj, sihra 
tanj. The country-people cook the tanj in warm water. 

Apple trees and pear trees are raised from cuttings. 

The manufacture of cider and perry was attempted under government 
direction in 1804, hut it failed, owing chiefly to the bad quality of the oasks. 

The wood of the apple tree is pretty hard and close, good for cog-wheels 
and gun-stocks, but inferior to that of the pear tree. Quantities of apples 
and pears are grown at Basaoli and exported to the plains. They are also 
grown in Ladfik and Baltistan. Wild apples, called the, grow on the banks 
of the Chenab. 

The wood of the pear tree is good for carving; it is procurable 6 to 10 
inches in diameter, but rare. The wood of the wild pear is brown and compact, 
used in Lad£k for boards of books and printing-blocks. The fruit is eaten 
when overripe and decaying, like the European medlar. 

Plum. —The plum tree is cultivated in Kashmir, but does not appear to 
grow wild. The wood is not generally sound, but handsome, resembling pear 
or cherry. It is used in turning ; not available in any quantity. 

Peach .—There are two varieties of peach— modur Uunun, the sweet peach, 
and tyut tsunun, the sour peach. 

Quince .—There are two varieties of quince produced in Kashmir-- tsok 
bamtsunt and modur bamtsunt, the sour quince and the sweet quince. This 
fruit ripens in the mouth of October and is of superior quality; the tree is 
propagated from cuttings. 

The seeds act as demulcents, and are used by the natives in diarrhoea, 
dysentery, sore-tbroat, and fevers. The dried fruit is used as a refrigerant. 

Orange .—Neither orange, lemon, nor any other species of citrus arrives at 
maturity in Kashmir, though many attempts have been made to introduce 
them, as the cold of winter proves invariably fatal to them, though Vigne 
imagines both might be grown with the assistance of a little artificial heat. 
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Id the low hills and plains of Jntnu they are cultivated, and as far inland 
as Raraban. The timber of the orange tree is hard, but not available in 
quantity, as the tree is scarce, and so much valued for its fruit, 

Ouava .—Cultivated in Kashmir. The wood is small, but very hard, and 
is used for handles of tools, mallets, &c. 

Cultivated in Kashmir, ’The sweet almonds are considered dry 
and warm remedies, and are used in headaches and debilities. Oil is made ol 
them. A branch of the tree is said to keep flies out of the room in which it is 
placed. 

Mango .-—The mango tree is frequently planted in groves in the low hills 
and plains of the Jamu province. The wood is open, yet durable if not 
exposed to wet; it is liable to be worm-eaten. It is much used for packing 
chests. The fruit is much eaten and is used as an aperient and a tonic. 
Though this fruit is grown extensively, there are very few good mangoes to be 
obtained; the majority are small in size, very fibrous, sweet, but abounding 
in turpentine. Natives usually prefer mangoes when they are quite flabby 
and soft. 

Olive .—This tree grows in the Chenab valley and the low hills. The wood 
is strong, heavy, and compact, good for all mechanical purposes, but generally 
not obtainable of large size. It is used for the teeth of wheels iu the Madho- 
pur workshops, or combs, tool handles, &c. 

Plantain .—Grows in the lower portion of the Chenfib valley and in the low 
bills and plains. The leaves are used to apply to inflamed or ulcerated skiu 
as in blisters. The root and stem are considered by natives tonics, and useful 
in disorders of the blood. The fruit is sweet and nutritive, and is considered 
by some to be the original food of man iu Paradise; hence its name (Muea pa- 
radisiaea). 

The art of making flour from the plaintaiu or preserving it, is apparently 
unknown. 

It is said that the plantain will grow in the poorest soil. A sucker being 
planted, soon attains maturity—some varieties in eight months, others within 
a year-each producing a buuch of fruit which may weigh from 25 to 401bs. 
Each throws out from its roots, and arouDd its stem, from six and seven to 
eight and ten fresh suckers. These form each a distinctive plant. The suckers 
are cut down annually. The fibres may be easily separated; they are then 
washed to free them from pulpy matter and dried in the shade. Hopes may 
then be made. 

Paper of excellent quality has been made of the plantain tree in the Gujrat 
jail iu the Panjfib. 

Vine ,—There are said to be at least six varieties of grape growing in Kash¬ 
mir, of which Dr. Elmslie gives the following enumeration :—kuhmishi dad, 
krihun dad or kaivir dad, apaimau dad, d4n dad or pan dad, haeain dad, 
iaiea dad. The last variety is so named from its being as black as a crow. 
The first, third, and fifth varieties are said to be the finest. Grapes are in 
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season in Kashmir in the month of September. Unripe grapes, of which the 
Kashmiris make excellent vinegar, are called kur. Moorcroft writes 


“There are said to be eighteen or twenty varietiei of grapes in Kashmir, of which four 
only are of foreign introduction. These are the takibi, of au oblong abape and red eotour ; 
the maslea, round and yellowish-white; the hoteini, of the same colour but long; and the 
kithraith, yellowish-white or green, round and seedless ; this last is small, bnt the other three 
are large, the takibi sometimes measuring 1 inches in its largest oirouraference. They are 
all thin-skinned, and grow in considerable bunches; those of the mailed are not nnfrequently 
of the weight of five or six pounds. The takibi and matlca are both fine table-grapes : wine 
and raisins might be made from the other two- These sorts are usually cultivated on high 
horizontal trellises of wood. The indigenous vines ire generally planted at the foot of a pop¬ 
lar and run up to the height of SO or 60 feet, bearing abundance of fruit. The grapes are 
commonly thick-skinned, and rather rough and astringent, but juicy, They are gathered 
about Ootober and are kept through the winter in shallow earthen vessel* till the spring, 
when they are applied to the fabrication of wine, vinegar, and brandy. The making of wine, 
which was discountenanced under the Afghan government, hss been revived. The manufac¬ 
ture is ill-conducted, and the liquor is kept in bottles, which are stopped onlv with pings of 
wood, or twisted bsrk, or paper. No wonder, therefore, that the beverage ia indifferent; bnt 
such as it is, sufficiently good to show that, with proper treatment and care, the wines of 
Kashmfr might be made to rival many of those of Europe.’’ 

Since the above was written, the manufacture of red and white light wine 
has been successfully undertaken, the manufactory being on the east side of 
the Takht-i-Sulimfin, and the vineyards covering the slopes on the opposite 
side of the Dal lake, near Cbasma Sahai spring. French specialists are in 
charge of the vine-growing and wine-making. 

The wines are light and wholesome. Brandy and champagne have been 
tried. The experiment is conducted by the State, and is not remunerative as 
yet, hut great pains are being taken with the grapes, and to raise first-class 
fruit trees j and as Kashmir is likely in future to owe much of its prosperity to 
its fruit, this ia one of the most paying directions in which the public revenue 
could be expended. The beat indigenous grapes grow at the mouth of the 
Sind valley, and chiefly on the north side, where the vines get a southern 
aspect. 

The officer in charge makes the followiug report 

" The average of wine made yearly is 35,000 bottles, half red and half white, and be¬ 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 bottles are disposed of to visitors at E14 per dozen. There are 
about 100 aores of vines now in full bearing, and 50 acres more have been recently planted. 
One hundred and thirty acre* planted in 1883.84 are now useless owing to neglect. The 
whole valley is suitable for vine cultivation, and where the soil ie rich, cognac could be 
advantageously made. The wines now made are similar to Medoo and Barsac, and axe of 
first quality, containing naturally all the principles necessary to their conservation and travel¬ 
ling. It should be mentioned that there are two difficulties to contend with—(1) that irriga¬ 
tion is necessary, for whiob, however, there is plenty of canal water; (2) that the disease 
known as “oidium ” causes much damage, though by using precautions it can he got rid of. 
The indigenous vines are every year covered with this fungus.” 


Pomegranate .—Three species of pomegranate grow in Kashmir —Itol dan, 
modur dan, and jigari dan. 


n 2 
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This fruit ripens in September; it is of inferior quality. 

The rind of the fruit may be used in tanning; it is also powdered, and 
boiled with milk as an astringent in diarrhoea. The fruit is used in fevers and 
debility of the stomach. The husk is used in dyeing. 

Strawberry. —Strawberries are particularly plentiful in the western por¬ 
tion of the Ourais valley, and it is said that a beverage is prepared from the 
roots of the plant, which are collected for the purpose iu October. 

Currant. —A currant, corresponding to the English zante currant, is grown 
in Baltist&n, where it is called batho. The currant is also met with wild in 
Kashmfr. 

Jtatpberry. —Tho raspberry is found in Kashmir. 

Cotton. —Cotton ( pham ) is grown, but' Dot extensively; it is sown in 
May, and chiefly upon the wudars, as it does not require much irrigation; the 
cotton is gathered iu September and Ootober. Vigne states that it was 
formerly produced in considerable abundance and of good quality. 

Tobacco. —Vigne remarks that the tobacco of Kashmir, of which little is 
grown, has not the pungency of that grown elsewhere. Small quantities of 
tobacco are exported from Kashmir to Laditk. It is grown too in the Suru 
valley. 

Hemp. —This plant grows spontaneously along the banks of tho Jhelum, 
in the Kashmir valley, forming denso thickets, often 12 to 15 feet in height, 
•ud almost impenetrable. It is only used iu the manufacture of an intoxicat¬ 
ing drink called charat, and for smokiDg. Tho plant is preserved entire in 
■tore-houBes in the town of Srinagar, till required for consumption. 

In some parts of the Himalaya the fibre has been used, and a coarse cloth 
for grain-bags and even for personal wear, called bhangela, has been made; 
also a strong rope called tel. Shoes, or knotted sandals are also mado of 
hemp twine. 

Prangot. —Prangos (fitrdtalyin) , a plant somewhat resembling fennel, and 
possessing an aromatic smell, is found in situations about 6,000 or 7,000 feet 
high, and is especially abundant in the Tilail and Dr&s valleys to the north 
of Kashmfr; it is collected and used as winter fodder for cattle; the leaves are 
said to be used by the shepherds of Kashmfr as a cure for rot in sheep; 
it is also said that they successfully cure the foot-rot by an application of 
a decoction of peach leaves. There seem to be two varieties of prangos ; the 
smaller species has yellow seeds, which shoot out above the plant; the larger 
kind, which throws out a seed-stalk, *1 or 5 feet high, is called A&pat kauap&r ; 
this variety is not oaten by cattle, but the bears are said to be very fond of the 
root. 

The seed when eaten by horses is said to produce inflammation of the eyes 
and temporary blindness. The properties of prangot as a food appear to 
be heating, producing fatness in a spaoe of time singularly short. Its highly 
nutritious qualities, its vast yield, its easy culture, its great duration, its oapa- 
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bility of flourishing on land of the most inferior quality and wholly unadapted 
to tillage, impart to it a general character of probable utility unrivalled in the 
history of agricultural productions. 

When once in possession of the ground, for which the preparation is easy, 
it requires no subsequent weeding, ploughing, manuring, nor other operation, 
save that of cutting and of converting the foliage to hay. Burnes saw 
this plant eaten by his fellow-travellers. 

Kuts or wild indigo (Indigo/eta hcteraniha) abounds, but the climate is 
said to be too rigorous to permit of the secretion of the coloring matter. 

Kut (Aucklandia coitus) grows abundantly on the mountains of Kashmir, 
at a minimum elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea. The plant has a leaf some¬ 
thing like a small cabbage, and a large parsnip-like root which is powerfully 
aromatic. It belongs to the cj/naracepAalte, a sub-order of the asteracea, of the 
family composita. It is a perennial plant which matures in September, 
the stem and leaves dying yearly down to the root-stock. It is supposed to 
be the same as the ancient costut. The government monopolises it, and 
compels each village near to the habitats of this root to collect a certain 
weight annually; each plant is said to yield about ten seers. It is all brought 
to Srinagar, whence it is exported to the Pan jab. It thereafter finds itB way 
to Bombay, and after that to China, where it is said the Chinese burn 
it in their temples for its fragrant odour. There are said to be four varieties— 

( 1) kut; ( 2 ) drank Aar ; (3) poshkar ; (4) kor. 

For a maund of the dried article, which only represents half the weight of 
the root as it leaves the ground, Company’s B14 are given at Srinagar, and 
a man in one day will not dry more than bix seers. 

The plant is used in Kashmir as an application to ulcers, a hair-wash, a 
remedy in cholera, a preservative of cloth against the ravages of moths and 
other vermin, a fumigatory; and by the native hakims as an expectorant; it is 
also said to be used to purify water in wells. 

Saffron. —The crocus is extensively cultivated upon the plains around 
Pampur; from the stigmata of the flowers ( Crocus satin us ) saffron (kong) is 
obtained. Dr. Elmslie writes :— 

“ Last jear 1,380 trdks of saffron were produced, and of this quantity 693 Iraki were 
takeu by the government. When the season is dry and warm, as many as 2,000 trdh are 
produced. From six to eight annas, or from nine pence to a shilling, is given for a tola 
weight or 180 grains of saffron.*' 

Saffron is used as a frequent condiment and medicine. The Muhammadans 
of the valley are generally unable to buy it. The mark on the forehead of a 
Hindu pandit is partially formed of saffron. The soil on which the saffron 
ia grown is said to be composed of a light ferruginous clay, and to have been 
dug up near the Jhelum and conveyed at great labor to the fields. Some 
l,6001bs, of saffron are exported yearly from Kashmir to Ladak, 

There are five karewds on which saffron is cultivated, all in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pampur, and all on the right bank of the Jhelum, between the river 
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and the mountains. The soil is of extraordinary fertility. The names of the 
karawda are— 

(/) Sonakruiul, (3) Lilptfra and Sarobtfra, (3) Avia, (4) Laduand Chand- 
bsr, (5) Bara Odar. 

The area is very limited owing to the bulbs having been eaten during the 
famine of 1834, 

Saffron lands are neither irrigated nor manured. The land must be left 
fallow 8 to 12 years. Onoe planted, saffron will go on bearing well for 10 
years, some say 20 years. The land is first ploughed up and divided into small 
squares of 7 to 8 feet sides, the soil of the furrows dividing the squares being 
used to raise the interior area. The squares are called kingwari or 
ekamanking. Each square is divided into three ridges, and each ridge is set 
with bulbs 5 to 6 inches apart, at a depth of 10 to 12 inches. Twenty-five 
squares make one phatd. 

Seventy-two tolas of bulbs are required for planting each square. The 
planting is done chiefly in July and August. Once planted, no further care is 
required beyond digging up the surface soil three or four times a year. In 
the year of plautiiig, the bulbs yield only abont 5 local seers of flower per 100 
squares; in the second year about 9 local seers, and in the third year about 18. 
This last outturn is maintained for 10 years, after which the field gradually 
diminishes. 

There are two kinds of saffron, 1st quality called mungra ; 2nd quality 
called pack; out of 6 local seers of fresh flowers only 8 tolas of saffron are 
got. 

The first sprout appears about September, and the second a few days later. 
Both sprouts ought to bear flowers, and the bloom continues for about a 
month, chiefly during October. The flowering depends upon the moisture in 
the soil. Good rain is looked for in April and May, which generally suffices. 

The flowers are picked and consigned to sacks which the cultivator carries 
to the tax collector, who (without opening the bags) seleots half as the gov¬ 
ernment share. The cultivator is required to remove what remains to him to 
the left bank of the river, and customs officials are stationed along the bank 
to enforce this regulation. The flowers are then dried in the sun, and the 
leaves separated from the stigmata. The merchants buy the saffron from the 
cultivator, but if he fails to find a purchaser, or wishes to keep it for his own 
consumption, he has to get permission to remove it again to the right bauk of 
the river. 

Another estimate of the produce states that each sack of flowers is calcu¬ 
lated to weigh 24 seers, and yields, on an average, 12 chitaks of saffron and 
10 of leaves; the rest is called bakkaa, nnd is of little or no value. A seer 
weight of saffron is usually worth H20, and a Udk (6 seers) of leaves about 
a rupee. 

The outturn of saffron in 1871 is said to have been 200 kharwura 
23,8001b8), of which the government share was one half. 

It is said that Colonel Meuh Sing attempted the cultivation of saffron on 
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the Damdur wudar, in the Yech pargana, and near Mai'tund; though the soil 
and olimate in those places much resemble the neighbourhood of Pampur, the 
experiment for some reason or other failed. It is, however, successfully 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of Kisbtwar, though of inferior quality. 

Dr. Wakefield says :— 

“ The red and white stamens alone are of value; the yellow being generally given to the 
oattle. The former, however, after careful preparation, yield that principal ingredient of 
oriental cooking, the well known dye-stuff, and the article called saffron employed in medi¬ 
cine. The demand for it has fallen off j and as its medicinal value haB tong been declining, 
very little is needed in Europe for the uses to which it is now applied—-the flavoring and 
coloring of confectionery and other articles of food.” 

Saffron is extensively used by the Kashmiris as a condiment, for which 
purpose it is mixed with water and pounded, and eaten with fish and meat, to 
which it imparts a pungent flavor. 

The very strong scout which the saffron flower possesses is thus referred to 
by the Emperor Jahdngfr in big ‘‘Journal*’:— 

“ I accompanied my father to this spot dnring the season of flowers. In some places the 
beds of saffron flowers extend to a hot. Their appearance is best at a distance, aud when 
they are plucked they emit a strong smell. My attendants were all seized with a headache, 
and thongh I was myself at the time intoxicated with liquor, I felt also my head affected. 
I enquired of the brutal Kashmiris who were employed in plncking them what was tbeir 
condition, and they replied that they never had a headache in their lifetime.” 

Sugarcane. —This plant will not thrive in Kashmir, the climate being too 
rigorous. In the lower hills, though not largely cultivated, it grows fairly 
well, and it 1ms even been introduced »t Punch, which is 3,300 feet above the 
sea. In tho plains below Jamu it thrives well without irrigation. 

Poppy. —The poppy (gul lain ) is very little cultivated in Kashmir, 
chiefly about the city and more extensively in Had raw ar; the people eat the 
young leaves. The common red poppy is abundant. 

The head, or seed vessel, has two distinct uses—(1) while growing it 
yields, on being scarified, the milky juice, which, when concreted, is called 
opium; (2) the fresh or dry heads when infused iu water yield a liquor, which 
is narcotic and intoxicating. 

Haps.—' The cultivation of Imps has lately been attempted on a small scale. 
In 1884 an area of 120 acres under cultivation yielded 600 maunds. This 
yield is not bad, considering that the average yield throughout England is 
rather less than more, being only six per acre. The quality of the Kashmir 
hops is good, though probably not of the highest. It is a State experiment, 
and still continued. 

Rhubarb,— Rhubarb is variously called pambatsalam, pambath, rewand, and 
rewand chini; tbe stalk is called pambahdk; both Hindus and Muhammad¬ 
ans eat stalk and blade with fondness. Rhubarb grows abundantly on the 
mountains. Montgomerie says that below Haramuk, to the north-west, some 
of the finest specimens are met with, the stalks being two feet long and of a 
goodly thickness, the leaves of which might serve for an umbrella: he adds, 
there are two kinds—one a deep crimson and very arid ; the other a pale green, 
the leaves looking as if they had been steeped in gum-water. 
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The dried root is found in the bazar; it is used as a purgative, and, when 
pounded and mixed with oil, as an application to ulcers. “Mr. Moorcroft 
sent some rhubarb from near L6h, which for compactness of texture, color, and 
properties were as fine as any I have ever seen. ” (Ragle.) 

Iris .—There are at least four species of the sosan or iris (Iris nipalensis) 
to be found in Kashmir-the yellow, the white, the purple and the mauve. 

The graveyards of Kashmir are covered with the mauve and the white iris. 
The flowers are in their glory in the months of April and May, beautifying 
and rendering fragrant the abodes of the departed. 

The root of the red species is bruised, mixed with honey, and given in 
cases of amenorrhoea. An infusion of this same root, mixed with olive oil, is 
dropped into the ear for noises in the ear. A purple dye known as sosani is 
said to be extracted from the root. 

Fungi. —Fungi and mushrooms (hednr) areahundant, and the edible sorts are 
gathered in great quantity, and largely eaten both by Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, who cook them with gin and condiments. 

The people in the districts preserve them by drying, and large quantities 
are said to be annually exported to the Tanjdb. Lieutenant Lowther, in his 
notes on the products of Kashmir, writes :— 

“I saw fungi of all sizes and hues daily collected and devoured by old women, which 
in Europe would have entailed death to the eater. Either the soil of this favored volley 
or the stomachs of these hungry beldames, must be of an uncommon order. On the green' 
slopes, which are constantly grazed on by sheep and horned oattlo, I gathered quantities of 
superior mushrooms, and observed numerous champignons (a French dainty) in the thickets 
nn the hills. Morels or trutfles are produced, which ore dried and sold in the chief markets." 

The writer goes on to mention a morel which sells at two annus per seer, 
and is called kamguch or kanagich ; it imparts a rich mush room-like flavor to 
soups and gravies. 

Lucerne. —This plant is grown in Ladak and is used as fodder for cattle. 

I)hup .~'There ia a plant called ft hup by the K ash m ms, which yields a resin 
somewhat like gutta-percha, the utility of which has yet to he determined. 

Medicinal plants. —Many medicinal plants are found growing wild in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country, as wormwood (tefacan), chiretta, of which there is 
said to he more than one variety, aloes, colocynth, nettle, itidian hemp, ai:d 
many others. 

Various roses, both wild and cultivated, grow in vast profusion ; the 
two great varieties in Kashmir are the lal gul&b or the red rose, and the 
urawal or yellow rose ; besides those pdkhnr or honeysuckle (Lomcera qnin- 
quelocularis), heartsease, sweet pea, syringa, jasmine, ivy, pinks, violets, and a 
species of sraylax are met with, also two varieties of marigold, the shashbarq 
japhiri and the maklmal japhiri, which is small and fragrant. Of wild plants, 
rhubarb, thyme, various kinds of chrysanthema, and primula, saxifrage, lilies, 
narcissus, crocus, iris, are found, and a host of annua’s. 

It is said that wild thyme made into balls with salt is given to milch cows 
and goats to increase and enrich their milk. 

Abundance of fruit grows wild in Kashmir; the strawberry ( mgrach), rasp- 
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berry ( chanck ), and currant are met uitb, and many thousands of acres skirt¬ 
ing' the foot of the hills are covered with apple and pear trees and vines in full 
hearing; they are also cultivated', as are apricots, peaches, cherries (gilas ),and 
plums. 

Amongst other useful plants occur the alitma plant ago, formerly regarded 
as a specific against hydrophobia; the carthamus tinctorius j and a tall, strong 
reed called pet* which grows in the lakes, and is made into excellent matting. 

Mistletoe (Fisctm album), called wahal, or ahalu, is commonly found in 
Kashmir on walnut trees, and sometimes it is said on the apricot, but never, 
it is believed, on apple trees. 

Grains — Rice .—The staple of cultivation in Kashmir is rice, of which-Dr. 
Elmslie enumerates the following varieties :—safid ddnyi, zag ddnyi, larbyol 
ddnyi, reban danyi, kat/iachhan danyi, pul/iibrar danyi., muthkabbndij danyi, 
sukhdas danyi,wulag ddnyi , braz ddnyi, yimhirzal danyi, kitnji ddnyi, basmati 
ddnyi, chogal danyi. The last three varieties named are the best. The kunyi 
ddnyi grows near a village called Godasut, in the Yech pargana ; the basmati 
ddnyi grows near to Natipura, in the same pargana ; and chogul ddnyi, the 
finest of all, grows in Telbal, in the pargana of Phak. 

His Highness the Maharaja contributed specimens of five varieties of rice, 
the produce of Jamu and Kashmir, to the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, viz .:— 
Basmati, which sells at thirty-six seers per rupee (the paddy). 
Basmati, second quality, one maund per rupee (the paddy). 

Sukkdas, one maund of the paddy for ten annas. 

Rice is either sown broadcast in the place where it is intended to 
stand till ripe, or thickly in beds, from which it is transplanted when the 
blade is about a foot high. As soon as the season will admit after the 21st 
March, the laud is opened by one or more ploughings, according to its strength, 
and the clods are broken down by blows with wooden mattocks, managed in 
general by women, with great regularity and address, after which water is let 
upon the soil, which, for the most part, of a reddish clay or foxy earth, is con¬ 
verted into a smooth soft mud. 

The seed-grjiin, put into a sack of woven grass, is submerged in a running 
stream until it begins to sprout, which happens sooner or later according to 
the temperature of the water and of the atmosphere, but ordinarily takes place 
in three or four days. 

This precaution is adopted for the purpose of getting the young shoot as 
quickly as possible out of the way of a small snail which abounds in some of 
the watered lands of Kashmir, hut sometimes proves insufficient to defend it 
against the activity of this diminutive enemy. When the farmer suspects, by 
the scanty appearance of the plants above the water in which the grain has 
been sown, and by the presence of the snail drawn up in the mud, that his 
hopes of a crop are likely to be disappointed, he repeats the sowing, throwing 
into the water some fresh leaves of the prangos, called krangot, which either 
poison the snails or cause them to descend out of the reach of its influence. 
The seed is, for the most part, thrown broadcast into about 4 or 5 inches of 
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water, which depth -is endeavoured to be maintained. Difference of practice 
exists as to watering, but it seems generally agreed that rice can scarcely have 
too much water, provided it be not submerged, except for a few days before it 
ripens, when a drier state is supposed to hasten and to perfect the maturity, 
whilst it improves the quality of the grain. In general, the culture of rice is 
not very expensive, though more so in Kashmir than in Hindustan, from its 
being customary in tbe former country to manure the rice-lands, which is 
never done in the latter. This manure for the most part consists of rice- 
straw rejected by the cattle, and mixed with cow-dung. It is conveyed from 
tbe homestead to tbe fields by women in small wicker-baskets, and is spread 
on the land with more liberality than might have been expected from the 
distance it is carried. With reference to the use of manure in Kashmir, 
Dr. Elmslie states :— 

“The farmers have several ways of manuring their ground. At times the manure is 
all put in one place, and water is then poured on it, and this water is made to cover the 
whole field by means of small channels j at other times the manure ia spread over the fields, 
n« is the way with British farmers ; and at other times the manure is first dried and then 
burned, and the ashes scattered over the fields. The ordure of oxen (guh) is UBed for manur¬ 
ing the cereals, while human ordure {pah) is employed for manuring vegetables." 

Hice—method of cultivation in Kashmir. —The ground ia prepared for shdli 
(paddy) by ploughing, and, if necessary, applying manure, ordinary farmyard 
or fresh turf, sods cut from neighbouring waste land, from the middle of 
March to the end of April or middle of May. The best lands do not require 
the application of manure or turf. Sowings continue during May, and may 
last on through the first fortnight of June. The usual custom is to prepare 
seed-beds and transplant ; a fortnight after transplanting, khuskaba, or weed¬ 
ing and breaking the surface soil, is done, and the operation iB repeated 
at intervals of a fortnight to three weeks. The excellence of the crop 
largely depends upon the care and frequency with which this is done. 
Reaping goes on throughout October and into November, and chumba, or 
threshing, throught the winter. Except in marshy land, called nambal, where 
the water moves slowly, water is constantly flowing through the rice-fields. 
Channels are taken off from every river and stream and divided and subdivided 
till the whole surface is a network of rills. Khushaha may be done by cattle, 
tied together, and driven round and round the plot, but this is n wasteful 
method. Tbe reapers tie up the shdli into bundles, and these are then bound 
li together and Ibrm one kuru. These kurus are immediately stacked to await 
chumba. 'I he weight of rice-straw per acre runs about 28 mounds, and there 
would be 150 to 175 kurus, but the weight of course varies. The process of 
threshing is laborious. Two or three massive plonks are set up on edge, the 
plank sloping towards a row of men who stand behind. Each man seizes a 
bundle of shdli, raises it in both bands, and strikes it again and again against 
tbe broad, smooth face of the planks till the grain is ail beaten out. He then 
tosses the bundle far back and takes up another. One or two men untie the 
kurus and supply the new bundles, another constantly sweeps up and cleans 
the grain, collecting it into a heap, and another ties tip the threshed bundles 
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into kurlts again. By this process some grain is scattered and lost, and some 
is left in the straw. Threshing may follow almost immediately on reaping. 
The straw is the main fodder for cattle in winter, besides being used for many 
purposes. 

Variations in the season affect the harvest. For example, a wet spring 
would injure the young crop, or insuliicient snows would diminish the water- 
supply, but famine appears only to bo caused by heavy rain and cold at the 
time of ripening or reaping ; and fortunately this is a rare occurrence. It 
is, however, always important that the shall crop should be cut and garnered 
with the utmost expedition, and any revenue system which tends to delay that 
operation must in a critical season seriously aggravate the disaster. Severe 
famine hns occurred twice since the beginning of the century, caused each 
time by heavy and continuous autumn rains in 1831 and 1877, and on 
each occasion producing a scarcity that lasted till the reaping of the second 
shall harvest after the failure. 

With regard to outturn, the produce per acre depends upon situation and 
supply of water. The most productive lands are said to lie at the upper or 
lslum&h&d end of the valley. The outturn is popularly said to vary between 
10 and 60 mauuds per acre, hut 20 to 40 mauuds per acre would probably 
cover most of the rice lands of the valley. In the hills the rice is inferior aud 
the outturn less. The quantity of seed sown is ordinarily 22 to 24 seers pucca 
per acre. 

Rice is of many varieties, but the main division is into white and red. 
The latter is the food of the poor. Of the former, two or three kinds are 
specially esteemed, but the best and dearest is the basmati. Shall is husked 
either by women pounding it in a large wooden mortar, with a pole which they 
grasp in both hands by the middle, or on a larger scale by a lever mill or 
heavy beam slung near the middle, from one end of which a wooden pestle 
projects into n hollow in the ground ; the other end two men press down with 
their weight and suddenly get off when the pestle falls heavily on the 
shall. 

The price of shall is now regulated by the State. Before 1846 it 
used to be about eight annas per kharwdr and varied with the harvest. For 
some time after the famine of 1831, the price remained as high as It 14 per 
kharwdr, Since 1846, the present system of collecting shall ill large 
granaries in the city and selling it by retail, through government officials, was 
introduced, and the price of shall with a brief interval, about 1870, when it 
was raised to HI 4, has remained fixed at HI J imperial per kharwdr of 15 trdks— 2 
maunds and 1 seer of standard weight at 80 tolas per seer. The fixed price for 
red rice is 32 local seers per rupee imperial, and for white rice 28 to 30 seers, 
and for basmati 18 seers. But the system is open to so many abuses, that 
large profits are made by the officials and their friends on the sale of rice, and 
the poor cannot buy it at the government rates. W'hile shall is directed to be 
publicly and freely sold at Hit per 81 seers, rice is frequently as dear in the 
bazar as 10 to 20 seers per rupee. For husking a kharwdr of shall, 74 seers 
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are paid, and of the rest three part* are cleaned rice and two parte husk, bo that 
32 seers per rupee is a fair price. There is no export of rice except to Gilgit, 
L6h, and Skardu, the former place being supplied by Government and the two 
latter by merchants. 

Besides the usual dressing of manure, fresh earth is frequently spread over 
the fields. 

Many of the rice-lands are situated much higher than might be thought 
convenient in Hindustan, and are rather pressed into this species of culture 
than naturally inviting it, but still yield good crops, through the facility with 
which water is brought upon them from the streams which fall down the face 
of the neighbouring hills. In common seasons the return of grain is from 
thirty to forty for one, on on average, besides the straw ; in very favorable 
seasons it is sometimes as high as fifty or sixty fold. 

In the time of Zcin-ul-abdin the annual produce of the rice crops is said to 
have been seventy-seven lakhs of ass-loads, of which the sovereign received 
one half. Wheu Moorcroft visited the valley, the quantity did not exceed 
twenty lakhs of loads. 

At the close of the rice harvest, His Highness the Maharaja gives a feast 
called ankut jag, corresponding to our harvest home, to the inhabitants of 
Kashmir. 

It is estimated that 12,35,358 kharwars, or about 25,00,000 maunds, are 
yearly garnered in the valley. 

Iu Jamii rice is grown between the Ravi and Ujh rivers to a considerable 
extent in the tract of country knovvu as the Chak Andar, the irrigation being 
by channels led out of these rivers and from streams issuing from the lower 
hills. In the hills themselves wherever there is water it is led over terraced 
fields, aud elsewhere the fields are banked to retain the rain-water. The system 
of cultivation is the same as obtains along the outer edge of the Hima¬ 
layas. Rice-lands in tho Jamu districts are known as pel, The price of 
rice, husked or unhusked, here follows the Punjab market prices, and the 
cultivation or sale are not interfered with, tbe revenue being collected chiefly 
in cash. 

Wheat. —Of tbe four varieties of wheat, the produce of Kashmir, oxibited at 
the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, it was recorded that the first kind sells for thirty- 
six seers per rupee, and is tbe produce of tho spring harvest. The second, 
grown iu the autumn harvest, sells at twenty seers. Tbe other two are valued 
at twenty-uine seers. 

The cultivation of wheat iu Kashmir is almost entirely confined to the dry 
soils, aud, with barley, sarton, and til gogal, forms tbe greater part of the rabi 
crop. But the rabi harvest is not of importance in Kashmir, and is looked 
upon very much as an extra, which is most useful if the spring rains nave beeu 
sufficient, but which is more often seriously damaged by their insufficiency. 
Wheat-lands ore mostly found upon the iaretedt. They ore never manured, 
and the fields are generally full of weeds, and usually lie fallow for one or two 
years according to quality of the laud. Good karetod land produces about 8 
maunds per acre. As already slated, the kareiede ucar Pampur arc of cxcep- 
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tional fertility, and yield up to 40 maunds per acre without irrigation or 
manure. The seed is sown, usually broadcast, in the late autumn, germinates 
during the winter, and the crop is cut in July. It is chiefly hard red wheat, 
with some white, and the quality is not very good. The State tabes its share 
from the cultivators at a fixed price, viz., chilki R5-4-6 per kharwar of 15 
Itaks (—81 pucca seers). The chilki rupee is worth ten annas. This price has 
been fixed Biace 1868. 

In the Jamu districts wheat is a very important crop, and in the best lands is 
sown year after year, but mostly alternates with a kharif crop. If water is 
available, it is irrigated, but generally the crop is a dry one. ( Wingate.) 

In the valley of the Indus it first appears at Upshi and Chimray, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Buckwheat (tromba ) is grown in all partB of the Kashmir territories. It is a 
very hardy grain, and will grow at great heights. The cultivation is mostly 
confined to the hills, and forms an autumn crop; the seeds yield a hard, bitter, 
and unpalatablo bread, which is said to be heating. The leaves resemble 
clover, and the seed is like small black wheat. The flower is white and aro¬ 
matic), and covers the field closely. 

Barley is grown in all parts of the Kashmir territories. Beardless barley 
(grim) grows at an elevation of 15,000 feet. Barley is cultivated much in the 
same way as wheat, but is ready for cutting somewhat sooner. It growB 
much on lardni land (i.e., land dependent on rain for moisture). It is much 
less esteemed than wheat, and sells much cheaper, though it produces much 
more on worse lands. In the hills barley succeeds better than wheat, and is 
much cultivated. 

Of the produce of Kashmir exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, 
the prices recorded were:— 

First quality barley, twenty-three seers per rupee. 

Seoond quality barley, one maund eight seers per rupee. 

Third quality, two maunds per rupee. 

Krim or Grim.—A coarse hill-grain, like barley, which grows at great ele¬ 
vations, and with buckwheat (tromba) forms one of the staples of the mountain¬ 
eers’ diet. Mr. Drew met with it at 11,000 feet, and describes it as a kind of 
barley, the grain of which becomes loosened from its husk like the grain of 
wheat. Like all hill crops, it is a rain crop. (Wingate.) 

Maize or Indian-corn (Makai). —This grain is largely, grown in both 
Kashmir and Jamu, as well as throughout the hills. It requires neither irriga¬ 
tion nor manure. The karewds are also largely cultivated with maize, 
and though the grain is small and hard compared with that grown on moist 
lands, yet karewd makai is reckoned to be Bweeter and more nourishing. 
The grain is either stored in the cob, or, after drying, it is beaten out from the 
cobs on the threshing-floor with sticks. Next to thdli it is the staple crop of 
Kashmir, and is bought and sold at fhe same fixed price, viz., R2 chilki per 
15 tr6k kharwdr if in cob, or per 14 trfik khanoar if the grain has been separ- 
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ated. Of the crop £ of the weight is reckoned as cob and $ grain. The cost 
of transport to Srinagar is borne by the villagers. A fair crop is from 10 to It 
maurids per acre of separated grain ( Wingate,} 

In Upper Drawar, where there is only one harvest annually, ntakai (Indian* 
corn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop. The 
young stalks are used as fodder, the parched grain is eaten. It is cut and 
stacked out about ten days in the open field, and then the cobs are taken o2 
and beaten to separate the grain. Maize grows everywhere throughout the 
hills, and appears to flourish just as well in a temperate as in a tropical climate. 
The upland maize is an admirably-suited crop. It is very hardy, requires 
little rain, and is rapidly matured. In sixty days from the date of sowing 
the cobs arc fit to eat; but the grain will not keep. Weevils attack it ia 
preference to any other grain, and it is a popular saying that the life of maize 
is only a year long. It sells at 80 seers per rupee. The method of separating 
the grain is peculiar. The stiffears of the maize bruise the feet of the cattle, 
so the maize is threshed by men with hamhu sticks. For this purpose the cobs 
are gathered together ou the floor iu a heap; a screen of blankets is set up 
against the door to prevent loss of flying grain, and two or three persons aro 
seated near to replace in the heap cobs that are thrown out of the range of 
the blows. 

JBdjra , like other millets, is said to be heating and to produce diarrhoea. 
The stalk is used as fodder when dry, but cattle are sometimes fed on the 
young crop as it stands. This is only met with on the low bills bordering on 
the plains. It is largely grown iu the Jamu districts. 

Oats aud barley are not eaten by the Hindu inhabitants of the valley, 
except in times of scarcity, but are largely consumed by llie Muhammadans. 

In Ladak the crops consist of bearded and beardless barley, lucerne, peas, 
wheat, buckwheat, turnips, murne, prangos, &e., &e. 

According to General Strachey, the whole of Tibet is classified into two 
portions—the long, or country of deep valleys, and the ehangtkang, or elevated 
plains. Cultivation is chiefly carried on in the former, on the alluvial plateaux 
along the river-hanks. 

In Baltistan aud Gilgit the productions are much the same as in Ladfik, 
but in very small quantities, which hardly suffice for the inhabitants. 

In Upper Drawar, where there is only one harvest annually, makai (Indian- 
corn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop raised, 
except on the occasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little tromba and 
pinga is sown. Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil which suits the 
makai so admirably does not favor them. In Lower Drawar rice is exten¬ 
sively cultivated, but it does not extend in a northerly direction beyond the 
village of Kasur, opposite Karen. The harvest is gathered towards the end of 
September, the Indian-eorn and rice ripening at the same time. 

In Punch rice is grown in considerable quantities, also makai, kanah, jao , 
ard Ml, and the grazing lands being extensive, ghi is produced in large 
quantities. 

The valleys of Badrawlr are exceedingly fruitful, producing rice in large 
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quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants; the surplus is exported 
to less favored districts. 

Pulse ).—Most of the pulses are used when the seed is split and forms 
what is called dil. They are used by the natives, boiled either alone or with 
rice, and cooked with oil or ghi, red pepper, &c. Some kinds are eaten boiled 
when green as vegetables. 

Mung.—A kharlf crop, entirely dependent on rain ; is not suited to low- 
lying or inundated lands, but grows in hangar and bar edge lands. This is 
the green grain, and there is a black variety called Phaseolus max. 

Mung from the Jamu territory was exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition, 
186k. 

Mash —Botanical name Phaseolus Ruxburghii .—This is grown extensively 
on tailabi land as a kharlf crop. The stalk is exoellent fodder, and the grain 
is said not to be attacked by insects. There are two varieties, black and 
green. Black mash is called icarotki. 

Moth —Botanical name Phaseolus aconitifolivs .—This is a kharlf pulse, 
unsuited for growth on sailabi lands, but well grown on any other; it is 
dependent on rain for its growth, and is reckoned inferior as a pulse to the 
foregoing species. 

Gram —Botanical name Cieer arictenum .—This is a rail crop; after cutting 
it is left several days in the field to dry, and is eventually trodden out by 
cattle. It does not seem to be grown in tko hills, but in the plains 
at the foot of the hills. It is later parched, or is ground into a flour, called 
besan ; it forms the principal food of horses and goats. Two varieties were 
sent from the Jamu province to the Lahore Exhibition, 1864. None is grown 
in Kashmir as the frost kills it. 

Lentils or Hasur .—This pulse is used as a dil, but it is said to be heating 
and to produce eruptions if too freely indulged in. A sample was sent from 
Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition, 1864. 

Bean ).—The garden bean ( bdkla ) and the red and white haricot beans 
were exhibited from Kashmir. 

Peas .—Peas are grown in nearly all parts of tbe Kashmir State. 

Formerly there was a great deal of fallow laud in Kashmir, but now it is 
probable that upwards of one half is cultivated. There are supposed to be 
three harvests in the Kashmir valley— rabl, kfmiti, and kharlf. But the 
kfaniti is a mere name for those crops of either harvest which have always pos¬ 
sessed a money value, as, for example, III gogal, sarson, linseed, tobacco, cotton, 
&c. 'Hhe distinction botween such crops and food crops is said to date hack to 
the time of Todar Mai. In Kashmir, the rabl crops are sown mostly before 
winter and ripen during June and July; tbe kharlf crops are sown in spriug 
and ripen in autumn. In Jamu the harvests follow the Panjdb routine. In 
tbe higher hills there is only one harvest. In the Kashmir valley there is prac¬ 
tically no double-cropped land, except vegetable and garden plots, such as are 
seen in quantity about Srinagar. The irrigation is all rice, aud such laud can 
only produce rice, and only yields one crop annually. The rest of the land is 
mostly dry, dependent on rainfall, and only lands retentive of moisture in 
favorable situations arc capable of even producing one crop annually. 
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The following statement gives a list of the chief crops of Kashmir, with the ordinary dates of sowing and 
, amount of seed per acre, and a popular view of the outturn in a favorable year :_ ° 

Statement of Crops in Kashmir. 
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KnAnfr Harvest. 

14 Alaah . . Alai . . Alai . . 1st to 15th Biadkb Sawaoi 

15 Kipda . . K&pas • . KAp4h . * Bialkh . . 25th Bhidon 

end Ab6j. 
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F<?y<;fai/es.—There is a great variety and abundance of esculent vegetables. 
Iliigel enumerates fifteen different sorts not known in Europe. The potato, 
cauliflower, carrot, rhubarb, and, in short, garden vegetables generally, may 
be grown of the finest description and in any quantity; but the only kinds 
which the natives cultivate to any extent are cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, 
and potatoes. For the rest they revel in the indigenous pumpkins, egg plants, 
cucumbers, coarse spinach and radishes, which grow with a minimum of trouble 
in the lake gardens. 

Potato. —This is grown in Kashmir very successfully. 

Yarn.-— Specimens were sent from Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition. 

Kachdlu.— The root, when fried, is not bad, though very inferior to a 
potato. 

Tatar. —The natives of the Jamu hills assert that this root is wild. 

Onions. —Wild onions (prdn) are found all over the hills of Kashmir j they 
are also cultivated. The Hindfi inhabitants of the valley do not eat the onion. 
They say that the ancient Hindus would not eat it on accountof its aphrodisiac 
effects, which they did not wish to experience, as they had given themselves 
to the worship of God. The onion is a favorite article of diet with the 
Muhammadans, who also eat the leek (gandaprdn) and oarrot (gazar ), both of 
which vegetables are eschewed by Hindus. 

Pump bint. —Threo varieties of pumpkins grow in Kashmir, viz., iashir al, 
pargim al, and mathdd al. The Hindus do not eat the last variety; Muham¬ 
madans, on the contrary, are very fond of it. 

Turnips. —In the winter time both Hindus and Muhammadans consume 
large numbers of turnips [gogtj ); those produced at Haripur are said to lie the 
Lest in the valley. Turnips are also cultivated in Lad&k. Mixed with 
chilies the Kashmiris make them into round cakes with a hole in the middle. 
These are as hard as bricks, and are strung up for the winter consumption, 
a little being used with every dish as a condiment. 

Beetroot. —Many years ago the eccentric Dr, Honigbergor represented to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh the suitability of the soil of the valley of Kashmir for 
the cultivation of beetroot, and was granted a monopoly for the establishment 
of a sugar manufactory, but tlie enterprise was never pursued. Late experi¬ 
ments, both in a private garden in Srinagar and r a the Sarkfiri BSgli, have 
led to the most promising results; in the former, beetroots were grown, weigh¬ 
ing ten Beers each, which were very rich in saccharine matter, yielding both 
sugar and alcohol of excellent quality. The experiment, however, was made 
on a very small scale. 

Endive. —Three varieties of endive are said to be produced in the valley, 
viz., rubu hand, arim hand, and lean hand. This last variety is given along 
with rice and other articles of diet to the parturient patieot for ten days after 
the birth of the child. 

Cucumbers—Melons. —The floating gardens of Kashmir are so peculiar as 
to deserve some notice. They are common on the city lake, where they pro¬ 
duce abundant crops of fine cucumbers and melons. For forming these islands, 
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choice is made of a shallow part of the lake overgrown with reeds and othef 
aquatic plants, which are cut off about 2 feet below the surface, and then 
pressed close to each other without otherwise disturbing the position in which 
they grow. They are subsequently mowed down nearly to the surface, and 
the parts thus taken off are spread evenly over the floats, and covered with a 
tliiu layer of mud drawn up from the bottom ; on the level thus formed are 
arranged, close to each other, conical heaps of weeds, about 2 feet across and 2 
feet liigb, having each at top a small hollow filled with fresh mud. 

In each hollow are set three plants of cucumber or melon, and no further 
care or trouble is required but to gather the produce, which is invariably fine 
aud abundant. The floating gardens are generally cut off from the body of 
the lake by a belt of floating reeds, which also serve, in some degree, to pro¬ 
tect the cones against the winds. Each bed is about 2 yards wide; the length 
is variable. The bed is kept in its place by a stake of willow, sent through it 
at each end and driven into the bottom of the lake. 

The melons produced in this way are obviously wholesome, as those who 
live entirely ou them soon become fat. 

The season lasts for three months and a half, beginning in June. The fruit 
is seldom or ever palled in the small or girkin state, and differs in weight 
when of a proper age for the market, from eight to sixteen ounces to a 
pound and a quarter, or a pound and a half. From the first setting of the 
fruit to the time of pulling, seven or eight days are the ordinary period. The 
gardeners stated that thirty full-sized fruits for every plant, or from ninety to 
one hundred, were the average crop of ouo cone in the season. 

Lotus .—The leaf-stalks of the pamposh, nympluoa lotus, or Egyptian water- 
lily (Nelumbeum speciosum), are used as aD article of food. In the autumn, 
after the plate of the leaf has begun to decay, these have acquired maturity, 
aud when boiled till tender they are both a palatable and nutritious food; tbe 
beaus which it bears are regarded as a delicacy when eaton unripe. This 
splendid lily adorns the city lake and most other standing waters with its 
foliage and large poppy-like rose-colored flowers, which bloom in August and 
September. As is well known, this flower is regarded by the Hindus with 
the utmost reverence, and, wheu performing their devotions on the bunks of 
the Jhelum, they throw handfuls of the lotus petals into the river. 

IVaternut. —Rut the most valuable product of the uncultivated vegetation 
is the singh&ra (Trapa bispinosa) or horned waternut, called by the Kashmiris 
gdri, gird or git. It growB on the bottom of tbe Wular lake in such profusion 
that 60,000 tons are, it is said, raised every year, constituting almost the 
only food of at least 80,000 persons for five months in the year. It ripens iu 
the month of October. The nut is dried and then formed into a flour or meal, 
of which cakes are made; these the Kashmiris eat with salt, ghi, and flesh. 
The pandits or Hindu portion of the native population of the valley are in the 
habit of fasting two days in every month, and during these two days they eat 
nothing but a little flour made out of the girl or water chestnut,, which flour, 
when cooked, is called gdryi-wngara or phalhir, which latter word is the term 
applied to this simple dish by the pamlils themselves. 
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But the most common preparation is boiling one seer of the flour with two 
quarts of water, so as to form a sort of gruel. Though insipid, these nuts are 
so nutritious that those who live exclusively on them are in no respect inferior 
iu strength or condition to the rest of the population, and find this diet so 
agreeable to their constitution that they sicken if obliged to have recourse 
to any other. 

The inhabitants consider this nut so great a blessing that they attribute 
its introduction to Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity. As the superficial ex¬ 
tent of the Wular lake is about 100 square miles, it supports three hundred 
persons to the square mile, or a number showing a relative density of popula¬ 
tion greater than that of France. 

Manufactures.—-Oar attention is now claimed by the arts and manufac¬ 
tures of the country. In weaving embroidery, and working in metals, the 
Kashmiris have a great reputation ; but they are also very expert iu the manu¬ 
facture of wooden articles, such as toys and turnery, ornamental carving, 
inlaid work in wood, ivory, mother-of-pearl, papier-mache, jewellery, paper, 
leather, and atta of roses. The jewellery is, however, very inferior. 

The artificial productions of Lad6k and Baltistin are confined to the manu¬ 
facture of blankets and coarso woollens, chiefly for home consumption, and of 
black tents, ropes, &c., made from the hair of the yak and goat. 

Shawls .—In an enumeration of the manufactures of Kashmir, that of the 
shawls, for which the country is celebrated throughout the world, naturally 
claims precedence. An exhaustive account of their manufacture is to be found 
in Moorcroft’s Travels in the Ilimlayan Provinces, Vol. 2, Chap. III. 

As the primary object of his visit to the valley was the study of the shawl 
trade, in view to its introduction into British possessions, he may he considered 
n safe authority on the subject. Though he failed in the object of his visit 
(his premature death preventing his reaping the advantages of the knowledge 
he had gained), there is no doubt that the shawl trade of Europe profited 
largely by the information he transmitted to his friends. 

The shawls which are manufactured in Kashmir are of two sorts—the 
loom-made and those which are worked by hand; and different classes of 
people are employed in each branch of the trade. Dr. Elmslie states that 
the number of sliawl-makerB ( khdndawaa) lias greatly diminished of late 
years, many having made their escape to the Panjab witli their wives and 
families. There are now about 23,000 shawl-weavers in the valley of 
Knshmfr, who form the most miserable portion of the population, both physi¬ 
cally and morally. 1 

In the loom system the kdr-khanddr is the shawl manufacturer, who em¬ 
ploys under him a number from 20 to 800 thdl-hdfs or shagirds (scholars). 
He buys the spun thread from the pui-woin or dealer, to whom it is disposed 
of by the spinners, and gets it dyed of different colors before it is distributed 
among his workmen. 

1 The shawl trade is practically extinct. The j?rent bnyers were the Pari* find New York mar¬ 
kets. Shawls which formerly fetched H 1,000 are availulile at RiOO. (Ward.) 
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There were about 100 kir-khdnddrs in Kashmir, all of whom lived either in 
Srinagar or Islamabad, but the houses in which the shdlbdfs work are 
in different parts of the valley, the largest number being in the towns of 
Pampur and Sopfir. A number of overseers are therefore necessary to superin¬ 
tend the work, to be responsible for the pashmiua, and to draw the pay of the 
workmen, &o. 

'lhese people are called «stdd (master or teacher); there is usually one over 
every twenty-five or thirty shdl-bafs. The sum realised by the shdl-bdf is 
usually from three to five chilki rupees (each worth ten annas) a month ; but 
as this is inclusive of the amount deducted by the government for rice, which 
is supplied to the workmen at unfavorable rates through government agency 
(to the limit of eleven kharwars each annually), the balance is not sufficient to 
support a family with any approach to comfort, even iu so fertile a country as 
Kashmir. Dr. Elmslie estimates the average earnings of a shdl-bdf at three 
pence of our money a day; a first-rate workman will earn from four pence 
to five pence a day. 

An annual tax of H23 was levied by the government on each kdr-khdnddr 
for every shdl-bdf in his employ; previous to 1867 this tax Btood at flSO. 
It is now wholly remitted. 

In the hand-work shawl system the sdild-Luf is the workman who makes 
the plain pashmtna from the spun pashm, which ho buys for himself directly 
in the bazar. Upon this plain pashmtna the colored threads are afterwards 
worked with needles by a workman who is called a rafvga. 

The position of the sadd-bdf, though slightly better than his brother of 
the loom the shdl-bdf, is stated to he very miserable, owing to the oppressive 
taxes levied hy the government. 

The circumstances of the rafiga, on the other band, are stated to be toler¬ 
ably comfortable, he being permitted the privilege of changing or giving up 
his trade, should he wish to do so. 

The shawl manufacture in Kashmir is superintended by a large govern¬ 
ment office at Srinagar, called the dagshdli, which is presided over by an 
official called the daidgha of the dagshdli. This office is farmed out by the 
government, and, as it admits of immense profits, specially to the unscrupu¬ 
lous, it is an object of keen competition among the wealthy ruling class. 

The lute R4ja Kak, who was over the shawl trade until about 1866, when 
he died, was greatly respected by the people. Dr. Elmslie says that after his 
death the revenue from slmwls dwindled away to half its former amount, 
which was twelve lakhs of rupees. Oil account of this great falling off in the 
revenue, Budh Kaj, son of Partah Shah, a name well known in Kashmir, was 
removed from the office of dlwan of the shawl department, and Badri NXth, 
commissioner of finance and revenue, was put in bis place. There aro 
about two hundred pundits attached to the dagshdli, who are continually 
employed inspecting the different kdr-khdnas (manufactories), with a view to 
prevent the kdr-khdnddr putting in hand a shawl until the necessary permission 
has been obtained and the preliminary taxes paid ; these pandits lire charged 
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with demanding and receiving from the kir-khdndars illegal remuneration for 
their boat-hire, road expenses, &c. The revenue from shawls is now a very 
insignificant item, and the trade is practically free from all taxes and restric¬ 
tions. 

The wool of which the shawls are manufactured (kil phamb) is found 
upon the goats which are pastured upon the elevated regions of Changthang, 
Turfan, &c. It is undoubtedly a provision of nature against the cold and 
killing blasts to which they are exposed, and is found not only on the goat, 
but upon the yak and the shepherd’s dog used in the same inhospitable 
regions. 

Attempts to introduce the shawl-goat into other parts of the world have, 
as far as the production of this particular description of wool is concerned, 
failed; notably that made by M. Lavanchi in the Pyrenees, where, the eleva¬ 
tion and climate approaching those of their native pastures, success might 
reasonably have been anticipated. In 1847 the tribute of shawl-goats, paid 
by the Maharaja as an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the British 
Government under article 10 of the treaty, was excused in consequence of the 
animals dying at Dharmsala, where they were kept. 

The wool employed in tha manufacture of shawls is of two kinds—the 
fleece of the domesticated animals, and that from the animal in its wild state; 
of this latter sort, which is called atli tus, but a small proportion is imported. 

The interests of the Maharaja of Kashmir and his manufacturers are 
identified in the endeavour to retain the monopoly of the shawl-wool. 

Major Cunningham, R.E., Btates that the average price of shawl-wool in 
Ladak is H2 per seor : 128,0001bB. of shawl-wool are annually imported into 
Kashmir from Ladtik. 

On arrival in Kashmir the wool is bought by a pai/im faroth, or wool- 
retailer, who disposes of it to the women, who spin it into yarn. 

Moorcroft states the girls begin to spin at the age of ten, and that a 
hundred thousand females were employed in this occupation in Kashmir. 

The first task of the spinner is to separate the different materials of which 
the fleece consists, usually iu about the following proportions :— 


Coarse hair 

Seconds or pfiiri 

Dust and foreign substances 

Fine wool . . 


. It seers. 
. Of „ 

. at „ 

. a „ 


6 seers or 1 trait. 


The cleaued wool is then spread oti a board, and a paste, composed of 
pounded rice and water, is rubbed into it (soap is never used, as it makes it 
harsh), after which it is dried, teased out, and spun into thread by the women, 
who work with little intermission the whole day. Moorcroft calculates the 
genera! earnings of an industrious and expert spinner to be only SI.8 per 
month, and they are probably less. 
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The shawl thread {piami-pan) it double. The finest brings one ehilki 
rupee for one tola freight; of a coarser kind two and tliTee tolas are given for 
one rupee; and a still coarser quality, celled phur, is sold at the same price for 
four or five tolas. 

The merchants, who buy the thread from the spinners, sell it to the shawl 
manufacturers, making a profit of two or three annas on the rupee. 

The yarn, being divided into skeins uncording to the pattern decided upon, 
is then delivered to tho rangrez, or dyer; he professes to be able to give it 
sixty-four tints, most of which arc permanent; that called kiram dani , rich 
crimson, being the most expensive. The art of dyeing is said to have been 
introduced into Kashmir in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 

When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the piiri, or second yarn, is 
alone given to be dyed; being of a coarser quality, it is preferred for employ¬ 
ment in flowers and other ornaments, from its standing higher, and being, as 
it were, embossed upon the ground. 

The distribution of the colors is regulated by the thickness of the thread, 
the thinner threads being appropriated to the lighter tints. 

'lho tarfarozk adjusts the yarn for the warp and for the weft; he receives 
tho yarn in hanks, but returns it in balls; he can prepare in one day the warp 
and weft for two shawls. 

The yarn, which has been cut and reeled, is then taken by the pennaknm. 
gum, or warp-dresser, who dips it into thick boiled rice water, by which 
process each length becomes slilfuned and set apart from the rest. 

Silk is generally used for the warp on tho border of the shawl, nnd has the 
advantage of showing the darker colors of the dyed wool more prominently 
than a warp of yarn, as well as hardening and strengthening and giving more 
body to the edge of the cloth. 

When the border is very narrow, it is woven with the body of the shawl, 
hut when broader, it is worked on a different loom nnd afterwards sewn on the 
edge of the shawl by the rafuga, or fine drawer, with such nicety that tho 
union can scarcely be detected. The operation of drawing or passing tho 
yarns of the warp through the heddlos is performed precisely in the same way 
as in Europe, and the warp is then taken by the thdl-bdf, or weaver, to the 
loom, which differs not in principlo from that of Europe, hut is of inferior 
workmanship. 

When the warp is fixed in the loom, the uakd*/>, or pattern-drawer, and 
tarfaroih and gandanwol, or persons who determine the proportion of yarn of 
different colors to he employed, are again consulted. The first brings the 
drawing of the pattern (tii/atara) in black and white, done with charcoal pencils; 
this branch of the trade is Raid to be confined to six or seven families. The 
gandanwol, having well considered it, points out the disposition of the colors, 
beginning at the foot of tho pattern and calling out the color, the number of 
threads to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be followed, and so on 
iu succession until the whole pattern has been described. 
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From his dictation the kitdbwala writes down the particulars in a species 
of stenography, and delivers a copy of the document [taUm) to the weavers. 

The workmen prepare the til it, or needles, by arming each with colored 
yarn of the weight of about four grains. These needles, without eyes, are 
made of light, smooth wood, and have both their sharp ends slightly charred 
to prevent their becoming rough or jagged through working. 

Under the superintendence of the gandanvol the weavers knot the yarn 
of the til is to the warp. 

The face or right side of the cloth is placed next to the ground, the work 
being carried on at the back or reverse, on which the needles are disposed in 
a row, and differing in number from four hundred to fifteen hundred accord¬ 
ing to the lightness or otherwise of the embroidery. 

As soon as the nttdrl is satisfied that the work of one line or warp is com¬ 
pleted, the comb is brought down upon it with a vigour and repetition 
apparently very disproportionate to the delicacy of the materials. 

On a shawl being taken in hand, a small piece at the edge is first com¬ 
pleted by which a rough estimate of its value is formed, aDd on which an 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, is lovied by the government; of this amount, 
a portion is paid down, the shawl is stamped, and the manufacturer is then at 
liberty to proceed with the work, the value being adjusted and the balance 
paid on completion. 

In addition to the import duties on the material, poll-tax on the workmen, 
and the ad valorem duty on the value of the shawl, which are paid directly to 
the government, the kdr^khdndar is obliged to fee liberally all government 
officials in any way connected with the trade, and it is affirmed, apparently 
on good grounds, that this dasturi, or illegal gratification, is shared in by the 
highest officers of the State down to the lowest pandit connected with the 
dagshili these fees are stated to amount to little less than another 25 per 
cent. 

When finished, the shawls are submitted to the purzagnr, or cleaner, whose 
business it is to free the shawl from discolored hairs or yarn, and from 
ends or knots; he either pulls them out severally with a pair of tweezers, 
or shaves the reverse face of the cloth with a sharp kuife ; auy defects arising 
from either operation are immediately repaired by the ra/iiga. 

Previous to being washed the shawl has to be taken to the office of the 
dardga of the dagshali for a permit. After registering it and collecting the 
tax ( la gut ) of 25 per cent, ad valorem, one of the pandits removes the govern¬ 
ment stamp which was impressed upon it at its commencement,by dipping 
the corner of the shawl into water; a receipt ( wdgutdr) is then given to the 
owner to testify that all dues have been paid upon it. 

The goods are now handed over to the wafaroth, or person who has ad¬ 
vanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to the mohkun, or broker, and 
these two settle the price and effect the sale to the merchant; the former 
charges interest on his advance, the latter a commission varying from 2 to 5 
per cent. 
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The purchaser takes the goods unwashed and sometimes in pieces, and the 
tine-drawer and washerman have still to do their part. When partly washed, 
the dhobi brings the shawls to the merchant, that they may be examined for 
any holes or imperfections; should such occur, they are remedied at the 
expeuse of the seller. It is necessary to wash the shawls, in order to deprive 
them of the stiffness of the rice-starch remaining in the thread, and for the 
purpose of softening them generally. The best water for this is found in the 
canal between the lake and the floodgates at the Drogjun, and in the cold 
waters of the Tel Bal stream near the Skalimar. In the former locality some 
ruing in largo limestone blocks are lying on the washing-place, and in one of 
these is a round hole, about a foot and a half in diameter and a foot in depth ; 
in this the shawl is placed, and water being poured over it, it is stamped on 
by naked feet for about five minutes, and then taken into the canal by a man 
standing in the water. One end is gathered up in his hand, and the shawl 
swung round and beaten with great force upon a flat stone, being dipped into 
the canal between every three or four strokes. They are then dried in the 
shade, as the hot sun spoils the colors; and in ten days afterwards the colored 
shawls undergo a similar process, but occupying less time. 

The white ones, after being submitted to the process, on the first day 
are spread in the sun and bleached by water sprinkled over them ; they then 
are again treated to the same process as the oolored shawls, being stamped 
upon and beaten a second time aud then bleached again till they are dry, and 
then for a third time beaten, stamped upon, and finally dried in the sun. 

. In the second time of stamping, soap is sometimes used, but is not good 
generally, and is never used for the colored shawls, as the alkali might affect 
the colors. Sulphur fumes are employed to produce the pure, pale, white 
colors in new shawls. 

After being washed, the shawls are stretched upon a wooden cylinder for 
two days, when they are removed to be packed. After being wrapped in 
sheets of smooth-glazed paper, they are pressed ; the bale is afterwards sewn 
up in strong cloth; over this a cover of birch-bark is laid and an envelope of 
wax-clotb added, and the whole is sewed up as smoothly and tighlly as possible 
in a raw hide, which contracting, gives to the contents of the package a 
remarkable degree of compactness and protection. 

Old shawls that require cleauing—and, it is said, in some instances new 
ones—are washed by means of the freshly gathered root of a parasitical plant 
called hritz, a species of consinia (inis, dicacorea deltoidea ?). A pound of it 
is bruised and mixed with about three pints of water; and to this, should it 
be necessary to raise the temperature, is added a mixture of pigeon's-dung (a 
pieco equal in size to a turkey’s egg), mixed and beaten up with about the 
same quantity of water, and the shawl is saturated with the liquor, and then 
stamped upon, washed with the hand, and then well steeped in the canal. 
The colots of an old shawl, after it has been washed, are often renewed so well 
as to deceive any but the initiated by pricking them in ngniu with a wooden 
pin, dipped in the requisite tints. 
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Vigno states that the fool’s-cap of cypress.shaped ornament so commonly 
worked on the shawls is a representation of the jig eh or kashkeh or aigrette 
of jewels which is worn on the forehead in the East. Others again think that 
the pattern was suggested by the windings of the River Jhelum in its course 
through the valley, as viewed from the top of the Takht-i-Sulioian ; but this 
latter supposition seems to be highly improbable. 

A first-rate vvoveu shawl, weighing 71bs. will fetch in Kashmir as much 
as £300, which price is made up of— 

£ 30 the cost of material. 

ft 150 tlie wages of labor. 

„ 70 duty* 

, t 50 miscellaneous expenses. 


Total 


£:?00 


Ordinary shawls sell for prices ranging between R50 and £<2,000, depend¬ 
ing upon the quality of material and richness of embroidery. Hand-worked 
shawls cost about one fifth as much as loom-made shawls. Shawls to the 
value of about £130,000 used to be exported annually from Kashmir; of this 
amount, about nine lakhs or £90,000 worth used to find their way to Europe, 
the remainder supplying the various eastern markets. 

ranee monopolized 


Of the Kashmir slmwls exported to Europe, K 
about i • . 

United Sitates of America . 

Italy .... t 

Kussia ..... 

Germany .... 

Great Britain .... 


80 per cent. 
10 
5 
2 

1 
1 


Of the above, about two thirds were purchased iu Kashmir by French 
agents and exported to France direct; now the trade is very small : the re¬ 
mainder are exported through nntive bankers and sold at the London auction 
sales, the buyers being nearly all French. 

On the breaking out of the war between Fiance and Germany in 1870, the 
shawl trade suffered a sudden and temporary collapse; the ruin of the 
manufacturers and merchants was only averted by the Maharaja making large 
purchases to the value of several lakhs of rupees. The depression then caused 
has disappeared, and, although existing obstructions and abuses have been 
largely removed, this valuable branch of industry is only slowly recovering itself. 
The shawl-weavers at Badrawitr, Doda, and Basaoli enjoy great advantages, 
as they are free from many of the burdens and restrictions imposed upon their 
brethren in the valley of Kashmir. The shawls manufactured in these locali¬ 
ties hold a middle place iu the market; while greatly inferior to the veritable 
Kashmir shawl, they are of superior quality to shawls manufactured at 
Amritsar and other places in the Punjab, which are largely adulterated with 
trakabthahi, an inferior wool produced at Kirman. Amritsar, however, does 
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8 flourishing business, and if Srinagar were as favorably situated, it would be 
in a better position to compete. 

Writing in December 1873, Mr. Wynne, the Officer on Special Duty, gives 
the following description of tbedepression of the trade:— 

“ At the beginning of the year there were very heavy balances due by tbe shawl-makers 
to the shawl department of the Kashmir administration. This was doe to the extreme 
depression of the trade owing to the state of affair* in France. [A depression which still 
continues, and is indeed, at the present moment, greater than ever before. At the London 
sale, the results of whioh have just been communicated by telegram, while £2,600 worth of 
Amritsar shawls were sold, nothing whatever, I am told, out of the £4,000 worth of Kashmir 
shawls that were presented was sold. What to substitute for this article of iudustry, which 
has hitherto provided sustenance for between 80,000 and 90,000 of the population, is a 
question now seriously occupying the Maharaja’s attention. As an alleviation in the begin¬ 
ning of the Bummer, the MahaiAja assigned to a number of shawl-weavers work in the silk 
factory at Srinagar, but as it was represented that the alleviation would be very slight (the 
work in the silk factories lasting at present for so small a portion of the year), and that the 
process would ruin that delicacy of hand whioh cooatitutes the special distinction of the 
shawl-weaver, the order was rescinded. I have suggested that the work of carpet-making be 
stimulated, as that would provide for the shawl-weavers an occupation which, though coarse, 
is still not radically different from that in which they have been hitherto employed, while 
the demand for Indian carpets is on the increase. And the suggestion is under considera¬ 
tion.]” 

The trade lias also received serious blows from change of fashion, which 
expelled these fabrics from the French and American markets. And the ad¬ 
mirable imitations, produced in France and at Paisley in Scotland, exercise a 
great influence over the trade, yet a goodly number arc still woven annually 
in the country of their birth, the demand for them in the East being main¬ 
tained as necessary appendages to rank and state. But it was always a 
marvel how the industry could outlive the impositions that were put upon 
it; nor indeed could it have survived hut for the cruel regulation which 
forbade a weaver to relinquish his calling or, even until 1880, to leave the 
country. 

The wool was taxed as it entered Kashmir, the manufacturer was taxed 
for every workman he employed, again he was taxed at various stages of the 
process according to the value of the fabric, ami lastly, the merchant was taxed 
before he could export the goods. During the last year of tbe famine (1880) 
the export duty on shawls was raised to 85 per cent, ad vulortm. This enor¬ 
mous rate, besides being an inducement to smuggling, discourages intending 
purchasers. No direct tax is taken from European visitors for shawls. The 
tax on the importation of shawl-work is for white about Company’s B13 per 
mnund, and for the colored about Bll, 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of a manufacture for which this country is 
renowned, and which, in recent times, has passed through many vicissitudes 
In the beginning even of this century there were thousands of looms at work 
replaced now by hundreds, and a great Dumber of these beautiful fabrics were 
imported into Great Britain and the continent of Europe, a branch of trade now 
of little value. But fashion may change, and for the future nnd prosperity of 
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Kashmir, it is to be hoped it will. The art is not lost; it is not dead, but in 
abeyance only; and there are a number of skilful hands now unemployed, 
ready aud willing to turn out as perfect specimens as ever of those Kashmir 
shawls, without which, a few years ago, no fashionable lady deemed her ward¬ 
robe complete. 

Woollen Cloths .—The manufacture of woollen cloths is aimost universal 
throughout the valley, and gives employment to the villagers through the 
long winter months. The mountain sides and downs afford a rich pasturage 
to extensive flocks of sheep, whose increase is only limited by the difficulty of 
providing fodder during the winter, when all vegetation is hid beneath a thick 
carpet of snow. 

It is probable that the flocks, and ooneequeutly the outturn of wool, will 
not greatly exceed the present limit, as there is said to be a considerable 
mortality among the sheep each year from the effects of insufficient food dur¬ 
ing the winter. The want is, however, due completely to the carelessness 
of the owners. Unlimited food can be stored, and as the wool is now rising 
in price, the villagers are more careful of thoir sheep. 

The number of sheep owned by each family varies according to its wealth 
and prosperity; five, ten, or twenty cheep may represent the usual number, 
which iu the case of well-to-do families is increased to forty, and even more. 

In the flocks, the sexes are about equally divided; the rams ( umraA hat) 
number about 6 per cent, of the wethers ( tala hat). The ewes (fob) bring 
forth but once a year, and then for the most part hut one lamb (c//tV) at a 
birth, three being apparently quite unknown; this may in some degreo 
account for the very slow increase among the flocks of Kashmir, which is said 
not to exceed from 5 to 20 per cent., compared with grazing countries in 
Europe and Australia, where the annual increase in some favored spots reaches 
86 per cent. 

The sheep are washed in the rivers and streams 1 ore shearing, aud the 
fleeoe is cleansed by being scraped or beaten with a bent bit of iron hoop. 
Sheep are sheared twice a year, at the commencement of the spring and in the 
autumn. The autumn shearing is the most plentiful, the produce being about 
one third more than iu spring; the quality of the woo! is also superior. Wool 
of the autumn shearing is called yin, that of the spring toonnon. The rams 
are wethers yield about a seer or a seer and a quarter of wool; the ewes uboul 
half as much. 

There are three qualities of wool (yer) —the black, which is of inferior 
value, sells at one and a half seers for the rupee (Kashmir weight and cur¬ 
rency) ; the grey, which is of middling quality, sells for one rupee a seer; and 
the white, or tusher, which is the best description, fetches from eight to twelve 
annas a seer. The three qualities are frequently mixed in manufacture. 

The better quality of wool is used in the manufacture of blankets and the 
fine woollen cloth called pathmtna; of the inferior wool, coarse woollens, called 
pull!/, are made. 
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There are two descriptions of blankets; the superior are made without 
seams and are called at pal the inferior have either one or two seams, and 
are known respectively as dd or tin pat. 

The price of the first description varies between ten and twelve chilki 
rupees, and that of the seoond sort between seven and eight, according to 
color, texture, and weight. 

The blankets are usually made about 4J feet long by 4$ feet broad, about 
two and a half or three seers of wool being employed in the manufacture of 
each; they are commonly of the natural color of the wool, but are sometimes 
dyed after manufacture. 

The yarn (tutmu/yer) is spun by the women; it takes about twenty days 
to prepare sufficient yarn to make a blanket. 

The yarn is taken to the weaver to be made up; these men are usually 
occupied as agriculturists during the summer months, reverting to their legiti¬ 
mate calling in winter. The weaver charges ten to twelve annas (British 
currency) for making up a blanket without seams, and five or six annas for 
one with seams. The operation of weaving a blanket occupies from three to 
four days. 

It is said that each family produces two or three blankets or pieoes of 
puttu during the winter; of the latter description of cloth two kinds are 
manufactured, yeripaut puttu, which is all made of wool, and intrapaut puttu, 
partly of wool and partly of cotton. 

Common puttu 1 is sold at the rate of abont ZJ or 3 yards per chilki 
rupee. Goat’s hair in Kashmir seems only to be applied to the manufacture 
of thin ropo or cord, which posssescs extreme strength and elasticity. 
There is now a considerable trade in articles made of paihmina and puttu, 
curtains, table-cloths, &c., being very prettily embroidered with colored wool 
the patterns being harmonious and tasteful. Pas/imina is dear, ordinary 
qualities being R5 to R7 per yard, but puttie is moderately priced, the piece of 
nine yards varying from R3i to Kti, width about 18 to 22 inches. A pair 
of plain curtains, with worked borders, cost about R15 to R18, and if worked 
all over, the cost is R8 or RIO more. The fault of the work at present is that 
many of the dyes quickly fade, aud the work is not well finished. 

Very beautiful and cheap rugs are made of numdah, or thick felt. This 
felt is made in pieces 6 to 7 feet by 4 to 5 feet. The ground colors 
are varying shades of brown, fawn, green, blue, yellow, &c. The rugs 
are generally worked all over. Plain, they cost about R3 each, and 
worked, R4 to R5. Carpets vary according to size, but to give an idea, a 
carpet 18 feet by 12 feet, with a deep.worked border and large centre, would 
cost from R40 to R50. The merchants, however, are generally open to an 
offer. The best time to make purchases is in spring, when the greatest 
variety is in stock. The best shops are those of Muhammad J&n, Shfihmad 
Sh4b, and Bahar Shah, and orders sent to any of them, addressed Srinagar, 
are executed, though often after considerable delay. 

1 One piece "f puttie, 1| feet wide, 8t yards loop, costs about It4-1 (Brit'eh rupees). 
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For sportsmen, woollen gloves, socks, gaiters, caps, veils, &c., are made, 
and they are also used by the natives in winter, and can be purchased for a 
few annas. ( Wingate.) 

The following list of all the woollen and pathmlna goods produced in 
Kashmir is extracted from the “ Hand-Book of the Manufactures and Arts of 
the Panjdb,” by B. H. Badeu-Powell, B.C.8. * 


Shftl pasbmina. 

„ Mk. 

„ k&ni kftr. 

„ amli kdr. 

,, dorf ddr, | 

„ kotinf kdr (twisted thread). 

Fard «h41. 

Dosbald. 

RumEl. 

Jdmaw&r. 

8haml4. I 

Idngi. 

Qulbadan. 

Alwdu. 

„ ydk iitk. 

„ d 6 tdri. 

Par-i-purt. 

Pari-toiia. 

Caps. 

Stockings. 

Gloves. 

Lot. 

» ydk any. I 

In Ladak a thick kind of puttd of sheep’s wool is made up in pieces 
1 foot wide and from 8 to 10 yards long. The price per piece varies from 
H4 to B5. It is only purchasable in Bmall quantities in Leb. Any quantity 
of sacking can, however, be purchased, there being a constant demand for it 
•for bags for the conveyance of goods. About 120,000 yards of blanketing 
and sacking are annually expended on the carrying trade. The total value of 
the manufacture is only 117,500. (Cunningham.) 

Spinning, weaving, and dyeing ore carried on in almost every household. 
Professional weavers are found in a few of the most populous villages. The 
shortness of its staple renders the goat’s down (lend) so difficult to spin, 
that the Ladakis do not usually manufacture it themselves, but sell the raw 
material to the Kashmiris. Goat's hair is called rdl, and from this the Laddkfs 
make all their blankets. 

WooUcleanting is either effected by rubbing it with cones of the dried clay, 
called pulta, or by sprinkling it with a powder of the same clay. This cleansed 
wool is only used for the better sort of woollen stuffs. The art of bleaching 
is unknown. 

Felting ie practised to a limited extent, and also basket-work. There arc 


Lof d 6 an. 

„ tin an. 

„ lahori. 

„ kinard Air. 

„ »&d4. 

I’ntti. 

Puttd. 

Puttd tdsli. 

„ khudrang. 

„ nlahAr. 

„ khat dir. 

„ cbarklidna. 

Cbint puttd. 

Gabba. 

Urmak. 

Puttd malidi—a so I t or failed [lit. “rub¬ 
bed ”) woollen fabric. 

Puttd RdmuBgari—made st lidinnngar, 
Jaiud. 

* Purm-Nonn ’—a name given by Akbar to 
tbe soft, fine, and rare 
fabric of ibex wool. 
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a few cobblers, carpenters, and braziers in the country, chiefly found at L6h. 
Printing and painting are roughly carried on iu the monasteries. {H. 
8true hey.) 

Paper .—The manufacture of paper in Kashmir is said to have begun in the 
time of Akbar the Great. Before that time the liber or inner bark of a 
species of birch was used instead. 

Forster mentions the paper of Kashmir as an article of extensive commerce, 
and it still maintains its anoient reputation, being superior to anything yet 
produced in Hindustan. Of the specimens exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition 
of 1K64, it was recorded that this beautiful paper, the best of all native manu¬ 
factures, can be purchased everywhere. 

It is in great demand for making manuscript copies of all the more valued 
authors ; it is also used for complimentary letters and polite correspondence 
amongst natives generally. It is distinguished by its fine gloss and polish, 
its evenness and freedom from flaws, also by its white wax-like color and 
appearance. 

There are about thirty-two paper factories in the suburb of Naoshera, 
which is the centre of the trade, giving employment to about twelve men iu 
each. There used also to be a factory in the Hari Parbat fort, worked by 
convict labor; but this has lately been abolished, consequent on the govern¬ 
ment monopoly having been farmed out to a contractor. 

During the winter months the paper factories are closed. The mills in 
which the pulp ( khamir ) is prepared are situated on the Dal lake, near the 
Shalim&r gardens, and at Arats in the Lar parg ana. 

The pulp is said to be composed of a mixture of cotton rags and hemp. 
The rags, which are bought or collected iu the city, are first well washed and 
cleansed from all impurities, the finest materials being selected for the 
superior qualities of paper. They are then pounded for twenty-four hours 
without intermission in an ordinary lever-mill worked by the feet. The mass 
is then dried, after which it is enclosed in a long, strong sheet, and again care¬ 
fully washed and dried. The hemp is treated in much the same way, but is 
washed in large baskets instead of in a sheet. The pulps, or ragB and hemp, 
are thon mixed in equal proportions and again pounded, and to the mass slaked 
lime and sazii (a very impure sub-carbonate of sodu) are added to whiten it. 
This is repeated from five to twenty times according to the quality of paper 
desired. When ready, the pulp is conveyed to the paper factories at Naoshera, 
and is kept in a stone receptacle close to the bout, or bath, in which it is 
mixed as required. 

The houz is a large wooden tub, with low sides and high ends; it is filled 
with water, in which a small portion of the pulp is mixed. The houeatohol 
sits by the side of this tub; he is furnished with a frame, or tray made 
of strips of light wood, on which rests a blind or soreen of fine reeds. 
This frame he dips deftly into the mixture before him, allowing it to float on 
the surfacej a thin film or layer of pulp settles, and the water strains through 
the screen. Should he notice any speck or impurity in the film, he removes 
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it with a pair of wooden tweezers ; the dipping process is then repeated, and 
the frame raised and rested on a pole, which is supported in a notch cut in the 
ends of the bath. The reed screen is then carefully detached from the frame, 
and the AouzatoAol with much dexterity separates the sheet of pulp from it and 
deposits it on a heap at his side; the screen is then re-attached to the frame, 
and the process repeated. At the end of the day's work, the heap of sheets of 
pulp is submitted to a slight pressure and left to dry for the night; in the 
morning it is removed, and the sheets are separated into layers of about half 
a dozen, which are hung on the walls of the surrounding buildings or laid 
upon the grass to bleach in the sun. 

When dry, each sheet is separated, and those that are defeotive removed ; 
the remainder are then collected in dusters, or quires of twenty-four sheets, 
and the edges are smoothly cut to the required size with a knife. 

Each sheet is then rubbed by hand with a sort of pumice-stone [kurkutlu]-, 
it is then damped and again rubbed with a stone of rough conglomerate called 
the tangmoAra. The sheet is then passed to the karashwol, who rubs it with 
his hand, encased in a rough glove of flannel or goats' hair which he dips in 
a bowl of rice paste {maid) by his side. The sheets are then hung separately 
on strings suspended from the roof to dry, this process being repeated on four 
successive days; the sheets are then passed to another rubber, or moAraktssh, 
who polishes each with a small smooth agate stone embedded iu a little cylin¬ 
der or handle of wood. To effect this the sheet of paper is laid on a narrow 
smooth and sloping board, before which the mnhrakasA kneels, and, holding the 
mohra with both hands, he rubs the paper with much force and persistency 
until the required polish is produced. Should any little flaw occur, he tears a 
morsel of paper from a sheet by his side, and inserts it in the hole, rubbing it 
in uulil the scar is obliterated. As each duster, or quire, is completed, it 
is removed, folded in the middle, and rolled into a cylinder, which is enoased 
in a cover of oolored papers which are twisted up at the ends. 

The whole of the process which has been described is carried out by hand, 
and is consequently exceedingly slow and laborious. The best description of 
paper manufactured is called fermaishi, and most of it is consumed in govern¬ 
ment offices. Of this description there are three qualities, viz., auldr, the 
best, costing six chilki rupees a duster, or quire of twenty-four sheets, each 
sheet measuring about 2} feet square; ansat, the second quality, sold at four 
rupees per quire; aud adnat, the third quality, sold at three rupees a quire. 

After these comes the dantusAti, a common description of paper most gener¬ 
ally used; it is sold for one and a half chilki rupees per quire, A thin straw 
oolored note or letter paper called dakhi is also manufactured ; it is made in 
small sheets, and costs three chilki rupees a quire’. The rangi or colonred 
papers are sold at twelve annas {chilki) a quire ; kalamddni, an inferior descrip¬ 
tion of paper, at ten annas ; aud the sAcr jangi, which is made in small square 
sheets, at four annas a quire. 

It is eaid that the greater part of the paper made iu the Srinagar factories 
is appropriated by the government, payment being made partly in ensh and 
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partly in grain ; what remains is disposed of to the merchants at the prices 
above mentioned, and is either retailed for home consumption or exported. 

The koueawhol, it is said, receives two annas {chilli) a duster ; his earnings 
dapend upon his skill,* a good workman can, it is said, turn out about four 
paires of J'ermaishi, and six quires of the inferior sorts of paper per day. 

The mo akash, or rubbers, receive from four to eight annas a duster accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the paper ; their work is very laborious, and they arc 
consequently unable to exceed a quire a day. The karashwol, who spreads 
the rice-paste, receives half the above rates. 

Those engaged in drying the sheets of paper receive two annas a day. 
The durability of the paper produced in Kashmir is remarkable, contrasting 
favorably in this respect with much that is made in Europe, where the 
practice of mixing certain chemical substances with the pulp is said to have 
caused a great deterioration in the quality. 

In the present day all the paper required in Ladak is impovted from the 
surrounding countries, viz., Turkistan, Changthang, Kashmir, and India. None 
is exported. 

When trade was not so easy, and paper more expensive in the surrounding 
countries, Ladak used to make its own paper from the rootB of aslragabes 
Btrietus. Dr. Aitcliison sent some of these plants to Kew and had the follow¬ 
ing opinion passed on them as a material for making paper: “ . . . . the inner 
portion of the bark affords an excellent material for the manufacture of paper. 
The great objection to it is the outer rind, which is not only asource of dust, but 
extremely difficult to bleach. It is hard to fix a value for such an article, but in 
the state in which the bark is, it would be probably worth about £7 a ton. 
If the outer rind were removed, it would probably be worth twice as much. . . . 
It iB feared there will be great difficulty in rendering it fit for the manufacture 
of white paper.’’ 

This plant also grows in Lahoul, where the inhabitants say that the paper 
made from it >s of a poisonous character, and injures the eyes of those who 
read writing on it. Dr. Aitcliison adds that it might be worth the while of 
the Kashmir merchants to import it as far as Gandarbal, their great paper 
facto: y. 

Papier made. —A description of papier mack if or lacquered work is pecu¬ 
liar to Kashmir, where it goes by the name of kar-i-kalamddid, “ pen-case 
work,” or kar-i-mnnakash, painted-ware. 

The work is by uc moans always of papier machd, as it is frequently done 
on articles of smooth wood. The papier mache is prepared by pulping coarse 
native paper, and moulding the softened material to the required shape. The 
article is then covered with a coating of white paint, on the surface of which 
a delicate pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a 
line brush ; flowers, and the curved designs seen upon shawls, are most com¬ 
monly produced. A very pretty pattern is also done by painting with a gold 
paint a spreading series of minuto branches and leaves on a white ground; a 
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border of brighter coloring is added ; sometimes figures of men and animals 
are introduced. 

When the painting is done, the surfsiee is varnished over with a varnish 
made by boiling the clearest copal (tundra*) in pure turpentine. The varnish 
has to be prefectly transparent, or it would spoil the appearance of the painting; 
mastic varnish may, perhaps be used; mastic ( mustagi rumi) is brought 
abundantly from Kabul. 

Pen-cases, trays, cabinets, and boxes are the articles usually manufactured, 
but a similar style of painting is sometimes applied to palankins, howdahs, 
boats, and even to the walls and ceilings of rooms. Moorcroft justly remarks 
that the painters of Kashmir are an ingenious race, and have talents which 
under a fostering government and competent instruction, might be applied 
with success to loftier objects than articles of furniture or decorated pen-cases. 

Gold and silver work. —The silver and gold work, of which a great deal is 
made in Srinagar, is exceedingly effective, and the smiths, with the rudest 
tools, consisting of a hammer with a few tiny chisels and punches, contrive to 
copy with admirable fidelity numerous designs, both Oriental and European. 
The work is uniform in design, consisting of various patterns of small sprigs of 
leaves all over the vessel in relief; sometimes it is made with the ground of sil* 
ver and the sprigs gilt ; this latter is called ganga-jamni work. These goods 
are sold in Srinagar by actual weight iu silver, with a fixed rate, usually 4 annas 
per tola, including gilding, for workmanship added. Jewellery also, in both 
silver and gold, is tolerably well executed. 

All the articles manufactured in silver are likewise produced of similar pat¬ 
terns in pure copper, which, after being sent to England, can be electroplated; 
and so perfectly do such take the gilding, that, with the exception of their 
weight, it is impossible to distinguish them from articles of richer material. 

In pure copper the favorite articles are large trays, candlesticks, brackets 
in the shape of chindr leaves, fee. Bnt a very pretty work is the copper- 
enamel, a ground of light or dark blue or red, with the pattern in gilt in relief. 
Jn this work tea-sets, napkin-rings, finger-howls, jugs of all shapes, &o,, are 
made, and as the price does not exceed four annas per tola, the ware is -popular. 
The best known coppersmiths are Lassu and Subhano. ( Wingate.) 

Mope. —Rope is manufactured from the leaves of a plant called kritAun, a 
species of iris lily which grows in abundance in Kashmir, and also from a 
plant called teehkar, and from twigs of trees. The commonest rope is made 
from twisted straw. 

Cider. — See apple and pear. 

Wine. — See vines. 

Opium is manufactured at KishtwSr and Doda, and a little in Kashmir. 
Tlie time for extracting opium is in Chet (March-April), when the poppy 
has attained its full size: a small flat iron tool, with two or three points, 
called a nathtar t is used to scarify the poppy, being drawn longitudinally down 
the poppy-head so as to scratch it, whereon the milky juice exudes, which 
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after a certain time coagulates, and is scraped off with a small bent iron tool, 
like a miniature sickle, and collected in cups made of the leaves of the plant 
itself. When the shells are full of opium juice, they are collected and all emptied 
together into a vessel and left to dry. When dry, the opium is formed into 
balls and placed in the shade. These are turned every third or fourth day, and 
when dry form the opium in use. 

Atta of roses ,The atta of roses made in Kashmir used to be considered 
superior to any other j it never appears, however, to have been an article of 
commerce. 

Leather toork .—The leather work of Kashmir is very superior, owing to the 
mode of tanning. The skins, after being cleaned, are placed in a vat of clean 
water, with a Jayer of pounded galls between every two skins; a man is 
employed to tread them down daily, from morning to night, for twenty-five 
days, fresh galls being added every fifth day. 

They are then hung to dry ; but, before they are dry, the grain side is well 
rubbed with a paste of Armenian bole. When dry, the flesh side is lightly 
scraped and mutton suet is rubbed in until the leather is saturated ; the rub¬ 
bing is performed in the sunshine, and the skin is left for several days exposed 
to the sun. It is then put into water again and trodden, and rubbed until all 
greasiness disappears, when it is polished by being well rubbed with a blunt 
iron instrument. Moorcroft describes this leather as being strong, solid, heavy, 
and pliable, without any disposition to crack, nnd states that some pieces of 
saddlery had been in use eighteen or twemy years, and were none the worse for 
constant wear. The abundance of tho hides and the excellence of the leather 
are sure to make an important industry, when a larger market produces better 
manufacture. 

Soap. —Two kinds of soap are manufactured iu Kashmir, one kind from oil 
which yields a coarse soap, another kind from fat. The former is called tila 
tdbun. the latter safid sdbun. There are two. manufactories of soap iu Srina¬ 
gar, the proprietors of which have a monopoly of the trade. 

Labor .—Of the laboring classes in Kashmir it may bo said, with the ex¬ 
ception of the shawl-weavers, whose wages are low (even as compared with the 
price of provisions), whose labor is very severe, and whose children are im¬ 
pressed at too early an age, that they are, as a general rule, well fed, well 
clothed, and fairly boused. A coolie, if engaged by contract, will carry 
up to two hundred pounds weight, for days in succession, at the rate of 8 
to 10 miles a day along hilly roads. The women, of whom many ply the oar 
on the Jbelum, will work against stream, either towing or paddling, for 
several hours without cessation. Neither sex could stand this strain, as they 
do for months ofi and on, if they did not get a sufficiency of nourishing food. 

As regards agricultural labor, it is not easily ascertained in a country 
where payment, if not in kind, is often by exchange, one mnn promising 
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another a day’s labor in return for his. Again, many persons draw the means 
of subsistence for themselves and their families direct'from the soil, but 2 
annas a day is the usual payment. 

Journeymen in the various trades do not, Mr. Oirdlestone thinks, get 
much more than their food from their masters. The boat-people with an 
average charge of H15 a month for a crew of four persons, which includes 
usually one or two women, do not make a bad income from the Europeaus 
during the summer months, and are not often without a customer, and in 
winter they can earn a trifle by the transport of grain and timber. The ordi¬ 
nary dunga used by visitors carries from 80 to 100 khariodm of mai&i. 
Such a boat making a trip from, say, Baramula to Srinagar, would get one 
tr&Jc per kharwdr for the freight, of which i would go in tolls, so that the 
boatman would earn for a full load 4 kharwArs 11 trA/cs or about 89 ehilki. 
Besides loading the trip takes 5 days, and there is great delay in unloading ; 
consequently a boat would be lucky if it made two trips a month. Coolies, 
when employed by Europeans, are paid 4 annas to 0 annas of British money 
a stage eaeh, but this sum does not usually stay with them, the majority being 
hired by contractors at about Company’s 82-4 to 82-8 a month, and giving 
over to the contractors half an anna a stage. The d&k runners from Srinagar 
to Banihil get Company’s 83-2 a mouth each. For coolie labor in the Resi¬ 
dency garden, Mr. Girdlestone was charged 2 annas a day per head. 

Cattle .—Cows and oxen are small but very numerous, and in the summer 

months And luxuriant pasture on the higher 


Animal productions. 


bills. Milk and batter are very good and 


cheap. Ghi is only made for exportation to the PanjiSb. With quick transit 
Kashmir could supply the Panjib with high-class beef and mutton. Buffaloes 
are scarce in Kashmir, on the whole. The buffalo {mdneha kant, buffalo 
bull; m&nsha, buffalo cow) is numerous ou the bills, but is not indigenous. 
The cow being held sacred by the Hindus is never allowed to be killed. In 
Ladfik the common horned cattle are of a Bmall breed, and are kept chiefly in 
the lower agricultural districts; in the higher and pastoral, yaks are better 
adapted to the country and climate. The common Indian oxen (the small Hi* 
malay&n breed) are common in Nubri and the warmer districts of the country. 

The dzo (female dzo-mo), the offspring of the yak and common cow, is a 
most valuable hybrid. It is used throughout the country for the plough as 
well as for carrying loads, being more tractable than the yak, and quite as 
strong. It also bears heat better. The dzo-mo gives much more and better 
milk than the yak cow. The milk is chiefly used for butter, which is taken by 
the Ladaki with his tea. The price of a good dzo varies from 812 to 820. 
{Cunningham.) 

Sheep .—Sheep are plentiful; those from the neighbourhood of the village 
of Hajan, in the Saremozapain pargana, are said to be the finest in the valley, 
or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas. In fat and flavor they vie with the 
Southdown sheep. 
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With regard to the goodness of the mutton, Moorcroft remarks 

4 ‘Whether this is owing to any peculiarity in their feed I shall not undertake to deter* 
mine* but although it would be very possible to prepare an ample sufficiency of hay for winter 
fodder, the preference is given to the leaves of certain trees, as the walnut, willow, mulberry, 
elm, and several others, which are considered much more warming and nutritious than hay, 
especially for sheep. 

“Small branches, after having been cut when in full leaf, are immediately so disposed 
within the first forks of the tree to which they belong as to be thereby retained; and 
although loosely piled, yet, in consequence of being entangled amongst themselves, are not 
detached by the wind; neither do they lose their leaves, nor are the latter in any respect 
injured. 

“This forage is reserved for the Bevere part of the winter, when the cattle are driven 
under the trees in which the store is suspended, and the dry branches being pulled dowu, the 
leaves are eaten by them with great avidity. 

“ When grass is stored for winter fodder, it is twisted into thick ropes immediately after 
having been cut down, and in this state huug across the upper branches of trees, without 
other preparation, for hay ; it thus keeps free from rottennoss, and generally even from 
mouldiness, notwithstanding the great quantity of rain and snow that falls. Grass thus 
dried is generally given to the cattle in the morning, and leaves in the afternoon and even¬ 
ing; oil-cake, made of linseed, walnut kernels, mustard seed, along with the seed of cotton, 
are given to fatten cattle, as are flags or the leaves of sedge." 

The Tartar sheep is distinguishable by its small head and long slender legs, 
and is of the short-tailed breed. The wool is very long and soft. 

Two distinct kinds are found in Ladak— 

(1) The large, black-faced huniya, used chiefly for carrying loads. 

(4) The pretty, diminutive sheep of the Purik district, which is used for 
food only. 

Nearly all the traffic of Changthang and Rupshu is transported on the 
huniya sheep. They are food, clothing, and carriage, and form the principal 
wealth of the people. The average price ranges from Si-8 to S4. A Purik 
sheep can in Purik be bought for a rupee, but iu Leli the price is S3 to S5. 
(Cunningham.) 

Captain Biddulpb, one of the members of the Yarkand Mission, supplies 
the following note ou the use of sheep carrying supplies:— 

“ I left Tanks* on the 18th September, taking with me thirty sheep, carrying loads of 
grain and flour. Wishing merely to test their marching capabilities, I looked upon the 
supplies they carried as extra, and their loads remained intact tilt within four marches of 
Sbdbfduln, when I was forced to commence using them, 

‘‘The Tartars usually make their Bheep carry a load of 821bs , and march 7 or 8 miles a 
day only, making frequent halts j as, however, I expected to be marching hard at times, I 
put only a load of 201b3„ on each sheep. Beyoud this I took no care of them, and simply let 
them take their chanee. 

“ A great part of the route was over rough and stony ground, but only one of them 
broke down, though many of them showed signs of footsoreness at times. 

“The loud secured by breast and breech ropes, rides well, sinking into the fleece, aDd 
not being liable to shift. 
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“On fair ground, where they marched with a broad front, they marched at the rate of 
If miles an hour: a large number would no doubt travel slower, and muoh must depend 
upon the breadth of the road. 

“ The greatest difficulty they had to contend with was crowing the streams, and while 
marching in the Kdrak&sb valley, they were sometimes obliged to cross the river three or 
four times in a day. Not only were the loads liable to become damaged, but the weight of 
water hauging in their fleeces, and on several occasions freezing, greatly impeded progress. 

“ On the days on which they had no grass, they had literally nothiug to eat, as they 
refused grain, not being accustomed to it. Oue man was sufficient to manage the lot, and 
two men, I should say, could easily drive and manage a hundred. 

“ On arrival in camp they were unloaded and turned out to shift for themselves till dark, 
when they were herded for the night. 

“The fact that a flock of sheep carrying twenty loads should be able to march 330 miles 
in a month with only one casualty, through a oountry in which forage is always scanty and 
at a very iuclement season of the year, is remarkable. After the first maroh the elevation 
was never less than 11,000 feet, and the thermometer at night sank to 15° and 16° below 
zero. The sheep, however, did not apparently feel either oold or elevation. 

“Future exploring parties on the Karakoram will, I feel oertain, find a flock of sheep a 
most useful additiou to their camp. Not only are they very easily looked after, but they 
can feed themselves as they go along among the rooks where horses would starve. 1 Besides 
this, when their loads are disposed of they can themselves be eaten. The accompanying 
table will show the particulars of the marches they made. I was accompanied the whole 
time by a survey pandit, who paced the distance each day :— 


(< Table showing marches taken by a Jlock of sheep carrying loads of 20 lbs. 


March. 



Date. 

U ml 

Miles. 

Remarks. 

Tanks, to Tohur-ka-talab 

18tli Sept. 1873 . 

14 


Lukung . . 


19th 



n 


Clmgra . . 


21st 



8 


Rinidi . . 


22nd 

it 

„ . 

13 

Cross Lankar pass, 18,400 feet 

Pam zul « 


23rd 


i, * 

13 

Gogra . , 


24th 



121 


Shammul Lungpa 


26th 



12 


Camp near Niechu 


27th 

» 

», • 

14J 

No grass. Cross Changlang 
pass, 19,300 feet. 

,, on Lingzithang 


28th 

>» 

,* * 

16* 

No grass. 

Camp . , 


29th 

»> 


20£ 

Ditto, 

Samnal 


30th 

11 

•> • 

214 

Cross Kizil JMwsd, 17,600 feet ; 
did not arrive in camp till 

Kizil Jilga 


1st Oct. 


11 

dark. 

Ohangtash . 


7th 

u 


24 

Grass very scarce ; did not arrive 

Samnal . • 


9th 

1 1 


13 

till alter dark. 

Camp 


10th 


»* • 

104 

Grass very scarce. 

SI * • 


11th 


St 

15 

No grass. 

„ 


12th 


»« • 

16J 

No grass ; one sheep broke down 

Sor»h . 


13th 




on the maroh. 

Camp 


14th 



13 


«♦ ■ * 


15 th 



]l)j 

Supplies not began to be used 
till this evening. 

Gulbasbem , 


17th 



18 

Shikiddla . 


18th 

** . 

St 

23 

Total 330£. The last 11 marches 
being down the valley of the 
K&rakrfsh.” 


1 In this summing up Captain Biddulph does not repent what he mentioned above, vis., that 
sheep will not eat grain where there is no grass.— F. E, Y, 
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Qoatt .—Goats are very numerous in nearly all parts of the Kashmir State. 

In Ladiik the larger kinds are used for carrying loads, but the most numer¬ 
ous are the well-known shawl-goats, which thrive only in the most elevated 
districts. They are bred in Nubr6, ZauskSr, and Rupshu. The finest wool, 
however, comes from Chinese territory, and from Khotan. The shawl-goat is 
only shorn once a year, and the wool is at once separated from the coarser 
hair. The latter is manufactured into blanketing for tents, sacking, and 
ropes for home consumption. 

The wool is exported to Kashmir and the Punjab, Leh being the entrepot 
between the shawl marts and the wool-producing countries. The fine shawl- 
wool is called lena, the common wool bal, and the hair »pu. The average 
price of the shawl-wool in Ladak is about R2 a seer, and that of a shawl-goat 
B4. {Cunningham.) 

Pig *.—Gulab Singh is said to have introduced pigs into Kashmir. Until 
lately the Hindus of Srinagar were allowed by government to keep Bwine, to 
the great disgust of the Muhammadan inhabitants : recently, however, the 
city has been entirely cleared of these animals by order of the Maharaja, but 
many are now to be found in a wild state. 

Fowl *,—-In Kashmir the common domestic fowl and ducks and geese are 
ahuudaut, and the rearing of capons (kheis kokar) is common throughout tho 
Loldb valley. The domestic fowl is found at Leh and in the Nubra valley. 
It ia only reared by Musalmans. It was also introduced by Gulab Singh into 
Baltistau with great success. 

Bett .—-Moorcroft remarks that the management of bees is an interesting 
subject in the rural economy of Kashmir. Every farmer in the district of 
Lar—and I have since found the practice general, throughout the whole 
country in the eastern part of Kashmir—-has several hives in his house; in 
some houses I have counted as many as ten. 

A provision for hives is made in building the honse by leaving appropriate 
cavities in the walls. These somewhat differ in size, but agree in their 
general form, each being cylindrical and extending quite through the wall. 
This tube is lined by a plastering of clay-mortar, about an inch in thickness, 
and the mortar is worked up with the chuff or husk of rice, or with the down 
of thistles, which latter is employed also for clay-mortar in general, being the 
first application of this substance to the use of mau I have yet witnessed. 

The dimensions of a hive are, on an average, about 14 inches in diameter, 
and, when closed at both ends, about 20 or 22 inches in length. 

The walls of farm-houses and cottages differ in respect to their materials, 
but are commonly constructed of rough stones or bricks, and of clay or lime 
mortar, along with a large admixture of wood in the district just mentioned. 
That end of the cylinder nearest to the apartment is closed by a round platter 
of red pottery-waro, a little convex in the middle, hut the edges are made 
flush with the wall by a luting of clay-mortar, and the other extremity is shut 
by a similar dish, having a circular hole, about a third of au inch iu diameter, 
in its ceutre. 
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It does not appear that there is any particular rule for the height of the 
hives from the ground. They sometimes are confined to the walls of the lower 
or basement storey, generally appropriated to cattle in the farm-houses of 
Kashmir; at others they are inserted into those of the first floor, but are fre¬ 
quently seen in both situations in the same house, as well as in the walls of 
its outbuildings. So little difference exists between the practices ordinarily 
pursued in Kashmir and in Europe in respect to hiving new swarms, as not to 
call for notice; but that adopted in the former country for preserving the old 
swarm when the honey is taken, well deserves imitation by the bee-master in 
the latter country. 

The process by which this is, as I witnessed it,effected, is the following 
Having in readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw and a small quantity of burning 
charcoal in an earthen dish, the master of the house, with a few strokes of the 
point of a short sickle, disengages the inner platter of the tube, bringing into 
view the combs suspended from the roof of the hive and almost wholly covered 
with bees, none of which, however, offer to resent the aggression or to enter 
the room. Having placed the straw upon the charcoal, and holding the dish 
close to the mouth of the hive, he blew the smoke strongly against the combs, 
but removed the straw the instant it took fire, to prevent it burning the bees, 
and quenched the flame before he employed it again. 

Almost stifled by the smoke, the bees hurried through tbs outer door with 
such rapidity that the hive was cleared of its inhabitants within a few minutes, 
when the farmer, introducing the sickle, cut down the combs nearest to him, 
which were received into a dish previously inserted underneath them, and left 
undisturbed about one third of the combs, which were those close to the outer 
door. 

He then replaced the inner platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees 
which clung to the combs, though apparently in a Btatc of stupefaction, threw 
them out of the house. Observing many other bees lying motionless on the 
floor of the hive, I inquired whether they were dead or only stupified, and was 
answered that they would recover; however, I was not wholly satisfied that 
this recovery would take place; but preparations for continuing my journey at 
a very early hour on the following morning unluckily prevented me from 
ascertaining the fact. But neither the fate of these nor of those left senseless 
in the hive excited any interest in the owner, as enough remained to carry on 
the business of the hive, into which the expelled bees returned, as soon as its 
cavity was freed from smoke, without stinging a single individual. The 
whole business was completed within ten minutes, and it was asserted that not 
above one hundredth part of the community is destroyed by this method. 
The farmers here are well acquainted with the existence of the queeu-bee, but 
give themselves little trouble about the internal economy of the hive. Ac¬ 
counts differed as to the weight of the annual yield of a hive, and to the re¬ 
lative proportion of honey and of wax; and that now taken afforded no 
evidence on these points, as its combs had been removed in part only two 
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months before. Altogether, however, it seemed to me that the produce was 
less than the ordinary yield of a good swarm in England, making allowance 
also for the portion left for the winter support of the bees. The honey was 
light-colored, and of a taste as pure and sweet as that of Narbonne. 

It possessed less of the cloying quality generally attending this substance 
than any other I recollect to have met with, and I could not learn that the 
farmers had any suspicion of their honey ever being intoxicating or poisonous 
as has been noticed to be the case, occasionally, with that made by the Uhonra of 
Garhwal. The peasantry of Kashmir are unacquainted with the employment 
of honey as the basis of a fermented liquor, but eat it raw or mixed with 
various articles of common food, whilst the most wealthy substitute it for sugar 
in preserving fruits. 

It is customary to take the hive every year, and the end of September or 
beginning of October is found the best season for this operation, a little time 
still remaining for the bees to add to the portion left for their support during 
five months. This amounts to about a third of the whole produce, and would 
appear to suffice, as swarms seldom die, and the Kashmiris substitute no other 
materials as food. It is stated that an old swarm yields more honey than a 
young one, and that families seldom die except of old age. I was informed 
that it was no uncommon circumstance to preserve the same community for 
ten or even for fifteen years; and some instances were qnoted of a family 
having been retained for twenty years; but this was held to be of very rare 
occurrence. 

In consequence of the bees being thus literally domiciliated, they acquire 
a mildness of conduct far more decided than those of Europe, by which the 
lives of many of these insects are saved annually; and the confidence gained, 
subduing their natural irascibility, may generate an increase of industry, or at 
least an increase of produce, in relation to the number and to the size of the 
individuals of each community; and it is clear that the situation of the hive 
keeps many of the natural enemies of the bee at a distance. The bee of 
Kashmir is a little smaller than that of Europe, though a little larger than the 
domesticated bee of Kumaon and of Garhwal. Honey sells at about three 
pence, British, a pouud, but wax is considerably dearer. 

Dr. Aitchison writes :— 

“At Ldh I saw no honey-bee, but got some specimens of a bomba) or bumble-bee, called 
bonga-nakpo (black-spotted bee), and a wasp called bowy-ser (or golden bee). But honey for 
trading with is manufactured in Ldh without the aid of bees." 

Bog ).—In Kashmir the mountaineers keep a very fine breed of dogs for 
protection against wild beasts. This variety is nbout the size of a small New¬ 
foundland dog, which it resembles in the head and curling tail, but is more 
strongly built. It has short-pricked ears, is covered with long black hair, 
intermixed with tawny, and has, close to the skin, a short fine fur or wool, 
resembling that of the shawl-goat. The wild dog is found in Kashmir; it is 
gregarious, and large packs often infest Lar, Dachinpara, the Wardwan, and 
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almost all the other parganas. They sometimes commit great havoc amongst 
the cattle grazing on the mountain-downs, and when pressed by hunger it is 
said that they will destroy children and even grown persons. Vigne states 
that a native and aboriginal pointer is to be found in the mountains around 
ltdjaori. They have not the high breeding of the English dog, hut are decid¬ 
edly pointers iu every sense of the word. He also noticed another breed of 
very small dogs, somewhat resembling the fox-dog, but smaller. He saw one 
which stood only 8 inches high over the shoulder, but was long in proportion, 
with a sharp nose and a bushy tail, and coverod generally with long white 
hair. They are Said to havo been imported from Chamba. 

In Ladak there is a shepherd’s dog, sometimes called the Tibetan mastiff. 
He has a shaggy coat, and is usually of a black or black-and-tan color, with 
tail curled up on the hack. He is an ill-tempered, fierce, and cowardly brute. 

Cats, rats, and mice are also common. 

Horses and Ponies .—Kashmir is specially suited for breeding both ponies 
and mules. Maharaja Uuldb Singh saw this, and also the neceasitv of maintain¬ 
ing sufficient transport for the troops required to control distant dependencies. 
Ho accordingly reserved from cultivation a number of rukii, or grass-reserves, 
imported stallions and mares; and had his wise measures been continued, by 
this time the State would have been in possession of sufficient transport to avoid 
the necessity of impressing coolies. But no sooner was Mahardja Gulab Singh 
dead thau, under tho easy regime of his successor, the pandits got control 
of the ruk/ts, and finding they could make more out of crops than grass, they 
have ploughed up nearly all the arable lnud. The consequence is that for the 
Gilgit expedition thousands of coolies had to be impressed, and durin" 
'the impressment whole-villages fled to the hills, and tho officials made IniJe 
sums by seizing double the numbers required, and allowing all who could afford 
it to buy themselves off. The State stables in the districts now contain a few 
half-starved ponies. Having ruined the enterprise of Maharaja (inlab Sim-h, the 
pandits next, in 1880-81, put a pony-tax on the cultivators, amounting to 
R6-13 per cent, on the village revenue. This tax was supposed to have been 
remitted in 1885. At present nearly every village breeds ponies, and >f they 
were protected from seizure, village breeding woidd probably increase. The 
nambal or swamps afford good fodder for the winter, and in summer the ponies 
are driven up the side valleys. Thu load carried depends upon the road, but 
along the ordinary routes a pony carries about 2£ maunds for a stage of 10 to 
12 miles. For riding ponies, the Yarkandfs are preferred. The ponies to be 
found in Kashmir at the present day, though diminutive, are undoubtedly 
extremely hardy, sure-footed animals, and will carry with expedition and safety 
where animals of greater promise are quite unable to contend with the diffi¬ 
culties of the way. 

The pargana of Dachinpara, on the right bank of the Lidar, is famous for 
its breed of ponies ; hut they arc plentiful throughout the valley of Kashmir. 

The low ground on the left hank of the Jheluni, from Srinagar to the 
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Wular lake, is used as a run for horses and ponies, except in summer, when 
many are transferred to Gulmarg and other grassy uplands; hot considerable 
as the number is, there are few of them of any size or bone. They are bred, 
Mr. Girdlestone thinks, chiefly by government, and the sale of them forms an 
item of the public revenue which might probably be increased with a little 
more discrimination in the choice of mares and stallions. Here also, as else¬ 
where amongst natives, the common fault occurs of putting animals to work 
at too early an age, the result of which is that many become cow-bocked and 
knock-kneed, whilst it is the rule, not the exception, to see a man astride a 
pony which is clearly not up to bis weight. Arab and Turkf stallions have 
been introduced into Kashmir. In Ladak the ponies are small, active, and 
hardy; they are numerous and much used. The Yarkand pony is quite a dif¬ 
ferent animal to the Ladak pony; Yarkand ponies are employed in the Central 
Asian trade, but villagers always prefer their own hardy Ladiik ponies. The 
Kashmir pony is different again. (//. Strachey.) 

Captain Barrow says:— 

“ If ever wo have to send a small force through Kashmir, we should arrange for local car¬ 
riage and not use Indian transport, beyond Domdl, on the rond from Mari to 8rinag»r. The 
local ponies are hardier, and better suited for the bad roads, where our system of linking 
three males together often proves fatal at a nasty corner. We have had to abandon the 
Indian system, and employ coolies to lead the mules, Sioco doing so, we have not had a 
single accident; before under the triple system we had several." 

*»#****•»* 

“ From Bangla we marohed with our Indian mules unladen, all our baggage being canned 
by coolies and ponies (of the latter there are 2,000 available between Kashmir and Gilgit, 
of which 1,400 belong to Government"). 

Two mautids thirty-two seers is the toad accepted by carriers leaving the 
Panjib and Yarkand, 

Mr. Shaw, in speaking of the difficulty in obtaining carriage for the 
journey to Yarkand, says : — 

“ It was impossible, therefore, to get earrings last season northward from Ijiuidk. The 
few animals available were engaged by the first-comers, and later in the year, R70 was 
naked and given as the hire of a baggage horse to YArkand ; whereas the rate usual in former 
years was S4/) or R50 each.” 

Ladikfs do not like going to Yarknnd. The carrying is almost entirely in 
the hands of Turks and Afghans who come from thence, hence the quantity 
of carriage available depends chiefly on the amount of goods brought down 
from Central Asia to L6h. 

Up to the year 1870 the chief difficulty in point of carriage lay between 
the Panjab and Lad4k, while between the latter place and Yarkand it wag 
easily procurable. Now the tables are completely turned. While the northern 
section of the road is reduced to such great straits as are described in the last 
paragraph, the southern section, namely, from the Panjab to Lad4k, is fully 
supplied. , . . Last season the number of mules which came into Ladak 

amounted to 375, against 250 the year before, and this more materially aided 
the local supply of traffic. 
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Captain Chapman, in his article on Commerce in the Yarkand Mission 
Report, says:— 

“The number of Yftrkand ponies which reach Ludik and are available for the return 
journey, is measured by the amount of goods imported from Turkiettfn. Practically there 
is no limit to the amount of pony carriage on the Ydrkand Bide, and when required the sup¬ 
ply now kept up by the kerai-huth (professional hirei'B of carriage) might be increased to 
any e-tent,” 

The following is a note written in 1874 by Mr. Johnson, the Wazfr of 
Ladak, regarding 1 horses and yaks 

" In Kulu there are only about 40 horses to be had, and in Lahoul about 200, but 
these are being sold ofE by the villagers Bince mules have begun to come up from the 
Panjtfb." 

There are great numbers of ponies to be procured in Kashmir, but they 
are mostly too weak to carry loads over the high plateau of Tibet. 

There are about 600 horses in Dras and Kargil fit for carrying loads. 

The ponies of Li5h are particularly small and weak ; there are about 250 
in all Ladak. 

Bellew says the pouies taken from Di&s to Leh with the Forsyth Mission 
were sure-footed, active little animals, and proved excellent baggage-carriers. 

Asses. —In Ladak asses are common; and remarkably fine ones are some¬ 
times brought from Yarkand. Tbeir load is generally computed as half that 
of a pony. 

Camels. —Maharaja Gulab Singh also tried to introduce camels, and he 
brought in a good number. But they can only live in tho valley during 
spring and autumn, and now there is not a camel unless it is a chance lot 
which has brought up merchandise by the Mari-Baramula route. Out of the 
valley they are useless, as they cannot cross the pine bridges, which always 
sway a good deal under a load ; and iu wet weather the peculiar slipperiness 
of the Kashmir soil prevents them from moving. When the Mari-Baramula 
road is finished, camels will probably be used along it. 

The question of employing Bactrian camels from the Yarkand side, by 
way of the Changchenmo, has been much discussed. 

The number of camels available has been computed by Mr. Johnson as 
follows:— 

Camels. 

Kiirgitlik. . 

K u B'»v..60 

. .. 100 

With the wandering tribe of Papu, two marches from Kugiar • 26 

Owing to the melting of the snow during the summer months, camels 
cannot leave Yarkand to cross the Karakoram till the end of August. The 
severe cold of winter is fatal to camels at an extreme elevation, and a return 
from Ladak to Yarkand during the same season would therefore be barely 
possible. 

Cattle. —The cattle of Kashmir are used much as beasts of burden wher¬ 
ever water-communication is wanting, and the road is not too difficult; they are 
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to be met in droves on the main trade route between Banihal and Jamu. They 
are small and not remarkable for their breeding. 

Yah. —This animal does not stand as high as the wild yak, but is broadly 
and strongly built, with a small head, short horns, and a wild-looking eye. 
The long black hair reaches close to the ground before it is cut. They are 
generally used for carrying loads, being too intractable for the plough. The 
cow-yak (brimo or dimo) is kept only for milk. These animals thrive best on 
the elevated plateaux, and soon get knocked up if taken into the hot valleys. 
They are usually of a black or black and white color. White and red ones 
are also seen. The white ones furnish the chaori tails for export to India. 
(Cunningham ; H. Slrachey.) 

Godwin-Austen gives the following account of this animal in Baltistan :_ 

“ During the summer months the yaks are driven up to be grazed here, 1 aDd in the ravines 
about; they do not thrive in the villages lower down, where at times the heat is considerable, 
and where they are much teased by the flies. The half-bred, between the yak and the com¬ 
mon cow, is a fine animal and principally used for ploughing; these remain below. The 
cows of the yak are not kept for their milk, the whole of which goes to the calf. The number 
of the pure breed is small, and nearly all are brought over from Yarkand. They are to be met 
with in all the high villages of BaltistAu, but I never saw more than five or six together,” 

Drew calculates there are about 500 in Rupshu; he says they are half wild 
and not easily tractable. Vigne says the largest yaks he saw in Ladak were 
of the size of large English bulls. In crossing the Karakoram from Yfirkand 
every animal belonging to the British Mission was equipped with a double 
sack containing mixed forage for four days (consisting of bhusa, chopped 
lucerne, grass and grain, weighing soma 30 lbs.) ; this double sack, when 
thrown over the saddle and under the load, protected the animal's ribs if pro¬ 
perly adjusted, and the small store of provision guaranteed him against abso¬ 
lute starvation when crossing the Karakoram. The additional weightof 30 lbs. 
thus imposed had no evil effect. 

The entire number of yaks fit for carriage in Ladak is about 1,000. 

Number of yaks in Nubra, Leh, &c., available for crossing the Saser, 
Digar, and Khardong passes— 


In Ladak for carriage to Khardong and Digar . . „ t 

In’Chimray for carriage over Sakti pass ..... 100 
In Khardong and Digar for carriage of goods to L<$h . . .100 

In Nubra for carriage over Saser pass . . . . . 120 

The yaks in Nubra are very poor, and can hardly be used save in the 
months of August, September, and October. 

Yaks arc not suited for long marches; they get footsore. 

Mulct ).—One point was clearly established by the safe passage of the 
Yarkand Mission, viz., that mule carriage is, of all others, the best for the 
work they had to do. 

Four hundred mules have been employed on the Ktilu road ; they come 
from Kangra, Narpur, and Husliidrpur, This season about 30(1 mules have 


corae in. 


1 In the upper part of the Braldu valley. 
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Kyang, or wild ass, when full grown, stands about 13-2 hands high. Its 
ears are longer than those of the horse, and a line of black hair extends along 
the whole of the back. The tail has a long tuft of hair at the end, like that 
of the zebra. The general color is a reddish-brown, with white on the stom¬ 
ach. It is generally found at elevations over 14,000, and its endurance of 
cold is wonderful. Large herds of nearly one hundred are occasionally seen 
on the elevated plains of Rupshu. The small fresh-water lake south-east of 
the Tsokar is a favorite habitat. They are not very shy of man, and, if un¬ 
molested, generally come to inspect the passing traveller at about 150 yards 
distance. The flesh is eaten by the Cbamp&s. It tastes like coarse beef-steak, 
( Cunningham. ; Slrachey.) 

The wild ass or kyang is found near the Pangong lake, Cliangchenmo, 
Rupshu, and Hanle valley. In the last plaoe Torrens saw a herd of 36. 
They stand about 13 hands 1 inch, and look very handsome when in motion. 

(Manifold.) 

Wild yak—the dong or brong .—The wild yak is very rare. Its only 
known habitat are the Polrang and Kepsang valleys, which lead into that of 
the Changohenmo, at an elevation of between 15,000 and 16,000 feet, and also 
the adjoining ravine, left of the Shyok river, which the Yarkandfs have named 
ilong ay la k , i.e., the “ wild yaks’ summer pasture ground,” 

The dong is much larger than the domestic yak, and uniformly black, with 
a slight rusty tinge about parts of the head and baok. It looks very like a 
large bison, with a thick coat of long, shaggy hair, and bushy tail like ahorse. 
They are occasionally killed and eaten by the Champas. (II. Slrachey.) 

Both the kyang and the wild yak are found in large herds on the highest 
plateaux between the Karakoram and the Kuenlun. (Schlagentweit.) 

Bears .—Bears are found in all p&.ts of Kashmir, particularly in the Lolab 
and Nowbug valleys, and, although far less numerous than formerly, are still 
very common. Though very formidable animals, they do not usually molest 
man unless previously attacked. Of the brown or red species, which is between 
6 or 7 feet long, ttie Ursus Isabelina (Kashmiriensis) inhabits the lower ranges. 
The black bear (Ursus Tibetanui), though smaller than the brown, is far more 
dangerous, and is usually found lower down; they are both chiefly herbivorous, 
but also partly carnivorous. During the fruit-season the black bear is very 
obnoxious to the villagers residing near the hills, and its ravages in the 
gardens and corn-fields, which it usually visits shortly after sunset, are often 
very considerable. 

Leopards .—Leopards are found all round the Kashmir valley, but they 
chiefly infest the grazing grounds, where they sometimes commit great havoc 
amongst the cattle. 

The ounce, snow or white leopard, is moat frequently found in the Nubrfi 
valley, Suru, and the Wardwan valley ; abo plentiful near Gilgit. and in Sai 
and Dainot; they feed principally on the barhal and ibex, and on mdrkhor when 
on the same ground with the latter. (Manifold.) 
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Barasing, the stag, called in Kashmir hangal or kauglu, is found on many 
of the hills overlooking the Kashmir valley, and also in Kishtwar and 
Badrawfir. 

It is principally found beyond Bandipura, towards Nowbug, the Sind 
valley, and Dandwdr. It varies its feeding grounds very much according to 
the season; at the end of March, alter shedding its horns, it works upwards 
to the top of the forest line, and does not return till the autumn, when the 
horns have been renewed. The rutting season then comes on, and the stags 
calling freely are easily brought to bag. In the winter these animals ofton 
become completely legged in the snow, and fall an easy victim to native shi¬ 
karis. 

The stag is not, however, usually met with until the middle of September, 
though occasionally found in the middle of August with fully developed 
horns. Both Hindiis and Muhammadans eat the flesh of the stag. Vigne, 
in his description of this animal, states that its horns are used in making 
ornamental rims to saddles; slips of it are softened by soaking in running 
water fora few days and are then nailed on. 

Musk-deer. —The musk deer is found in most parts of Kashmir, at an 
elevation of about 7,500 feet. They are very plentiful in the Wardwau valley 
and Tilail, but being greatly valued far the sake of the musk-pods which fetch 
up to ft5, are very much hunted, and rapidly growing scarcer year by year. 

Barking deer.—The k/takar, or barking deer, is usually found only upon the 
southern and western slopes of the Pir Panjal, and southern side of Kashmir. 
It has a most peculiar habit of barking, especially in the evening time; it 
frequently makes this noise when alarmed. 

Mdrkhor. —The mdrkkor, or serpent-eater, is a species of gigantic goat; it 
is migratory', and is found all over the Pir Punjal beyond the Baramgala pass, 
and upon the mountains between the Jhelum and Kishan Ganga rivers, 
Baltistan, Astor, and Gilgit. 

There are two varieties; what is known as the Astor mdrkhor having flat 
and massive horns, with only one sweep, while the Pir Panjal mdrkhor has 
horns much slighter, aud with a perfect corkscrew twist of from 2$ to 8 
spirals. 

Mdrkhor do not, as a rule, go as high as the ibex, but live on much more 
dangerous ground. 

In the Katbai nala, in the Kaju&g, a well-known sportsman shot three 
mdrkhor with horns of 54, 55, and 59 inches long, on the same ground, and 
in the course of a few days. 

The mdrkhor keep iu herds ; the old mules go in with the females and 
young males in December, and separate again in the spring. 

Ibex (tail) is found on nearly all the mountains of Kashmir and many 
parts of Ladak, but the Wardwau valley, Surd, Astor, Baltistdn, Basgo, and 
other parts of Ladak are the most frequented grounds. In the winter and 
spring the ibex can be easily found, but in the summer months, when the grass 
is plentiful, they cover n groat deal of ground and are often difficult to find. 
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In Baltistan the ibex is much bunted by dogs, who drive the ibex up 
amongst rocks from which they cannot get down, and keep them there until 
the hunter comes up and gets a shot. 

In habits the ibex is very gregarious; their breeding season commences i u 
November, and they carry for six months; the young are generally born 
towards the end of June. 

Snrrow .—The surrow or buz-i-kohi (mountain goat) is found upon the 
Pansal in Daehinpara and the Sind valley ; it is not particularly common, 
and is probably more seldom shot than any other game in Kashmir ; the male 
stands a little over 3 feet high and lias horns of about 14 inches. 

Thar ,—The thdr (mountain goat) is found upon the Pansal range, in Buni- 
hal and the southern portion of Wardwan and Kishtwar (where it is called the 
krai), and the Pir Paujal. It is found on most difficult ground. The horns 
run up to 14 inches, and in size this animal is somewhat smaller than an ibex ; 
the old males carry a very fine coat. 

Gural. —The gural or Himalaya chamois is found on the Pansal range and 
in Kishtwar. The horns run up to about 8 inches. It is generally found alone, 
or at most in couples. 

Wild sheep .—The nyan or ovis ammon is the largest of the wild sheep 
of Ladak ; it is found in the summer months from an altitude of about 14,600 
feet to 19,000 feet; the difficulties of obtaining this animal are very much 
magnified, though its strong sense of smell, and the very open nature of 
the ground on which it is found, renders it difficult of approach. The shifty 
nature of the wind has also to be contended against. 

The grounds most frequented by this animal are Rupshu, Hanle, and Shu- 
shal; horns of over 60 inches long and 20 inches in girth have been obtained. 

The napoo or harhal is a smaller kind of wild sheep found in Chang- 
chenmo, Tiri, and most parts of Ladak, also in Zanskar. The horns run to 
30 inches and sometimes more. It is found up to heights of about 15,000 
feet. The meat is particularly good to eat. 

The shdpoo or the oorial of the Punjab is found in most parts of Ladfik, 
chiefly along the Iudus, Gya, and about Ranbir Bagh ; it is also fo'und in 
Baltistan, Bunjf, and Astor, where it is known as the oorin. 

In Astor it is very migratory in its habits, even swimming the Astor 
river to change its feeding grounds from one side to the other. 

Mr, Ney Elias obtained a pair of horns more than 36 inches long and with 
a very large girth (Ilf inches), but some authorities declared that these horns 
were the result of a cross of the shdpoo and ovis ammon, and not from a pure 
shdpoo. The shdpoo is gregarious, but does not go in very large herds. 

The Tibetdn antelope is fouud in immense numbers in all the valleys of 
Changcbeumo. It stands something over 8 feet high, and the horns run to 
28 inches or over. 

It is found at altitudes from about 14,600 feet, as at Kiam, up to 19,000 
feet. A most striking point about these animals is the large number of bat 
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worms which work their way under the skin, but they do not damage the 
flesh as food in any way ; the proportion of male to female antelopes seems 
very much larger than amongst other animals. 

The Tibet&n ravine deer or goa is foundprincipally about Hanld. It is the 
same size as the ravine deer of India, but has horns rather different in shape, 
running in length up to about 14 inches. 

The yak or dong is found principally in the Kubrung and Kepsaog nalae 
in the Chaugehenmo valley ; the bulls are very scarce in proportion to the 
number of cows found. They are found at a great height, seldom below 
16,000 feet. The horns run in length up to 30 inches, and are fairly massive. 
The yak is much valued for his tail. 

Wolves. —Wolves (ramahun) are numerous on the mountains of Kashmir, 
and often do great injury to flocks of sheep. They are not often seen in the 
valley. The Sehlageutweits saw traces of them in sand close to the Kara, 
koram pass. 

Hyenas. —Rarely met with in Kashmir. 

Monkeys may occasionally be met with in the Uttar parguna, and probably 
in the Lolab valley; they have likewise been seen in the forests below Gul- 
marg, and are by no means rare in the lower portion of the Kishan Gangs 
valley. 

Porcupine. —The porcupine is found in Kishtwar, and also in parts of 
Kashmir. 

Marmot. —A species of marmot called the dring or pna is found amid the 
rocks at high elevation ; it is as large as a fox, of a dull-yellowish color, 
with tawny belly, the head, back, and tail being marked with a darker stripe, 
distinguishable at a considerable distance. It is stated that this animal is fre. 
quently a prey to the eagle ; if emits a shrill cry on the approach of danger. 

Otter. —The otter is very common in the rivers of Kashmir, occasionally 
inhabiting even the old wooden piles which support the bridges close to a town. 
Its name throughout the mountains is uder. It is killed for its skin, which is 
highly prized, and commands a high price in the markets of Yirkaiid. 

yarious. —The grave-digger of India, or an animal which much resembles 
it, is known in the valley. The common stoat or ermine is found in Kashmir, 
also the mongoose, ( Knowle.) 

Hares. —The hare is common throughout Ladak. It has longer ears than 
the English hare, and is of a bluish grey or slate colour. A smaller kind, 
lagonys, is still more common. They are not eaten by the Ladakis. ( Cun¬ 
ningham .) 

Virile remarks, as one of the most singular facts connected with the 
natural history of the Kashmir valley, that do hares are found there. 

Fox. —The fox (Inhl'oT luhv) and jackal are common in Kashmir; the former 
is not the little grey species of Hindustan, but the large full-brushed Meltonian. 
The flying fox (iugagor) abounds in Gurais in the early part of the season. 
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Fish. —Fish are abundant in the waters of Kashmir, and comprise the 
following varieties - 

Charri gad.— The average weight of this fish seems to be from two to 
three pounds ; it is sold at three pice a seer. It has one dorsal and five ventral 
fins, a large mouth, dark-spotted back, silver belly, and a line along the side 
from near the eye to the tail; it has a soft sealeless skin. The charri gad is 
caught during the months of October and November. 

Sattar gad ,—The average weight of this fish is said to be half a seer, and 
it is sold at the same price as the charri gad, of which it seems to be a small 
variety. It has one dorsal and five ventral fins, silvery sides, and mottled 
back, with a soft sealeless skin. This fish is very plentiful and is caught at all 
seasons of the year. 

Front gad .—Average weight, from half to three quarters of a seer; same 
price. It has one dorsal and five ventral fins, which are of a pink color, a 
dark back, yellowish-white belly, and soft skin. This fish is said to live 
under stones and rocks, and is caught throughout the year; it seems to be of 
the same species as the charri and tattar gads. 

Pikut or pekri gad. —Averages from eight to sixteen seers, and is sold at the 
same price. It has a large mouth and is covered with scales; color white; 
a scarce fish; in season from November to July. 

Chash gad. —Average weight, half to one seer ; same price. This fish has a 
pointed head and small mouth, soft sealeless skin, white color. It is caught 
from December until March, but is very scarce. 

Harj. —Average weight, half a seer or less; same price. One dorsal and 
five ventral fins, small mouth, dark back, silver belly, firm scales. In season 
from October until May. 

Ramah gad .—Average weight, a chitak ; sold at two pice a seer color, 
dark green. This fish is taken in the Jhelum in June; when the water be¬ 
comes cold, it retires to the lakes and morasses. 

Aniur .—Average weight, a chitak, sold at two pice a seer; color black 
season and habits the same as the ramah gad. 

Tet gad. —Average weight, one chitak or less ; sold at two pice a seer; dark 
color; in season from August until October; when very small is known as 
the tet gordu. When the river falls, this fish is caught in shallow basins 
and channels which are made in the sands on the banks of the streams. 

Das. —Sold at a piee a seer. This fish is taken in August and September; it 
is doubtful if it is a separate species, being more probably a name given to 
any fry that comes to the net. 

Ail gad .—A small white fish, sold at two pice & seer; it inhabits the 
smaller streams flowing into the Jhelum, and is carried into the river when the 
waters are high. 

All the fish enumerated in the above list are said to be caught in their 
seasons throughout the entire course of the Jhelum between Islamabad aud 
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Baramuia. In the month of June, the rnnhadr ( pairirn gad or the Panjab 
fish) is taken at various places in the Jheium below Srinagar. A small fish 
called the guran inhabits the streams and morasses. In the Dal lake the a attar 
gad is taken with net and hook, and the ckarri gad and ail gad with hook only; 
all the fish inhabiting this lake are said to become of a dark-green color, 
which is attributed to the mass of vegetation, grass, and weeds amid which 
they live. 

In the Wular lake the aattar gad and charri gad are taken in nets and also 
with hook, and the pikut gad with net only, and the c/ias/t gad and harj with 
hook. Fish are also frequently speared in the waters of this and other lakes. 

In the Sind river, which also abounds with fish below Gandarbal, are found 
the aattar gad, chash gad, and charri gad, the latter species attaining a very 
great size. Consequent ou the low temperature of the water of this river, the 
fish do not take readily, except during the height of summer; the takes are 
then so plentiful that during the mulberry season the fishermen are not un¬ 
commonly attracted from the Jhelnm to its waters. The tame fish which fill 
the sacred pools at Mattangi, Verndg, and elsewhere Beem to have no generic 
name; they are called nag. 

The month of March and the early spring is the most favorable fishing 
season in the Jheium ; in the (winter months, from December until February, 
when the river is at its lowest, the fish betake themselves to the Wular. 
Fishermen using the net (zail htxns) form a distinct class from those getting a 
living by hook and line ( wail hana). These latter use a long line said to 
measure more than one thousand yards, to which the hooks are uttached, at 
short intervals of less than a yard, and between each hook the line is weighted 
with a small stone or pebble. 

During the months of December, January, and February, worms are used as 
bait, and at other seasons of the year a paste which is usually made of barley flour. 

The lines are immersed throughout their entire length, being fished up with 
a hooked pole; in the summer months the fisherman in a small boat under-runs 
his liue about every four hours, but in wiater, when the fish are sluggish and 
do not bite readily, they are usually placed at night and taken up in the morn¬ 
ing, The hooks, which are very neatly manufactured by the fishermen them¬ 
selves, differ in substance and shape from those used in Europe. Iron beiog 
found to be too brittle, they are made of brass ; the end of the hook is carried 
straight down from the barb and bent back abruptly to the shank instead of 
being curved. It is claimed for this shape that it renders the escape of a fish 
that has once taken the bait impossible. 

From two to three trdka a day seems to be an average take for a successful 
fisherman; fish, however, are sold at eight seers to the trdk. 

Vigne in his notice of the fish of Kashmir remarks :— 

" I am aware of only sir different kinds, of which by far the most common is the Hima¬ 
laya trout, and it varies so much in color and appearanoe, according to its age, season, sed 
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feeding ground, that the natives would seem justified in trying to make me believe that there 
were several speeies instead of one. Unlike the true trout, it rises rarely and very sluggishly 
at the fly. I tried fly-fishing in Kashmir until I found it an unprofitable employment. I 
remember that at Islamabad some fish were broaght to me that in color more resembled the 
real trout than any I bad seen ; but I believe that they were only fish of the above-mentioned 
species. They vary also in size from one, two, and three pounds in weight; aud I was in¬ 
formed that there were a few in the lake far larger than any I saw. I have seen fish of a 
yellowish copper color, blotohed with dark spots, caught in the lake of Kashmir when out of 
season. The fish from the river are much better than those from the lake, but they are 
insipid when compared with the real European trout. This fish is also called the lattar gad. 
Gad signifies fish. 

■' I have seen what I believe to be the white mulletof India in the stream at Safur Nagri, 
on the karewi of Zyn-i-gyr; but it ia most probably found alto in the Jhelnm. There is 
also a little white fish, bluish on the baok, and Somewhat resembling a bleak, called ohatar .- 
its length about 6 iuches. There is another I believe, called the talar gad, in the lake and 
river, about 5 inches long. There ia also a fish much resembling the American ost-fish in 
shape, and called the aniur; its general color is dusky olive, inclined to reddish at the tail; 
it has three ventral and two dorsal fins, the eyes are nearly on the top of the head; a horny 
plate, shaped like a horse-shoe, ie continued between the gill to the mouth, and from it two 
feelers are projected at right angles, and there are also two worm-like appendages under the 
chin. Those I saw were very small, but it grows, I was informed, to three or four pounds 
weight. Lastly comes the ram gad, at fish of ramah, which has already been mentioned 
as being eaugbt at tho village of Safur Nagri. The ground color of this, 1 believe, new 
aud singular fish, is a reddish gold: fius reddish : its sides are covered with broad stripes of 
a very dark, dull, bottle-green color; two worm-like appendages are pendant from the horn 
of the upper lip; a small sharp spur, which it can erect and use as a weapon of offence, is 
situated dose in front of the eye, and between it and the month, its curve being backwards 
and downwards, so that a straight line, if continued from its point, would out the centre of 
the tail. It grows to about three quarters of a pound.. Fish forms a great proportion of the 
food of the poorer classes in the valley, or at least of those living near the lakes.’’ 

Vigne further mentions that the Kishan Ganga contains a great inauy fish, 
but that he was cautioned against eating the roe, it being considered poisonous. 
Oue of his servants who disregarded the wanting became alarmingly ill. 

In Ladfik fish are common in the frash-wnter lakes and larger rivers. The 
generality are scaleless, and not good eating. The only kind fit for food has 
scales, and weighs about oue aud a half pounds. The inferior quality of the fish 
is doubtless the reason why they are in such little request with the natives of 
the country, (//. Strachey.) 

Moorcroft thinks it is “ the chariness of life which is taught by the reli¬ 
gion of Buddha that prevents their being caught." Johnson found numbers 
of fish in the Durgu stream, “ principally trout, which are very good." There 
are no fish in the Tsomorori or Pangong lakes, but Major Godwin-Austen 
states that the Tso Nyak, which lies east of the Pangong lake, and is connected 
with it, is full of a species of tench, from one to four pounds in weight. 

Birds. —Many kinds of game birds arc fouud in Kashmir, The black 
ekikdr, grey and snow species of partridge are met with in many parts. Tbe 
rekpa {tkekpa) or chikdr is found in all parts of LadSk. Of pheasants 
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the varieties found are the Argils, mounal, kullich, koklat, and the snow. Dr, 
Elmslie also mentions a pheasant called tar kata, which is found on the moun¬ 
tains of Kashmir, and he says that the gait of the pheasant (didur) is so much 
thought of that the natives of the valley, when praising the gait of a woman, 
say she walks like a pheasant. 

The common kind of quail and also the jack snipe are met with. Wood¬ 
cock are also found in Kashmir. Waterfowl of every species are very numer¬ 
ous in the winter months. They come from Yarkand and Mogalistan in order 
to avoid the cold of the more northern regions, and depart as soon as the spring 
recommences. Baldcoots and moorhens or dabehicks breed on the sedgy 
margins of the lakes, and some few ducks remain for the same purpose; these 
with grebes are constantly to be found during the autumn and winter. Thou¬ 
sands of terns {sea swallows) congregate on the broad expanse of the Wular, 
and may be found here and there for a considerable distance up the Jhelum. 
In Laddk water birds are most numerous on the Rupshu lakes, at elevations 
above 14,000 feet. The principal are the grey goose, wild duck, mallard, and 
teal. The duck and teal frequent the larger rivers more than the lakes. 
Storks, king-fishers, and gulls are also seen. 

The heron, which is said to he the same species as is common in England, 
is considered important as yielding the feather-tufts worn in the turbans of 
the chieftains of rank. Each heron has two feathers, which grow downwards 
from the back of the head; and these in the moulting season are carefully 
collected by men who watch in the heronries for this purpose. The birds are 
also often netted, and, after their feathers have been plucked, set free. A fine 
is inflicted for killing one. The finest feathers used to cost a rupee each, and 
the feather-tuft, the badge of dignity, consists of from ten to twenty, fixed in 
a funnel-shaped stem, covered with gold wire and oftpn richly jewelled. There 
are two other species of herons, but they do not hear the valued feathers. 

Numerous herons may be distinguished at their favorite fishing stations, 
and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the lake, breasting the 
sun for an instant, and then dropping into the water like a falling emerald. 
Many of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, who take up their residence in the 
neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying upon them. 

Tire tarns or gigantic crane is often seen in the marshes, and a small kind 
«f pelican. 

The cuckoo is called in Kashmir the byal kuk ; byal signifies “ seed,” and 
the farmers say that its note tells them to cast seed into the ground. The 
bulbul or nightingale of Kashmir is a distinct species, and greatly inferior in 
note to the genuine one of Europe. The mi?ia, us also hoopoe, is very 
common. 

The parrot is not indigenous to the valley, but the golden oriol [posknul ) 
is frequently met with. There are two species of the genus crow to be met 
with in Kashmir; the one is wholly black, similar to the European variety, 
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the other has a dirty-white neelt. It is said that the white-necked crow in 
eaten in parts of Kashmir, the flesh being considered especially nutritious in 
cases of bronchitis. 1 Dr. Elmslie mentions a bird called niluj, of whose skin 
posting, a kind of coat, are made for the wealthy. In its tail are two feathers 
which are worn by the Panjabi and Hindustani women. Kontlal is the name 
given to them. 

The purgon. —A small field-pigeon, very common in Laddk. 

Haven, —One of the commonest birds is the par ok, or large raven, which, 
together with the chough ( chunka ), is frequently seen near villages. Vultures, 
eagles, and hawks are also met with. 

Reptiles. —There are a few reptiles in Kashmir ; venomous serpents are 
found in the Sind valley, and the cobra has been met with. Vigne states that 
the hoa-constrictor is known in Kashmir, where it is called the ajdd ; it is, 
however, probable that the reptile so called is merely a Bpecies of rock-snake, 
which are known to attain to a considerable size. He remarks :— 

Har is the generic name for a snake, but applies particularly to a species about 5 feet 
long, much resembling in general appearanae the common snake of England, and like it, I 
believe, harmless; I have seen it in the meadows, and also swimming in the river. The 
ganas or aphid is said to be very poisonous; it is about a yard in length and 
very thick, and its appearance altogether, I was informed, was very repulsive. It is found in 
rocky places on the eastern Bide of the valley. I was told of a small poisonous snake found 
in Uachinpara only. This, or another kind, is sometimes termed the gnhiwut or collarer, 
because it is said to throw itself at a man's throat." 

Dr. Elmslie gives the following description of the ganas : — 

“ It is a poisonous, round-headed, short, thick serpent found on the mountains of Kashmir. 
It is said to be black on the back and yellowish on the belly. It is a foot and a half long, 
and ash-colored, according to some natives. Its bite is often fatal. When a person is stung 
on the arm or leg, a ligature is applied between the heart and the wound, which is besmeared 
with foam. The patient has arrack and conserve of roses given him to eat, while music is 
played to cheer him up. This is the native treatment of serpent-bites. The ganas is said 
to be numerous in the Lar pargana. Serpents are seldom seen on the southern side of the 
valley," 

The Kashmiris have also a saying that no snakes are to be found iu any 
place from which the snowy peak of Nnnga Parbat is visible. Scorpions 
(pnhur ) are said to be very numerous in the Dachinpara and Lar parganas. 
The bite is said to be fatal sometimes. The puhur is a short, earth-colored 
venomous insect, with a fine tail. 

Lizards and frogs are numerous in Kashmir. 

In Ladak the only reptile is a small lizard. 

Insects.— Flies and sand-flies are numerous and troublesome, especially in 

1 It is said that crows are also eaten iu Lahore tinder the euphemism of pigeons; they are a 
lawful nrticle of food for Muhammadans, and are supposed to be conducive to longevity, as it is 
related that when Sifcandar drank of the waters of immortality, a crow which had perched on a 
tree near followed his example. The Kashmiris affirm that crows never die until their beaks fall 
off from age. 
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July, August ami September, and it is probable that during this season of the 
year, in no country in the world are mosquitoes found in such swarms as on 
the lakes of Kashmir and in their vicinity; any part of the body which may 
be exposed to their attacks becomes literally black with them, and it is impos¬ 
sible to eat without swallowing 1 a number. The only way to obtain even 
partial relief is to sit between pans of burning horse-dung, the fumes of which 
drive them away. Throughout the year considerable vigilance is necessary to 
avoid the attacks of fleas and other more disagreeable insects; the preparation 
known as " Keating’s Insect Destroyer " appears to be a most valuable pro¬ 
phylactic. 

In Ladak the absence of insects is very remarkable. The common house¬ 
flies and bluebottles are common in July and August. Locusts are seen in 
the Zanskar district only, where they commit fearful devastation. 

Sand-flies swarm in some parts, especially in Nubra and near the lakes, 
some of the camping grounds in the neighbourhood of the Tsomorori lake 
being uninhabitable at times owing to the millions of sand-flies which infest 
them, “After marching 19 miles into Kyang-Dum, I was obliged to leave 
that place almost directly after pitching camp, and move on to the next 
hailing ground, on account of the swarms of sand-flies.” (Straa\ey ; Mani¬ 
fold.) 

Revenue .—'The estimated revenue of the Kashmir State for the year 1884 
was, according to a return supplied by the Panjab Government, 857,88,905- 
11-0 (British coin). 

The large* portion of the revenue of Kashmir realised from rice is paid in 
kind. The contribution on account of other 
crops is in cash, and there is also direct tax¬ 
ation on Bhawl-wool and shawls, and on almost 
all the trades exercised in Srinagar and other 
large towns. The inhabitants of Kashmir 
grumble, but pay. Gilgit.f the military occu¬ 
pation of which is costly, does not nearly pay its 
expenses. Its produce is small, and its peasant¬ 
ry, if pressure is put ou them, are apt to be re¬ 
fractory. It is therefore deemed politic to rule them with a light hand. The 
revenue of Ladak (1887) amounts to about 854,000 u year, of which about 
842,000 is obtained by the cash assessment on the land, and the balance by 
land revenne paid in kind and by the sale of the saltpetre and borax pro¬ 
duced in Ladak. The old system of taxing houses was given up many 

years ago. The income more than pays the expenses of the province. In 
Jamti the revenue is paid in cash. 

Zand Revenue .—In Kashmir the land belongs to the ruler, and the culti¬ 
vators are his servants. In the days of the old Hindu rajas, the State is said 
to have taken no more than one sixth of the gross produce, the theory being 
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that on a division of the population into inhabitants of the country and inhabit¬ 
ants of -the towns, one sixth of the food produced by the former was enough 
for the wants of the latter, ns well as of the court and officials. The native 
dynasty of Chak sovereigns took one half of the rice, and one tenth of the 
dry crops. The Afghans left all vegetables and minor cereals and took five 
eighths of the rice. The Sikhs introduced the system of traki, i.e., of exact¬ 
ing one or more traits of six seers over and above the fixed share. This was 
accompanied by cesses, such as tarnbol, mandiri, rasum-i-duflar, and the like; 
and gradually the share of the State was augmented under one name or 
another, until at length, in 1833, the Sikh governor, Mian Singh, was consid¬ 
ered humane because he abolished a few cesses and only extorted five sixths 
of the crops. It may well he a subject of wonder how the cultivators have 
survived such treatment as this; and, indeed, they would not have survived 
had they not grown vegetables in garden plots, which, by bribing the authori¬ 
ties, they managed to keep free of taxation, or had they not made a little 
money by the sale of sheep and ponies, and by the manufacture of coarse 
cloth during the winter. From agriculture they gaiued no profit, and in it 
they felt no interest; so that officers had to be appointed lest the fields were 
left fallow, or carelessly tilled, or the crops uncut when ready for the sickle 
Year by year land has been thrown out of cultivation, and new land is rarely 
taken up by the farmer. From time to time there have been pretences of dimi¬ 
nishing the share of the State, and even of setting the revenue on a basis of 
payments in cash; but the interests of the army of officials are so bound up 
with the maintenance of ancient abuses, that improvements are unmade almost 
as soon as made, and promises of future concessions are received by the 
peasants with a smile of incredulity. Though the nominal share of the State 
is now one half the produce, the cultivator rarely gets one quarter; and fo r 
the two seasons of 1877-78 und 1878-79 he received scarcely any portion of the 
rice, which is the staple crop. So surely is prosperity turned into pretexts for 
further extortion, that farmers have been known to decline offers of foreign 
seed, lest the unusually fine crops that might be expected therefrom should 
catch the eye of the tax-gatherer. 

Land Itevenue System, Kashmir .— In Kashmir the staple crop is the shall 
(or rice), and next to it mahki (or Indian-corn). The rail or Bpring crops are 
not essential, and are so much more dependent on exceptionally favorable 
seasons that they are regarded rather as an extra. Under the Sikhs, the State 
took a half share of the khurif crop and in addition 4 trdks per kharwar of 16 
trdks, and on account of the rice-straw and vegetable produce of the sdgazdr 
plots, the whole of which were kept by the asdmi and were supposed to be free 
of assessment, Rl-9-0 percent, was added to the total. The patwan and 
kandngo got half a trdk per kharwar letween them, and inferior village servants 
got something. Nazarana was levied our times a year, tarnbol (about 2 per 
cent.) on marriages, &e., in the ruler’s family, other similar cesses were from 
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time to time imposed or remitted. The villagers liad also to feed the State 
watcher of the crops, called shakddr, Pandit and pirsddas only paid two 
extra trdks instead of four. For the raid and khniti crops all classes of culti¬ 
vators were taxed alike, and in addition to the half share three trdks per khar- 
wdr were taken under the names of various classes. The kimiti crops are those 
which have always had a money value, as til gogal, ear son, tobacco, cotton, 
linseed, saffron, &c. Walnut-oil, fruit-trees, and honey were taxed separately, 
as were sheep and goats. Under the above the State share was not less than 
jf of the gross produce, and what the cultivator actually retained was certainly 
less than § and probably only about £. The abundance of fruit, berries, 
and nuts, the extensive grazing area and forest produce, enabled the cultivators 
to live, but an assessment so heavy soon reduced the cultivators, forcibly con¬ 
fined within the valley, to the condition of daily laborers or slaves. Accord¬ 
ingly, pressure has from time to time been exercised to keep the land in culti¬ 
vation, and to such an abject condition have the cultivators, naturally a fine 
race, been reduced, that the highest officials assert that the Kashmiri cannot he 
trusted with the s/iali, because he would eat the whole of it; that he will not. 
plough unless the tahdldar gives him the seed and makes him, and that without 
this fostering care of government he would become extinct. Tbe truth being 
that he is a meve machine to produce cheap food for the city population, who 
are mostly idle; that he is seized to tow the boats of the wealthy or carry 
their impedimenta on a journey, or to work iu their gardens, or perform any 
other office that in any other country would he paid for. The Kashmiris are 
called cowardly because they have lost the rights belonging to peasantry else¬ 
where, and tamely submit to bo driven like sheep before a State sepoy, hut 
it is useless to expect that a small population forming au isolated State that 
only looked to its hills for protection, could withstand powerful neighbours like 
Afghans or Sikhs, or that so distant and inaccessible a province would not he 
ruthlessly ground down under the endless succession of governors that have 
enriched themselves in the valley. The Kashmiri is strong and hard-working, 
but ho is allowed to call nothing his own, neither land nor crops, nor his own 
labor, and he is grudged the quantity of food the climate makes necessary, 
but which a hungry city considers gluttonous; and consequently as the city 
increases he is every harvest closer pressed, till now, like the Israelite iu Egypt, 
he cannot hear the promise of reform for anguish of spirit. 

Since the days of the Sikhs the pressure has been a little relaxed, and wan¬ 
ton acts of oppression are rare, but life must still be hardly worth the living 
when cultivators are selling whole villages with such rights as they have for no 
other equivalent than the protection of a powerful pandit. During Maharaja 
Gulab Siugh’s rule . (1846 to 1857), the Sikh procedure was followed in the 
main. Under Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1857-1885), administration be- 
came very lax. Circles of villages were annually farmed out to persons 
usually pandits, called idrddrs. From about 1869, the practice of con- 
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trading direct with the mukaddams and villagers gradually established itself, 
and about 1878 the village contracts began to be divided up into asdtmwdr 
khewats or accounts with each cultivator, and efforts were made to introduce 
more payment in cash. But the assessment got heavier. For a time only two 
extra train were levied per kharwar , but soon the original four were demanded, 
besides an aggregate tax amounting to R9-I2-0 per cent. Then came the famine 
of 1877 which desolated the valley. Rice was everywhere seized to keep 
the city quiet, and when Mr. Henvey at last got the barred passes opened and 
the peasantry streamed out, they were too weak and too short of supplies to 
reach the plains. The villagers of the outer hills tell ghastly stories of that 
exodus, and the great gaps in the Kashmir hamlets are still unfilled. Alarmed 
by the effects of the famine, the Maharaja, whose leniency and well-meaning 
acts were the curse of the peasantry, in 1880 made a very lenient 
settlement called the asamiwdr khewat of S. 1937. It was based upon the 
actual collections of S. 1936 and S. 1935, the average of the two years beiug 
taken and the usual taxes added. To take half the gross produce, to add 4 Iraki 
per kharwar for food-grains, and so take ji of the bulk of the gross produce, 
to add 67 per cent, under the name of taxes of all kinds, and to exact besides 
payment for fruit, honey, oil, &c., ought, when the claims of village servants and 
rapacious officials have been satisfied from the attenuated balance, to leave the 
cultivator with literally nothing. Yet the actual collections of S. 1934 and 
S. 1935, the years of famine, were so far below the average, that, with all these 
additions to the half-produce the resulting assessment was not oppressive. The 
good harvests of S. 1937 and S. 1938 made this evident, and from S. 1938 this 
khewat, supposed to he a fixed, easy cash settlement, was everywhere screwed 
up, generally sold by auction to the highest bidder, and consequently one 
village is now wholly or partially ruined, while its neighbour is tolerably well 
off, those which got themselves transferred to pandits, or which were rich 
euougli to bribe, escaping. 

This khewat is still supposed to be in existence, and is still represented 
as a cash settlement. In reality it is worked something in this manner. An 
order is annually issued from Srinagar for the collection of a certain quantity 
of shall, the demand being pitched 20 to 30 per cent, in excess of what there 
is a likelihood of getting. Each tahsildar is then informed of the amount he 
is expected to contribute to this total, and he in turn divides that amount over 
liis villages. As soon as a village learns it has to pay its khewat in a large 
proportion of shall, bargainingand bribery begin ; the village, if fairly well-to- 
do, eventually retaining enough shall to live upon; if a poor one, having to 
look forward to a hungry winter. To make up the khewat , the produce taken 
is calculated at prices fixed by the State, and these prices have remained much 
the same for the last twenty years. For instance, shall and maiki are valued 
at R2 chilkl per kharwar of 15 Iraki; jhow at ft2-1 *3; wheat at R5-2-6; 
cotton (kapdt) at ft 14 per kharwar of 16 trdks, and so on. These fixed 
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prices enable a tahsUdar to manipulate the incidence of the assessment at 
pleasure, and to convert an eusy khewat into a rninouB one. If he insists on a 
large quantity of the food-grains, the demand is excessive; if lie accepts freely, 
cotton and other over-priced articles, the village can make a profit. The 
khewat thus affords no benefit to the cultivator, but it is convenient to the 
officials as getting rid of any restrictions imposed by a division of the crop. 
The cost of transporting the State share of the crops at Srinagar is borne by 
the villagers, and consequently villages at a distance are more heavily assessed 
than those near the capital. 

The tenure of land appears to have originally been ryetwarl, hut of recent 
years the policy lias been to transform the Maharaja into a zamindar or land¬ 
lord, and to deny the cultivators any rights whatever. Concurrently, the offi¬ 
cials have induced the Maharaja to let them take up land under pattas or grants, 
and now a great deal of fine land is held by persons styled ehakddrs, mukarra - 
ridars, &.C., who claim to be proprietors, and who pay very little revenue in pro¬ 
portion to their holdings. While the State has thus been prodigally transfer¬ 
ring land from cultivators who paid revenue to officials who pocket it, the cul¬ 
tivators have been equally busy iu transferring the ownership of their lands to 
the officials, so that instead of the Maharaja, as he imagines, being sole owner, 
he is fast being ousted from any interest in the soil and from a considerable 
portion of the revenue of his State. 

In addition to the insecurity of the cultivator’s tenure of his fields and the 
uncertainty of what produce may be left to him to live upon, ho is constantly 
being pressed for paymeut. The revenue is not collected after each harvest, 
uor at any certain dates, nor in fixed instalments. Monthly, weekly, daily, as 
any crop is ripe, or fruit, honey, vegetables, &e., are in season, the tax-collector 
appears. A new tahsUdar, a new wazir wazarat, a new governor, likes to re¬ 
commend his accession to office by a payment into the treasury, and so a whip 
goes out at any season for so many thousands. Then there are unceasing 
requisitions for coolies, ponies, grass, straw, &c,, &c,, and every official sends inde¬ 
pendently, so that on one day sepoys may arrive in a village from the tahsildar, 
from the governor, from the officer commanding ihe troops, and so on. 

To escape this constant dunning and avoid being seized as coolies for (Jilgit, 
Leb, or other distant journey, the villagers naturally seek the shelter of some 
influential name and sigu away such rights as they have without equivalent. The 
system of forced labor makes every one corrupt, for all who can afford it buy 
themselves off, and thus for every five coolies required it may be said double that 
number have been seized, and let go for a consideration. 

The system of accounts is elaborate, but so complicated that scrutiny is diffi 
cult. The assessment is first shown us the half-share in 1 6-trdk kharwdrt - 
Extra trdks are added, with deductions for privileged persons, and the whole 
converted into \b-trdk kharwdrs , and to these the fixed prices are applied, 
extra taxes added, and finally adjustments made for seed advanced, or cloth 
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requisitioned, and so on, Noclieckor supervision iB attempted, and everybody 
simply tries to squeeze his subordinate. With proper interest, any amount of 
peculation is covered by the plan of keeping what is known ag the bakidar 
books. In this account every item not recovered is entered and never struck 
out. If a flood carries away some land, the lost revenue goes down annually 
in this account against the village. If an official wishes to get a lease for a 
village, lie bids more than its present revenue, and at the end of the year only 
pays that revenue, and the excess unpaid goes down against his name. Con¬ 
sequently to distinguish between what is paid in k, id and what in cash, and 
what is not paid at all, is most difficult. [Wingate.) 

Mr. Henvey, in his final report of 1882, writes as follows regarding the 
revenue settlement:— 

“Some steps have been taken to survey the land preliminary to assessment, but the work 
is progressing slowly. Meanwhile the position of the cultivator is precarious. Fortunately 
for him, the seasons have of late been so propitious and the crops so abundant that, in a 
country such as Kashmir is, where a bare subsistence costs little, he is tolerably at ease But 
he knows not what to expect. At one time lie is offered a theka or lease of his fields, tie 
revenue to be paid in cash; but the assessment is based on the book accounts of previous 
years, merely converting rice into money; perhaps the amount is too high or he cannot find 
the cash, and he refuses the theka: then be is offered a modified arrangement, revenue to be 
paid partly in cash and partly in kind. Perhnpe he accepts this modification, but the next 
day the mind of the MahartCja is changed. His Highness will liavo no theka, the system of 
amani or actual division of crops is re-introduced, the fields are examined by nazardia or 
eye-survey, after which the government share is made over to the highest bidder among 
pandit contractors ; and then the best thing for the cultivator to do is to steal and hide as 
muoh of the grain as he can. The contractor and revenue officials carry off most of the re¬ 
mainder; but as the contractor has made a speculative bid, lie generally fails to produce the 
quantity of grain agreed upon. He accuses the cultivator of theft, whereupon both he and 
the cultivator are enrolled in the bakidar or defaulter list, which comprises nearly every one 
in the State from the Prime Minister downwards. The balances run on from year to year, and 
no one can see the eud of them. Occasionally they come to light, when an informer whispers 
to one of His Highness’s personal attendants that so-and-so owes the Slate a lakh of rupees. 
There follows an outburst in open darbar; the defaulter is summoned to the presence, his 
beard is pulled out by bandukchis or musketeers, and he is publicly whipped to his home, 
and a bond is taken from him. But the money is rarely paid, for after a few days the 
Mahardja is intent upon manufacturing liquor, or importing sallgram stones from Nipal, or 
commanding Musalmdns to learn the Hindi character, or cultivating indigo, or inventing 
breech-loaders, or experimenting with Yundni drugs on patients afflicted with diabetes, or on 
a thousand other whims and follies. So the defaulter list is never cleared, and in like 
manner the revenue settlement is never introduced. With so many interests engaged in the 
practice of dividing the crops and therefore arrayed agaiuBt change, reform in this department 
would be difficult." 

Collection of Revenue .—As regards the collection of revenue, in most parts 
of India the demand of the State is satisfied by a sura of money which is fixed 
for a term of years. The cultivator or his employer does what he likes with 
his lands and his crops; and so long as he pays his quota by (he appointed 
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day, he is unmolested. In Kashmir the crops are actually divided upon the 
grouud and in a manner which combines the greatest risk of loss to the ruled, 
with the greatest certainty of extortion from the ruler. The common practice 
is to let out a circle of villages to a contractor who engages to deliver a stated 
quantity of grain, representing an estimate of the government share, together 
with numerous petty cesses in cash and kind, for the support of Hindu priests, 
for the supplies of officials, for the expenses of village servants, and so forth. 
The contractor is remunerated by a percentage as commission, and he is aided 
by a chain of officials, who, excepting in the lowest grades, are pandits, and 
therefore out of sympathy with the peasantry, while all are most irregularly 
paid, and are eonsequeutly forced to live on the villagers. The following is a 
list of these officials :— 

(1) The taraztiddr, or scalesman, who weighs out the shares of the State and of the 

xamindars. 

(2) The ahakddv, who watches the crops. 

(3) The sazdwttl, who controls the shakddrs. 

(4) The patwari, or accountant. 

(5) The mu/caddam, who aide the pandit. 

(6) The kardar over several villages, who arranges distribution of produoe. Sic. 

(7) The tahsildar in charge of several parganns. 

When the harvest approaches, there is usually a dispute as to whether the 
crop is such that the contractor can be fairly called upon to fulfil his engage¬ 
ment. This leads to the appointment of an official appraiser, whose valuation 
depends in the main on the adequacy or inadequacy of the bribe received by 
him. When the valuation is completed, and the quantity of grain to he deli¬ 
vered by the contractor summarily settled, the harvest proceeds, and the crops, 
after being cut and tbresbed, are stacked within an enclosure surrounded by a 
low hedge of thorny bushes, where they remain for months piled in heaps, cor¬ 
responding with the number of shares, until the contents are pilfered by offi¬ 
cials, robbed by the peasantry, or conveyed away to the public granaries. The 
cultivators are allowed at harvest-time to take a small advance from their 
supposed shares, and these advances are barely enough, eked out with vege¬ 
tables and weeds, to keep them alive until the authorities shall be pleased to 
decide whether the food-stocks are sufficient to admit of a final separation of 
the portion of tho State from the portion of the cultivators. On one pretext 
or another, either that the cultivators are in arrears, or that they get the lion's 
share of the spring crops, and so forth, the question is generally in the end 
settled by the greater part of the principal crop, viz,, rice, being swept, into the 
granaries. 

The grain reserved for the State is conveyed, as occasion requires, on ponies 
or in boats to the public granaries, whence it is sold by officers appointed for 
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the purpose at prices that seem extraordinarily cheap 1 when compared with 
those ruling in India. But the common people reap little advantage from 
these low prices. While the officers of government and the pandits had no 
difficulty in obtaining as much as they needed at the fixed rate, the stores were 
often closed to the public for weeks together, and at other times the grain was 
sold to each family in a quantity supposed to be proportionate to the number 
of persons in the family. The judges of the said quantity were not the persons 
most concerned, viz., the purchasers, but the local authorities. Since the end 
of 1878 the proportion allowed has varied, but it has rarely exceeded ten pounds 4 
weight of cleaned rice per head per mensem—a supply which is clearly not 
enough to support life, and which has consequently to he supplemented by any 
edible herbs the people can pick up. The official explanation of this extra¬ 
ordinarily small allowance is that the inhabitants exaggerated their numbers 
and evaded attempts to make an accurate census ; and for this reason a propor¬ 
tion which is apparently deficient for the nominal number is ample for the real 
number. But they seem to forget that a reduction which may be justifiable 
in the case of a rich man, whose family lives in privacy, is death to the poor who 
are neither likely nor able to demand more than their families want, Srinagar 
and the large towns were in fact treated like besieged cities, in which the poorer 
inhabitants were put on half or quarter rations, while the ruling classes 
feasted to their heart’s content. Apart from the mortality arising from 
scanty nourishment, the evils of such an arrangement as this, if arrangement 
it can be called, are plain. In the first place, a private grain-trade cannot be 
openly conducted in Kashmir, and the stocks of the country cannot be replen¬ 
ished by individual enterprise. However dreadful the famine may be, no 
merchant will dream of importing grain from India; for, supposing that he 
surmounted the difficulties and dangers of She roads and escaped the exactions 
of petty servants of government, on arrival at Srinagar he would not he 
suffered to sell his goods at his own price; and in endeavouring to dispose of 
them, he would be harassed and thwarted by numerous officials, to whose 
direct advantage it is that a real or artificial scarcity should be created. The 
peculiar phenomena of the Kashmir grain-trade are well illustrated by the 
Panjab Trade Report for the year ending March 1870. This was a period 
during which food-stocks in the valley were at the lowest ebb. The exports of 
grain and pulse from Kashmir to the Panjab increased from 44,643 maunds in 
1877.78 to 53,884 maunds in 1878-79, while the imports of grain and pulse 
into Kashmir territory from the Panjab decreased from 3,14,352 maunds in 

1 The government rate, in 1879, was at first H8, local currency, equal to Co.’s Bl-14 per Hof 
via' of rice in husk. The kkarwdr is reckoned at ninety local seers, equal to nearly eighty British 
seers. The rice is loaded with dirt aud moistened with water, so that it yields only half the 
quantity of cleaned grain. Therefore the rate was Co.’s El 14 per mauud of forty British seers 
of cleaned rice, which gives over twenty-one seers per Company’s rupee. During the summer of 
1879, the Famine Committee prevailed on the Maharaja to restore the old rate of B2 local cur¬ 
rency per kharwdr of unbusked rico. 

3 2 trdks - 12 Kashmir sects of rice in hnsk, which yields half the weight in cleaned rice. 
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S77-78 to 1,78,10-t maunds in 1878-7©. As the Deputy Commissioner of 
Jlielum remarked, “ the fact is that, owing to the had roads in Kashmir, a 
great deal of the wheat growing ia the plains at the foot of the hills, where 
there was little or no famine, was brought into Jlielum as being a large market, 
where the cultivators were certain of getting a good price." 

Whether, as the same officer supposes, the grain was re-exported to Jamu 
or not, certain it is that little or none was brought by private traders into tbe 
valley of Kashmir. Regarding obstructions placed in tbe way of a trade in 
grain by interested parties, it is plain that since the officers of the government 
and the classes whom they favor can procure as much grain iu Kashmir as 
they please at a cheap rate, while the public are kept on the shortest possible 
rations, the former have a strong temptation to accumulate stocks for secret 
sale at greatly enhanced prices to those of the latter who are able to pay what 
is demanded. It is also obvious that the former have good reasons for not 
exerting themselves to put an end to a condition of affairs which brings them 
in an abundant harvest of money and for excluding foreign competitors. The 
devices to which the officials resort for the purpose of accumulating grain are 
most ingenious. For example, au officer, whose position gives him the oppor¬ 
tunity, steals a large quantity of rice from the public stores. If he were to 
sell this rice openly, suspicion might fall upon him. Accordingly, he makes 
terms with a friendly jagirdar or privileged landowner who may fairly be held 
to have private stocks, and so the traffic is safely carried on. Tbe defalcation 
is not apparent until alter some time when tbe store is found to yield less 
than was anticipated. And then what can be more easy than to say that the 
estimate of the crop collected in this store was exaggerated, or that the zamin. 
dan, who have probably died of starvation meanwhile, are the thieves ? To 
take another instance. An influential pundit has charge of rice brought to the 
city of Srinagar. His son is zilladar of Sopur, a place some 20 miles distant. 
An order comes from the Mahaiaja that so many kharivura of rice are to be sent 
from Srinagar to be sold in rations to the people of Sopur. The pandit for¬ 
wards tbe supply to his son, who, after a decent interval aud after depositing 
the value at S3 local currency per khartcar in the Sopur treasury, returns it to 
his father. The pandit then sells the rice secretly in Srinagar for what it will 
fetch, sometimes as much as six seers per Co.'s rupee, or more than thrice the 
rate whioh his son paid for it. The treasury is satisfied, and gives no sign of 
tho embezzlement, which is only disclosed by tbe depopulation of Sopur. 
Perhaps it may be urged that, after all, the authorities and their favorites 
must foresee iu the ultimate ruin of the country the cessation of their own gains 
and of the gains for their successors; but no man cares less for posterity than 
tbe Asiatic; and, besides the preference of an immediate fortune to the chance 
of assured and permanent prosperity in the future, there is the apprehension, 
from which the minds of the rulers of Kashmir are seldom or never free, that 
some day or other strangers will enter into their inheritance. 
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Taxation. —It has been truly said that no product is too insignificant, no 
person too poor, to contribute to the State. Silk oulture, once a humble but 
remunerative occupation for the villagers, has been taken up as a government 
monopoly, which employed a large number of workmen it is true, but of which 
the profits went not to the ruled but to the ruler. Lately, even the govern¬ 
ment manufacture of silk has failed, for the employes and hands, being most 
irregularly paid, neglected their work, and the whole stock of eggs perished 
from cold. Saffron forms another monopoly. So likewise tea and salt, and the 
aromatic plant called kot. Paper and tobacco have lately been added to the 
list. Though the sides of the hills are strewed with stones, not one can be 
taken to build a house, except through the man who has farmed the monopoly 
from the State. The same is the ease with briek-making; and even the dead 
cannot be buried save by licensed and privileged grave-diggers. Besides the 
excessive proportion of produce claimed from the peasant, there is a cess of 
from four to twenty annas levied on each house in the villages. Of fruit 
three quarters are appropriated by government. One anna is charged annually 
per head on sheep and goats, and the larger villages are called upon to give 
every year two or three of these animals, besides ponies and home-spun blan¬ 
kets, half the value of the contributions being returned in money. Milk, honey, 
water-nuts, and reeds used for thatching, all are brought under taxation. If a 
villager plant a tree, it is immediately claimed by the government, in conse¬ 
quence of which scarcely a young fruit-tree is to be found in the valley, except 
in the government gardens. If this should continue, it is obvious that the 
fruit-supply of the valley must very seriously diminish as the old trees die off 
or are cut down. This will be very markedly the ease with the walnuts, which 
are being felled for the French market without any provision being made for 
planting young trees in place of those removed. The shawl trade received a 
deadly blow from the impoverishment caused by the French and German war, 
and afterwards by the change of fashion which expelled these fabrics from the 
French and American markets. But it was always a marvel how the industry 
could have outlived the impositions to which it was subjected; nor, indeed, 
could it have survived but for the cruel regulations which forbade a weaver to 
relinquish his calling, or even, until lately, to leave the valley. The wool was 
taxed as it entered Kashmir: the manufacturer was taxed for every workman 
he employed: again he was taxed at various Btages of the process according to 
the value of the fabric; and, lastly, the merchant was taxed before he could 
export the goods. Since the famine begaD, the poll-tax on weavers employed 
has not been exacted, for the simple reason that in a time of so deep and wide¬ 
spread misery the weavers could not pay. As a substitute for the poll-tax and 
other imposts on shawl-weaviug, the export duty on shawls has been railed 
within the last year to 85 per cent, ad valorem. This enormous rate, besides 
being an inducement to smuggling, discourages intending purchasers. Other 
callings are exposed to exactions of the same sort. Coolies who are engaged to 
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carry tlie baggage of travellers surrender half their earnings. Butchers, bakers, 
carpenters, boatmen, and even prostitutes, are taxed. 

Mr. Forsyth, writing in 1863, gives the following list of taxes :— 

“ Where kind rates prevail, the following is the apportionment of the rice, 
maize, and pulse produce— 


Government share 
also—l'raki 

Canango . 

Fatwsrl 

Zilladar or CtiokidAr . 
Hussoom Khidmutgart 
Khidmutgart 
Religious grant to temptei 


1 gross produce. 
trdka per kharwdr} 

1 munwatti per kharwdr, 

1 ditto, 

1 ditto, 

6 traka per 100 kharwdra, 


7 traka per 100 kharwdra. 


leaving a balance of about one third to the zamindar. 

“ Cash rates are levied on wheat, barley, >nussoor, flax, oorutl, tel, moong, 
cotton, and on one half estimated value of gross produce, and two trdks and one 
munwatti per kharwdri. 

“ The Maharaja has the monopoly of the sale of rice throughout the volley. 
He takes the best rice as his share from the zamindari. 

“ This rice is sold to shawl-weavers at a fixed rate of R2 per iAartodr—S .I 
per one mauud, three seers. To others it is sold at the cnrrent rates. Rice is 
also given in rations to the army. 

“ Besides the land tax, there are numerous other cesses and taxes, a detail 

Other taxon. of which, for Kashmir proper, is here given. 

“ The custom-dues for the whole country are farmed out to a contractor for 

Customs S4,00,000 per annum. A dotail of the rates 

. , „ „ , , _ . „ . has been already given,* and need not be 

* In Mr. Davies Trade Ileport. , b . 

here repeated. But the rates, high as they 

are, are not unfrequently exceeded, and traders are subjected to perpetual 
annoyance by the contractors’ agents. 

“ Niwara is the tax levied on boatmen. This tax is farmed to Pandit 


Laehmanju for S 1,05,000. 

" Chob Furothi, a tax on timber and wood for fuel transported by water 
throughout the valley. 

“The Zur-i-bdj is a license tax levied on trades, and is farmed out for 


S91,000. 

“ Zdfran is a special tax on saffron, for which the valley is famous. It yields 
R21,000 per annum to the Maharaja. 

“ A duty levied on the 1 kanee ‘ or woven shawl fabrics. As soon as a 
shawl has been commenced on the loom, the 
Shawl Dogh. contractor puts bis stamp ou it, and the duty 


1 L'aBLK OF KaShMIu WsiGHfS, 


I Seer, 6 ’ Us.. EukMs>) aUtulurd 

4 lUnHii'tifti* i . • • 

Tr'ilti ♦ . . ♦ 


1 Mumvutii. 

1 Traki— 6 necr*, 4 ch«, EutjUnh standard. 

1 Kkurutiri>i'l maunds, t seer*. Eiiffljyh standard. 
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HasKia and S^da bdfg #, 


Zurb Khdna , Mint. 


Silk. 


River fca.', 


Zur.i-Choupan. 


has to be paid at otiee. This duty is about 25 per cent, of the value of the 
shawl. Bandit Raj K&k has the farm of this duty, and pays the Maharaja 
R8,75,000 per annum. 

“ Besides this, there is another tax on plain shawl-cloth, and on border 
weaving, which is quite a separate trade 
from shawl-making. This tax is farmed for 

RSO,000. 

“About 1175,000 per annum are made at 
the State Mint in coining the chilki rupees. 

“ Very fine silk is raised from worms in Kashmir, where the variety of mul¬ 
berry trees is favorable to rearing silk-worms. 
This tax yields R42,000 to the Maharaja’s 
treasury. 

'Levied on vegetables grown on floating islands on the Srinagar lake; and 
also a tax on goods taken in boats over the lake. 
This yields fWl,000. 

“ A tax on goats and sheep, at two and a half annas per bead per annum. 

Collected by the local authorities, and not 
farmed out. It yields R80,000 per annum. 
“There is a grazing tax in Jnmu known as ghiana or kap cherai the 
exact amount of which is not given. In 1882 it was farmed out for about 
fl 1,06,000, but the State now collects the grazing fees through its distriot 
officers. Zur-i-mnrkub is a tax on ponies and mules. 

“ There is a good breed of ponies in Kashmir, very useful for carriage pur¬ 
poses. This tax is collected by the local officers, and yields R 15,000. 

"FineB levied by judicial courts and the police, institution fees in civil 
cases, talbdna, &c., bring in about R 18,500 

Adalut. Harkdra bathi. • v ,_, _,t_ , ... 

in Kashmir. The amount received under 
this head in Jarau is not known. 

“ Fees are taken by kazit »>r registration or celebration of marriages, and 
this has been turned to account by the Maha¬ 
raja, who farms the tax for R5,000. 

“ Lime-kilns art taxed, aud give R25.000 per 

ChornaputC. r 

, annum. 

Baghat. tf Gardens R4,500. 

“Tobacco, R35.000. This is derived from a 
monopoly of tbe sale by tbe government. 

“ Tax on pott-i-bhang, or dried poppy heads. The government share ib 
; three-fourths niid the zamindar’s share one 

lu.,,. fourth of the produce. Tbe churus, or extract, 

all belongs to government. This tax yields R85,0U0. 
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*' Rice is the staple produce of the valley of Kashmir, and this tax is taken 
Rieei * n hind by the Mahardja, who stores the rice in 

granaries.” 

Land Revenue System and Tenuret , Jamu .~~In the Jamu districts, the re¬ 
venue is almost universally collected in cash in regular instalments at fixed 
rates per ghumao, and though much heavier than in the British districts, it is 
only in places oppressive. The villages usually belong to proprietors, whether 
jointly or in distinct shares, and to these proprietors the cultivators pay a 
small share of the produce. The cultivators are hereditary. Of late years, 
under tax administration, some district officers have endeavoured, especially in 
the Jasrota tilla, to tamper with and destroy the rights of both owners and 
cultivators, with the result that the tilla has been half depopulated. But, on the 
whole, the Jamu cultivators are independent and comfortable. {Wingate). 

Expenditure. —Mr. Henvoy writing in 1879 estimates the expenditure at 
about half the revenue. 

He says the expenditure on the army, exclusive of the expenses conneoted 
with guns and small-arm factories, is estimated to be about twenty-six lukhs 
(Kashmir coinage) yearly, which is equal to ill 6,25,000 English. Till recent¬ 
ly a number of charges were mixed up with the military expenditure, but of 
late a more correct system of accounts has been introduced. Since the death 
of Mahardja Itanbir Singh, a good many taxes have been remitted. The State 
budget for 1887*88 showed that for the whole of the Maharaja’s territories 
the estimated income was 55 lakhs only. Of this 22 lakhs was required for 
the army, some 10 lakhs for the Maharaja and for palace expenses, 13 lakhs 
for a surplus, and only 10 lakhs was allotted for civil administration and pub¬ 
lic works. 

Genealogy ,—A genealogical table of the ruling family of Jamu and Kash¬ 
mir may conveniently be inserted here. It is taken from Cunningham’s “ His¬ 
tory of the Sikhs, " supplemented by Appendix VI to Drew’s “ Jamu and 
Kashmir Territories.” 
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Iii September 1885, Maharaja Ranlnr Singh died, and was succeeded by Mian 
Partab Singh. Soon after the latter’s accession, viz., in March 1886, the 
following officers were appointed by him :— 

Diwau Gobind Sahai was made prime minister, and Babn Nilambnr 
Mukerji, minister of revenue and finance. The administration of govern¬ 
ment, however, was not considered satisfactory, and after a personal interview 
with the Viceroy, the following council was formed, with Diwan Laehman 
Dass as president, and the Maharaja’s two brothers. Ram Singh and Amar 
Singh, as members. 

General de Bourbel was appointed chief engineer of the public works 
department, and the medical department was entrusted to the Residency 
Surgeon. 

Ihe darbuf has formally admitted that Europeans do and may reside in 
the country all the year round. 


In the early spring of 1889 it was found necessary to make a thorough 
reorganization of the Kashmir government. 

The administration of the State was accordingly handed over to a council 
consisting of the Maharaja’s brothers and certain selected native officials in 
the British service. The council had full powers, subject to the condition that 
no important step was to be taken without consulting the Resident. Ram 
Singh was at first appointed president, but in August 1869 it was thought 
necessary to make the younger brother, Amur Singh, president, Ram Singh 
being retained as one of the members of the council. 

Gilgit, Baltintdn, anil Laddk .—About the “ outlying governorships ” little 
need be said. Each is under a governor (Gilgit is at present under two joint- 
governors), who corresponds directly with the Maharaja, and who apparent¬ 
ly* has considerable independence in internal 
• Drnv'j Jainu ami Kashmir matters. The countries thus administered are 
I crritoi ws, pp. *97 4J8. not productive. Gilgit does not+ pay the cost 

t Oirdlontcme's imiiioriinduin » ... . ' , 

,utui tilt- Hill November 1871. ou of military occupation; and the State demand 
"The Mttbardjiiof Kunbimr.” is lightt, because the people would probably 

resist a heavy one. In Baltistan the land is 


taxed pretty heavily ; the revenue must exceed 4 a lakh. The governor resides 


$ Central Aw*, P*»rfc VII, Sec¬ 
tion a (compilation by the Quarter- 
roaster-Gen end's Department). 

of 1870, He i3 assisted by 


at Skarduf. In Ladak there is a governor 
who must be chiefly at Leh, because he is a 
joint commissioner under the commercial treaty 
a nnib wazir. The revenue, which in 1887 


amounted to about R51,(KJ0, is derived almost entirely from the cash assess¬ 
ment on the laud, and it covers the expenses of the province and yields a small 
surplus to the State treasury. 


Jamu is the head-quarters of the Maharaja. Around it there are seven § 
§ Dish, v.! 7 , administrative districts, viz., Jamd proper, Jas- 

rota, Ramnagar, Udampur, Ki'asf, Minawar, 
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and Naoshera. These are divided, into tahaila, and may be said to correspond 
roughly to Deputy Commissionerships. There are courts of justice in each. 
The districts have been surveyed aud assessed, and the land revenue is paid in 
• I'nl. A., February 1874. cash. The last settlement* was made in 1873, 
No- 272. for a period of ten years. The cultivated area 

was then found to have extended considerably since 1800, and the rates were 
t Central Asia, p„rt VII, Sec raised by ten per centum. The general con- 
tion I. dition of these districts appearsf to be fair. 


$ The boundaries of Punch are 
a brunch of the Pir Panjdl range 
om the north ; the same range on 
the east; RajaorC aud other Jatnu 
districts on the south; the Jhelura 
on the west. 

§ Drew, page 497. 

]| Pol, A., July 1863, Nos. 115- 
117. 


Punch .\—As already observed. Punch is the jagir of the Maharaja’s 
cousin, Moil Singh. It is held§ by him in 
close dependence on the Maharaja, who, how¬ 
ever, interferes but little in its internal man¬ 
agement. In 1803 Pandit Mnnphul drew up 
“ Notes!) on Punch” for the Pan jab Govern¬ 
ment. They describe the jagir as divided into 
seven administrative districts, yielding an un¬ 
alienated revenue of nearly three lakhs. The 
laud revenue was regularly assessed and collected in cash, but various taxes 
were taken in kind. The courts of justice are said to he primitive. The taahil- 
dura did the original work, and the raja beard appeals. The system of mono¬ 
polising tra'le in the hands of government officials was noticed, and finally it 
was remarked (hat “the administration of Raja Moti Singh is complained of, 
as being very oppressive and the taxation as exceedingly heavy.” 

On the other hand, Sir O. St. John has recently referred in a demi-official 
letter of the Oth August 1883 to the “success of ^theMaharaja's) cousin Moti 
Singh of Punch in governing that little dependent State.” 

Kashmir .—“The separation of the government of Kashmir,” according to 
Mr. Drew,^[ “ from that of the other divisions, 
is almost complete: the country is treated as a 
separate snba or province in the same way as it was when the Emperors of 
Delhi ruled over it.” It is administered by a governor who is called the 
Hakim-i-ala. It is divided into the districts of Srinagar, Patau, Islamabad, 
Kamnij, Shupion, and Mozafarabad, which again are subdivided into a num¬ 
ber of parganas. The chief executive authority 
is the hakim-i-ala , under whom are the manta, 
or district officers, and the tahslldara. The 
courts of justice are classified thus by Mr. Gird- 
lestoue** :— 


IT Drew, page 497- 


* # Memorandum on Kashmir 
and some adjacent Countries, page 

5. 

Secret, March 1874, No». 172-173, 


“ (I) Court of the tahsildar , who may hear civil suits not exceeding RIOOin value, and 
has power of imprisonment up to one month in criminal cases. 

“(2) Court of the wa ztr, havingpower to hearcivil eases up to R1.000 in value, aud 
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to punish in criminal case* with imprisonment up to sis months. Appeals lie to him both in 
civil ftnd criminul rases from the tahsitdar. 

“ (ft) The oity (Srinagar) magistrate’s court with power to hear civil case* up to 
ft 6,000 in value, and to punish in criminal cases with imprisonment up to two years. This 
court ha* no appellate jurisdiction. 

“ (4) The chief court, hearing civil suite without any limitation in regard to value, and 
empowered in criminal cases to punish with imprisonment for five years. Appeals lie to this 
court both in criminal and civil cases from the city and district) (wazir’s) courts, those from 
the latter being usually heard by the chief judges when on circuit, which he undertakes 
not only on this account, but also in order to inspect the local registers, and to enforce the 
duties of the village headmen, who are held answerable for detecting and reporting crimes 
and for everting themselves for the arrest of offenders." 

Police. — A result of the disturbance in Srinagar between the Sun! and 
Shifts in 1872 was the establishment of a body of city police on the model of 
the Panjab constabulary, numbering 337 men, and costing 2,555 Company’s 
rupees per mensem. 

Relations icilh neighbouring Stales.—- The Kashmir State is in contact with 
Tibet on the east, Eastern Turkistan on the north, Ilunza and Nagnr on the 
north-west, and Yagbistan on the west. It has thus happened that the Maha¬ 
raja of Kashmir has been concerned at various times with China, with the 
politics of Central Asia, and with the group of independent chiefships which 
separate tho western border of his State from the eastern limits of the Afghan 
dominion. 

Kashmir and China: the Maharaja's jagir in Tibet. —Under the treaty of 
1842, which ended the expedition led by Gulali Singh’s general, Zorawsr 
Singh, agaiust Lmdak and Tibet, the disttict of Min Sar was made over by' 
the Tibetan authorities to Gulab Singh and his heirs as a jagir. Min Sar, or 
Misar Tarjum, is a tract of grazing grounds lying about two marches north- 
westof the Manasarowar lake on the road to Gai tok,and abont seventeen marches 
distant from Leh. Its pecuniary value is insignificant. The smell revenue is 
collected annually by a Kashmir official deputed by the Maharaja’s lonzir at 
Leh. Mr. Elias states that Mr. Johnson, when «?#***, tried to visit th * jagir, 
but was prevented by the Chinese officials in Gartok. 

Some political significance attaches to the jagir, because there is r»ason to 
doubt whether the Maharaja does not pay tribute on account of it to the 
Chinese. 

The Lap Chlth .—Under the treaty of 1842, a commercial caravan goes 
every third year from Kodak to Lhasa, under the charge of an agent, who is 
a Kashmir official, and is known by the name of “ Lap Clink.” He takes and 
brings back presents and letters to and from the Ladak and Tibetau author¬ 
ities. 1 


1 Aii account will h* fcuiul in the tilpliibelicil portion of tin* svdrk. 
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The Mahardja’s opinion of the Chinete .—It is said that the Maharaja does 
not disregard his intercourse with the Chinese. In 1880, Mr. Henvey wrote : 
" The Maharaja always speaks o£ China with much reverence as a power quite 
on a par with us in civilisation.” 

History .—The early history of Kashmir is involved in considerable obscu¬ 
rity. From the year B.C. 266, when the desiccation of the valley is said to 
have taken place, to 1014, the country seems to have been governed by 
princes of Hindu and Tartar dynasties, the names of many of whom have been 
preserved. 

Mahmud of Ghazni attempted the conquest of the valley in A.D. 997, but 
failed ; he succeeded, however, in taking it and the surrounding bills in J 014— 
1015. 

About 1305 we find a feeble king. Raja Sewdeo, on the throne of Kashmir, 
who in a short time alienated the affections of his subjects by sundry acts of 
incapacity and oppression. At this time three worthies, destined either 
in their proper person or in that of their descendants to play important parts in 
the history of Kashmir, appear on the scene, and may be grouped as the 
authors of its Muhammadan or more modern history. The first of these, Shah- 
nur, son of King Wnffilr Shah, of Snwudgcre ; the second, Sankar Chak, a 
chief of Dardao ; and third, Prince Rawjpof, son of King Yuftum, of Tibet. 
The last-named having introduced himself, with a few followers in the guise 
of merchants, into Kuknigera, the stronghold of Rain Chand, the hereditary 
Commander-iii-Chief of Kashmir, contrived to overcome him, and forcibly 
married his daughter Koterln (or Kotadevi), in whose right, real or pretended, 
he seized the throne of Kashmir, at this time vacant by the flight of the fugitive 
King Sewdeo. He made Shiihmlr, the first of the ancient worthies mention¬ 
ed above, minister, and commenced a vigorous reign, 1323. It is related of 
him that he became a convert to Islam; but it is proper to add that Hindu 
writers ignore the conversion of this sovereign, who died after a reign of two 
and a half years, leaving bis widow, Queen Koterln, regent. About this 
time, 1326, au invasion of Kashmir by an army of Turks under Urdi), who 
penetrated into the valley, was repulsed and brought to terms by the brave 
queen. It was arranged that if they withdrew immediately, they should be 
allowed to do so unmolested. This being effected, she withdrew to the fort of 
Indrkot, where she established her court, leaving the reins of power in the 
hands of the minister, Prince Shahmlr, who bad commenced a course of in¬ 
trigue, the result of which was that he soon aspired to the sovereignty of the 
country. As a preliminary step, be demanded the hand of the queen in mar¬ 
riage, which being refused with scorn, ho prepared to extort her consent by 
force of arms, and invested Indrkot with a large army. The heroic RajputanI 
made every effort to defend herself and sustain a siege, but finding herself at 
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length reduced to sue for terms, she iu the last extremity consented to espouse 
the successful usurper. Upon this hostilities ceased, and preparations for the 
marriage were commenced; but the devoted princess, indignant and despair¬ 
ing, rode slowly forth, surrounded by her trains of maidens, from the belea¬ 
guered fortress, advanced into the presence of the usurper, and, upbraiding 
him for his ingratitude and treachery, stabbed herself before him. Thus per¬ 
ished by her own hand Queen Koterfu (or Kotadevi, as she is often called), 
the last Hindu sovereign of Kashmir, and Prince Shahmfr ascended the throne 
under the name of Sultan-Shams-u-din. 

Shams-u-dfn, who came to the ihrone 1341, is usually considered the first 
Muhammadan king of Kashmir. He enjoyed his dignity only three and a 
half years. His sons, Jainsliid and Ala-u-Jin, succeeded and reigned four¬ 
teen years. 

His grandson Shahab-u-din, having repaired the devastation caused by 
former invasions of the Turks, turned his attention to foreign conquest, and 
added Tibet, Kashgar, and Kabul to the kingdom of Kashmir, 1356. His 
brother Kutub-u-din, who succeeded him, left a son, Sikaudar, who of all 
the princes of Kashmir is celebrated as an iconoclast (thence gurnamed “ Butshi- 
kan"), by whose fanatic zeal in destroying the ancient temples the architecture 
of Kashmir has suffered irremediable loss. 

During the reign of Shahab-u-din the celebrated Saiad All Ilamadanf and 
his son Mir Muhammad with their trains of fugitive disciples from Persia, up¬ 
wards of 1,000 in number, arrived in Kashmir, and their advent seems to have 
fixed the religion of the country, heretofore in an unsettled state, and probably 
led to the religious persecution which immediately ensued. About this time 
the rival Muhammadan sects of Shias and Sums seem to have commenced 
their quarrels, and of the first-named sects arose the Rishis or Hermits of 
Kashmir, a very remarkable order of devotees, described by Abul Fazl as a 
very respectable and inoffensive order in his time, some 2,000 in number, 
living upon fruits and berries, and abstaining from sensual delights. Kashmir 
having been, previous to this influx of zealots, in a transition state as 
to religion, these learned doctors seem to have fixed the religion of the 
country, and to have built the z iuials or shrines (including the Jama 
Masjid, or great mosque of Srinagar), many of which remain to this day. In 
the year 1423, we find Zein-ul-abdin (or Bndshah, The Great King, as he is 
emphatically called) on the throne of Kashmir, during whose reign, which 
lasted as long as fifty-three years, the country appears to have made a great 
stride towards au improved civilization. This prince, besides reducing the 
tributary States to order, was a builder of many bridges, towns, and forts, and 
enlarged the capital city Srinagar. lie encouraged literature and the arts; 
he introduced weavers from Turkistan and wool from Tibet; and manymanu- 
fuctu res, such as paper-making, glass-making, book-binding, and the papier- 
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t>iache work for which Kashmir is so celebrated, owe their introduction to his 
fostering care. He was also a poet and lover of field sports. The rising 
power of the Chuk (or Chak) tribe did not escape the penetrating eye of this 
king, who prophesied they would ere long be rulers of Kashmir, a prediction 
which it will be seen soon proved correct, inasmuch as we find Kashmir, on 
the accession to the throne of Muhammad Shah, 1487, great-grandson of 
Zein-ul-abdin, a child of seven years of age, torn by the struggles of the 
tribes of Chak, Reyna, and Magrey, in which the two former were chiefly at 
variance, and alternately supporting the legitimate king, Muhammad Shah, or 
his uncle, Fateh Shah, the usurper. The vicissitudes of these struggles for 
the throne between these contending factions occupy the history from the 
year 1487 to about 1530, when we find that Muhammad Sliih, who had four 
times regained his crown and defeated the pretender Fateh Shah, died in 
exile. By intrigue, inter-marriage, and hard fighting, the Chaks, amid the 
anarchy of the times, seem gradually to have fought their way to power; and 
from a position of preponderating influence as ministers and supporters of the 
king, at length, about the year 1537, openly seized the throne. About that 
date Kaji Chak, putting himself at the head of the national party in Kashmir, 
signally defeated the army of Mirza Kamran near the city of Srinagar; and 
soon afterwards brought to terms an army of Kashgaris, which, under Saiad 
Khan and Mirza Haidar, had invaded Kashmir and had penetrated as far as 
the Lar pargana and the Sind valley. He succeeded in putting down all 
opposition to his power; but during this period the Mogul Emperors of Delhi 
began to turn their attention to Kashmir: the Emperor Huinayun especially 
sent several armies against the country. The Kashmiris, however, rallied 
round the brave and wise Kaji Chak, who, in fact, brought all his enemies to 
terms. He entered into an alliance with Slier Khan, Afghan (afterwards Sher 
Shah), then in rebellion against the Emperor, and gave him his niece, a 
daughter of Muhammad Shah, in marriage. 

Kaji Chak, although the actual ruler of the country, seems still to have 
permitted the 6ons of Muhammad Shah (who died in exile) to retain the nomi¬ 
nal dignity and to coin in their own names. He married his daughter to the 
second son, Ismail Sliah, and put him on the throne. At length Mirza Hai¬ 
dar, foster-brother of the Emperor Hnmayun, about the year 1540, entered into 
an alliance with the discontented native nobles of Kashmir, who consented to 
setup Tarkh Shah, a boy, sou of the usurper Fateh Shah, as King, and after a 
great battle defeated Kaji Chak, who fled across the Pfr Panjdl, as far as 
Thdna, where he died. 

After a short interval of power, Mirza Haidar, the intrusive governor, was 
defeated and slain by the native nobles, and Abdi Reyna came into power for 
a short time, but was soon expelled by the Chaks, who rallied, and, under the 
son of the famous Sbams-u-din Chak and others, utterly defeated the Reynas 
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and their allies from Delhi, at the great battle of Knspa, 1556, in which 
4,000 men perished on both sides. The same chief (Ghazf Khanf in the year 
1657 defeated with great loss an army of 151,000 Kashgaris under a nephew 
of Mirza Haidar, which invaded Kashmir; 7,000 of the enemy are said to have 
fallen in this battle. Moguls, Tartars, Kashgaris, Turks, and other enemies, 
who about this period invaded Kashmir, fared no better, bnt were successively 
defeated by this vigorous and powerful tribe of Chak, which had now obtained 
a firm grasp on the country of Kashmir, and, in the person of Yusaf Khan, 
were openly acknowledged as the sovereign family. Yusaf Shah, however, 
soon alienated his nobles and had to seek assistance from the Emperor Akbar, 
1686, by whose aid he was enabled to regain his kingdom. Under pretext of 
suzerainty acquired thereby, Akbar demanded his son Yakub as hostage, 
1582 ; this prince, however, soon escaped, and the nobles of Kashmir refusing 
to surrender him again, the Emperor sent an army under Bhagwan Dass to 
enforce compliance with his demands. The King, Yusaf Shah, hereupon deli¬ 
vered himself up to the Emperor’s general, 1584, bnt he had better have 
fonght for his independence, as he was sent under escort to Lahore, where 
Akbar delivered him over to the custody of hie police minister, Todar Mull, 
who after a short time sent him to Bengal under Raja Maun Singh, where 
he died of grief and despair, 1587. On the flight of Yusaf Shah, the 
Kashmir army had called on his sou Yakub Khan to lead them, and this brave 
Prince soon justified the confidence reposed in him by defeating the Emperor’s 
army, and reducing them to such stress amongst the mountains of Hnzdnt 
from cold and want of food, that they are said only to have preserved 
life by slaughtering their elephants and sleeping within their still warm 
carcasses. 

The Imperial army being thus repulsed, Yakub Shah ascended the throne 
of Kashmir, 1585; but, although of reckless bravery, this Prince was pos¬ 
sessed of but little judgment and unfit to rule, and being of the Shfa sect of 
Muhammadans, was persuaded by the priests of that sect to persecute the rival 
sect of Sunis ; he thereby evoked the anger of Akbar, who determined, once 
for all, to conquer Kashmir, and despatched Kasim Kliao, the admiral of the 
kingdom, with 30,000 horse and the fugitive Haidar Chak, against the King. 
Nothing daunted, Yakub Shah marched to engage the enemy, but being at 
this crisis deserted by his nobles, be was forced to fly across the mountains 
to Kislitwar with 60 horsemen, 1586. Within a short time, however, he 
returned, made a rapid march, and pitched his camp on the Takht-i-Sulfman, 
overlooking the city of Srinagar, where he rallied the brave Ch£k tribe around 
him and defied the enemy. Kasim Khan now attacked him with his whole 
force, but was defeated and driven back iuto the city, where his soldiers took 
refuge in the fort and other strongholds, where they remained in a state of siege. 
The Emperor, finding his army insufficient to reduce the country, sent reinforce¬ 
ments of 20,000, which forced Yakub Shah finally to vacate the throne; and 
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soon afterwards, on his safety being gnnrauteed to him, he did homage to the 
Emperor, who at that time visited the country. As we find Kashmir from this 
period subjected to the Mogul throne, we may consider it from about this date 
J587, to have passed from the hands of its native rulers, and to have become 
an integral portion of the Empire of Delhi, 

The actual government of Kashmir was delegated by the Mogul Emperors 
to a subadar or governor; these governors seem only to have resided in the 
valley for six months iu the year; indeed, from time immemorial it seems to 
have been customary for the rulers of Kashmir to leave the valley during the 
winter, and return to its delights on the approach of summer. 

In 1651, All Mardan Khan, who was governor of Lahore as well as 
Kashmir, used to divide his presence between the two, and for his convenience 
in travelling, those spacious and noble sardis were built along the roads leading 
to Kashmir, the ruins of which to this day attest his magnificence. The Em¬ 
peror Jahangir built many palaces and gardens, especially the celebrated Shali- 
mar gardens immortalized by poets and travellers. The Nasim and Nishat 
gardens owe their origin to Nur Julian Begum, his wife, and the ruins of 
palaces and baths at Manas 13al, Achibal, Vernag, &e., attest her taste in 
selecting picturesque sites. During the return of Jahangir from his last visit 
to the valley, 1627, he died on the road near Rajaori, whence his body was 
conveyed to Lahore and there buried. 

Shah Jaban succeeded to the Empire of Delhi, and soon afterwards visited 
the valley accompanied by many poets and servants. 

About 1657 he was deposed by his son Anrangzeb, who imprisoned him 
for life in the fort of Agra. He had during bis reign invaded Tibet, which be 
had annexed to the subadari of Kashmir. 

Aurangzeb being confirmed on the throne, appointed, as usual, a subadar 
for the province of Kashmir, but soon after commenced a journey to visit the 
valley in person; the celebrated French physician Bernier followed in his traiu 

The Emperor remained three months in the country,but does not seem ever 
afterwards to have revisited it. After a civil war between his sons, Aurang¬ 
zeb was succeeded by his son Bahadur Sbah, who, however, died in the 
year 1712 at the age of seventy-oae, leaving the throne to his son Firdk Slier 
whose mother was a Kashmiri, 

By him Anatula Khan was reappointed governor. This governor held the 
subadari for upwards of ten year■■. He did not govern in person, hut sent 
various naibs or deputies, who were unequal to their position, and various 
rebellions broke out in the valley. 

The practice of appointing naibs seems now to have fairly come into fashion 
among the great nobles of the Mogul court, who mostly looked upon their 
appointments solely as a vehicle for extorting money from their respective 
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governments. As may be supposed, the condition of a province thus governed 
was not generally happy. " 

Kashmir in fact, perhaps partly through the influence of Nadir Shah, who 
was at this time engaged in subduing Kabul and Peshawar, seems to have 
been in a very disturbed condition, in which it continued during the reigns 
of the succeeding Emperors Muhammad Shah and his son Ahmad Shah of 
Delhi. 

At this time we find most of the governors of Kashmir, in common with 
those of the other provinces of the tottering Mogul throne, little rhort of in¬ 
dependent rulers. 

This'state of things continued until 1752, when the Mogul governor 
betrayed the country to Ahmad Shah Abdali, who in turn annexed it to the 
Kingdom of Afghanistan. 

The Durani Viceroys appear early to have attempted to render themselves 
independent of the Empire, and in 1763 Ahmad Shfih Abdali was again under 
the necessity of sending a force into the valley to coerce the governor Suit 
Jawan, who had paid no tribute for nine years. In the year 1809 the tmbadar 
of the province was one Muhammad Aziin Kban, who, seeing the power of 
Afghanistan on the wane, threw off the yoke altogether. In the year 1812, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, turned his attention to the 
R6jput States to the south of the Ph- Panjal range, probably regarding the 
subjugation of these States merely as a preliminary to the conquest of Kaah. 
mir. 

The Sikh army defeated the confederated Muhammadan chiefs of Kajaori 
and Bhimbar with great loss, and in the month of November Ranjit Singh 
received their submission and occupied their strongholds ; about the same time 
his son Karak Singh captured Jamu, Fateh Khan, the wazir of Shah Mah¬ 
mud of Afghanistan, was at this time upon the Indus, whither he had come 
to punish the two brothers who held Atak aud Kashmir, for the assistance 
they had rendered to Shall Shuja, aud to recover the two provinces for Kabul. 
It became essential that, engaged as the Lahore aud Kabul forces were, so 
closely on the same field, the two leaders should come to a mutual explanation 
of their views and inteutious, 

A meeting was therefore agreed upon, and took place on the 1st December, 
when it was settled that Ranjit Singh should, in return for a money paymeut, 
and the promised aid of a detachmeut. of Afghans to be employed afterwards 
against Multan, place a force of 12,000 Sikhs, under the Dfwan Mokam Cband, 
at the wazir’s disposal in the expedition he meditated, and should give every 
facility for the passage into Kashmir by the passes of Rajaon, which he had 
lately subdued. The joint armies commenced operations, but the Sikhs being 
impeded by a fail of sno.v were outstripped by the wazir, who, penetrating 
into the valley in February, drove Ata Muhammad from his stockades, aud in a 
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short time reduced him to submission without receiving much assistance from 
Mokam Chand. 

Ranjit Singh having taken this opportunity to make himself master of the 
fort of Atab, Fateh Khfiu deemed himself absolved from his engagements, 
and dismissed the Sikh contingent from Kashmir without any share of 
the booty, nominating his brother Azfm Khan to the governorship. In the 
year 1814 Raujit Singh again attempted the invasion of Kashmir, massing 
his army at RajAorf early in June, preparatory to the passage of the Pfr Fan- 
jal range. A detachment under liam Dial, the grandson of Mokam Chand, 
diwan (who was himself detained by sickness at Lahore), was sent forward 
towards Baramgala on the 15th Juae; it ascended the Pfr Panjfil mountains 
by the Nandan Sar pass on the 19th July, and debouched upon the valley at 
Hirpura on the 22nd of the same month, where it was attacked by a party 
sent against it by Azfm Khan. 

The Kashmiris were defeated and followed to Shnpion. On the 24th the 
Sikhs assaulted the town, but being repulsed, retired to the Pfr Panjal moun¬ 
tains to await reinforcements. 

In the meantime the main body of the Siklis under Ranjit Singh had ad¬ 
vanced by the way of Punch, which place being reached on the 28th June, was 
found to be evacuated, the enemy having been careful to destroy all supplies. 
The Sikhs were detained here until the 18th July. Thence advancing by 
Mandi, Ranjit Singh reached the Tosha Maidan on the 18th, where he found 
Muhammad Azfm Khan with the forces of Kashmir drawn tip to oppose his 
progress. 

The Sikh army took up its position in face of the enemy and remained for 
some days inactive. 

On the 29th July Muhammad Azfm Khan, assuming the offensive, com¬ 
menced a desultory fire on the Sikh position ; on tlie following morning the 
attack was renewed with greater vigour, and Ranjit Singh compelled to fall 
back on Mandi. Being pursued thither, he fired the towu and continued his 
retrogade march to Punch, which he reached on the 31st July with the loss of 
many men and of nearly all his baggage. Sotting fire to Punch, Ranjit SiDgh 
quitted his disorganised camp, and with a few attendants took the nearest road 
to Lahore, which he reached on the 12th August. 

R4m Dial and his detachment were surrounded and their supplies cut off, 
but Azfm Khan, in consideration of his friendship for Dfwan Mokam Chand, 
its commandant's grandfather, permitted the detachment to retire, and fur¬ 
nished it with a safe-conduct to the Sikh frontier. 

The Muhammadan chiefs of Rajaorf and Bhimbar were not slow to avail 
themselves of the disastrous termination of the expedition, and broke out into 
rebellion towards the close of the year 1814, and it was not until the following 
year that Ranjit Singh found himself in a position to punish the refractory rajas 
on this side of the Pfr Panjal range. 
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In 1819 Ranjit Singh’s thoughts wore again turned towards the annexation 
of Kashmir, and iu the month of April of that year the Sikh forces were put in 
motion towards the frontier. Misur Diwan Chand, the conqueror of Multan, 
had been selected by Ranjit Singh to command the expedition, and with a 
strong division of picked soldiers led the advance. A second army was formed 
in support and placed under the command of the Kuuwar Karak Singh, while 
Ranjit Singh kept with himself a reserve to be employed, as occasion might 
require, in expediting stores and supplies. By the beginning of June Rajaori 
and Punch and all the hills and passes south of the Pir Panjal range had been oc¬ 
cupied, and the supporting division advanced to Rajaori to keep open communi¬ 
cations. On the 23rd June the Misur Diwan Chaud attacked the Rajaori and 
Punch rajas in their position at the Dhaki Deo and Maja passes and carried 
them, thus securing to himself a road over the Pir Panjal. 

Karak Singh now advanced with his division to Surdi Thana, and Ranjit 
Singh, with the reserves, came up as far as Bhiinbar, while Misur Diwan 
Chand, crossing the mountain barrier, descended into the valley and took up 
a position at Surai Uli, on the road to Shupiou. 

Jabar Khan, who had been left by Muhammad Azitn governor iu Kash¬ 
mir, had taken up a position at Shupion, for the defence of the valley, with a 
force of 6,000 men, raw troops hastily raised and quite unequal to cope with 
the disciplined battalions uuder Misur Diwan Chaud, which besides greatly 
outnumbered them. On the 6th July the Misur advanced to Shupion, and 
immediately on coming in view of the Kashmir army, ordered an attack, 
which, after a few hours' smart fighting, involving considerable loss to both 
sides, was completely successful. Jabar Khan with bis troops fled at once 
across the mountains towards the Indus, leaving the valley to he occupied 
without further resistance by the victorious army of Ranjit Singh. 

Phula Singh, the celebrated Akali leader, greatly distinguished himself in 
this campaign. 

During the year 1820 the Sikh troops in Kashmir were employed iu petty 
operations against isolated chiefs. The raja of Rajaori, Agar Khan, was in 
the course of May seized and made prisoner by Guliib Singh. For this service 
he obtained in j»gir the principality of Jarnu, with which his family had been 
for along time connected. Jarnu had come into the possession of the Maba- 
r&ja Ranjit Singh by the right of conquest, when Jey Singh, the last of the 
rightful Kfijputs of the house, died in the year 1809. 

In the middle of the year 1821 the two petty territories of Kishtwar and 
Man-k6t were annexed to the Lahore government. 

In December 1820 the harshness of Han Singh having made him unpopu¬ 
lar to the inhabitants of Kashmir, the mild and peaceable Moti Ram was re¬ 
appointed governor, but was the following year replaced by Gurmukb Singh. 
Diwan Kirpa Ram was the next governor, 1824, in whose time occurred 
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the great earthquake which laid every house in the city low. During the three 
months of its continuance, the shocks at first were not less than one hundred 
per diem, after which they gradually diminished ; the inhabitants lived entirely 
in tents. This governor was very fond of display, but was nevertheless a good 
ruler. At length he excited the jealousy of Raja Dhian Singh, minister of 
Ranjit, who brought about his recall, 1880. He wsb succeeded by Bamma 
Singh, in whose single year of power disturbances occurred between the Shias 
and Suufs. Prince Sher Singh (afterwards MaharSja) assumed the government 
of Kashmir, 1881, and appointed Bisaka Singh his d{wan, who attended 
to the affairs of the country, whilst the prince took hiB pleasure in field sports, 
to which he was rarrej addicted. 


The prince 'j&Sidf waj an eaS y ruler, but neglected his charge and allowed 
his diwaii to e. ^^ioney on his own account. A great famine at this time 
also added to th ^ u eries of the people ; thousands died and many fled the 
country to Hindu ^ u ind the Panjab, where their wretched condition attract- 
ed the notice of (jtfit Singh, who forthwith despatched Jemadar Kushial 
Singh, with Bhai .flcfnukh Singh and Shaikh GhulfLm Mohy-u-din, as a sort 
of committee to co -w the revenue and watch Sher Singh and his diwan. 

Kushial Singh 'Arrival assumed the control of the finances from the 
diwan, 1882. He ;d himself a cruel ruler; happily for the country 
ho departed after si onths, and Colonel Mian Singh was selected by the 
Maharaja, on account his humane character, as a fit governor for the un¬ 
happy valley. 

That officer accordingly proceeded towards Kashmir, but finding that Prince 
Sher Singh had not yet seen fit to surrender his government, halted at Bara- 
mula a month. At length that royal personage leisurely set out on his return 
to Lahore, after having misruled the country upwards of three years. Mi&n 
Singh assumed the government, 1833, and set himself to work to repair 
the country, desolated by famine and oppression. Mian Singh seems to have 
been a kind, just man, who prevented his soldiers from oppressing the people, 
a condition of things almost inseparable, as it would seem, from a military 
occupation of a tributary country by Asiatic soldiery. His measures were suc¬ 
cessful, aud he was raised to the rank of general in 1836, as a mark of 
acknowledgment for his services. 

In 1838, great floods, to which‘the Kashmir valley has in all ages 
been most subject, occurred, which forced the inhabitants to take to their 
boats. 

Shortly after the accession of Sher Singh, his incapacity led to various acts 
of mutiny and violence among the troops ; nor was this disaffection confined 
to the capital, for it spread to Kashmir, and Mian Singh, the governor, was 
cruelly murdered by his soldiery, 1811. Thereupon a body of shout 
6,000 men was sent into the valley under the nominal command of PartSb 
Singh, the son of Sher Singh, who was placed under the charge of Itaj* 
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GulSb Singh. The troops advanced to the city of Kashmir without meeting 
with any resistance, but on being summoned to surrender, the routineers pre¬ 
pared to defend the entrenchments which they had formed on the south bank 
of the Dudh Gang a stream. After a Woody contest the rebel lines were 
carried, and the passes of the Pfr Panjfil being guarded by a large force under 
Mikn Jawahir Singh, the nephew of Guiab Singh, only a very small remnant 
escaped. Guiab Singh, haviug thus effected tho object of his expedition, left 
Shaikh Moby-u-din, a creature of his own, as governor of Kashmir, and de¬ 
parted with his troops for the Hazara districts, where he is stated to have 
thrown every obstacle in the wny of the Btnal! British force sent to the relief of 
their countrymen in Afghanistan. From this time Gulik.Singh became vir¬ 
tually the master of the valley. 

The exploits of the celebrated minister and milita,'^ Zola war, who 

is always called Zordwur Singh, arc intimately eoun&j, ra ,'t‘th the history of 
the state of Jamu. Originally a private soldier, lb markable man first 
brought himself to the notice of Kaja Guiab Singh Uini*;*ting out the man¬ 
ner iu which great reductions might he made in the c 0 \<?-fcAriat of the army; 
empowered by the raja to give effect to the Bchom^p’rfta«cd proposed, he ac¬ 
quitted himrelf so admirably as to gain the fulle. -^ence of his master, 

who made proof of his gratitude by raising him to tl '■■rjition of governor of 
Kussal and Kishtwar, aud eventually lie received th fie and office of waz'tr. 
Cruel and unscrupulous to the people, his devotioi J* his master knew no 
bounds, and by bis self-denying integrity be miuvered to Guiab Singh’s 
master passion, avarice. 

Having subdued the grenter part of the hill country uorth aud north-east 
of Jamu, including Skardu, Little Tibet, and Ladak, he projected a more ex¬ 
tended expedition towards the Champa country aud the lakes of Mauasarowar, 
dazzling GuUb Singh with tales of the gold mines to be found in those regions. 
Assisted by a small contingent from Kashmir, the whole force was collected at 
L6h in May 1841, and advanced to the plains to the north of Rudok; here 
Zorfiwar waited, while he employed numbers of men searching for the gold 
which he had promised his credulous master. His enemies in the meantime 
were not idle, and having united tbeir forces hastened to givo him battle; 
be was soon surrounded by an overwhelming force and completely defeated on 
the 12th of December; Zorawar himself, as well as the greater part of his 
force, was slain; some few having been taken prisoners, a very small remnant 
escaped to British territory by way of Almora. 

The following brief sketch of the genealogical history of tbe Jamu family 
will not. be here out of place. This family traces its history to the remotest 
antiquity. About the time of Cyrus, two Rajput brothers emigrated with 
their families and followers from a small village called Oopa or Oop, the 
original hereditary jagir of the family, iu the vicinity of Oudh, and settled 
themselves on the banks of the 8utlej. For twenty-eight generations their 
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posterity followed warlike occupations and served UDder different roasters, bnt 
always in or about the Panjib. The twenty-eighth, Bija Singh or Bija, who 
is said to have lived about the year 889 of Vikramadita, is put down as the 
first who settled in the hills about the present Mirpur, and from henceforward 
the Rajputs collected their families and formed a small colony in the hilts 
north of Lahore, until the fifty-ninth generation, about the year 589 of the 
Hejra, when there seems to have been a general break-up of the colony, and the 
Raj puts were scattered in different directions, one branch of the family settling 
at Chamba, another at Teera Kangra, while the two principal members of the 
family, Kirpal Dehu and his brother Singram Debu, settled in the hills of 
Dhahman, where the present fort of Bbow stands. Ultimately the younger 
brother crossed the Tdi and erected a small habitation on .the opposite bank, 
the site of the present Jamu. 

The sixty-third chief of the family was the great Mai Dehu, who, aspiring 
to the title of riija, was formally installed by his kinsmen and relatives about 
the year 749 of the Hejra. The rajaship descended through many generations 
until we find it vested in Drupe Dehu, who died about 1742. This chief 
bad four sons, Ranjit Dehu, Kousar Dehu, Sooruth Singh, and Bulwunt 
Dehu. The first of these succeeded his father in 1742, aud showed himself an 
able and active hill chief. 

His reputation for justice and moderation extended as far as Lahore, and 
numerous families of high rank and large fortune fled to his territory and 
stronghold. He commenced the building of the present palace of Jamu, and 
in the year 1775, or five years before his death, the town had increased to 
about 3J miles iu circumferenco, about twice as large as the present day, and 
boasted 150,000 inhabitants. 

Ranjit Dehu reigned in peace and prosperity UDtil the year 1780, when he 
died. From his younger brother, Sooruth Singh, was descended Kussur or 
Kussura Singh, who had three sons; the eldest, Gulabu, was born about the 
year 1788 ; the second, Dehanu, was born |in 1797; the youngest, Suchetu, 
was born in 1801. In the year 1807, when the Sikhs, under the'Diwan 
Misur Chaud, attacked Jamu, the eldest of these lads, Gulabu, greatly 
distinguished himself iu a hand-to-hand fight with the enemy’s horsemen 
in the stony bed of the Toi; this conduct so pleased Dfwan Misur Chand 
that on his return to Lahore he described it in terms of glowing eulogy to 
his master Ranjit Singh. Hearing of this, Gulabu, who was then about nineteen 
years of age, taking with him his younger brother, Dehanu, hastened from 
Jamu to Lahore in the hope of pushing bis fortunes in the court of the 
Sikh Maharaja; but for a long time bis ambition was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. At last the tide turned, and the Maharaja, pleased with the character 
and appearance of the brothers, directed them to remain in attendance 
upon him; but it was not until 1818, when, having at Ranjii’s request sent 
for their younger brother Suchetu, now a lad of about twelve years old, bis 
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handsome face and graceful person immediately won for him the entire 
regard of the Maharaja, and the Hajput brothers became all in all at court. 
In 1818 the three brothers were created rdjas, and the eldest became RAja 
GulAb Singh of Jamu. Taking leave of fianjit and of Lnhorc, pija Gulab 
Singh repaired at once to Jamu, to take possession of the seat of his ancestors 
as an almost independent prince. 

Ambitions, avaricious, aDd cruel, the young rfija ruled his subjects with a 
rod of iron, and extended his power over all the petty independent chiefs of 
the neighbouring states. 

Ghulara Mohy-u-dfn had been installed as governor of Kashmir, 1842, 
and in the following year the secluded principality of Gilgit was over¬ 
run and annexed to Kashmir. In the time of Mohy-u-dfn cholera created 
great havoc amongst the inhabitants, no less than 23,000 of whom are stated 
to havo died in the oity of Srinagar alone. 

At length Ghuldm Mohy-u-dfn, being in an infirm state of health, left his 
son Shaikh Imsra-u-dfn as governor, and proceeded towards Lahore to pay his 
respects at court. He was, however, taken ill on the road, returned to Kash¬ 
mir, and there died, after ruling the country five years. 

In 1844 Guldb Singh was out of favor with the Lahore darbdr. Hi* 
powerful brother Dhian Singh had been murdered in September 1843, and his 
younger brother Suchet Singh in March 1814. Dhian Singh’s son, Hira 
Singh, and Pandit Julia were jealous of GulAb Singh's growing power, and 
there was a dispute about Suchet Singh’s eatates which Gulab Singh had 

seized. Meanwhile, troubles* had arisen in 
l 8 i 6 . 8 No < 'l 4 . COn,UlUt ' 0n ’ * l)l Apri ' Kaabmfr, where the hill rajas, headed by 

Zabardaat KbAu of Mozafarabad, seriously 
threatened the governor Moby-u-dfn. Ouldb Singh fostered this outbreuk. 
At the end of 1844, Hira Singh and Pandit Julia were killed. Their succes¬ 
sors in power were Jawahfr Singh and Lai Singh, who put down the disturb¬ 
ances in the hill country of Kashmir, and led the Sikh army towards Jamu. 
In April 1845, Gulab Singh averted a contest by submission. He went to 
Lahore, and was called upon to pay a heavy fine and oede territory; he 
accepted these conditions and returned to JamiS in August 1846. Shortly 
afterwards the Lahore darbdr was engaged in disturbances in Multan and the 
rising of Peshdwara Singb. The latter was encouraged by Gulab Singb, hut 
failed; then came the death of Jawahfr Singb. GulAb Singh still held hack, 
and left the power at Lahore to Lai Siugh and Tdj Singh. 

In November 1845 the long-expected collision between the English and 
the Sikhs began. Our successes at Moodkf and FerozesbAh were costly, 
while at Badawal the Sikhs practically gained the day. The Sikh army then 
set aside its half-hearted leaders, Lai Singh aud Taj Singh, in favour of GulAb 
Singh, who arrived at Lahore on the 27th January 1846, the day before the 
battle of Alfwdl. That was an important victory, and Guldb Singh lost no 
time in making overtures to the Government of India. They were accepted, 
for the struggle with the Sikhs had been severe. But the Sikh army remained, 
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and it was not till after the battle of Sobraon that the way for negotiation* 
was cleared. 


Firn Treaty of Lahore .—The victory of the 10th February 1848 was fol¬ 
lowed by the occupation of Lahore aud the submission of the Sikh government. 
Gulab Singh, the minister chosen by the army, was deputed to treat for peace; 
and the result was the first treaty of Lahore, sigued on the 9th March 1840. 
Its main features were the recognition of a Sikh government at Lahore; the 
cession to the British government of Sikh possessions between the Beae and 
Sutlej, and between the Beas and the Indus; and the aggrandizement of 
Gulab Singh. 

Then followed the separate treaty, concluded with Gulib Singh at Amritsdr 
on 16th March 1846, by which he was handed over territory between the 
Ravi and the Indus, in consideration for which he was to pay to the British 
Government the sum of seventy-five lakh* of rupees. These two treaties will 
be found in full on page 8. 


The policy of the arrangement thus made with Gulab Singh has been cri¬ 
ticised in the light of later events. It will therefore be well to set forth the- 
reasons assigned by Lord Hardinge for its adoption; and these will bo found 
in tbe following extracts from two of bis despatches to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors 

(a) " It will be tee n by tbe draft of treaty now forward**! th*t in consequence of tbe 
from. Ml* from th. Oor.mor of tbe Lebore OoTernment to pey the .urn 

fontrsl* to thfl Honorable the 8«erat Com- stipulated ft* indemnification for the expense of tbe war, 

mittnc, No. 7. fated 4th March 1846. or tQ gu (fl c j ei) t security for it* eventual di*bur»e- 

ment. the hill territories from the Beaa river to the Indue* iuciuding the province* of Kashmir 
and Hazira, have been ceded to tbe British Government. 

u It i* not my intention to take poeseaaion of tbe whole of thi« territory. It* occupa. 
tion by us would be on many account* disadvantageous. It would bring u* iuto collision 
with many powerful chief* for wboae coercion a large military establishment, at a great 
distance from our provinces and military resources* wonld be necessary. It would more than 
double the extent of our present frontier in countries assailabls at every point, and most 
difficult to defend, without any corresponding advantages for such Urge additions of territory. 
New distant and conflicting interests would bs created, and races of people with whom we 
have hitherto had no intercourse would be brought under our rule, while the territories* 
excepting Kashmir* are comparatively unproductive, aud would scarcely p*y the expenses of 


occupation and management. 

" On the other hand, the tract now ceded include* the whole of the hill possessions of 
Rdja Gultfb Singh and the Jamd family; and, while the eeveranoe of this frontier line 
from tbe Lahore possessions materially weakens that State, and deprives it in the eyes of 
other Asiatic powers of much of its pride and position, its possession by os enables os at once 
to mark our seuse of R^ja Guttb Singh's conduct during the late operations, by rewarding 
him in the mode moat in accordance with hit ambitious desires, to show forth as an example 
to the other chiefs of Asia tbe benefits which accrue from an adherence to British interests, to 
oreate a strong and friendly power in a position to threaten and attack, should it be neces¬ 
sary to do so, the I*ahore territories in their most vulnerable point, and at the same time to 
secure to ourselves that indemnification for the expenses of the campaign, which we declared 
our determination to exact and which, excepting by tbe cession of territory, the Lahore gov¬ 
ernment is not in a condition to afford. 

4 ‘ Rdja Gul&b Singh has engaged to pay the crore of rupees demanded from the Lahore 
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State on being pat by us in possession of tbe territory ceded by the fourth article of the 
draft treaty, on such term* and conditions as we may approve. 

41 It is highly expedient that the tvaus-Hea* portion of Kula and Mandi, with the more 
fertile district and strong position of Nrirpur, and the celebrated Fort Kangra, the key of 
the Himalayas in native estimation, with its district and dependencies, should be in our pos¬ 
session. These provinces lie together between the Beas and Chukkee rivers, and their occu¬ 
pation by us will be attended with little cost and great advantage. The Chukkee river in the 
hills will hereafter be our boundary to its source, and thence a line drawn to the Ravi liver, 
and along its course and across the Chenab to the Bnowy ridge on the confines of Lahoul. 
This line will be laid down by officers sent for the purpose, according to mutual agreement, 
and will be accurately surveyed. 

“In consideration of the retention by us of the tract above described, a remission of twenty- 
five lakhs from the crore of rupees which RfCja Gul£b Singh would otherwise have paid will 
be allowed, and the r£j& will pay the remaining seventy-five lakhs, of which fifty lakhs are 
to be made good at once, upon the ratification-of the treaty, and the remaining twenty-five 
lakhs within six months from that date. Of the remaining portion of the territory ceded by 
article four of the draft treaty, the greater part, with the exception of the provinces of 
Kashmir and Hazara, is already in the possession of R£ja Gul&b Singh and bis family, for 
which he has been bound hitherto to render military service to a small extent to the Lahore 
government, and to present annually a horse with gold trappings as a heriot to the State. 

“The conditions which may be stipulated with Raja Gultfb Singh, and the treaty to 
which he may be admitted, will be reported in my next let Iter. Those conditions will be so 
drawn as to bind us to the least possible interference in bis affairs consistently with the 
maintenance of our paramount position over the rtfja and his country. 

“ I may venture to state my opinion that the $ikh nation,as a great military power, has 
Wen effectually crushed ; and although it has been left sufficiently strong to defend itself 
against any native power which may attack it, it never can, with its diminished population 
and revenue*, repeat the efforts made during the last campaign," 

**#♦#### 

(&) “I request your Honorable Committee’s attention to the treaty made with the 

Extract from n .l-pM.h from th. Gotcmor M-hfrija G»|tfbSix.gh, by which a Mjprft principality 
Ooncrul, to the Uuuoruble ihc Sncrot Com- of the hill districts lias been constructed extending 
mlltiie, o.D, dated I9ih March 1 H 46 . from the Ravi t<> the Indus, and including the pro¬ 

vince of Kashmir. The .VT&hariCja is declared b} f the treaty independent of the Lahore State 
and under the protection of the British Government. As it was of the utmost importance 
to weaken the Sikh nation before its government should be re-established, I considered the 
appropriation ot this part of the ceded territory to be the most expedient measure I could 
devise for that purpose, by which a Rtfjpdt dynasty will act as a counterpoise agninst the 
power of a Sikh prince, the son of the late Raujit Singh, and both will have a common 
interest in resisting attempts on the part of any Muhammadan power to establish an in¬ 
dependent state on this side of the Indus, or even to occupy Pesbtfwar,” 

With the treaty of Amritsar, the history of the Kashmir State as a politi¬ 
cal whole commences. 

The rebellion of Shaikh Ima w - u-din . —*G u I a b Singh did not obtain posses¬ 
sion of Kashmir without difficulty. When the treaty of Amritsar wa9 con¬ 
cluded, this province was being held by Shaikh lmam-u-din as governor 
on behalf of the Lahore darbar, Gulab Singh regarded this man at first as a 
friend, fie sent his own agent, Wazir Lakpat Rai, to Srinagar with a small 
body of troops. Imam-u-din made over to them the fort of Han Parbnt, 
which commands the city, and it was expected that he himself would soon 
quit the country. In four months* time, however, during which Gulab Singh 
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remained inactive at Lahore, it became apparent that the Sliaikh wag not act¬ 
ing in good faith. He professed to be busy in winding up the affairs of his 
administration. But he collected a large number of troops, and gained the 
support of all the chiefs of the neighbouring hill country, notably the r6ja of 
Rajaori. Still Gulab Singh made no sign beyond sending a few more troops 
to Srinagar under Wazir Ratan; while the Sikh government was at least not 
zealous in fulfilling one of the main provisions of the treaty of Lahore. 
Urgent remonstrances were addressed to each of these parties by Colonel 
H. M. Lawrence, the Governor General’s Agent for the North-West Frontier, 
but without material result. At last matters were brought to a crisis by 
Imam-u-dfn. He attached Gulab Singh’s forces at Srinagar, defeated 
them, and besieged the survivors in the fort of Harf Parbat. Then Gulfib 
Singh pvayed for help from the Government of India. He declared that he 
had had no reason to mistrust Shaikh Imam-ii dfn, whose conduct he attri¬ 
buted to the instigation of the Lahore v>az{r, FUja Lai Singh. The Governor 
General determined to afford all reasonable aid to Gulib Singh. But it was 
not easy to find out what he really wanted. After much fencing, he begged 
that British troops might occupy the country about Jamu, advancing no 
nearer to Kashmir than Bhimbar and Jasrota. To this proposal Lord 
Hardinge readily agreed, for he had no desire to undertake a winter campaign 
in Kashmir. Gulab Singh was accordingly urged to send all his own troops 
to Srinagar, and to provide supplies for the British troops about Jamu. Poli¬ 
tical officers were deputed to aid him with advice, while strong pressure was 
brought to hear on the Lahore durbar to send an auxiliary force. 

The situation at one time looked critical ; and its difficulty was enhanced 

by the extraordinary vacillation and incom- 
Ur # l 8 ^, e No?l , m ti0n ' 26th DeC6m ' Pf tenoe displayed by Gulab Singh. The 

Governor General’s Agent was so impressed 
by his behaviour that the wrote* to Lieutenant Edwards in these words :— 

“Yon cnn tell the MnhsnSja in friendly but plain terms that his conduct in the Kashmir 
transaction had so surprised me, that I had asked his diwan, Jowala Sahai, if the Mahardja 
considered he had paid too dearly for Kashmir and was desirous of cancelling the arrange¬ 
ment, as in that ease there might he little difficulty in doing so.’’ 

Eventually effective measures were adopted. The forces of Gulab Singh 
and the Lahore darbdr advanced on Srinagar, while British troops occupied the 
country rouud Jamu. There was no fighting, as Imam-u-dfn at once surren¬ 
dered. He excused his conduct by asserting that he held written instructions 
from the Lahore durbar to retain Kashmir. A searching enquiry showed that 
this assertion was true. Raja Lai Singh had sent such instructions. But 
there was no evidence of complicity on the part of the whole darbdr, and the 
Luhore troops who accompanied Gulab Singh had rendered good service. The 
Government of India, therefore, determined to treat Lai Singh’s behaviour 
not as a breach of the treaty of Lahore, but as a personal offence. He was de¬ 
posed from office, and removed in. custody from Lahore to British India. 
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Suppression of the revolt. —By the end of 1846, therefore, Gul&b Singh had 
been installed in Kashmir; and British troops were at once withdrawn from 
his territories. The main fact which is illustrated by Imam-u-diu's revolt is> 
that Gulab Singh owed not only hie title to, but his actual possession of, 
Kashmir, wholly to the support of the British power. 

Conduct of Maharaja Gulah Singh in 1S49. —The last struggle of the Sikhs 
under Sardar Chattar Siugh ended with the battle of Gujrat and the annexa¬ 
tion of the Panjib. The conduct of Gulab Singh duriug this crisis was at 
least suspicious. 

Attack <m Chilai: loss of Gilgit.— The years 1850 and 1852 were marked 
by a successful attack made by Kashmir troops on the small Yaghistan State 
of Chilas. Two years later, Gauhar Amau of Yasin regained possession of 
Gilgit. 

Death of Mahardja Gulab Singh, and accession of Ranhir Singh. Distin¬ 
guished services rendered by the Kashmir State in the Mutiny, —The Maharaja 

Gulab Singh died on the 4th August 1857, 
ber\? 67 ?No 0 i! UltSti ‘ , "’ 25tbS<Ptem ' * nd wa8 succeeded l>y his eldest son Ranbir 

Singh.* The change of rulers in the Kashmir 
State happened at a critical time; but both the dying Maharaja and his suo- 

t The minute reproduce, the official ceS80r P roved ‘^‘‘"selves, ^ s^nch friends 

report, in secret Consultation, 18th to the British Government in the troubles of 
December 1857, No«. 418-is. 1857. Their services were well de3eribedt in 

I Political A, Augu.tl8ii8.No.104. th(J followinf , quotation from a mi[mte j 

oorded by Lord Lawrence just eleven years afterwards :— 

" Maharlja Gullb Singh was always an unpopular chief, both among tbo people of the 
Fanjlb and among the English community. I need not here explain the giouuds of this 
feeling, but so it was. And as the crisis in the Mutiny culminated in consequence of the 
protracted resistance of the mutineer troops in Delhi, the cry waxed loud and vehement that 
Maharaja Gullb Singh waa only watching events; that he was in strict alliance with our 
enemies, and only bided his time to strike with effect. 

“At, this time I may meufcion that it is no exaggeration to say that our position in the 
Panjib was, to a great extent, at the Mahav&ju's mercy. From the banks of the Indus to 
those of the JUrf, the mountain countries in his hands inarch with our northern boundary. 
The few British troops in the province were for the most part gathered together nt Peshawar, 
Lahore and Multln, and were sorely tried in holding the country, maintaining our supre¬ 
macy, and overawing our enemies. Had Maharlja Gulib Singh turned agaiuat us, his ability, 
his prestige, his experience, would have produced a great reaction against us, to say nothing 
of the material means at his disposal, 

" At this time, writing from memory, I think it was towards the end of July or begin¬ 
ning of August, when I had been pressed by the officer commanding at Delhi to send to Delhi 
every native soldier on whom I could rely, in addition to the British troops on their way 
dowQ, that I sent for diwan Jowala Sahai, the minister of Mahailja Gulab Singh. The 
diwan was a subjeot of the British Government, and his family for the most part lived in 
British territory. I had known him since 1846, and had reason to believe that he was well 
affected to the British Government, and had considerable confidence in him myself, 

“ Alter sounding him very fully as to the general state of affairs, the feeling of the 
people in the Panj&b, I spoke to him regarding his master, the Maharaja, and gathered from 
him that be waa well disposed towards the British Government, and prepared to vcmaiu faith- 
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ful. On this I went a step further, and after alluding to the rumours which were flying 
about, 1 suggested that the diwan should move the Maharaja to offer to send a selected 
body of his hill-men to help in the siege of Delhi. The diwan at first hesitated, but on my 
explaining what an advantage it would prove to the Mahartfja to come forward in such a 
crisis, provided His Highness Teally meant to act up to his engagements, the diwan entered 
into my views, and agreed to proceed to Jamti and ascertain the state of affairs; to com¬ 
municate with the Maharaja, should things appear to be propitious; Bnd in short, to arrange, 
in that case, for the march of the troops. Withiu a week I not only heard that all had been 
properly managed, but that six picked regiments of infantry, two troops of cavalry, and 
a battery of artillery, amounting in all to rather more than 3,000 men, were on their way to 
Juliunder. 

“No sooner was this known than all kinds of stories impugning the faith of the Maha* 
raja were circulated through the country. It was said that these troops had in their ranks 
many Oudh men, relatives and friends of the mutineers, and that it was a settled plan that 
the whole force would go over to the enemy on their arrival at Delhi, just as the Sikh regi¬ 
ments under RfCja Sber Singh had joined diwan Mulrrfj at Multan in 1848. 

** These stories made me very anxious, though I did not believe them. On the one hand, 
it was quite possible what was predicted might happen ; on the other hand, the political im¬ 
portance of the move on the part of the Maharija in our favor was very great, to say nothing 
of its value in a military point of view. To hesitate then, to stop the Jamu troops, was to 
show the Mahar&ja that I distrusted him, and perhaps to induce him to change his views and 
join against us. 

u 1 again sent for the diwan, and again, to the best of my judgment, endeavoured to 
ascertain his views and the intentions of the Mahar&ja. The diwan assured me most 
solemnly of their fidelity, and challenged any one to point out an Oudh soldier in the Jarnd 
force. I determined to trust in these assurances, aud arranged with the diwan that one of 
his brothers, a soldier of some experience, should be placed in charge of these troops on the 
part of the Mahardja, while I sent my own brother. Captain R, C. Lawrence, and six selected 
British officers, on my side with these regiments. 

“ By the time the Jamu troops had reached Juliunder, I rode over and inspected them. 

I talked to all the leading native officers ; saw that, as far as I could peroeive, they were all 
hill-men ; that they were in good spirits, willing to go on, as fairly equipped as I could ex¬ 
pect. I sent them off the next day by rapid marches. From the time they crossed the 
Sutlej, cholera broke out in their ranks, notwithstanding which, aud the great heat of the 
season of the year, particularly trying to men fresh from the mountain ranges, they pressed 
on without hesitation or murmur. 

“ During the storm of Delhi, a portion of these troops of the Maharaja formed part of 
the column which attacked the advanced position of the routineers in the suburbs of Delhi 
with the view of making a diversion from the main object—the assault of the city. In this 
affair the Kashmir troops suffered considerably. 

M The very day after Delhi fell, diwan Jowala Sahai's brother, the commander of these 
troops, and the Maharaja's vakil , both died of cholera, which circumstance greatly depressed 
the minds of the native officers and men. On this being reported to me by telegram, I urged 
the diwan to send off’ his younger brother to supply the place of the brother who had fallen 
at his post. To this request the diwan at once acceded ; the young man mounted the mail 
cart that night, and within twenty-four hours was doing his duty with the troops of his 
master. 1 think that these were services which demand my grateful acknowledgments and 
the consideration of all Englishmen.'’ 

It was not until 1856 that Gilgit was recovered by the Maharaja's troops, 
but iu the following year Gauliar Amau for the fourth time recaptured the 
country from his step-brother, who had been appointed thdnadar by the 
Maharaja. 
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To 1860 Ganhar Aman died, and in the same year Colonel Lochan Singh, 
with the Maharaja’s troops, attacked and took Gilgit from Wabab, the soazir 
of Gauhnr Aman. Following lip his success, Lochan Singh crossed over the 
Gilgit frontier and took the fort of Yasfn on the 14th September 1860 ; hut 
it was shortly afterwards recovered, with Panval, by Malik Aman. 

In April 1868, Malik Aman advanced on Gilgit, but was defeated by the 
Maharaja’s troops at Kila Shimbar, or Shamir, in Yasfn, In 1864 an attack 
on Hunza was contemplated, and was made in 1866 by the Maharaja’s troops, 
assisted by certain Chitralf chiefs, but being deserted by their allies, the 
attack failed and the troops were overpowered. 

Aman-ul-Mulk then laid siege to Gilgit, but the Maharaja’s garrison suc¬ 
cessfully resisted until the arrival of reinforcements in August or September 
1866, when the besiegers precipitately dispersed and returned to their homes. 

In May 1867, Malik Aman and his brother Mir Vali made a fruitless 
attempt to wrest Panyal from Isa Bahadur, a feudatory of the Maha¬ 
raja’s. 

In recent years the chief events have been the famine in Kashmir during 
the years 1877-79, the earthquake of 1885, and the death of the Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh in August 1885. 

Services .—The eminent services rendered by the Kashmir army in the 
Mutiny have been described. Tn 1888 a contingent from Kashmir co-operated 
with Brigadier-General Wihle’s force against the Black Mountain tribes; and 
again in 1888 with Brigadier-General MacQueen’s force ; and the Maharaja 
has, on several occasions, offered his troops to the British Government. In 
the last Afghan war His Highness was informed with grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments that it would be reckoned as valuable aid if his own frontiers were 
efficiently guarded. 

The best known independent exploits of the Kashmir army are the capture 
of Chilas in 1854-55, the expedition against Yasfn in 1863, and the defence of 
Gilgit in 1866-67. 

Political aspect of the Kashmir Army .—The sixth article of the treaty of 
Military administration. A mritsar binds the Maharaja of Kashmir “ to 

join with the whole of his military force the 
British troops when employed within the hills or in the territories adjoining 
his possessions. ’ One object of the treaty was' to establish a strong Rajput 
power in Jamu and Kashmir, which would relieve the British Government of 
the defence of a difficult country. And clearly the army of the Kashmir 
State doe9 cover an important part of the frontier of India. On the east and 
north it touches the fringes of the Chinese Empire: on the north-west its 
influence is felt among the small States south of the Hindu Kush reaching 
almost to the extreme eastern limit of the Afghan dominions; while on the 
west it holds in check for about 150 miles the turbulent tribes of the Indus 
valley, and affords some support to the British power in the mountainous 
country of Hazara. 
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Description of Ike Kashmir Army *—Major Biddulph wrote a note about 

the Kashmir army in January 1880, which 

* Some onrly notes will be found in was supplemented by Mr Heaver in De- 
Political A, .I uly 1863, Nos. 73 to 76. , , * 

Secret E, October 1883, Nos. 345 to cember 1882. Ihe results arrived at are re- 

3 t y - produced below. It must be understood that 

the accuracy of the figures ie not vouched for. 
Organisation —The Kashmir army, as at present constituted, is the out¬ 
come of several different systems which have been unskilfully grafted one 
upon the other, and which still exist side by side instead of forming one 
harmonious whole. In addition to the usual divisions of artillery, cavalry, 
infantry, &c., there are three distinct forces in existence, besides special corps, 
viz., the Khola Fauj, the Jungi Fauj, and the Nieamat. 

In the Jungi Fauj, again, certain administrative changes have taken place, 
which have not been thoroughly carried out, thereby leaving the force in an 
inchoate condition. 

The Nizamat and special corps are localised, and are entirely separate from 
the army for general service, which, since 1877, has been divided into four 
small corps (Farmers under the name of columns, Each column is composed of— 

{ 4 regiments of infantry. 

1 regiment of cavalry. 

3 batteries of artillery. 

4 companies of sappers and miners. 

Khola Fauj . . . . 9 dustahs. 

These represent a total (on paper) of 5,612 men. 

In each column there is a sanadis or general, and a bakshi who is also 
styled “ Officer Column.” ' The latter is a civilian, whose appointment is due 
to private influence, and who has the whole administration of the column 
in his hands. Kverything connected with the pay, equipment, clothing, 
and warlike supplies for liis column, are under his charge ; but the weakness of 
the central authority allows him to interfere in matters of drill and discipline, 
and consequently there is a constant conflict of authority between him and the 
higher combatant officers. To assist him he has a naib. The office of “Offi¬ 
cer Column” is considered one of the most important under the Kashmir 
government. 

Infantry. —The Jungi Fauj was originally formed by General Ventura, 
under Ranjit Singh, and consisted formerly of 26 battalions of infan¬ 
try, each of four companies, and containing 480 men of all ranks under 
a colonel. In 1877, when the column formation was introduced, a small re¬ 
duction of superior officers was effected by brigading two battalions together 
to form one regiment, and placing a colonel in charge of two regiments, so 
that the column officers consist of— 

Pay.’ 

1 BaksM from R200 to 300 per month, 

1 Bakslii’s Naib. 50 „ 

1 Sanadis.. 312-8 „ 

2 Colonels, each at . . . , . , 125 

1 All computation* arc in EuffUsli money. 
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Ia practice, however, the saua/fit and colonels identify themselves entirely 
with the regiment with which they happen to find themselves quartered, and 
exercise little authority over regiments at a distance which are nominally 
under them. The connection of the battalions also has not been thoroughly 
carried out, and the battalions, though linked together nominally, are still to 
all intents and purposes separate regiments. The regiments are not numbered, 
but have special names, and each, with slight exceptions, contains men of a 


single class only. 


Name of regimen*. 

Composition, 

Number. 

Kufcbo Partdb 









630 

liijU . 





Dogrrfa • 



. 

721 

Rugonath 





♦» • 




621 

Laciirnao 









965 

Hijidj 









786 

Govind . 




* 

„ and Sikhs 



810 








Total 

• 

4,813 

Ruder 





Puvbeabs» 




635 

Hlmbnah 









681 

IUm 





Dograa . 


. A 


626 

Fateh 







. * 

. 

696 

Body-Guard . 









627 

Artillery , 









750 








Totai 

. 

3,714 

Hanuman . 





Gtirkhaa . 


. . 


715 

Parti b » 







. 


633 

BAmgril 





Dogrrfa 


. 

. 

685 

Bulbudder . 





"""II 




765 

Narnia 





DogriCs 


. 


590 

Devi 





Cbibilis . 


. . 

. 

856 

Rugbir 





Dograa . 



* 

925 








Total 

• 

4,959 










425 

Slier-lweha . 





Dogrtfs 

» 

« 

• 

699 

Busliesbur . 






. 

. 

- 

735 

Surij • 






• 

. 

- 

455 

N ur Singh . 





Gurkhaa . 

• 

. 

- 

845 

Gopal 

Cavalry 









996 

2,995 

Irregulars . 









3,311 

4,595 

Sepoye of forts 









1,255 

Nizamat 









483 

Police 









300 

Gayar 







Total 

• 

30,480 
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The following are the numbers according to a statement of the resources 
of the Kashmir State in 1884, furnished by the Panjab Government:— 


Infantry, with guonere and kahars 1 .17,756 

Cavalry.1,233 

Police. 725 

Nizamat , , . . ... , . , . 7,429 


Total . . 27,143 

Field guns 66. Fort guns 222. 

This return was compiled for the Panjab Government by the Jamu and 
Kashmir Motamid. 

A battalion consists of— 

Pay per montb. 


1 Cormpadan «... 



A? a. 

. . 62 8 

1 Adjutant, •* 

1 Wurdf-Major, >each at 



. 31 4 

1 Major, ' 

4 Subadars, each at 



. 15 10 

8 Jemadars, „ 



. 11 4 

12 Havildars, „ . . 

, , 


. 8 12 

4 Sargens, „ 

. . 


. 8 12 

12 Naibs, „ 



. 7 2 

4 Kuriae, „ 

. 

. 

. 7 2 

400 Sepoys, „ . 

. 

. 

. 5 10 


The adjutant is ex officio second-in-command, and takes command in the 
absence of the commandant. 

The wurdf-major fulfils tho duties of an adjutant in a British regiment. 

The major acts as a regimental paymaster and quartermaster combined. 

The battalion coutains four companies, each of which is under the charge 
of a subadar. 

The sargen acts as pay-havildar, keeps the rosters, and does the whole 
of the writing of his company, in which he is assisted by the /curia. 

Gurkha and Mian Rajput sepoys get ten annas a month extra pay, the 
former on account of the bravery displayed by a Gdrkha regiment in 1852, 
during the war on the Gilgit frontier, and the latter on account of their being 
caste-fellows of the Maharaja. 

The Jagfrdar battalion gets no pay. It is composed of the sons, or sub¬ 
stitutes, of men who hold jagirs from the government aloDg the foot of the 
hills near Jamu, in return for whioh they are bonnd to furnish a man for 
military service. In some cases they themselves serve instead of providing a 
substitute. They are almost all Musalmans, and form one of the finest-look- 
ing regiments in the army, in which they bear a high reputation. If the 
family fails to furnish a soldier or substitute, the jagir is resumed by the 
State. Each man receives ten annas monthly in cash, and his uniform free; 
he is subject to no deductions. The Jagfrdar system is falling into disuse. 

1 A number of soldiers have been granted cultorable land in lien of their pay, and have been 
enlisted in the Nizamat; hence the strength of the Nizamat has increased and that of the army 
decreased since the previous year. 
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A certain number of enlisted camp-followers are borne on the strength of 
each battalion as follows :— 


Pay per month. 

£ a. p. 

] Armourer . . , . . . . , , f 6 0 

1 .6 4 0 

2 Armourers, each at . . . . . . .600 

8 Langris, „ . . . . . . . .320 

8 Bhistia, ..3 2 0 

They wear no uniform, and are not subject to deductions like other sepoys. 

The duty of the langri is to receive and serve out the grain rations of his 
company, and on active service to cook for the company if required. 

Uniform .—There are several kinds of uniform :—- 

Full-dress, consisting of scarlet tunic and white trousers, given by the 
State every four or five years. 

A suit of white drill given by the State every second year. 

A snuff-coloured suit ( ntiswari ) of thin pnttu, which was formerly sup¬ 
plied every second year and charged to the sepoy. It is now given yearly, the 
price being included in the monthly deduction from the sepoy's pay. 

A thick pullu coat every third year, for which the sepoy is charged R4-8 
at the time of issue. 

Two years ago a uniform of French grey felting, with red facings, was intro¬ 
duced into some regiments, and it is intended to clothe the whole army with it 
for ordinary wear, reserving the scarlet, for use on special occasions only. It 
is thick, warm, and very serviceable. 

Though definite periods are prescribed for the issue of uniforms, they are 
always greatly exceeded. The men strive to delay as long as possible the issue 
of those articles for which they pay, and are often iu a state of rags long before 
the issue is actually made. 

Officers are supplied with uniform as required at their own expense. That 
of a sanadis costs about 11300. 

The Khola Fauj, or Kushada Fauj, which uow consists of infantry only, i’b 
the representative of the Kashmir army as it existed under Afghan rules be¬ 
fore the conquest of Kashmir by the Sikhs. It is composed of Sikhs, Dogias, 
P4rbeahs and Path&ns, hut the latter predominate, and till a few years ago 
the force was almost entirely Pathan. Of late years it.has fallen into dis¬ 
favor, and has been allowed to fall below its normal strength, while a greater 
number of Hindus has been admitted to counterbalance the Pathan element. 
It now consists of less than 4,000 men, who are organised into bradrit or 
brotherhoods. A bradri consists of— 


1 Jemadar 
1 Havildar 
1 Nishanchi . 
22 Sepoys, eaoli at 
1 Masbki 


Pay per month. 
£ a. p. 

6 4 0 
4 6 0 
4 4 0 
4 1 0 
3 2 0 
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Four 4ra<7m constitute a dutteh, which is commanded by a dustehddr, who 
receives S16-10 a month. 

Three dusleha form the command of a aarddr, who receives E37-8 a month. 
A large proportion of the sardArs are now Rajputs or Sikhs. 

Each column has thjee sarddrs with their men attached to it, and a major 
who acts as regimental paymaster to the nine dustehs. At first there was a 
sanadis of the Khola Fauj, as well as a sanadis of the Juugi Fauj to each 
column : now this is the case in two columns only, which looks as if it is intended 
to allow the appointment to lapse and gradually change the relative status of 
the Khola Fauj altogether. The pay of a Khola Fauj sanadis is SI25 a 
month. 

The men of the Khola Fanj are supposed to supply their own arms, but in 
practice the arms are generally supplied by the State and charged to the men. 
Two men in each bradri carry a jatdil between them, the rest are armed with 
matchlocks, and each man carries a sword. All are undrilled. They hold many 
small outposts on the frontier, for which work they are well suited, especially 
when brought into contact wit h Musalman tribes on the western frontier. They 
are much used for escort work and odd jobs of any description. They are, how¬ 
ever, wanting in discipline, and have several times given trouble by mutinous 
conduct. On one occasion a bradri with its flag deserted to the enemy when 
in action on the Gilgit frontier. Uniform is supplied by the State every five 
or six years. It is of dark-blue cloth, with scarlet turban, breast purdah, and 
kamdrband. 

The force forms a refuge for most of the military waifs and-strays in North¬ 
ern Iudia. Pathaus from Swat and Buner, who have bad to leave their homes 
on account of blood-feuds, men who have been discharged for misconduct-front 
British regiments, all fiud a home in the Khola Fauj, Besides these are many 
Kashmiri Patbans, who are a fine soldierly race. A considerable number of men 
travelling down-country to enlist in the British army are waylaid at Jlielum 
and inveigled into the Maharaja's service by promises which are not carried 
out. The ordinary attraction held out is higher pay than that given by the 
British Government. Too late the recruit learns to his sorrow that a rupee in 
Kashmiri coinage is worth only half a British rupee, and is still more hardly 
earned by being withheld for months after it has become due. 

Captain Barrow gives the following account of the troops paraded before 
Colonel Lockhart at Srinagar:— 

“ Those paraded consisted of a weak battalion of infantry and two guns. The infantry 
were very .fairly dressed aud equipped, and drilled Very creditably—certainly as well as the 
Nipalese. Their physique was fairly good, and I am convinced that with a month’s training 
under British officers they would be fit to take the field with our troops. Good arms and 
weeding nre the chief requirements of their infantry. These may have been picked troops, 
and certainly some others I have seen, such as the sappers, are a ragged lot.” 

Cavalry .—Until 1877 the cavalry was organised as part of the Khola Fauj 
in squadrons of 120 of all ranks. On the formation of the army into columns, 
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the whole were formed into four regiments, one of which wag attached to each 
column, by whose number it is distinguished. Each regiment is composed of 
four troops, and contains-— 


1 Commadan on 
1 Adjutant, t 

1 Wurdl-Major, > eaoh at 
1 Major, } 

4 Rasaldars, „ 

12 Havildars, „ 

4 8argen», „ 

12 Dafadars, „ 

12 Kot-Dafadara, „ 

260 Sowars, „ 


Pay per month. 

K a. p. 
62 8 0 

37 8 0 

31 4 0 
26 0 0 
? 

? 

P 

15 10 0 


The horses are the property of the men, who are supposed to feed them, 
but the practice is for the State to feed them and deduct the price from the 
men's pay. After all deductions a sowar is estimated to receive R6-14 a 
month in cash. 

There used formerly to be a squadron of cuirassiers armed with lances, but 
on the institution of the column organisation the squadron was incorporated 
in one of the regiments, and the cuirasses taken into store. It is intended to 
make sufficient to equip a whole regiment. 

Artillery .—Three batteries of different calibres are attached to each 
column:—■ 

1 10-pr. of 6 gun*. I 1 4-pr. of 6 guns. 

1 mountain battery of 4 guns. 

The field batteries consist of brass smooth-bore pieces of the old patte’rn, 
drawn by six horses. The mountain guns are made in imitation of those pre¬ 
sented to the Maharija by the British Government in 1877. With the excep¬ 
tion of that particular battery which is mounted on mules, the mountain guns 
are carried on men’s backs, and are sometimes called d/uti top. Thirty-six 
men are allowed to each gun. Part carry the gun itself, another set tho lim¬ 
ber, a third set the wheels, aud a fourth the ammunition. Mr. Henvey saw 
the guns of a battery put together and got ready for action in a minute and a 
half. 

A field battery consista of— 


1 Commadan 
1 Major. 

4 Jamndara. 
6 Havildara. 


1 Sargen, 

12 Naibs. 

1 Kuria. 

71 Golundazie. 


The mule battery has four havildart, eight naibt, and forty-eight golun- 
datii, and the datli top batteries have Hi golundazii. Thero are also arti- 
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fleers, such as leather-workers, cloth-workers, smiths, &c., attached to eaoh 
battery. 

The pay is the same as that of corresponding ranks in the Juufi Fauj. 
The ruen arc all Rajputs or Paujabi Musalmdns. 

The full-dress uniform is a dark-blue tuuic, braided in front with yellow 
lace like the British horse artillery. 

According to the above, the number of field and mountain guns is sixty- 
four, but in an estimate given to Mr. Henvey by the dfaau Anant Rim, 
the total was stated to be sixty-six. 

The guns mounted in different forts are calculated by Mr. Henvey at 222. 
There is no means of estimating what number is in store. 

Captain E. O. Barrow gives the following account of tbs kakdr bat¬ 
teries :— 


“ We were very much struck by the kakdr battery. It is an excellent ides for hill war¬ 
fare.These ]>eople hare eight men to carry their 3* brass smootb-hore guns, 

eight men carry the gun-carrige, four the wheels, and two m*n each ammunition box. 
Besides this each kakdr carries ore round in a pooch, so, without the ammunition boxes, you 
have twenty rounds with the gun.” 

Ho also gives the following account of the artillery paraded before Colonel 
Lockhart at Srinagar:— 

•• The guns were a division of a kakdr battery. The gunners were enldiere, but the gun, 
limbers, aDd ammunition were carried by kakdr*. Their drill was fairly good, they limbered 
and unlimbered quickly enough, and, for an alpine country, I think the idea of a kakdr 
battery is good. The Nipalese also use theee coolie batteriee. The equipment, however, 
is bud, and the material generally cumbersome. The gunt were 3-pr. brmee smooth- 
boie." 

Sappers and Miners .—The sappers and miners consist of four regiments, 
one of which is attached to each column, Each regiment contains four com¬ 
panies, and cousists of— 

Pay per moots. 
k a. 


1 Adjutant ) 

1 Major ) 

4 Jamadurs, each at 

12 Havildars, „ 

4 Sargcns, „ 

400 Sappors, „ 


20 0 

9 6 
7 8 

7 $ 

fi 0 


They are all low-caste men, and tbeir physique is inferior to that of the 
ordinary rank and file. They are employed in menial offices, and reoeire no 
instruction. They are skilful in building bridges, but are unable to perform 
the simplest work without extra supervision. Tools are served out to them 
when any work has to be executed, but they keep none as part of their equip* 
ment. Their adjutant is generally a Musalm&n. 

The Nizamat. —This is a local force of infantry, which was formed about 
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1871, and is distributed among the seven zillaB of Jamu. Each zilla contains 
one regiment under a eomnadait, of the same Btrengtb, officered and equipped 
in the same way as a battalion of the Jungi Fuuj. The men are the sons of 
taniudars, and are employed within the limits of their own zillas on revenue 
and tahsil work. They are a drilled force, and are armed like the Jungi Favj. 
The whole force is commanded by a colonel, and is administered directly by 
the teaiir of Kashmir and the chief divan. Tho men spend four or five 
months in every year at their own homes. The fHzamnt is largely drawn on 
from timo to time to fill up gaps in the Jungi Favj, to which it acts as the 
principal source of supply for recruits. 

Body-guards .—The Maharaja's body-guard consists of a regiment of 
infantry, about 600 strong, composed of Dogrtis, Sikhs, Gurkhas, and Patb£ns. 
They are under the immediate supervision of tho Maharaja, and many of them 
are sons of lambardars and other minor officials. They receive higher pay than 
the rest of the army; they are fed from the Mahardja's kitchen, and are 
always about his person. Favor is shown to them in many ways. The men are 
appointed by tho Mahardja, and are personally known to him, and have the 
privilege of addressing him whenever they may desire it. Some of the sepoys 
receive as much as B60 a month, each man’s pay being fixed arbitrarily. 

There is also a mounted body of Mian Kdjpute, the easts to which the 
Mahardja belongs, about 300 stroug, called Gkorcheras. They are not drilled, 
nor do they wear uniform. They receive no pay, but hold jagirs in recom¬ 
pense for service. Many of them are related to the Mahardja's family. 

The Finch force.-— Rija Motl Singh of Punch has an infantry force of 
about 1,000 men, mostly Dogras aud Chibbalis. 

Fort guards aud outposts .—Certain posts are held by special bodies of 
men who are enagaged for this duty only. A number of small outposts on the 
frontier between Astor and Gilgit are held by Kashmiri Pathans, mostly from 
Machipura, where they enjoy jagirt oil condition of furnishing a guard to the 
posts, for which they receive no other pay. They are bound to maintain 160 
men for this service, who are changed yearly. They are undrilled and are 
armed like the Khola Fauj. There are altogether three reliefs of them, making 
a total of 480 men ; but as they are not under adequate supervision, and their 
numbers are not fully maintained, they may be estimated for practical purposes 
at 400 men. 

In Laddk there is a dusteh of the Khola Fauj (one hundred men) which 
Las become localised, and is not included iu the columu establishment. It is, 
however, proposed to relieve them regularly, and absorb the dusteh into one of 
the columns. 

A special body called killawalas also exists. It is composed of men who 
aro too old for field service, but are still considered capablo of doing service on 
the ramparts. They are all over sixty years old, and are put on reduced pay 
on being relegated to this duty. The number of killawalas scattered through 
the different forts in Jamu and Kashmir territory is variously estimated at 
from 500 to 8,000 men. It probably does not exceed half the latter number. 
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Total strength .—To sum up the tot*l force at the disposal of the Kashmir 
government is as follows :— 



IofAHtry. 



HIT. 

Guns. 

Bappsrs 

and 

B* marks. 

Junjfi Fftuj 

14,386 

1,192 

1,632 

64 

1,688 

Eolisted camp- 

Khola Fauj . . . 

3,896 

... 

... 

... 


follower* are 

Nizamat .... 

3,186 

... 

,,, 

... 


Dot taken into 

Maharija'a body-guard . 

filin’* body-gunrt 

600 

300 




caloul»tien, 
nor any officer* 

680 


... 

... 


Punch force 

1,000 

»•. 




above the rank 

Fort and outpost guards 

1,900 

• 


222 

... 

of com mad ad. 

Total 

24,568 

1,492 

1,632 

_ 

286 

1,689 



There is also a police force of 2,000 men, half of whom are kept at Jamd 
and half in Kashmir. 

Distribution. —Mr. Henvey at the end of 1882 put down the distribution 
of the troops thus 


Kashmir . 

Jamd . 

Aetor , 

Gilgit . 

Mossafaiabdd 
Various forts 


5,618 men. 
12,730 
1,601 
3,116 
300 
4,695 


In 1889 Captain Durand gave the following information regarding the 
present strength of the active army, exclusive of killudan :— 

Artillery.2,667 

Cavalry ..«•••••• 630 

Infantry. 12,229, guns 66. 


15,626 

Irregulars.. 2,204 

, 17,730 

At present (1889) the Kashmir army is being reorganized; it i» proposed 
to form : — 


12 Infantry regiments, at 600 men each .... 7,200 

1 Body-guard regiment ....... 600 

Kuahada Fau i ........ 1,000 

2 Cavalry regiments, at 350 men each .... 70C 

1 Body-guard squadron.IOC 

Artillery men 4Cf) 


10,000 

K 2 
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The Maharfija has placed the following' troops at the disposal of the Impe- 
rial Government, to be quartered in Jamu :— 


2 mountain batterie* of about 100 men each . 

1 regiment lancers about ..... 

S infantry regiment* of about 634 men each . 

200 

. . 343 

1,902 


2,445 


Composition of Corps. 

Mountain Battery. 

1 Commandant. 

1 Subadar. 

1 Havildar-Mnjor. 

6 Havildar*. 

8 Naiks. 

2 Trumpeters. 

80 Gunner*. 

100 Mule*. 

(100 Driven..) 

Cavalry. 

1 Commandant. 

2 Squadron Commander*. 

1 Adjutant. 

4 Raaaldars. 

4 Jamadar*. 

4 K6t Dataller*. 

4 Saldtrfa. 

24 Dafadars. 

800 Sowara. 

Infantry. 

1 Commandant. 

1 Aaaiatant Commandant. 

1 Adjutant. 

6 Subadar*. 

6 Jamadar*. 

80 Havildara. 

24 Naika. 

12 Bugler*. 

1 Bugle-Major. 

1 Havildar-Major. 

1 Armorer-Harildar. 

860 Sepoys. 

The 1st Infantry (or Guard) Regiment will be composed entirely of 
Dogras, the 2nd (or Rifle) Regiment of Gurkhas, and the 8rd (or Pioneer) 
Regiment, will be a mixed corps, consisting chiefly of Muhammadans. It 
will also contain a few Murin' Sikhs, and artizans of sorts. 

It is thought that in addition to the above, in time all the standing army 
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that it would be necessary for the darbdr to keep up would be 2,000 fully 
trained men for the defence of Gilgit. This would give a total of about 
4,500 men, and would cause a great reduction in the present large military 
expenditure. 

Armament .—The armament is of the most heterogeneous description, and 
there are not less than six or seven kinds of firearms employed. Those now 
being made are of fair quality, of Enfield pattern. The ammunition is of bad 
quality, and no care is taken in the storing of it. 

Magazines. — Jamu .—The principal magazine lies 2 miles north of the city. 
It is capable of producing 1,000 maunds of powder per annum. The Jamu 
arsenal is reported to contain as many as 300 brass guus of light calibre. 

Riasi. —There is a small magazine here producing 200 maunds of powder 
per annum. 

Kdnachak. —Eight miles from Jamu; saltpetre is manufactured here. 

Srinagar. —Near the fortress of Han Parbat; it produces 250 khanodrt of 
powder yearly. 

Mozafarabad, Astor > and Gilgit are usually supplied from Kashmir, but 
powder can be locally made in Astor, and, it is said, in Mozafarabdd and 
Gilgit. 

Arms factories: Jamu .—This is the principal factory. Two foremen and 
one hundred and fifty workmen are employed ; muzzle-loading rifles are turned 
out at the rate of a dozen in two months, but the workmanship is bad. Small 
mountain guns (probably the dasti top) are manufactured. Shells are 
made in large quantities, but the quality is bad. Matchlocks, blunderbusses, 
bayonets, swords, are freely made; and there are experiments constantly 
going on with Martini-Henry rifles, gatlings, and so forth, but local artisans 
are not capable of efficient work of this sort. 

Srinagar .—There is a factory near the Ckaoni ; sixty workmen are employ¬ 
ed, rifles and carbines are made. 

Zainagam .—On the road to Gulmarg; twenty-five blacksmiths and ten 
workmen are engaged in the manufacture of muskets and swords. 

The iron found in the country is not considered of sufficiently good quality 
for the purpose, and Bajaur iron, which is imported by way of Mozafarabfid, 
is used in the manufacture of all guu barrels, except iu the case of inferior 
sporting weapons. 

This metal is sold in Srinagar at the rate of two seers for a chilki rupee, the 
best Kashmiri iron costing about half as much. 

All the blacksmiths and gun-makers, to the number of about thirty shops 
or move, inhabit the Nawatta quarter of the city, at the foot of the Han 
Parbat hill; since the government gun-factory was abolished, about fourteen 
years ago, they have been principally employed in the manufacture of rifles 
and wall-pieces for His Highness’s troops, 
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There is no systematic division of labor, and the number of weapons pro. 
dnced is apparently not great. It is said that each shop, in which four or five 
workmen ore employed, turns out one wall-piece or one or two rifles a month 
The government supplies all materials, and pays for the labor of manufacture 
at the rate of thirty chilki rupees for each rifle. Considering the rudeness of 
the tools employed, a very light, handy, and well-finished weapon is produced, 
though probably not an accurate piece, as the method of boring and rifling is 
extremely primitive. Kashinfif iron is used for all parts of the rifle except 
the barrel, and in the wall-pieces only the inner portion of the barrel is mado 
of imported metal. 

The bayonets are made of Kashmiri iron tipped with imported steel. 

Rifles and small field pieces are also manufactured for the government at 
the village of Zaiuagam, in the Ti\r\x pargana ; there are said to be about twenty- 
five men employed in the factory ; the weapons there manufactured are of 
exactly similar pattern to those made in Srinagar; the system of boring 
and rifling is the same; the method is fully explained and illustrated in 
the Hand-Book of the Manufactures and Arts of the PaDjkb, Vol. II, page 
2fi8. 

The stock of the piece is made of walnut wood, aod the lock is adapted to 
both match and flint. It is said that the number of rifles produced in the 
Zainagam factory does not at present exceed five a month, but that this number 
could be increased should necessity arise. 

At Srinagar the better quality of sporting weapons, guns, and rifles are 
mado of Damascus twist, of which there are two kinds: in the better quality 
it is said that only sankiya (arsenic) is used to produce tho jauhar or 
damask ; in the inferior description a similar result is obtained by the use of a 
mixture of kalai and tankiya. Only imported iron is fit for the purpose; 
it is beaten into thin narrow bars about 8 feet long, and between each bar a 
layer of sankiya is spread; the mass is then welded, and a bar of twisted 
metal, about the thickness of the little finger, is coiled round and welded on; 
the barrel is then shaped and bored, after which it is immersed in a mixture of 
kkaihi; this process is said to take from one to four days to draw out the 
jauhar or damask according to the strength of the mixture and the nature of 
the metal. 

Swords, knives, &o., are, it is said, made of fonlad, which comes from Irka 
(Persia or from Syria even), or of steel, which is imported from the Panjib, or 
of kiishi lohar from Biijaur, and sometimes of a mixture of all three metals. 
Of these, the/e«/<W is the most expensive, costing, it is said, as much as sixteen 
chilki rupees a seer at Srinagar; ordinary steel is worth about half as much 
Kashmiri iron is nevor used for the manufacture of swords, &c. Sword blades 
are not submitted to any chemical process to produce the watering, which is sc 
much admired ; it is attained by tempering and polishing with a stone called 
kiran. The export trade in fire-arms and sword blades, for which Kashmii 
was once famous, seems to have died out. 

Besides the above it must be borne in mind that there are many privati 
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gunsmiths in Kashmir, who are exceedingly skilful in imitating European 
weapons. It is believed they can convert muzzle-loading into breech-loading 
rifles, and the Mabatfija perhaps makes use of them as contractors for tbo 
manufacture of arms. 

Presents of arms to tht Maharaja.—In 1877-78 the Government of India 
Secret, July 1877, Noe 6l-fi4 end presented the Maharaja with a complete 
66 ' 72 ‘ mountain battery of four rifled 7-poundcr 

guns, four thousand Enfields and one thousand Snider rifles, with 200 rounds 
Secret, August 1877, Noe. 96, 98; of ammunition for each rifle. The Maharfija 
and December 1677, No. 91. then requested that some troops might be 

taught to use the rifles, and twenty-one men were accordingly instructed at 
Sialkot, being attached for tbe purpose to the 15th Native Infantry. 

Powder Factory .—In 1877 the Maharaja asked permission to obtain the 
Political A., October 1877, No«. 538- services of “ a native versed in the tnanu- 
639 - facture of gunpowder to superintend the 

powder factory in this country.” No objection wab made, but it was said that 
the man’s employment must he “ strictly limited to superintending the manu¬ 
facture of powder only.” 

Cost of the army .—The expenditure on the army was in 1887 estimated 
at 22 lakhs of British rupees. Till recently a number of charges were mixed 
up with the military charges which had no proper place among them. Of 
late a more correct system of accounts has been introduced, the items being 
separated under different heads. 

Composition of the army .—The bulk of tbe army consists of Dogras, a term 
that is generally used for hill Rajputs in the Panj&b, but which properly de¬ 
notes neither caste nor religion, and is applied to all the inhabitants of the 
province of Dugar, the tract of lower hill country lying botween the Chen£b 
and the Ravi. In point of fact, there is a considerable proportion of Musal- 
rofins among the Dogras, though the greater number are Hindus. Those that 
take military service are mostly Ilajpdts, who are divided into two classes, nit., 
Mi£n Rajputs and ordinary Rajputs. 

The sappers and miners are compo6od exclusively of low-caste men, such 
as Meghs and Dums, whose touch is defilement to a Rdjput. Dogrd Musal- 
mans are the descendants of Hindus that have been forcibly converted to Islam, 
and still retain their caste names and many of their caste customs. Chibhil 
contaius great numbers of Muharamadanised Rdjputs. 

In person the Dogrds are small men, averaging about 5 feet 4 inches, 
of slight make, and somewhat weak physique. Though wanting in muscular 
power and deficient iu stamina, they are of a wiry and active nature, excellent 
marchers, and able to undergo great and prolonged fatigue where great mus¬ 
cular exertion is not required. In the PanjSb they have acquired the charac¬ 
ter of being excessively stupid, which has given rise to a proverb—“ The Dogra 
only wants horns and tail to be a bullock.” They have the reputation of 
being faithful to those they serve, and are not without a certain dogged tena¬ 
city, which renders them excellent material as soldiers. 
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Good as it the material to be found among the rank and file, as much can 
hardly be said for their officers, and several instances are known of a Dog -& 
foroe fleeing penio-stricken from a contemptible enemy.. As a class, the Rajput 
officers are very inferior to the Sikh, Pathan, and Panjabi Musalman officers, 
of whom there are a considerable number. They are proud, lazy, and ignorant, 
few of them being even able to write, and their reputation for courage does 
not stand high. Like all Dogris, they are great misers, and lose no opportu¬ 
nity of making money out of their subordinates. As a body, the officers are a 
great deal too old, at least half of them being of an nge which would incapa¬ 
citate them for prolonged hard work. The jealousy of authority being exer¬ 
cised by subordinates, which is visible in every phase of Kashmir administra¬ 
tion, causes the superior officers to interfere in every petty detail, thereby de¬ 
priving officers in the lower grades of all influence and authority. 

Foreign recruilt. — (1) KuJcds. —In the comse of 1870 the Maharaja raised 

two companies of Kiikas, of one hundred 
men each, with the intention of making them 
the nucleus of a regular Kukd regiment. 
His orders to the recruiters whom he sent into the Panjab were to obtain men 
of good family and fine physique. The two hundred Kukas were kept at 
Jaiuu for some little time. Thence they were transferred to Srinagar, where 
they were made much of. Presents were often bestowed on them irrespective 
of their pay, and a prominent place was assigned to those who wished to go to 
the i oazir’t darbdr. It was no uncommon occurrence for a party of them to 
attend darbdr after morning parade. Suddenly ill the end of the year they 
were all removed to Mozafarabad. This hasty departure is attributed to the 
desire of the Kashmir government to conceal the fact that it was employing 
men whom the British Government would not have in its ranks. After this 
Political A., February 1872, No*, the Kukdg were treated with less considern- 


Mr. Girdleitone’* memo, dated 6th 
February 1872. 


88 - 49 . 


tion, 


Political A., April 1871, No 5V. 


48 . 


and within a short time they were 
dismissed. 

The Panjab Government has been direct¬ 
ed to watch Kuka recruiting by the Kash¬ 
mir darbdr. 

(2) Afrieant. —At the end of 1878 the Maharaja expressed* a wish to 
• Political A., June 1889, Noe. 41- have an African body-guard. Nothing came 

of the idpa, but the Officer on Special Duty was 
told to discourage it should any further allusion be made to it, since the scheme 
seemed likely to be unnecessarily expensive and open to other obvious objec¬ 
tions. 

(3) Qnrkhat and Palbdne.-— Recent reportst have stated that both Gurkha 
t 8ecrct K., July 1883, No.. 65-60 and PathSn recruits are being enlisted for 
and 81-83. the Kashmir army. The attention of the 

8«cr«t K., October 1883, Not. 338- Officer on Special Duty has been particularly 

directed to the matter. 


341. 
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Military Administration. —The whole army is nominally administered by 
the Maharaja’s brother, Raja Ram Singh. He is aided by a musahib and a 
superintendent of the military department. The pay of the musahib is 
S187-8 monthly, and he has several assistants. 

Appointments and promotions are made by parwanas from Mian Ram 
Singh under orders from the Maharaja, but all candidates have to Becure 
recommendation by money payments to their superior officers. 

The lot of the ordinary sepoy is no enviable one. Badly clothed, badly 
fed, and subjected to a life often of great privation, in a service from which 
death is the only release, it is wonderful that men should be found to serve in 
any numbers. The feeling that military service is a duty owed to the State, 
and the Hindu’s ready submission to constituted authority, form the best 
recruiting agents. The Dogra recruits are often mere boys, who have been 
induced by want and persuasion to enter the ranks in which they are retained 
by a feeling of comradeship and the difficulty of escape from the situation. 
The scanty pay is subject to numerous deductions for rations, clothing, 
carriage when marching, and the income tax or tambol, which is paid by 
every government official from the highest to the lowest. Under this latter 
head a sanadis is subject to a deduction of R6-4 a month, besides which he is 
charged about R4 for rations. Officers on lower pay are charged in proportion. 
The total deductions in the case of a sepoy of the Jungi Fauj is RSI-13, 
or 50 per cent, of his nominal pay. In addition to this a month's pay is 
deducted from each government servauton every occasion of a birth, marriage, 
or death in the Maharaja's family. The scanty pittance left after these de¬ 
ductions is still further reduced by the dishonesty of the bakshi. The sepoy’s 
pay used to be withheld so as to be always from four months to a year in 
arrears, and it was occasionally as much as eighteen or twenty months overdue. 
At intervals, according to the bahhi’s inclination, it is announced that four 
or five months’ pay will be issued on a certain day. The bakshi, accompanied 
by the sanadis, colonels, and commadans, sits on a carpet, while each sepoy 
advances in turn. His accounts are rapidly read out to him by the baksbi’s 
clerk, and the small sum shown to be due is handed to him minus the odd 
annas, which are retained as the bakshi’s perquisite. Should he attempt to 
complain, he is hustled out or made a prisoner, and in any case finds his 
remonstrance results in his having to wait till next pay-day, several months, 
before he gets anything. The impossibility of redress, and the recollection 
that be has still several months’ pay due to him in the baksbi’s hands, compel 
him to content himself with whatever is offered him. 

In Jarau, under the eye of the Maharaja, the rations issued are of good 
quality. In distant garrisons they are often very inferior, and much sickness 
and occasional deaths, arising chiefly from dyspepsia, are the result. It may 
happen that all the mills in a place are owned by the governor, no grain being 
allowed to be ground by the zamindars at any mill not belonging to him. 
Payment for grinding being always made in kind, a quantity of different 
grains is accumulated. This is all mixed together, charged to government as 
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fine wheat, and issued to the sepoy. A single handful of such stuff often con¬ 
tains wheat, barley, millet, peas, dal and maize mixed up together. After 
sifting*this mixture the sepoy has to take it to be ground, for which he has to 
pay, and then he has to collect fuel for himself, which in some places is a mat¬ 
ter of considerable difficulty. 

It sometimes happens that a sepoy, when at a distant station, is desirous 
of going on leave to his home. This, though not authorised, is arranged by 
payments to the comntadan and the baksM. Or it may happen that he is 
desirous of quitting the service altogether to take up land on the death of some 
of his family. As there is no recognised arrangement by which a sepoy can 
get his discharge, he is obliged to purchase the consent of his colonel, who 
allows him to provide a substitute, whom also he is obliged to pay. The five 
or six months’ pay due to him is forfeited to gain the assent of the bak»hi. 

Under such circumstances, the discipline of the army is not of a high 
order, hut the Dogrd is naturally patient and uncomplaining, and cases of 
insubordination are rare. With scanty food and scantier clothing he travels 
across the high snow passes north of Kashmir at all seasons without com¬ 
plaining, though often despatched on the most frivolous errands by his 
thoughtless superiors. Not a year passes in which a number are not lost 
altogether, and others rendered cripples for life from cold and exposure. Some 
years ago an entire regiment was thus lost in the snow, upwards of twelve 
hundred men, including Iheir baggage coolies, perishing together. 

Forls .—In December 1882, Mr. Henvey furnished a list of seventy-one 
_ forts in the Kashmir State, containing an ag- 

gregate garrison of 4,530 men, and a total ot 
eighty-eight large and one hundred small guns. One half of these forts are 
in Jamu territory; twelve are in Punch; sixteen in Kashmir; five in Gilgit, 
and three in Ladak. A,description of each of these forts is given on the next 
page. 
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List of forts in the territory of the Mahardja of J ami and Kashmir. 


No. 

Names of the Wazirats. 

Names of the forts. 

Number 
of men 
in each 
fort. 

Number 
of guns 
in each 
fort. 

Remarks, 

1 

In the Wazfrat of 

Harf Parbat Port 


150 

8 

Walls of this fort were built 


Kashmir, 





in the time of the Emperor 







Akbar, and the buildings 







were constructed by Jabar 







Kh£n, BArakztfi. 

2 

Kamr&j in Kashmir , 

Hato Pir Fort . 


15 


This fort is old. 

3 

MozafaraMd in Kush* 

Baramuia Fort. 


15 

4 

Ditto. 


mfr tenifcory. 




(small) 


4 

Ditto 

Fort of Sankargarh 


25 

2 

In Kakka territory. 

6 

Mozafarabad Wazirat 

Fort Gorigarh . 


25 

2 


6 

Ditto 

Fort Katai, Dambd 


40 

2 

This place is in the iagfp of 







Sultiin Muhammad Sultan. 







Bamb£. 

7 

Ditto 

Fort Dopatta * 


50 

2 

In Bauiba territory. 

8 

Ditto • , 

Fort Mozufar&b&d 


205 

8 

Tb i e place belongs to the Kak k a s 







and BambAs. There is no 





ir* 


magazine in this fort. 

9 

Ditto 

Fort Naosbera . 


25 



10 

Ditto . , 

Uri Fort 


60 

2 







(small) 


n 

Ditto 

Fort Donna 


60 

2 


12 

Ditto 

Fort Chikary . 


100 

4 


13 

Ditto 

Fort Km'Da 


60 

2 


14 

Ditto 

Fort Kborauwala 


25 

2 


15 

Ditto 

Fort Tarda Devi 


25 

2 


1G 

Ditto . • 

Fort Darnwar . 


25 

2 




Total forts 16 

■ 

885 

46 



Fort* in Qilgil Wnziral, 





1 

Gilgit . 

Fort Gilgit 2 

, 

200 

7 


2 

Ditto * 

Fort Slier 

. 

100 


On the frontier of Vanin. 

3 

Ditto . 4 

Fort Chaprot . 


100 

2 

On the frontier of Yasin and 







Nagar. 

4 

Ditto » . . 

Fort Hasora* . 


200 

2 


6 

Ditto » 

Fort Bunji 4 

• 

60 

2 




Total forts 6 

• 

650 

13 



Lndak Forts. 





1 

Lad&k 

Fort La<Uk 


200 

4 


2 

Ditto Wazfrafc . 

Fort L/iskar 


30 

2 


3 

Ditto 

Fort Dras 


3U 

2 




Total forts 3 

* 

260 

8 



t Captain Barrow gives an account of Sai fort garrison, about BO irregulars.—F. E. Y. 

* Captain Barrow gives garrison as 880 infantry, 80 gunners. Armament, three brass mountain guns, one 
6-poutidcr, 8 sher bnchas. 

> Captain Barrow gives garrison as one battalion and 25 gunners, besides 400 irregulars and 300 jagirdars, 

* Captain Barrow gives armament as a,13-ineh brass gun and 0 shcr ba©ha«. 
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Litt of forts, fye. —continued. 



IT” 


Number 

Numbet 


No. 

| Names ol thfl Was (rat. 

Names of (he forts. 

of mea , 
in each 

of guns 
is each 

Remarks. 




fort, i 

fort. 



fort* in the Waxirat of Jamii. 

i 



i 

Id Jhidu 

1 Fort linu 

IDS 

25 

This fort is on the further 





hank of the river Tani, 2 
miles from Jomti. This 







was built in the time of 
Raja Ranjit Deo 

2 

Ranbirpura Waifrat . 

Fort Suchetgarh 

E 


Built by RAja Sucbet Singh. 

3 

Ditto • 

Fort Sauba 

10 1 


Ditto ditto. 



Toiat forts 3 . « 

120 

25 



Forts in Jaxrota Waztrut. 




1 

Jasrota Wa/irat • 

Fort J&aniirgarh 

25 

2 

It was built in the time of 



RAjft Lai Deo and Rija Hira 

Singh. 




2 

Ditto . 

Fort Mnstg irh 

25 

2 

On the hill Pbadti, near the 





frontier. 

3 

Ditto . 

Fort Knloya 

12 


At the foot of » hilt. 



Total fort* 3 

62 

4 



Forts in the Waxirat of lUasi 




1 

RiA*i Waztrut 

Fort Riist 

50 

10 

This was built by RAja Ratan 






Deo. 

2 ' 

Ditto . 

Fort Sular 

105 

25 

This fort is very strong, and 
all the treasure of RAja 
Gulab Singh is buried hero. 





35 




155 


Fort i* the Waxi 

D j j 

Wat of Kixhitodr . 




i 

\V»»(r»t KiabtwAr . j 

Fort KishtwAr 

60 

1 

This fort was built by the 




forefathers of Tagb Singh. 


Forts in the Waxirat of Jhappal, 

i 



1 

Waif rat Jhappal 

Fort Jhappal . 

25 

1 

Ancient. 

2 

Ditto 

Fort Khunuu . 

20 

1 

This was built in the time of 

a 

Ditto 

Fort lUjove,known as 

30 

2 



Rampur. 



KAja Umibir Singh. 

4 

Ditto • . 

Fort Tim roc h . 

25 

2 

This is a strong fori. 

6 

Ditto 

i Fort Manila Devi 

25 

5 


6 

Ditto • 

Fort Rimbirgnrh 

10 

i 


7 

Ditto 

Fort Manila Mai 

25 : 

2 




Total forts 7 

160 

14 




j 
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List of forts, 8fc, —continued. 


No, 


Names of the Was!rats. 


Names of the forts. 


I Number 
of men 
In each 
| fort. 


Number 
of guns 
Id each 
fort. 


Remarks, 


Forti in the Wazirat of Mindtoar. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

& 

e 

7 

8 


Wazfrat Mini war 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Fort Min5war . 
Fort Mirptir , 
Fort R&mkdt * 
Fort Bar j an . 
Fort Akntir 
Fort Dewa Wntala 
Fort Mangnno 
Fort Baruala * 

Total forts 8 


Forts in the Wazirat of Pandu. 


15 1 

15 1 

20 1 

10 1 

6 

25 2 

JO 1 

10 1 


no 8 


1 

2 
3 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1 


2 

3 

4 


Wazfrat Pandu 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Fort Pandu 

Fort Baaaoli . 
Fort liamnagnr 

Total forts 3 


Forts in the Wazfrat of Vdampur. 


Wazfrat Udampur 
Ditto 


Fort Udamptir 

Fort lUingarh, known| 
aa Kotli. 


15 


10 

820 


845 

with 

Mfin 

Sahib's! 


15 

10 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Fort Kanchat Sing- 
wnla. 

Fort Doda * 

Total forts 4 


50 8 

60 2 

125 8 


Forts in Badraivdr in the jag ir of Mian Amar 
Singh, the third ton of the Maharaja. 


This was built in the 
the old r&jas. 

This is a large fort, and was 
built by Blja Suchot Singh. 
Some years ago this place 
and the fort were assigned 
to Mf4n R6m Singh as jagfr. 
The income is R7,000. The 
said MMn keeps his own men 
at the number given! and 
pays the sepoys out of the 
income. The Mtfn has full 
authority here. 


This is built like a palace, but 
can be used as a fort. 

This fort is on the Tani at a 
distance of 3 miles from 
Udampur, towards north. 

On the Chen&b; a strong fort. 

This iB in the tahsfl of R£m* 
b&u. 


Wazfrat Badra w£r , ! 

Fort Badrawdr 

810 

5 

Wazfrat Bhadu . i 

Fort Sammatgarh , j 

25 

2 

Wazfrat Padu . . 

Sunder Kot , 

15 

1 

Ditto 

Fort Karon . , 

20 

1 


Total forts 4 , 

870 

9 


Tliis place and the fort are the 
jagfr of M(4n Amar Singb, 
the third son of the Maha* 
r4ja i income is about R5,Q00. 

Belongs to Bhadu Wazfrat. 

Belongs to Padu Wazfrat. 

Ditto, 

These forts were first in Badra* 
w£r, now in Padu, 
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Lid of forft, fyc. —concluded. 






Number 

Norobtr 


Vo. 

Names of the Wasirats. 

Names of the forts. 

cf men 

i>f gun* 

Remarks. 





fort. 

fort. 



Forft iu Raja Moti Singh't territory 





i 

In Ptiuch 

Fort Punch , 


115 

6 

This is the zoning of Rija 







Moti Singh. The guards are 
under Devi Dfo. There is a 







magazine here. It is near 
Ptinch. 

2 

Tahsfl Mahndor 

Fort Mank6t . 


15 

1 


3 

Tali»(l High . 

Fort Jawnhirgarh 


15 

1 

This was built by Rlj* Jswa- 






hir Singh. 

4 

Ditto 

Fort High 


12 

1 


6 

Tahsfl Sadh Mansi 

Fort Pari , 


12 

1 


6 

Ditto 

Fort Nalpagi . 


10 



7 

T.h.d BAgh . 

Fort Taeen 


10 



8 

Ditto . . 

Fort Palang 


9 



9 

Ditto 

Fort Goara 


10 



10 

Ditto 

Fort Palandri . 


10 



11 

Ditto 

Fort Badal *r<r£jjt 


11 



12 

Ditto . . 

Fort Kandri 

. 

9 





Total Fort. 18 

• 

238 

9 



Total of all the forta t quna y and men 






Kathmir and Jau%n territory. 






Total of the forts in 

Fort, 

16 

885 

46 

In Kniiimfr. KiMUiij, »nd Mo- 


Kaabmfr. 





zafarabAJ, 


Total of tho fort* in 
Gilgit. 

Total of the fort* iu 

Ditto 

6 

660 

18 



Ditto 

8 

260 

8 



Lwdik. 







Total of the forte in 
Jamti. 

Total of the fort* in 
Jaarota. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 

3 

120 

25 







Total of the fort* in 

Ditto 

2 

165 

85 



Rfasf. 

Total of the fort* in 

Ditto 

1 

50 

4 



Kishtwar. 

Total of the forts in 

Ditto 

7 

160 

14 



J hap pal. 

Total of the fort* in 

Ditto 

8 

110 

8 



Miniwar. 

Total of the fort* in 

Ditto 

3 

846 

6 



Pado with iiam* 
pur. 







Totnl of the fort* in 

Ditto 

4 

125 

8 



Ud&tupur. 

Totnl of the fort* in 

Ditto 

4 

870 

9 



Badrawir. 






Total of the fort* in 
N£ja Moti Singh’* 
territory. 

Ditto 

12 

2 S8 

9 



Graxd Total, . 

71 

4,630 

188 

Targe 88, email 100, 



Summit, ■) F. Henvky, 

22nd December 1882. J Officer oh Special Duty in Kathmir. 
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Currency .—On the 13th July 1880, Mr. Henvey submitted the following 
Political A„ August 1880, Nos, i memorandum regarding the coinage of the 
2 ‘ Kashmir State :— 


“There is at present much confusion in Kashmir, and considerable excitement among the 
trading people, with reference to the various silver coins in circulation. 

11 First .—The old Han' Singhf rupee worth eight annas. These were introduced during the 
Sikh rrfj by SardAr Harl Singh. They are few in number, and are for the most part of full 
weight and good metal. 

“ Second ,—The old chilki rupees, issued by the Mahardja Gultfb Singh and valued original- 
ly at ten annas. In consequence of the dishonest practice of the Kashmir officials in charge of 
the mint, these old chilki rupees were greatly debased, and some years ago the darbdr found 
itself forced to lower the value generally to eight annas; but the quantity of alloy differs to 
the extent of many annas, and, moreover, the device being rude and easily imitated, the 
Kashmir silversmiths have freely used their own coins along with the government money, 
and mixed in them as much copper as suited their purpose. The old chilkis are spread all 
over the country, and they form the general circulating medium for petty trade. 

u Third .'—The new chilki rupees issued by the present MaharAja about ten or twelve years 
ago. They are of full weight aud good metal, and are taken at the value of ten annas. 

u Fourth .—The English or double rupee, rarely imitated and freely taken. Now when 
the new chilkis were brought in, no attempt seems to have beeu made to recall the obsolete 
coins, and, further, the negligence of the government and of the police has suffered the oper¬ 
ations of the coiners to go unchecked, though coining is of course forbidden by the laws of the 
country. From these causes it happens that, as before stated, the old and debased or counter¬ 
feit chilkis are current in vast quantities. A recent theft of pashmtna was traced to certain 
goldsmiths of Srinagar, whose premises were searched, and there the police discovered coining 
implements. The matter being reported to the Mab&rAja, His Highness awoke to the loss 
which both the State and its subjects sustained by the continuance of the existing state of 
affairs, and he passed an order directing all who possessed old chilkis to present them for exa¬ 
mination. If the coins be recognised as from the government mint, the holders will receive 
full value in new chilkis'; if otherwise, the bad money is to be broken up. This measure has 
given rise to loud and widespread complaints. The people Bay that the coins are only dis¬ 
tinguishable from one another by the varying quantity of alloy. The old chilkis were notori¬ 
ously debased by the officers of the mint; and as the practice of private coining bag been 
winked at, or at least overlooked, the government ought not to make its subjects suffer for 
the bad coinage which has resulted therefrom. The cage is difficult: on the one hand, it is 
clear that a debased coinage which owes its origin to the facts herein described ought to be 
recalled; on the other band, the darbdr is between the horns of a dilemma. Either the bulk 
of the population must suffer loss from the rejection and destruction of the bad coin, though 
issued from the mint itself or passed wholesale by coiners under the nose of the government, 
or the State must take the loss on its own shoulders. I am afraid the latter horn is not one 
upon which the darbdr is likely to impale itself.*’ 

It may be added that in 1871-72 complaints were received from the Joint 


Political A., October 1871, Nos. 139- 
144; March 1872, Nos. 42-48; April 
3872, Nos. 213-215; also Financial A., 
November 1870, Nos. 3 — 27. 


Commissioner at Leli about the depreciation 
of the chilki rupee in Ladak. A little 
before this the Maharaja had asked the gov¬ 
ernment to enable him to get coining ma¬ 


chinery. It was suggested that he should make use of the Calcutta mint. 


General A., May 1870, Nos. 1-9; hut he objected that to give up coining 
and October 1870, Nos. 1-2. would be detrimental both to his revenue 


and bis dignity. The government then ordered the Rurki workshops to 
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comply with the darbdr’s indents; and at the same time offered to supply 
blanks from the Calcutta mint. 

Of a number of coins seut by Mr. Girdlestone to the Calcutta mint, the 
least valuable was equal to eight annas of British currency, and the most 
valuable to a trifle more than ten annas. 

Chilki, or raja Shahi, rupees are coined at Srinagar. The coin contains six 

... . rnashaa of pure silver, and.is equal to ten annas 

Mint. Coinage. ' \, . \ ... 

itDghsu standard. On one side is inscribed 

“ Sheonalh Suhae,” and on the reverse, " Zurb-i-Sretnuggur, Sumbut (year) 
IH8,” with a cross. 

The meaning of the letters 1HS is said to be Jeans IJominum Salvator, 
and was inscribed by a native Christian, son of a native pastor, Anand Masih, 
who took service with Maharaja Gulab Singh, and had these letters inscribed, 
as he told the rdja they would be pleasing to the British. 

Copper pice are coined at Srinagar aud Jamu. 

For all information regarding temples of Kashmir, see Dr. Neve's 
Tourist’s Guide to Kashmir, Laddk, Skardu, &c., pages 77 to 91. 
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ABADAN—Lat. 35° T. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Shyok river, in Klmpalu (Baltistan). 
The Shyok here runs in two channels, each about 100 yards wide, average 
depth about 2 feet, A skin raft is kept here. The Shyok is navigable 
to some way below Shapalu village. [Thornton.) 

ABDULOND—Lat. 84° 32'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

This place, which is called in the Dard language Abdulodi, contains but 
one house, the most easterly habitation in the Tilail valley; it lies near 
the source of the Kishan Ganga river on the road to Dras. 

ABlD—Lat. 33° 84'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

An encamping ground at the foot of the Budil pass, from which it is dis¬ 
tant 4 miles north. 

A sheltered spot, but no houses or supplies. Snow in October. (All¬ 
good.) 

ACHAMAL—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 76° 14'. Elov. 

A village, said to contain twenty-five houses, in Kargil (Baltistan). It lies 
near the right bank of the Waklia river, about 8 miles from its junc¬ 
tion with the Suru river. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans. 

ACHAR—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 38'. Elev. 

A hamlet containing two houses, surrounded by a few rice-fields; on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 

It lies below the path between Nuraseri and Pnnchgram, in the district 
of Mozafarabad. 

ACH1BAL, ACHIWUL, on sAHIBABAD—L at. 83° 41'. Long. 75° 17', 
Elev. 

A village situated at the extremity of the rnnge of hills which Separates 
the parganas of Bring and Kuthar; it lies about 6 miles south-east of 
Islamabad, from whence it is visible. 

It is celebrated for a magnificent spring, the largest in Kashmir, which 
rises at the foot of the rocky spur of tlv Achibal Thang mountain, the 
maiu stream being carried through a fint Id pleasure-garden, which was 
made by the emperor Shah Jahangir. This garden contains the remains 
of hamdma and other buildings; the stream, which falls over a cascade into 
a square tank, is shaded in its course through the garden by some magni¬ 
ficent chunar trees. In the middle of the tank is a small summer-house, 
and at its lower end crossing the stream is a baradari, but this work has of 
late been abandoned in favour of the neighbouring filature. The natives 
suppose the spring to be the reappearance of the river Bring, whoso waters 
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suddenly disappear through a large fissure in its limestone bed, some miles 
to the eastward, Vigno considers that the probabilities are in favour of 
this supposition. He states that the water, though icy cold, is not very 
good for drinking. 

The village, which contains about twenty-eight houses, and a mixed 
population of Hindtfs and Muhammadans, lies to the north and west of 
the garden and spring, and is shaded by fine trees. 

There are seven families of Muhammadan zamfudars, aud a mulla, seven 
pandits, including two gosains, two patwarfs, two zamindars, and a brah¬ 
min ; and the following traders : a banfa, two washermen, a barber, a 
milkman, two gardeners, a blacksmith, a carpenter, a baker, and a basket- 
maker; also two fakirs and a sepoy. 

There is a masjid in the village, and tho zfarat of Saiad Shfibab-ud-dfn 
of Baghdid, who is believed to have died here three hundred years ago. 

Achibal is the tahsil of the Kuthar pargana, and was anciently called 
Sahibabad. 

There is a large government store-house in the village for the supply 
of necessaries to European travellers and sportsmen in the Maru Wardwan 
valley aud the neighbouring mountains. 
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ACHlNATHANG—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 76° 43'. Elev. 

A neat village on the right bank of the Indus in the governorship of 
Lndak. Inhabitants Lad&kis, It is situated on a plateau of river-alluvium, 
200 feet above the water. Near this place are to be seen shallow pits, 
from which Baltr gold-washers have dug earth which they carried down to 
the waterside to wash for gold. 

At Achinathang the Iudus valley begins to be rather less copfined; the 
road along it is such that one can ride, [Drew.) 

Below this village the valley narrows considerably, and is subject to 
chances of being dammed up by falling rocks and debris. 

ACHUR—Lat. 34° 88'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village in Gtirais, lying about four miles west of the fort} it is very pic¬ 
turesquely situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream, at the point of 
its junction with the Kishan Gangs, which emerges opposite the village 
from a rocky, pine-clad gorge. 
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The village is surrounded with cultivation and trees; the inhabitants are 
Muhammadan zamindars, and number ten families. There is a masjid in 
the village. The water-supply is plentiful, both from the Buizil and the 
Dudar Kad torrent, which flows by its northern side. 

ACHURBAL—Lat. 84° 88'. Long. 74° 67'. Elev. 13,000'. 

The mountain, which is so named in the D£rd dialect, is known as the 
Kishan Ganga by Hindus, and is called the Hubbur Kotan-ka-bal by the 
Kashmiris. 

The Achurbal mountain is a conical peak, having an elevation of over 
18,000 feet, and stands out a conspicuous object at the south-east corner of 
the Gurais valley. 

ADAMABAD—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74‘ 17 . Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountain above the right bank 
of the Gagrin stream, at its confluence with the Dali Nar. 

It is distant about 14 miles north-east of Punch, and contains about 
fifty houses, inhabited by Gujars and Kashmiri Muhammadans. 

ADDAI— 

This stream, known as the Addai-ka-kutta, flows into the Dali Nar by 
its left bank, between the villages of Rdjpdr and Pulara in Punch j it is 
fordable, being about 20 feet broad and of inconsiderable depth, and is 
crossed by the path from Punch towards the Tosha Maidan, Nurpur, and 
Sang Safid passes. 

ADDIDAK—Lat. f 3° 3'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 1,200'. 

A small custom-house and guard-room at the summit of the first ridge, 
about six miles north of Uhimbar, and the same distance south of Saiad- 
ab£d Sarfii, on the road into Kashmir. 

ADUR—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A small scattered village, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, on an 
island formed by two branches of the Lidar. It lies nearly midway be¬ 
tween Islamabad and Bij-Behara. 

AFFRAYDA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, near the left bank of the Idj ttala, south¬ 
west of Shalura. In the village is a large water-mill. {Montgomerie.) 

AFITH—Lat. 83° 61'. Long. 76° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Maru Wardwfiu valley, on the left bank of the river, 
about a mile north-west of Mangil, half-way between Inshin and Basman. 

It contains seven houses, a masjid, and the zi&rat of the Char-yar, or 
four companions of Muhammad. There is a little grass and a few trees 
about the village, which is built on the bauk of the Kuzuz stream; a path 
lies up the valley of this stream to Phirdala> a grazing ground in the 
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Zagnai valley, which is much frequented lato in summer, when the snows 
have melted. The track to the Zagnai valley by the Mangil Nai, a little 
to the south, is said to be preferred. There is a kadal bridge over the 
Maru WardwSn river between Afith and Suedrnmman. 

AGAR— 

A stream which drains the western slopes of the mountains in the Chiknr 
district, south of Mo2afarab&d ; it flows in a north-westerly direction, and 
empties itself into the Jhelum, in latitude 84“ 12', longitude 78° 32'. Cap¬ 
tain Allgood mentions this stream in his Kashmir Routes under the unmu 
of “ Arood Kuss." 

The river is now crossed by a fine new bridge, about a mile from its 
moutb. {Barrow.) 

AGAR—Lat 88° 29'. Long. 73° 66'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying in the Kotli valley, about 2 miles south of 
that town, at the foot of the low hills just to the east of the patli to 
Mirpur. There are about thirty houses in the village. 

AGHAM on UGH AM—Lat. S4“18'. Long. 77“ 54'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Nubrfi district, on the left bank of the Shyok, at the 
junction of the Digar stream. It is the third march from L£h (31} miles) 
on the winter route by the Karakoram pass to Ydrkaud. {Drew.) 

AHA TUNG—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 6,290'. 

(The hill which bounds the southern face of the Manas Bal lake, and is 
Remarkable owiug to its isolated position and abrupt rise, from the level of 
the surrounding couutry, of 1,000 feet. The hill is said to have been so 
named after a fakir. The sides of the hill are rugged and covered with 
low jungle, amongst which the prangos plant and dwarf juniper grow. 

AIK RIVER— 

A small stream with broad, shifting, sandy bed, flowing south-west 
towards Sialkot. It generally has water which is used for irrigation 
along the bauks by means of lifts. There are one or two ruined mud 
forts near its course. That at Trewa is now only a mud heap; the one at 
Narea is in better preservation. {Wingate.) 

AJANABAD—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A small village near Tdna and between it and Baramgala, at the foot of 
the Rattan Pfr range. It is situated to the east of the road and consider¬ 
ably above it. {Jnce.) 

AJIMGARH—Lat. 83° 24'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

A fort situated on the range of bills west of the road from Rajaeri to 
Punch by the Bhimbar Gali. It is said to be a work of some strength, 
and is distant five kot from the town of Rfijaoii. {Iliigel.) 
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AJJUS—Lat. 88° 20'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small village to the east of the Wular lake, on the bridle road which 
circles it. 

AKHAL—Lat. 33° 87'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kliund valley, in the Diosur pargana. There are 
some fine trees about the village, which is supplied with water from a 
stream. 

AKNtfR—Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 0,142'. 

A small town on the right bank of the Chetiab, which is here a strong, 
clear, and rapid stream, with a stony bottom; the water is of icy coldness. 
On the east of the town, with one face resting on the river and command¬ 
ing the ferry, is a considerable brick fort. It is almost a square, and its 
sides are about 200 yards in length. The walls are 3 feet thick, and too 
high for scaling-ladders. No cannon can be mounted on them, as there is 
no terreplein. 

There is one entrance gate by the river and another on the land side. 
The walls are crowned with battlements of the same kind as one sees in the 
Mogul forts throughout Hindustan, The fort was built ninety or one 
hundred years ago by Mian Taj Singh. It is now occupied by troops of 
the central government; but some of the descendants of Taj Singh live in 
the town. 

There is no well inside the fort. Two or three ferry-boats ply across 
the stream opposite to it. When the river is swollen two journeys each 
way is as much as can be done in one day. 

Aknur is distant about 18 miles from Jamu, 86 from Bhimbar, and 
86 miles, or eight marches, from Shupion by the Budil pass, and the same 
number of marches, or 90 miles, from Itajaori. 

The towu is built on a terrace above the river, which is overlooked by 
a few houses of the better sort, while the part behind is mean and dirty. 
A little above the fort are found traces of a former city. Near Aknur is 
a place where the Chenab was bridged by one of the invaders of India, 
who passed his army across at the spot. 

The inhabitants of Aknur are much mixed ; a portion of them are of the 
same various castes as about Jamd ; but there are a large number besides 
of Muhammadans who bear the name of Kashmiri, and, doubtless, were 
originally of that nation. Unlike, however, Kashmiri settlers in other 
parts, who usually retain distinct their language, ways? and looks, these 
have lost their native tongue, and speak only Panjabi, and, in appearance 
and character, though very different' from the Dogras, yet are not recog- 
nisably Kashmiris. 

Aknur has two or three circumstances that should make it flourish as a 
town. It is where three or four roads, some bearing muefi traffic, converge; 
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it is just within reach of boats that navigate the ChenXb, this position be* 
ing made use of chiefly for building boats, and sending, them down for 
sale; thirdly, Aknur is where the timber from the mountains that floats 
down the river is caught and stored. This last business brings much em¬ 
ployment and gain to the people. 

The surrounding country is fruitful and well cultivated. Supplies 
plentiful. ( HUgel — Altgood — Drew.) 

AKSAI CHIN —Fide “ Linozithang.” 

AKTAGH— Fide 11 Malik ShIh." 

ALCHI—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 77° H'. Elev. 

A village of seventy or eighty houses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
kardari of Saspul (Laddk), There is a path through this village to the 
Zanskar, vid the Strakspir pass, whieh Ward says is open from about 
16th June. (Aylmer.) 

ALCHURI—Lat. 85° 32'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltislan). As far as this the road up 
the left b»Dk of the Shigar river is good. Above Alchuri it becomes very 
difficult. It contains fifty-five houses. (Aylmer.) 

ALIABAD—Lat. 33° 67'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A small village at the southern foot of the Haji Pfr range, on the road 
between Punch and Srinagar, from which places it is distant 18 and 71 
miles respectively. The village is built oil the east side of the road, and 
contains about fifteen huts. There is a bungalow for the accommodation 
of travellers, consisting of a single room, 26 x 14 feet, prettily situated 
about 200 yards below the village, in the midst of small green meadows ; 
adjoining it are the ruins of an old sarai, Water and supplies obtainable. 
(Ince.) 

ALIABAD SARAI— Lat. 33°39'. Long. 74°39'. Elev. 9°700'. 

A halting-place to the north of the Pfr Panjal pass, on the road between 
Bbimbar and Srinagar, 84 miles distant from Bhimbar and 46 from 
Srinagar. 

The sarai (which offers bad accommodation to travellers) stands alone 
in wild *nd dreary solitude, and during the wiutry portion of the year 
is buried in snow and unvisited. It is situated about half-way up the side 
of a lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a long, deep, 
and narrow valley, traversed by a torrent which flows from the Nandau 
Sar. 

Some supplies are procurable during such time as the pass is open ; 
fodder is extremely plentiful, also wood and water; there is a fair encamp¬ 
ing ground. The roads from Kfijaon vid the Nandan Sar and the Darhal 
pass debouch here. (Figne—Hiigel—Allijood—Ince.) 
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ALIBRANSA PASS—Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 76° 54'. Elev. 

This is a pass across flie Karakoram Mountains, which, Vigne says, leads 
from Skardu to Yarkand. It is at the head of the Saltoro, a considerable 
tributary which joins the Shyok opposite KhapSlu. “ The appearance of 
this pass/'’ says Vigne, " was different from any that I had yet visited, as 
its sides were formed of perpendicular pinnacles of gneiss, some of them 
being cleanly scarped from a height of 2,000 feet directly down to the bed 
of the valley; and to complete the pre-eminently wild and Ultima-ThuU- 
like appearance of the place, there was scarcely an interval between the 
precipices that was not occupied by a magnificent glacier.'* 

This traveller was unable to accomplish the ascent of the pass, though 
bo attained to an elevation of about 13,000 feet, the glaciers proving 
insurmountable. ( Vigne, IT, pp. 383-7.) This pass has not been used 
for a great many years, and its existence is only vaguely known to the 
inhabitants of Khapfilu [Aylmer). 

ALIKOR—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A small village which lies high up on the mountain side, above the left 
bank of the Kislian Ganga; it contains four houses inhabited by pahari 
fakirs. 

The foot-path from Titwal towards Mozafarnbad lies down the valley 
a considerable distance below the village ; the track for cattle passes 
through the village, and is said to be rough and dangerous, involving a 
long ascent and descent. 

ALSER-Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated a little distance from the left bank of the Kamil river, 
about 2 miles west of Shalurah, on the path towards the Karnao valley. 

It contains twelve houses and a masjid ; the inhabitants are all Muham¬ 
madans. There are some fine walnut aud other fruit-trees in the village, 
and much rice cultivation about it. 

ALSO or ALSOA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long, 74° 35’. Elev. 5,200', 

A considerable village about a mile from the north-western shore of the 
Wular lake. The houses are scattered on the slope of the hill. 

There is a road leading from it to Lalpur, which is the chief town in 
the Lolab valley, and about 10 miles distant towards the north-west. 

The village is supplied with water from a stream; there are no shops, 
and supplies are not usually procurable. Boats are always procurable. 

ALUMPI LA—Lat. 35° 14'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 15,200'. 

A pass on the road from Skardu to Astor. Godwin-Austen found several 
skeletons on the pass. Fifty men bad perished here—coolies proceeding 
from Kbapalu to Gilgit, He says the same fate would have overtaken him¬ 
self and party if a snow-storm had oome on, as it is then impossible 
to advance or return over such grouud ns the road leads. Vigne 
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ascended this pass twice ; upon the first occasion with but little fatigue, but 
on the second, in consequence of the softer state of the snow, he says he 
had seldom had agnore trying walk. 

“ The crest of the pass i» a rocky and mural ridge, a low precipice, in which, by con¬ 
stant use, the Tibetans have worn a succession of stepping-places. Horses cannot enter 
the valley of the Indus by this road; they must either wait for the melting of the snow 
on Deotsuh, or on Banok La, the pass to which joins the descent from Almnpi La near 
Shikar Thong." ( Godwin- Austen — Vigne, 11, p. 217)\ 

This pass is said to bo open for foot-passengers only, at the end of May. 
(Aylmer.) 

AMRAWATI’— 

A small stream which (lows into the Manas Ba] lake at the northern 
extremity. The ground over which it (lows is so white that it looks at a 
distance like a foaming cataract, and this is the very spot where Karkota 
is said to have turned the waters into milk, (lliigel.) 

AMRGARH—Lat. 83° 2', Long. 74° 16'. Kiev. 

A fort on the Addidak ridge, about 9 miles north-east of Bhimbar, and 
about 4 miles distant from the road leading into Kashmir. The fort was 
built by Dhian Singh. Vigne, who examined it through his telescope, 
gives the following description of it: " It is apparently built on a ridge 

over the precipitous bank of a ravine to the westward of it, but is com¬ 
manded from other eminences at no great distance. It seemed to be of 
stone and of very solid masonry, with curtains and towers formed on a 
rectangular outline.” (Vigne — Allgood,) 

AMRNATH—Lat. 34° 13'. Long, 75° 32', Kiev, of survey 

station 16,442 feet; of snowy peak, 17,321 feet. 

This lofty mountain is situated ou the confiues of Kashmir, to the north¬ 
east, near the source of the Siud river. 

The celebrated cave, which is annually visited not only by the Hindus 
of Kashmir, but by the pilgrims of that faith from Hindustan, of every 
rank and caste, is an enormous fissure on the south side of the mountain, 
situated in a deep and narrow valley, which is bounded by steep and lofty 
mountains, and traversed by a torrent which (lows from a very large 
glacier at its upper end. The opening of the cave is about 200 or 300 
feet above tbo torrent, and the path leading up to it is steep and rocky • 
it passes straight inwards for about 75 feet, and then turns to the 
light for about 125 feet; the height of the cave varies from 10 to 50 
feet, and large drops of water are constantly trickling down from its roof, 

A great festival takes place in the Hindu month Sawau, the day de¬ 
pending upon the moon’s agc (in 1870 it occurred on the lltli August). 

After performing their ablutions and prostrations at Ganeshbal, in the 
Lidar yalley, tbe pilgrims proceed to Palgam, and thence follow up tho 
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defile to the right to a place in the forest called Chandanwari. The only 
dwelling to be found on the way beyond Palgam is about 3 miles thence 
up the defile. Afterwards the path, though worn by the pilgrimages of ageB, 
is rocky and fatiguing, though usually in no way dangerous. A second and 
steep ascent begins from Chandanwari, after which the pilgrims find them¬ 
selves in a long open valley formed between the mountain peaks rising to 
1,000 feet above it on eaih side, the valley itself being elevated above 
the limit of forest. Having performed their ablutions in the Slusha Nag, 
they encamp on the grassy plain to the north of the lake; on the next 
stage they cross another ridge by an easy pass to the north-east of the 
Sachkach mountain, and desceud into the grassy valley of the five streams, 
encamping for the night at the foot of the spur forming the southern 
boundary of the Amrnath valley. Next morning, long before daybreak, 
the camp is astir, and old and young of both sexes, hale and deerepid, 
begin their last, and by far the most toilsome, ascent. The long train of 
pilgrims winds slowly over the lofty spur, descending its steep side into 
the narrow valley at the foot of the Amrnath mountain, and performing 
their ablutions in the Amr Veyut, the stream which flows at the bottom; 
the men divest themselves of all clothing, and enter the cave either entirely 
naked, or with pieces of birch-bark, which do duty for fig-leaves. The 
women content themselves for the most part with laying aside all super¬ 
fluous articles of clothing, and shrouding themselves in a long sheet or 
blanket. 

The pilgrims find their way back to Palgam by a different route from 
that by which they arrived, crossing the pass to the north-west of the 
Sachkach mouutain, and passing down through the Astan Alargand Zanin, 
which is said to be the most difficult and dangerous part of the route. 

Vigne explains that Amr signifies the immortal, and nath is a Sanskrit 
word applied to the principal Hindu diviuities, as lords and masters, chiefly 
to Vishnu or Krishna, and occasionally to Siva, and also to the place where 
they are worshipped and supposed more particularly to reside. 

The name prefixed is sometimes that of the place, sometimes that of 
the builder of the shrine. 

ANAIKOT—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village towards the eastern end of the Tila.il valley ; it is called in the 
Hard dialect Agaiekdt, and consists of three houses, scattered high on the 
hillside, around the ruins of an old fort. 

The Raman river is usually bridged below this village. 

ANAR—Lat. S3° 20'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A large village, situated about 3 miles north of Chaomuk, on the right 
bank of the Punch Tdi, which is here high and steep. 

With the exception of three Hindu shopkeepers, the inhabitants are 
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all Muhammadans of the Jat and Sao castes, and number about fifty fami¬ 
lies, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three dyers. 

There is a kotwali and a masjid in the village; also a baoli and two 
wells. 

ANAT NAG—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 75°13'. Elev. 

Is the Kashmiri name given to the celebrated spring at Islamabad, which 
issues from the foot of the table-land, to the westward of which the town 
stands. Its waters are received into tanks, whose sides are built up with 
stone, embellished with a wooden pavilion, and overshadowed with large 
cliunar trees. 

The name of the spring is derived from Anat N&g, or Ananta Ndg, the 
spring of Aiiant, the serpent of Vishnn, and the emblem of eternity ; it is 
esteemed sacred by the "Hindus. About 100 yards east of the Anat 
Nag is another spring called the Sonur Pookur, the water of which is 
held in great estimation for drinking purposes. 

Two other springs rise close by, the Sulik Nag and the Mulik Nag ; 
both flow into the same tank: the Sulik Ndg is sulphurous, while the 
Mulik Nag bubbles up in the form of a fountain, and is pure and fresh. 

ANAT NAG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana and one of the three zillas in the Miraj division ; also the chief 
town of the pargana, situated on the right bank of the Jhclum, towards 
the south-east end of the valley of Kashmir. Its ancient name was 
Anyech ; it is now called Islamabad by Muhammadans, aud Anat Nag by 
Hindus and Sikhs. (See “ IsiamabXd.”) 

ANCHAR—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A lake, or more correctly a morass, lying to the north-west of the city of 
Srinagar ; it is caused by the overflow of the waters of the Sind river. In 
shape it is triangular, the apex pointing towards the city; its greatest 
length is about 7 miles, and the greatest breadth about 5. 

The Nali Mar canal, which flows through the northern portion of the 
city, empties itself into the Ancbar lake. (Ince — Journal, Asiatic Society.) 

ANDRA—Lat. 38° 4'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village situated in a pretty little valley, a few miles south-west of Ponij 
it lies on the toad from Aknur to Rajaori, but affords little accommodation. 

( Vigne .) 

ANS— 

This river takes its rise on the southern slopes of the PansXl range, at the 
foot of the Rupri pass, and, as the Panohgabar stream, flows for some dis¬ 
tance in a soutb-westerly direction, it theu turns due east and receives by 
its left bank the waters of the Chuui Perai stream, which flows from the 
foot of the Dudil pass, and a few miles further on is joined on the same 
bank by the Gulabgarh stream; from this point the river bends to the south, 
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and flowing continuously towards that point, empties itself into the Cbenab 
near the fort of Aruas, on the right bank; in lat. 88° 11', long. 74° 51', 
a few miles north of the town of Riasi. 

AORA—Lat. 84° 83'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 8,000' approx. 

A village in the Uttar pargana. It is a halting-place on the road from 
the Kashmir valley to the Kishan (Janga via the Sitalwan pass. The camp¬ 
ing ground is small and bad, but there is a good spring and lots of shade. 
Coolies have to be procured from other villages; a lot of indian-corn is 
grown hero. There are said to be one hundred houses in the village, divided 
as follows: forty families of sepoys, forty Gujars, fifteen Chaks, three 
zamfndars, etc. The resources are put down as tweuty horses, five hundred 
head of cattle, and seven hundred sheep. (Aylmer.) 

ARA—Lat. 83° 18'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Punch Tdi, about a mile north 
of Ohaomuk, on the road to Seusar. 

It is shaded by fine trees; there are about twenty houses in the village ; 
the inhabitants are all Muhammadans, including three Saiads. 

ARABUL—Lat. 33°40'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A celebrated waterfall, formed by tbc Veshau river in a rocky gorge, about 
SI miles south of the village of Sedan, in the Ardwin pargana, and 6 miles 
south-west "of Shupion. A good view of the fall may he obtained 
from the right bank of the river, which flows in a deep channel about 
40 feet wide. It first drops over a ledge of rock about 15 feet high, 
in a series of cascades, which are cawglifc in a large pool, the lower 
end of which is closed by rocky walls, which jut out from either side of the 
gorge; the water rises to within a few feet of the top of these walls; be¬ 
tween them is an opening about 12 feet wide, through which the collected 
waters rush, falling some 25 feet in a sheet of white foam. The rocks on 
the left bank of the river are bare and precipitous; those on the right 
bank are almost as steep, but are clothed with forest. Numbers of pigeons 
fly about the falls. 

Vigne remarks that in spring, during the melting of the snows, the rush 
of water is tremendous; but the beauty of the place is not owing to its 
volume, or the height of its fall, which does not exceed 26 feet, but to its 
dark, deep, and precipitous sides, the thick pine forest that surrounds it, 
aud the relief that is afforded by the snows of the Pir Panjil, rising 
majestically behind it. 

Arabul is a place of peculiar sanctity with the Hindus, and ns such is 
frequently visited by them; aud the precipice overhanging its flood lias 
been upon several occasions the last resting-place for the feet of the Hindu 
suicide. 
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ARAM0RA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the J belli in, about a mile west of 
Srinagar, on the path to Sybug. It consists of a few huts on the edge of 
a morass. A little tobacco is grown near this village. 

ARAMPtlRA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

See “ K<!langam." 

ARANDtf—Lat. 85° 52'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

The highest village in the Basha valley, close to the end of a huge glaciet 
(the Chogo Loomba), which fills up the end of the valley with its great 
mass of ice, black with stone-heaps and dirt. The elevation is between 
10,000 and 11,000 feet. At Arandu the ground is cultivated close up to 
the glacier. (Drew — Godwin-Austen) 

It contains twenty houses; there is also a fort or blockhouse garri¬ 
soned by five or sir sepoys from the Sbigar fort. (Aylmer) 

ARAT—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 42'. Kiev. 

A small village which lies on tho western edge of the Hokarsar morass, 
north of the road from Srinagar, towards Makahama. It contains about 
half a dozen houses and a government stable. 

ARATS—Lat. 34° 14', Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Sind river, north of Srinagar; it 
is the tahsil of the Lar pargana. Much of the pulp used in the paper fac¬ 
tories in Srinagar is prepared in this village. 

ARDWIN— 

A pargana in Miraj, included in the Shupion zilla. It comprises the 
district on the left bank of the Veshnu river. Tho tahsil is at Mohunpura. 
The Ardwiu pargana is said to have been the first formed. 

ARC HAN— 

A hybrid class, resulting from the intermarriage of foreign Asiatics with 
Ladaki women; they are largely employed as mule and pony drivers, on 
the various roads leading to and from L6h. (Manifold) 

AR1GAM—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

Called also Yakioam. 

A small village in Punch, situated on the steep slopes of the hill, in a 
narrow valley to the west of the Tosha Maidan pass, above tho right bank 
of the Dali Nar stream, about 21 miles nortb-east of Punch by a fair path. 
13ut few trees grow in the viciuity of the village, and dry crops are alono 
cultivated. 

On the slopes of the mountains above the village are numerous doks 
and pasture lands. It contains about twenty-five houses, six being those 
of Gujars; the remainder are inhabited by Kashmiri Muhammadans. 
Coolies and some supplies procurable. 
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ARIHEL—Lat. 83° 49'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev, 

A large village in the Shukru pargana, of which it is the tahsfl. 

It is situated in the’valley north-east of Shupion, on a branch from the 
Rembifira river. 

ARIPANTHAN—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 74° 37', Elev. 

This village is situated at the foot of the tvudar or table-land just west of 
the Baba Hanaf-u-din hill. 

It is divided into two separate mahaltas or districts, of which that to 
the west is the largest, containing about one hundred and thirty houses; 
in the eastern division there are about twenty houses; the inhabitants are 
all zamindars, and include a carpenter and a potter. 

The road from Makahama to Drang passes up between the two divi¬ 
sions of the village. 

Rice is extensively cultivated ou the plain below the village, and dry 
crops, including a little cotton, on the table-land above. 

ARNAS—Lat. 83° 11'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Cbenab, close to the confluence of the 
Ans, and about 9 miles due north of Riasi. The river, which is here about 
200 yards wide, is crossed in a boat. 

Arnas lies on the way to Kuri, which is four marches distant. Vigno 
remarks that this is the only way by which cannon on wheels could have a 
chance of passing into Kashmir without making a road on purpose for 
them 1 

ARU—Lat 34° 5'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A deserted village. The meadows around make it a good camping 
ground. 

ARPAT— 

This river/which is one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its rise 
in the Hairibal-ki-gali, in lat. 33° 50', long. 75° 28', and flows in a south¬ 
westerly direction through the Kutbar pargana, receiving by its left bank 
a considerable stream near the village of Risbpura; it joins the Jhelum 
near Islamabad. Throughout the greater part of its course the Arpat is 
fordable; it is also crossed by numerous bridges, the largest of which is 
just south of Islamabad, on the road to Veinag, 

ARPHAL—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village which lies on the western side of the Tral valley, towards its 
northern extremity; distant about 7 miles from Tral, by a good road, and 
13 from Taurus or Sursu, the nearest point on the Jhelum. 

It is very prettily situated on the left bank of a mountain stream, 
which seems here to be called the Chulabul nala, aud which flows past the 
village in numerous channels. On the bank of the stream is an expanse 
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of smooth green turf, shaded by some noble trees, which are frequented by 
an unusual number of birds of variegated plumagej on the right bank of 
the stream, to the west of the village, is a remarkable spring of pure cold 
water, which is an object of great veneration to Hindus. It gushes out of 
a cleft in the precipitous rocky cliff at the foot of the Mainzawan moun¬ 
tain. 

The water first flows into a natural rocky basin about 8 feet square and 
then again disappears, under the side of the cave, before joining the 
stream, to which it contributes a considerable volume of water. 

The spring is shaded by thick trees; in the face of the rock over the pool 
into which the water rises, some rough recesses have been cut, in which to 
place votive offerings to the god of the fountain. 

The spring may be reached from the village by fording the stream, or 
by crossing a kdnal bridge a short distance to the north of it. 

Arpbal contains about twelve families, including a krimkdsh or silk¬ 
worm rearer, a carpenter, a blacksmith, and a gardener. 

A government filature is being built in the village, hut at present silk¬ 
worms are not reared in any great numbers in this neighbourhood. 

In the vicinity of the village and to the north of the Tral valley gene¬ 
rally, the alder flourishes abuudantly. 

ARR—Lat. 74° 50'. Long. 35° 15'. Elev. 

A village situated a mile or two beyond Gandarbal on the bank of a 
small stream of the 6ame name, which empties itself into the Dal at 
Telbat. 

It has soma paper-mills worked by water power. (Bellew.) 

ARRAH— 

A river which takes its rise in the Mar Sar, a tarn situated among the 
mountains forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, lat. 34 °9', 
long. 75° 10'; after a course of about 20 miles from east to west it empties 
itself into the Dal or City lake. 

ARWAY— 

A pargana in Mirfij, included in the Shdhir-i-kas zilla ; it is a very small 
district, and has no separate tahsil. 

ASHAR-Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A considerable village situated on the slope on the western side of the 
Banilidl valley, about a mile west of Seril. The village is well wooded, 
and there is much cultivation about it. Some few of the bouses Lave pent 
roofs. 

Like all the other villages in the Banihal valley, the inhabitants are 
almost, without exception, Muhammadans. 
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ASHDARI—Lat. 33° 10'. Loug. 76° 20'. Elev. 8,800'. 

A small village on the right bank of the Chenab, about 3 miles from 
the bouudary between Kishtwar and Chamba. It is nearly 2,000 feet 
above the river. It lies on the road from Kishtwar to Lahoul. 

Coolies and some supplies are procurable. {Allgood — Mackay .) 

ASHKGT— Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 73° 53'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, which stretches for a considerable distance 
along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 

The inhabitants are all Gujars and paharfa, and include a blacksmith, 
a carpenter, and a leather-worker. There are about thirty houses in all in 
the village, also some mills. Both rice and dry crops are cultivated. 

ASKORLE—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the right bank of the river Braldu. It contains 
about twenty dwellings and a small fort. There is a sulphur spring here, 
also some old disused sulphur mines. A few willows are the only trees to 
be seen. Some older and larger than the rest, surroundt d by a wall, are 
called the bagh. About Askorle are fine crops of wheat, beardless tromba, 
and turnips. Peas are sown at the same time with the wheat. Hay 
is made towards the end of August, and is put up in large cocks on all the 
large blocks about, whilst all the housetops are covered iu like manner. 
The fodder is excellent, containing a good deal of lucerne. The grazing 
grounds are immediately above the village. 

Opposite the village the Braldu is crossed by a rope bridge, 270 feet in 
length. {Godwin-Austen — Brooke.) In summer it can be reached from 
Sbigar by the Skoro La, {Aylmer.) 

ASO—Lat. 32° 44'. ‘Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A villago in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa 
river, on the path leading to Eadruwar over the Chatardhar pass; it con¬ 
sists of a row of dirty huts, with a few walnut trees amongst them, 

ASTAN MARG—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

An elevated plain to the north of the Lidar valley, enclosed by lofty 
mountains, and above the region of forest. 

The path by which the pilgrims return annually from Amrnatb passes 
through this desolate valley. (Ince.) 

ASTOR—Lat. 35° 22'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 7,840'. 

The chief place in the Astor valley (q.v), one of the outlying provinces of 
Kashmir. It is situated on the left bank of the river and about 500 feet 
above it, on an alluvial shelving plateau about half a mile broad, between 
two deep narrow ravines, the fort being situated on the left brow of the 
southern one. The walls of the fort are high, and the parapet is loop- 
holed all round; but as it is commanded at short ranges, it would he quite 
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untenable against modern rifle-fire, especially as the parapet walls are only 
about two feet thick at top and are built of boulders and mud. The 
southern face is protected from assault by the perpendicular cliffs of the 
deep ravine before mentioned: this face is almost without flank defence. The 
eastern face is flanked by three square towers of wood and rabble, while 
the western face is flauked by a round bastion with four embrasures, but, as 
this is commanded by a ridge, on which the huts of the garrison are built, 
within a hundred yards, this bastion is not of any real value. On the 
north side there is little flank protection, but the wall is high. The area of 
the fort is about 80 yards by 40 yards, and it, with all its buildings, is 
built of mud, timber, and rubble. A year’s provisions are keptin the fort. 
The garrison consists of one battalion of infantry, and about twenty-five 
artillerymen. There are also four hundred irregulars and about three 
hundred jagirdars, the whole commanded by a general. The troops, except 
the gunners, live in the town. The armament of the fort consists of three 
8-inch brass S. B. guns aud sixteen ther-bacha». The town lies outside 
the north aud west faces of the fort, and consists of a number of dirty 

mud hovels. The only trees in the place ai'e poplars. The water-supply 

is good. At Astor there is a telegraph office which communicates with 
liunjl and Gilgit. There is no bazar to speak of, and though once the 
capital of a Hard raja, it is now nothing more than a Dogrfi cantonment. 
The object of keeping so large a force here, instead of nearer the frontier, 
is to save carriage of supplies. The force is on the right side of the Bnowy 
pass and is always ready to advance on Gilgit. The Dogrfis always call 
the place Hasora. {Barrow,) Camping ground near the fort is scarce 
and dirty. It is far better to camp at Idgah, 1 mile south of the fort, 

where there is a good polo ground and orchard ; 8 or 4 miles west lies 

Sangosar, where a permanent force might be encamped with great advan¬ 
tage. Above the fort the Astor river is crossed by a very fair bridge, 87 
feet long. {Aylmer.) 

ASTOR or HASORA— 

A valley and province lying to (he north-west of Kashmir, between it and 
Gilgit, and east of the mighty Nanga Parbat. Its southern boundary is 
the watershed of the Kishau Ganga and Astor rivers, over which run tho 
Dorikun and Kamri passes, the two principal routes to Astor. This 
watershed, except at the passes, is about 14,1)00 or 15,000 feet high, while 
even at the passes it is 13,000 feet. The whole valley of the Astor river, 
from its sources to the Indus, is about 60 or 70 miles long. The descent 
to it from the passes is steep for 1,000 feet or so, and then the slope 
becomes gradual. The vegetation is somewhat different from that of 
Kashmir and the Guiais valley; the grass less completely clothes the hill¬ 
sides, the brake fern is less abundant, and the pine forest less extensive, 
while spruce fir becomes rare, Birch is found up to nearly 12,000 feet, and 
PititiS tscceha to 11,300 feet, Some of the hillsides have great stretches of 
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bircli-wood. Cultivation begins at 10,000 feet. First are detached hamlets, 
bare and devoid of trees, while below 8,500 feet the villages are mostly 
well shaded by fruit-trees. In the upper part of the valley there are traces 
of much former cultivation, but the fields are waste and the bamlets de¬ 
serted. This state of things was brought about by the raids of the Chila- 
sfs, who, previous to 1850, used to come over the Mazeno pass ( q.v.) or by 
Hatu Pfr (q v.) for the purpose of carrying off the cattle and making slaves 
of the women and children. It was on account of this that Gulab Singh 
sent a punitive expedition into Chilas (q.v.) about 1851-52, since when 
there lias been no raiding. The present state of security is a great bene¬ 
fit to the inhabitants, but the country has not yet recovered from the ruin 
and depopulation of former times, though a few new settlements have 
arisen on old village sites. The principal place in the valley is Aslor. 
At Astor, and for many miles beyond, the character of the valley 
is the same ; at tho bottom very narrow, with the river confined between, 
the ends of great spurs from the lofty mountain ranges on both sides; 
the cultivation is on small spaces usually several hundred feet above 
the river. The hillsides are partly broken into cliffs and partly of a smooth 
surface, grown over with tufts of grass and bushes of peucil cedar, while 
in parts there are thin forests of these trees. Above these rise lofty 
rocks and snowy peaks. Below Astor deserted fields again tell of the raids 
of the Chilasisj the old watercourses are still recognisable, but it would 
take much labour to bring tbe water once more to tho fields. 

A mile or two below Dashkin the valley opens out into a sort of amphi¬ 
theatre, but with its base also sloping. Over both the sides and base are 
extensive pine forests, through which runs the road. Stretching bank, at a 
gentle slope, the ground rises above the forest to a ridge easy of access, 
about 14,01)0 feet high, over which is a path by which the Chilasis used 
sometimes to raid. From this ridge a spur juts out to the Astor river, and 
on rounding this, one reaches Hatu Fir, the spur projecting between the 
Indus and Astor rivers. Here the Astor valley ends. 

The Astor river, at the foot of the Hatu Pir, is spanned by two rope 
bridges, and by a single span wooden bridge, which ponies can cross. Two 
towers command the passage, one on either bank, and about twenty-five 
sepoys garrison the place. The inhabitants of the Astor valley are Birds 
of the Yaskin stock, and formerly the valley was a Dard principality, with a 
raja of its own. When the Sikhs held Kashmir, this raja was tributary to 
them. During that period Wazir Lakpat, without orders from Gulab Singh, 
invaded the valley from Skardu, and took Astor and its raja after a four 
months' siege, but this act was discountenanced by the Sikh durbar, and 
the rija reinstated. When, however, later on the Sikbs required a passage 
through Astor to Gilgit, they found it necessary to establish a military post 
at Astor in order to secure their communications. From that time the 
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independence of Astor ceased, aud a titular rfijais now all that remains of the 
old Dard principality. The present raja (Bahadur Khan) enjoys as a jagfi 1 
the villages of Harelio and ltattn. He is an old man, and has no power. 
On the other hand, the titular wazfr of Astor, Rozi Khan, possesses much 
local influence and is a useful man, though sometimes out of favour. 

The people of Astor are all riders. Supplies in the valley, except wood 
and forage, are scarce. The principal villages appear to be Dash kin, Chongra, 
Gurikot, and Astor, but there are many others which are clearly shown in 
the map of Astor and Gilgit, published in 1882. 

This province, according to a careful estimate, contains somewhat under 
six hundred families, exclusive of troops, giving a population of about four 
hundred. The average property of each family or house is one pony, four 
cows, and forty sheep. 

The population consists of both Shias and SuniB, who, however, seem 
to live on the best of terms, occasionally intermarrying. The province is 
governed by a tahsildar under the Governor of Gilgit. {Aylmer.) 

The road down the valley is a made one, practicable for laden ponies, but 
is very bad iu places. River not fordable, bridged in several places. The 
stream is rapid, with a rocky bed, for the most part between steep, rocky, 
arid mountain slopes. 

The communications are as follows 

With Kashmir— 

(1) Via the Dorikun pass (goodj, 

(2) Via the Katnri pass (good). 

(3) Via the Gagni pass (bad). 

With Skardu— 

(1) Vid the Alurnpi La (bad), 

(2) Vid the Banok La (fair). 

(3) Vid the Harpu La (bad), 

(4) Vid the Trongo or Talu Brok La (fair), 

(5) Via a pass at head of Ditchal valley (had). 

(6) Vid Bunji and Haramosh (bad). 

With Chilas.— 

(1) Vid the Tosho pass (bad). 

(2) Via the Mazeno pass (bad). 

(3) Vid the Hatu Pir (fair). 

Unless the defenders were totally demoralised, an advance up the Astor 
valley by an invading force would be an extremely hazardous undertaking. 

The destruction of the many long bridges would cause endless delay, 
while the enemy would always be subject to a flank attack from Skardu, 

The Rattu plain, the gorge above Gurikot, the Hatu Pfr, Ramghat and 
Bunji, are all excellent defensive punts. {Aylmer.) 
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Besides the garrison at Astor, there are small detachments at Duian (f/.v.), 
Dashkin, and Ramgliat. There are a few towers in the valley, hut no real 
forts, except Astor and BunjI. (Drew — Barrow.) 

ATHOLI or ATOOLI—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 0,360', 

This village is situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga or Chenfib, 
and 200 feet above it, opposite the GuMbgarh fort and the junction of the 
Bhutua or Padar stream; it lies on the path from Kishtwar towards La- 
houl. 

Atholi, which may be counted the chief place in Padar, is on an alluvial 
plateau; on the opposite bank of the river is a wider plain, some 60 feet 
lower in level. A flood which occurred in 1865 swelled the river to a height 
of 100 feet above its winter level. Coolies and some supplies procurable 
here. 

At the very point of the meeting of the Bbutna with the Chenftb is a 
small and insignificant-looking fort. It is square, with round corner towers, 
built of alternate courses of stone and timber, and plastered over. It is 
garrisoned by ten or twelve men. (Allgood — Mackay — ■Drew.) 

ATHUR— Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the stream, towards the northern 
end of Nowbug valley, about 3 miles north-east of the village of Now- 
bug, It contains about nine families, four being zamindars and five Gujare. 

ATSUN— 

The name of a pargana in Mi raj included in the Shfihir-i-kas zilla; it 
lies on the right bank of the Jhelum to the south-west of tho Ancbar lake; 
the tahsil is at Bagwanpura. 

ATTA BAGH—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 12,200', 

A camping ground, rest-house, and supply depfit near the village of 
Marsalang, on the left bank of the Indus. (Montgomerie.) 

ATWAT—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village iu the Khuihama pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Bandipura nala ; it lies on the foot-path between Bandipuraand Gurais. 

AWANTIP0R—Lat. 33° 55.' Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 535'. 

This village occupies the site of one of the most famous capitals of Kash¬ 
mir, and lies on the right bank of the Jhelum, midway between Islamabad 
and Srinagar. 

The village is situated at a bend of the river on the right bank of a 
little stream. The houses are scattered over the bare and parched plain at 
the foot of the Wastarwan mountain, a rocky hill which rises to a consider¬ 
able height above the village. 
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Awfintipdr is distant 18 miles by land from Srinagar; the journey by boat 
occupies about fifteen hours. Bij- Behara is 9 miles by land above Awantipur, 
or ten hours'journey by boat. Islamabad lies 17 miles to the south-east 
by road. 

Trfil is about 6 miles to the east by a fair path, and Pa Yech about the 
same distance to the south-west by a good road from the left bank of the 
Jhelum, which is crossed by a ferry. Including the neighbouring village 
of Bo, Awantipur contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being all 
Muhammadans, and of the following occupations : three potters, ten horse- 
keepers, a carpenter, an oilman, a hania, baker, milkman, cow-keeper, a 
leather-worker, and five boatmen in charge of the ferry. The rest of the 
residents are zamindars, and there are also a number of fishermen. 

Near the bank of the river is a very ancient mosque, now unused, which 
is built of alternate layers of hewn timber and stone. Outside, the wood¬ 
work is much decayed, but inside it is in fair preservation, especially the 
roof, which is designed with great taste ; it is said to have been built by 
the same architect that planned the Jama Masjid at Srinagar. West of 
the village is the famous zfarat of Saiad Hu»6n Muntaki, who is asserted 
to have married a daughter of King Budehab, and to have lived and died 
here. 

The ancient capital of Awantipur was called after its founder, the 
famous King Avanti-varmma, who reigned from A.D. 854 to 888. The 
whole neighbourhood is strewn with ruins, hut the only traces that remain 
of its former greatness aro the two temples which lie founded, oDe before his 
accession to the throne, the other and larger one subsequently. Both were 
dedicated to Mahadeva, the former under the title of Avanti-Swami, the 
latter under that of Avantiewara. These two temples are situated on the 
bauk of the river, one at AwSntipilr, and the other about three quarters of 
a mile to the north, near the village of Jaubyor. .They are now shapeless 
masses of ruins, but the gateways of both are standing, and the colonnade 
of the smaller temple, which had been completely buried under ground, has 
recently been partially excavated. The style corresponds with that of the 
Martund quadrangle; but the semi-attached pillars of the arched recesses 
are enriched with elaborate carving of very varied character, while the large 
detached columns are somewhat less elegantly proportioned. 

The writer in the Calcutta Review, from whose description the above 
account has been extracted, is of opinion that the silting up of the Awfinti- 
pu.r quadrangle can only be explained by the supposition that all the Kash- 
mlrf temples were originally surrounded by artificial lakes. Forster, who 
visited Awfiutipur in May 1788, calls the place Bhyteepur. 

AWATKtJLA-Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° *0'. Elev. 

A large village in the Uttar pargana, on the left bank of the Pohru river, 
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about twenty hours'journey by boat from the village of Dubgao, on the 
Jhelum; the river, however, is only navigable as high up as this point at 
certain seasons of the year. At such times there is a considerable traffic in 
grain, of which there are large store-houses in the village. There are two, 
roads from Awatkula to Lalpur, in the Lolab valley, a foot-path and a 
bridle-path; by the former the distance is about 12 and by the latter 18 
miles. 
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BABA HANAP-tf-DlN—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 74° 39'. Elev. 6,042'. 

A hog-backed bill, which forms a conspicuous object in the level of the 
valley of Kashmir. It is situated at the edge of a low table-land on the 
south-west side of the valley, about 10 miles west of Srinagar. The hill 
lies east and west, the sides are bare, and on the north very steep and deeply 
scored with rain-channels. The shrine of Baba Hanaf-u-din is on the 
summit, surrounded by a clump of trees; there is little to repay an ascent, 
beyond the advantages which the elevation offers with reference to a 
survey of the surrounding country. 

BABA KAlM-tf-DlN-Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

The ziarat or shrine of Baba Kaim-u-ch'n is very picturesquely situated on 
the summit of a hillock, in the midst of the fine forest to the west of Kuri, 
some distance from the right bank of the Vosliau. 

BABA KHIPtJRA—Lnt. 34° V. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, south of the Chandarsfr hill, adjoining 
Mohunpur, with which it is included. 

BABAMARlSHI —Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000', 

A little village in apiue forest about 1,500'lower than Gulmarg, and where 
there are two huts used by visitors wbo find the elevation of Gulmarg too 
high. The foot-path to Gulmarg is very steep, but by it the mart/ eau be 
reached in three quarters of an hour. The bridle-path to the right is 
easier, but much longer, as it enters the marg at the north-west eud, or 
furthest from the bazar. 

Baba Man'slii is usually reached from Sopur, vid Kontra, 12 miles, nnd 
thence, winding upwards, 5 miles to Baba Martshi. The name is due 
to a ziarat, called after Babfi Para Dia, a noted risbi wbo lived iu the time 
of the Delhi emperors. Good views of Nanga Pavbat (26,620') are obtained 
from here. Supplies and coolies are obtainable. (Wingate) 

BABOR—Lat. Long, Elev. 

A village situated in the Dansal dun, near the left bank of the Tawi, 
within a couple of marches from Jarau to the eastward. Here are the ruins 
of three old Hindu temples; age unknown. They are of great solidity 
nnd considerable beauty. Material—a slightly calcareous sandstone which 
is found among the strata near; it has stood well against the weather,and 
its toughness may be known from one of the beams of it used in the con¬ 
struction being as much as 14 feet in length. No mortar was used iu the 
building. (Drew.) 
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BABOR—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A village situated 3 hi east of Doda, on the path towards Kisbtwdr; it 
lies some distance abovo the right bank of the Chendb, just to the east of 
a very violent torrcut; a single frail spar is the only bridge thrown across 
the gulf. ( Hervey .) 

BADAIt—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 74° 63'. Elev. 

A village situated some distance from the right bank of the Guldbgarh 
stream, on the pony-road from Gulabgavh fort towards Budil. (Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

BADERAKAL—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° IS'. Kiev. 

A place of Iliudu worship in the pargana of Machipura. It is simply a 
collection of four or five large stones, a Stonehenge in miniature, near a 
spring in the middle of the forest. ( Vigne.) 

BADJARAN—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated about 6 miles north-west of Doda, lying on the spur 
some distance above the path to Bagu. 

There is a Hindu temple in the village, and twelve houses, most of 
which are built of brick; the inhabitants are principally Hindus. 

BADKHOL— 

This turreut draius the Buranambal valley, to tho west of the Uttar par¬ 
gana, and joiuiug the Rangwari and Baugas streams, in lat. SI 0 27', long. 
74° 2', forms the Kamil river. ( Montgomerie.) 

BAD1UN—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village lying some little distance from the left bank of the Sukudg river, 
which is crossed by a kadal bridge just to the east of the village. All the 
inhabitants arc Muhammadans, and number twenty families of zamindars, 
a mulla, a leather-worker, a potter, aud a watchman. 

badrawAr— 

A proviuce lying to the south-east of the territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, where they abut ou the State of Charnba. 

It is a very mountainous district, and, consequent on the difficulties of 
the passes, and of the passage of the Chandra Bhaga river, which flows to 
the north, it is not traversed by any important or much frequented routes. 
The drainage of the district (lows into the Chandra Bhaga, the principal 
channels by which it is absorbed beiug the Karney Gad and Kar Gad 
streams, whose united waters flow into that viver near the Zunglwar valley 
aud the Nerd liver, which joins it almost opposite Doda. 

The valleys of Badrawar arc exceedingly fruitful, producing rice in 
large quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants; the surplus is 
exported to less favoured districts. 
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The chief vailey ia that in which (he town of Badrawar is situated. 
This is a nearly flat-bottomed valley, a mile in width. The hills which 
hound it are the ends of spurs from the forest-ridges; some of these spurs 
have hits of cultivated ground at different levels. The valley bottom has 
a slope of about 8°. The land is terraced to this fall in steps of a few feet 
each. 

- The tobacco grown in this district is highly esteemed, and finds 
its way, iu small quantities, to the neighbouring local markets. The 
fruit of Badrawar is said to rival in excellence that grown in the valley of 
Kashmir, Honey is plentiful and of a superior flavour. 

Iron is found in places on the mountains forming the southern bound¬ 
ary of the province; the ore is smelted in the villages on the north side of 
the Padri pass. Vigne describes this district as a famous place for the 
capture of hawks; they are taken in nets set open like a schoolboy’s 
sparrow-trap, and baited with a live pigeon. 

In the valleys a species of holly (kvrsu) is very abundant, and is used 
as fodder for goats; it is doubtful if it ever produces red berries. 

The manner of preserving hay seems peculiar to this district, and 
differs from that practised iu Kashmir: a double row of poles are fixed 
in the ground, usually under the protection of trees; between these poles 
the hay is built up into a wall about 20 feet high; a cross pole running 
along the top supports a narrow roof over the stack, which is generally 
about 20 feet long and 2 feet broad. 

Another plan is to twist the grass into a loose rope and throw this over 
the forks or boughs of trees, where, hanging down, it is uninjured by the 
snow that falls, and is easily pulled down when wanted for use. 

The valleys are thickly studded with villages, and the hedgerows and 
more open eouutry about them have been likened to a cultivated and hilly 
district in England. 

The houses are generally low single-storied buildings of mud and 
timber, a large stone with a hole in it, or a qhurra fixed oil the flat roof, 
supplying the place of a chimney ; a few of the better sort of houses are 
double-storied, and have pent roofs, hut such dwellings are not common. 

This district seems to experience a rainfall similar to that of the Panjab, 
but in the month of May, thunderstorms, accompanied by heavy showers 
of rain, are of frequent occurrence, and the atmospheric disturbance often 
continues for many days. 

The inhabitants of this alpine Panjab are generally Hindus; they are 
a well-made and active race, shorter and stouter than the inhabitants of 
the plains, handsomer in their features, lighter in complexion, and milder 
and more obliging iu their manners. 

Their language, which is a patois, or dialect of Hindustani, varies very 
considerably iu different localities. 
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In the time of the Badrawar rajas, the province was divided into the 
following 1 parganas :— 

1. Athkai, The upper ilaka. 

2. Badrawar. 


3. Gata. 

4. Udrana. 


| Form the jigla terra or lower ilaka. 


5. Hazrah. 


0. Killar. 


7. Tarmara. 

8. Bpdota. 

9. Bara Sno, 

1U. Turraon. 

11. Sit war. 

12. Gadyara. 

13. Bela. 

14. Chinfa. 

15. Busnota. \ 

16. Manota. / 

17. Pingal. > [Deluded in the Pelinsa ilaka, 

18. Chille. I 

19. Nelle. j 

20. Jetota. (Bales—Drew.) 

BADRAWAR—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 45'. Kiev. 5,427'. 

The chief town in the province of the eamu name is situated in a beautiful 
and highly-cultivated valley, lying about a quarter of a mile to the west 
of the left bank of the Nerd 1 river, which flows beneath the town in a deep 
channel between high hanks strewn with large boulders ; it is crossed by 
two kadal bridges, one to the north-east of the town, helow the village of 
Iiaripur, and the other to the south-east, ou the path leading to the village 
of Dredja ; the river may also be forded in places. 

Badrawar is distant 108 miles north-east of Jamu, 46 miles south of 
Kishtwar, 60 miles north-west of Cbamba, and 65 miles north of Basaoli. 

Population .—Drew estimates that there are six hundred or seven 
hundred houses aud about three thousand inhabitants. About half of these 
are Hindus; there are also sixty Hindu shopkeepers in the bazar, and fifty 
ehal-bafs, besides one hundred and sixty other Muhammadan families. 
There are said to be about four hundred looms, but of this number only 
about half are in work. 

Houses. —The houses are built almost entirely of deodar; the frame, 
work of the houses is altogether of wood ; only between the double plank- 
walls the spaces are filled iu with stones, sometimes laid loose and sometimes 
cemented with mud. Most of the houses have a sloped shingle-roof and are 
single-storied, only a few of the hotter sort having two stories. 
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Streets .—Badrawar has an open market-place, a long straight street 
leading to the fovt, two or three other bazars, two mosques, and a large 
temple. The water of one of the streams comes through the very middle of 
the town, and branches from it are brought through all the streets. The 
streets are roughly paved with stones, and are uneven and dirty. 

Trees .—Both in among the buildings and all round the place, apples, 
pears, mulberries, apricots, and cherries abound ; there are also poplars and 
a few ehun&r trees. 

Supplies .—Supplies are cheap nnd plentiful, rice being exported in 
coneiderable'quan titles. 

There are said to be seven springs in tile town, which is also abundantly 
supplied with water by a channel (lowing from the Neru river, from the 
neighbourhood of the village of Monda. 

Manufactures .—The shawls manufactured in Badrawar are of a coarse 
description; the shfil-bafs, however, enjoy considerable freedom, and their 
earnings average ft4j per mensem (British currency). 

Vigne states that the town is celebrated for the manufacture of very 
prettily carved combs, cut from the wood of the byr-apple, or jujube. 

Owing to the difficulties of the passes by which it must be approached, 
the commerce of Badrawar is confined to local produce, and to a limited 
trade in pasbmina with Basaoli, iu return for which a few British commo¬ 
dities are imported ; a duty, amounting to about one per cent., is levied on 
goods passing through the town. 

Inhabitants .—More than half the inhabitants of Badrawar arc Kashmiris, 
and have quite thrown into the shade the original Hindu inhabitants; they 
have adopted all kinds of employment; numbers of them are shopkeepers, 
and numbers more are occupied in the shawl manufacture. Some Kash¬ 
miris have land, and cultivate it themselves; but here, outside the town, 
they are much outnumbered by the BadrawSiis, the older inhabitants. Some 
Gurkhas from the British regimeut at Bakloh, bringing their families, 
spend their leave at Badrawfir, where they can get the advantages of fine 
air and cheap living. 

The Fort .—The town is commanded from the west by a fort standing on 
a hill about 1100 feet high ; it is a large square building, with bastions at 
each corner, built chiefly of large blocks of slate clay that hardens by long 
exposure to the sun and air : it is found in the vicinity; the walls arc 
loopholed for musketry, and the fort is said to mount four guns, and to 
have a garrison of fifty men. The position is commanded by superior 
heights within easy range from the south and west. 

Camping Ground .—The usual encamping ground is on the plain on the 
north side of the fort; travellers can sometimes find accommodation in the 
old palace of the rfijas, a much-dilapidated building, which now contains 
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but one large chamber that is at all habitable. Just below the fort is a 
masjid and the zfarat of Saiad Sahib ; there is another masjid in the town 
and the zidrat of Gunda Sahib, and also three Hindu temples. 

History.—Vigwe states that the ancient rajas of Badrawar were Rajputs, 
and paid revenue to the rajas of Chamba. In the time of the last raja of 
Badrawar, the raja of Chamba thought fit to send an army under the com¬ 
mand of his wazir, who took the castle of Badrawar and deposed the raja. 
A few years afterwards, Dysa Singh came by order of Ranjit to Badrawfir, 
and took the castle from the wazir. The rfija of Chamba afterwards re¬ 
covered possession of it from the Sikhs by treaty. 

Hame .—Badrawar means the stronghold of Badha ; it is also called 
Budar by the natives of the hills, and Budrikar by the Kashmiris. (Bates 
—Drew.) 

BAGH—-Lat. 34° 84'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated in a clump of walnut trees on the 
left bank of the Shamsbabari stream, about 2 miles oast of the fort. It 
contains eight houses, inhabited by Gujars. Ou the path opposite the 
village, ou the right bank of the stream, is a bania’s shop. 

BAGH—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Punch, situated near the junction of the Ramkot and Malwan 
streams ,• it lies on one of the paths from Punch to Mari, north of Pari. 

There is a fort here which, next to that at Punch, is the strongest in the 
Punch territory ; it is built of pukka stone and contains one gun : garrison 
twelve men. ( Pandit Manphul — Henvey.) 

BAGHOBAL—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosur pargana, situated about half a mile east of Kuri, 
just south of the path to Hanjipur. 

BAGNI—Lat. 32° 21'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated on the slope of the mountain above the left 
bank of the Chandra Bbaga, about 12 miles north-east of Kishtwar, on the 
path towards Lahoul. Bagni is n small village, and but scanty supplies 
are obtainable, also few coolies. Water and fuel abundant. ( Allgood — 
Mack ay.) 

BAGRAT—Lat. 36° 0' Long. 74° 35' Elev. 

A valley, south of the Riikapushi mountain, which drains to the Indus 
about 10 miles below Gilgit, It contains several flourishing villages, such 
as Darueh, Bulchar, Sinakar (where there is a fort), Hupar, Parpui, &c. It 
is capable of supporting a population of two thousand or three thousand souls. 
The valley contains many signs of mineral wealth, and is famous for its gold- 
wnshings. In former times it was a favourite summer resort of the Gilgit 
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rulers, or when hard pressed by their enemies. The people belong almost 
exclusively to the Shin caste. Strictly speaking, the valley lies between a 
spur of the Rlkapushi mountain on the west and the Deobani mountain 
on the east. It forms one of the ilakas of the district of Gilgit. (Btddulpk —. 
Aylmer.) 

BAGU—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village lying in the valley above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream, 
about 7 miles north-west of Doda, on the path to Kashmir by the Brari 
Bal pass. It contains about forty-five houses, most of which are clustered 
in the village itself, the remainder being scattered in the fields around it; 
with one exception they are all single-storied, built of mud in timber 
frames, with flat roofs; the double-storied house, which is the largest, is 
inhabited by the lambardar, Suba, a son-in law of the wazir Labji. A 
Kashmiri pandit resides in the village; the rest of the population are about 
equally divided between Hindus and Muhammadans. 

There is a considerable amount of cultivation about the village, which 
is well supplied with water from a rill which flows down through it from 
the hillside to the east; there is also a spring to the north. In the mid¬ 
dle of the village, by the path just above it, is a fine chunar tree, beneath 
which is a lakhtposh and a small Hindu temple; the usual encamping 
ground is close to this tree; it is very confined, but well shaded. Coolies 
and supplies are procurable. 

BAHAiHJRKOT—L at. 34° 22'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao district, situated on a sloping shelf of the moun¬ 
tains, which drops abruptly into the Kaji Nag stream by its left bank. It 
is divided from Ebkot on the north by a deep ravine, a similar ravine run¬ 
ning to the south of it. 

Below the village is a kadal over the stream, called the Sberole bridge. 
There are sixteen houses in the village, inhabited by Muhammadan zamin- 
dars of the Kokur and Gingeri castes. 

BAILAH—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

This village, which is situated on the left bank of the stream, about 11 
miles north-east of Punch, contains about forty houses, and is inhabited 
exclusively by Muhammadans. 

BAILHERAN—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Suknag river, at the confluence 
of a stream just south of the road from Srinagar to Patan. It contains 
thirteen houses, six being inhabited by zamindars and seven by sbal-bafs. 
There i3 much rice cultivation about the place. 

BAINCH—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village in the Haveli pargana, situated above the left bank of the Suran 
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n, r, above 3 miles south-east of Punch. It contains about twenty bouses 
(Muhammadan). 

BAIPARAN—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, containing about six houses, situated above 
the path and the right bank of the river, about 2 miles south-west of 
Gagangir. 

BAKAL—Lat. S3 0 7'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A village in Jamu, situated on the slope of the bill, about a quarter of a 
mile above the left bank of the Pinkta stream, on the road between Mir 
and Landra. Tbeve is a baoli of clear cold water in the village, shaded by 
some fine trees. Bakal contains a mixed population of Muhammadans and 
Hindus of the Thakur caste. 

BAKTHAOR (Dard Babator) —Lat. 34° 41'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 3 miles north of Kanzalwan. It contains thirteen 
houses, inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, shepherd, blacksmith, and a butcher. 
The village stands on a low sloping bank a little distance from the river 
and the rocky and precipitous mountains which rise on the right bank; to 
the south and west tho mountains are clothed with forest, and south and 
south-east the grassy downs of Burrindart and Yizmarg afford splendid 
pasturage. 

There is a little cultivation around the village, and the fields stretch 
for a considerable distance along the bank of the river, on the side of the 
hill to the north. The village is well supplied with water from the 
Shalaput stream, which flows just to the south of it, and by the Geshart, 
which drains the mountains to the west; two other small streams, the 
Zebbiu Nar aud Mukkur Kurt, irrigate the fields to the north. The 
Kishan Ganga is bridged about 3 miles north of Bakthaor, on the path to 
Thaobut, and frequently also at the village itself; during the winter 
months the river can be forded at this point. A track loading to the 
Matsil valley lies over the mountain ranges to the west. The most conve¬ 
nient place for encamping is to the south-east of the village, by the bridge 
over the Shalaput stream, near the ziarat of B4bd Baud Khaki, which is 
shaded by a clump of willows. 

BAL—Lat. 33’ 5'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Naoshera district, situated above the right bank of the But 
stream on the main road between Poni and Rajaorf, about 14 miles west of 
the former place. (Hugel.) 

BALADORI (Survey station)—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 5/ Elev. 

A spur from the range of mountains separating the Khai and Dachin 
districts, on the right bank of the Jhelum, west of Bavamula; it trends in 
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a south-easterly direction to the village of Gingl. Iron is found oil the 
ridge in several places, and the ore is smelted, but not in great quantities 
[Montgomerie.) 

BALAGRAN—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 78° 43'. Elev. 

A village lying in a narrow, grassy valley, some distance above the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path towards Mozafarabad. Above 
the village the valley is terraced into numerous fields, and below it rice is 
extensively cultivated; the fields stretching for a considerable distance west¬ 
ward along the hillside, amid which are a few scattered huts called Mira. 
Balagran pays an assessment of R800 (Kashmir currency) annually. The 
inhabitants number ten families of Gujars, eight zamiudars, among whom 
are some carpenters six oil-sellers), who are also zamiudars, a barber, a 
blacksmith, two weavers, and a mulla ; there are also three Saiads and four 
Korashis. During the heat of summer, nearly all the inhabitants betake 
themselves to the Buttungi Dok, a pasture-land on the mountains to the 
east. There are some shady trees in the village, but the only eligible spot 
for encamping, which is near the masjid, is very confined. There is a good 
supply of water from the stream, and also from a spring. Coolies and 
supplies are generally procurable. 

BALAHAMA—Lat. 34° 2/ Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the edge of a wudar, about >2 mdoe north-east 
of Pamptir. It contains two masjids and twenty-five houses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamiudars, thirty shal-bafs, three pandits (Brahmins), a 
Muhammadan fakir, a mulla, dum, cow-keeper, milk-seller, a carpenter, 
and a blacksmith. A stream flows on the east side of the village; under 
the trees on its banks are some ancient stones carved with representations 
of the Hindu mythology, and there are said to be others in the temple. 
On the table-land above the village dry crops are cultivated, and in the 
valley below it are extensive rice-fields. 

BALAR—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 73° 4S'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying about 3 miles south of Mirpdr, at the foot of 
the low ridge which is crossed by the road to the Gatiala ferry. It is 
divided into ten moraa or districts, and contains fifty houses in all. There 
are two reservoirs in the village, there being a scarcity of water in the 
neighbourhood. 

BALAWAR—Lat. 32° 37'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

An old town in the Jamu province. It is at the foot of a brushwood- 
covered spur of hill, and has beneath it a river-bed, lined with boulders, a 
mile or more wide. There are remains of towers and walls that protected 
the place, some towards the jungle and some at the edge of the cliff that 
overhangs the stream-bed. There is also an old gateway at the top of the 
slope that gave access from below. These, besides the mahnl,—that is to say, 
palace or mansion, the remains of which show it to have been substantially 
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built,—were the work of the Balawar rajas. One other building there 
is that still has repute: this is an old Shivdw&ra or Hindtf temple, much 
ornamented with carvings in the sandstone, which is the material for all 
the buildings. Of this temple, one side has fallen, and the rest seems 
ready to follow. Balawar, as at present inhabited, is no more than a 
village. [Drew.) 

BALDfi —Vide “ Padm ” 

BALTAL—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 9,200'. 

An encamping ground at the foot of the Zoji La, at the eastern extremity 
of the Sind valley. It lies at the confluence of the stream which flows down 
from the pass and that which debouches from a gorge to the south, the com¬ 
bined waters forming the Sind river. In the early part of the season, even 
as late as June, the cave of Amrnath and the Lidar valley may be reached 
through this gorge, distance about 8 miles, tha path lying over the snow¬ 
drifts which arch the Panjtarni stream; but when this covering melts, it is 
impossible to make the passage, the mountains on either side of the narrow 
gorge through which the torrent flows being rugged and in places almost 
perpendicular. Wood, water, and forage are obtainable, but no supplies. 

The road leading up from Sonamarg is comparatively easy even after a 
fall of snow. There are three huts here. [See “ Routes.”) 

BALTISTAN or SKARDIJ. 

A governorship north of Kashmir, and bearing also the name of Little 
Tibet, by which prefix it is distinguished from Middle Tibet or Ladak, 
and Great Tibet or Southern Tartary. The country itself is, by the 
Lad&kis, called Balti, and a native of it is called Baltf-pa; but the Kash¬ 
miris and other neighbours use the word Balti as an adjective, and call the 
country, according to the Persian form, BaltistSn, or the place of the Baltfs. 
The Dards call it Palolo, or Balor, and the Tibetans call it Nang-kod. 
The country is also frequently called Skardii, from the name of its well- 
known fort and capital. 

Boundaries .—Baltistan proper is a small district bounded by Shigar on 
the north, by Kiris and Parkiita on the east, by Tilail on the south, and by 
Astor and Rondu on the west. Including the table-land of Deosai, it is 
about 80 miles long and 36 miles broad. Its area is about 2,160 square 
miles, and the meau height of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 

But the governorship of Baltistfin is larger, as it includes the Punk and 
Suru districts. It is bounded on the north by the Mustagh Range and 
Nagar; on the east by Laddk ; on the south by Kashmir, Wardwfin, and 
Zanskar; on the west by Gilgit and Astor. It lies between lat. 34° to 36° 
and long. 77° to 75°. 

Baltistan is composed of enormous mountain-chains, or masses of 
mountain. Of these, a study of the map will make clear the direction. 
As to height—while 18,000 and 20,000 feet are common—there are, in the 
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north-easterly parts, peaks of 25,000 and 26,000, and one above 28,000 
feet. These give rise to the largest known glaciers out of the Arctic 
regions. These mountains are rugged, bare, and nearly inaccessible. 
Geologically, the formation of the mountains is generally of gneiss. 

Hydrography. —Of the valleys, the most important are the Indus 
valley |and the valley of the Shyok which joins it, and that of Shigar, 
which joins with the united valley at Skardu. Besides these, there are the 
valleys of the Dras and Surd rivers which unite near Kargil and join the 
Indus near Oltfngthang from the south; the Braldu and Basha valleys 
which join the Shigar near Chutrun ; and the Hushd and Saltoro which unite 
and join the Shyok, just above Khapdlu. The river Indus enters Balti- 
stan in the south-east, and makes its way to the north-west. From the 
valley numerous gorges and ravines furrow the inclosing mountains, serv¬ 
ing as channels of streams feeding the main river, and forming passes by 
which access is gained to the surrounding countries. At the confluence of 
the Shyok and Indus the former is above 150 yards wide; the latter is 
only 80 yards in width, hut it is deeper, and has a greater body of water 
than the Shyok, The average breadth of the Indus, in its course through 
Baltistan, is from 100 to 200 yards: near Skardu it is wide and com¬ 
paratively tranquil, but elsewhere it is a rapid torrent. 

There are Bix lakes known in this country : that of Satpur-Tso, in the 
Satpur pass, a few miles south of Skardu; that of Juba Tso, in tbe valley 
of Shigar; the shallow lake of Ranga, near Skardu; the two small lakes at 
Katsura; and the Ganse Tso, near Khunnang, Satpur-Tso, the largest of 
all these, is only one mile long and three quarters of a mile broad. 

Deosai and Skardu are the only plains in Baltistao. (See article 
" Deosai and SkardIj Pj.ains.") 

Climate. —Rain seldom falls, and in consequence the atmosphere is 
very clear and dry. But though rain is little known, snow falls and lies to 
the depth of from 1 to 2 feet. The cold in the elevated parts is into use in 
winter. The heat in the lower parts in summer is considerable, the 
thermometer ranging from 70° to 90° in the shade at noon. 

Communications, —From Kashmir there are four roads:— 

(1) By the Zoji La through Dras and down the Indus to Skardu. 

(2) By Surd and Kargil and tbence to Kirkitchu and Skardu. 

(3) By the head of the Tilail valley joining the Zoji La route at Drds, 

(4) By the Stakpi La, over the DeoBai plains to Skardu, 

Of these No. (1) is the best. 

From Ladak there are four routes :— 

(1) By the Shyok. 

(2) By the Chorbat La and Khapalu, 

(3) By the Indus. 

(4) By the Fotu La, Kargil, and Lotti. 
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Travellers from Leh to Skardif cannot follow the Indus route in the 
summer, as the waters are much swollen by the melting of the snows; they 
consequently proceed by No. (2). No. (1) is little used. No. (4) is good 
as far as Kargil, but beyond that very bad. 

From the north there arc two roads : — 

(1) From Yarkand over the Mustagh pass and down the Braldu and 

Shigar nalas. (Younghusband found this road so bad as to 
be practically impassable.) 

(2) From Nagar over the Hispar pass and down the Baslia and 

Shigar valley. 

From the west there are several roads :— 

(1) From Gilgit up the Indus not (practicable for horses) 

(2) From Astor by the Harpu pass to Rondu. 

(3) From Astor by the Banok La. 

(4) From Astor by the Alum pi La. 

(5) From Astor by the pass at the head of the Ditchal valley. 

(6) From Astor by Tain Brok or Trongo pass to Rondu. 

No. (1) is very bad and dangerous for even foot-passengers. No. (6) 
is the first pass open. (Aylmer.') 

Cultivation .—-The country is not fertile, but’ the inhabitants are in¬ 
dustrious ; they make terraces on the sides of the mountains and pay great 
attention to irrigation : by these means they raise crops of barlev, millet 
and buckwheat, turnips, and a little rice. The cockscomb, or crested 
amaranth, is cultivated for its seeds, which are ground into floor for mak¬ 
ing bread. There is a variety of excellent fruits; apricots so abound that 
the Kashmiris call the country Suri-Butan or apricot Tibet, The other 
fruits are peaches, apples, pears, grapes, mulberries, walnuts, and melons. 

Wherever a stream descends the Baltfs have taken advantage of it; the 
soil is raised and economised with the greatest care, in plateaus averaging 
40 yards in length and 20 in width, supported by walls of loose stone,'each 
of which is irrigated in turn, and the stream is sometimes absorbed in 
them. 

The melons of Skardu are plentiful; they are usually green and small, 
but of delicious flavour. The grapes are pretty good; apples excellent; 
pears indifferent; peaches and apricots are generally small. Good ourrants 
are grown in the valley and exported to Simla, where they are sold as 
Zante currants. 

Mineral Productions. —A careful search would probably be rewarded by 
the discovery of mines of gold in Baltistan, as almost every stream brings 
that metal down, but the quantities being small, the process of washing 
the sand is attended with little profit. Arsenic is met with and sulphur 
abounds. ( Drew — Thornton.) 
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Administration .—The wazirat of Skardu is administered by a wazir ap¬ 
pointed by the Kashmir darbar, who are constantly changing their re¬ 
presentative. The wazir resides at Skardd. 

Under him are the thanadars of the different ilakas, who are mostly 
Hindus. A species of dual government exists, as some of the local 
rajas still maintain a certain amount of authority. 

The province is divided into the following ilakas or districts, each of 
which is described separately :— 


1. Haramosh. 

2. Rondu. 

3. Skardu. 

4. Braldu. 

5. Basha. 

6. Shigar, 

7. Kiris. 


8. Khapdlu. 

9. Chorbat. 

10. Pakota. 

11. Khurmang. 

12. Tolti. 

13. Kargil. 

14. Bias. 

15. Suru. 


Races. —In Suru and Kargil wc have both Muhammadan and 
Buddhist Purauians. In Haramosh, Rondu, Skardu, Khurmang, and Dras 
many D&rds are found (see article '‘Bhoxfas"). The remainder of the 
population are Baltis (Puranians), with the exception of a few Kashmir 
villages near Skardu. 

BALTlS— 

The inhabitants of Baltisldn.—Descent. Vigne says the Gyalpos of Bal- 
tistau trace their descent from a fakir. At one period the royal race was nearly 
extinct, the last Gyalpo having left an only daughter, whose hand was sought 
in marriage by twelve wazirs. Before any choice was made, a fakir was found 
sittiug on a large stonein the village of Shigari. He remained seated day and 
night, and in a short time acquired a reputation for sanctity; after which 
the young lady was given to him by the consent of all parties. In proof 
of this story, the people still show the holy stone, called burdonas, on 
which the holy man was wont to sit, and on which the heir-apparent was 
always inaugurated on his reaching manhood. 

The following is the genealogy of the Gyalpos of BaUistin with the 
probable dates of their accession 


No. 

Name, 

Probablft 

date. 

Remarks. 

i 

All Slier . 




1590 

Conquered Ladik. 

2 

Ahmad 




1020 

3 

Shdh Muriil 




1660 


4 

Kali Kbtfn 




1680 


6 

Sultdn Murad KhAn . 




1710 


6 

Zafar KWd 




1740 


7 

All Sher Khan . 




1770 


8 

9 

Ahmad Shah . 
Muhammad Shib 




1800 

1840 

Deposed by Zorawtfr Singh. 

10 

AlfShfth . 




... 
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All Slier, a descendant of the fakir, is the first chief of whom anything is 
mentioned. He built the fort on the rock at Skardu, and raised an 
elevated platform, planted with chuuars, close under the fort, and contain¬ 
ing the tombs of the Gyalpos. He conquered Ladak in the reign of 
Jahangir, or about A.D. 1810; but bis son and successor, Ahmad Khan, 
lost it again. When this latter was dead, Abdul and Adam Khdn, All 
Sher’s other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Khan so oppressed the neighbour¬ 
ing rajas, that they sought assistance from the Mogul emperor of Delhi, 
Aurangzeb, who sent an army from Kashmir, upon which Abdul Kb&n 
made his submission, and the brothers then went in person before the 
Mogul, who told them to divide the succession, but they died on their 
return to Kashmir. Shah Murad, son of Ahmad Khan, was presented 
with a jagfr in Kashmir by the Mogul. Ahmad Shah told Vigne that the 
fort at Skardu was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzeb; that they 
brought elephants with them, and that he bad in the castle some old guns, 
drums, armour, &c., and implements of war, which they had left behind 
(hem. Shah Murad was succeeded by Rafi Khun, who was followed by 
Sultan Murad, who retook Ladak, and made himBelf master of Gilgit, 
Nagar, Hunza, and Chitral. He is said to have built the bridge near the 
fort of Chitral. His reign extended from about A.D. 1720 to 1750, and 
bis conquest of Lad6k war probably only a plundering expedition into the 
western districts, which the plunderers dignified with the name of a con¬ 
quest. In the time of Zafar Kh&n, the castle of Skardu was destroyed by 
lire, and much that was valuable burnt in it. Zafar Khan took the 
castle of Skardu from the Keluncheh, a sect or family who came from 
1’urik (the valley of the Suru river). He was young when they usurped 
the throne of Skardu, and afterwards, by turning them out, he acquired 
the name of ghdzi, All Sher Khan, father of Ahmad Shall, signalised 
himself by taking the castle of Shigar, and making prisoners of an invad¬ 
ing army from Ladak. He left two sons, Ahmad Shah of Skardu, and 
Gliulam Shih, raja of Parkuta, who both reigned at the last-mentioned 
places in consequence of the will of their father. The territories of 
Ahmad Shah extended from Chorbat to Astor, inclusive; Chitral was 
quite independent of him, and the rajas of Gilgit, Nagar, and Hunza by 
no means owned him as their superior. He had five or six sons; the 
eldest died about 1835. His brother, Muhammad Shah, having been 
entrusted by his father with the government of Astor by way of trial, 
abused his authority so much that his father determined to disinherit him 
in favour of Muhammad Ali Khan, a son by another wife, daughter of the 
Shigar raja, whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Muhammad 
Shah was a daughter of the raja of Katakchand, from which family it was 
usual for the Gyalpos of Skardu to select a wife as the mother of the 
heir-apparent. In consequence of this deLrinitiation, Muhammad Shfih 
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quarrelled with his father, awl ran off, accompanied by two or three adherents, 
and put himself under the protection of Gulab Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, 
at the castle of Purlk, near the frontier. This happened about 1886, and 
from that time he became a puppet in the hands of Gul£b Singh, who 
amused him, and worried Ahmad Sh&h, by promising to make him gover¬ 
nor of Skardu if he ever took the country. Muhammad AH Khan was 
very fond of field sports, and was usually surrounded by dogs. Vigne 
gives the following account of Ahmad Shah : “ Though not standing more 
than 5 feet 11 inches, be was one of the tallest men in the country. 
His personal strength was great. At the time I saw him (18351 he was 
between sixty-five and seventy years of age.” Ahmad Shah was the last 
independent chief. In 1840 his country was invaded by Zorawar Singh, 
and, after a short siege, the fort of Skardu surrendered for want of water. 
In the winter of 1841, Ahmad Shah accompanied the unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion against Lhasa, and on Zorawar Singh’s death was taken prisoner, 
and confined in Balwalte, near Lhasa, where be soon afterwards died. Bal¬ 
tistan was then held in jagfr by Muhammad Shah, the disinherited son of 
Ahmad Shdb, who paid an annual tribute oE R7,000j to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh of Kashmir. The present raja’s name Is Ali Shah. He has little 
or no power. He has numurons sons and relations who hold jagfrs. 
(Aylmer.) 

Appearance .—The inhabitants of Baltistan are quite of the same stock 
as the Ladakfs, differing from most of these latter in physical character 
little more than some Ladakfs differ from others. By becoming Muham¬ 
madan, however, they have gained for themselves some other differences in 
looks. The Baltfs have parts of the Turanian physiognomy marked— e.g., 
high cheek-bones, and eyes drawn out at the corner, but the nose is not 
so depressed as with the Bhots. The Baltfs have disused the pigtail. 
In stature they are less tbick-set than most Ladakfs, and taller. The 
Baltfs, though wiry, are not equal to their neighbours of Ladak in carry¬ 
ing loads; they move much slower with their weights, but are par¬ 
ticularly good in carrying a load over difficult ground where one would 
think a laden man could not pass. They always carry about a hair rope or 
else a leathern thong, fixed to a wooden ring, for slinging their loads, and 
very commonly carry a conical basket (chnrung) at their backs for the 
same purpose. They are usually sallow, thin, and care-worn, from their 
laborious habits and scanty fare, and are seldom long-lived. Female beauty 
is comparatively rare, and the pink and white complexion of the Kasbmfrfs 
very uncommon in Baltistan. (Thornton.) 

Brets .—The Baltfs wear a coat reaching but a little below the knee, and 
short pyjamas, generally made of the wool of their sheep and goats, but 
sometimes, though more rarely, of cotton,* '1 hey carry one or two wrap- 
• Braldd-o-Bdsha men wear red broad pyjamas, nearly touching the ground. 
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pars for their waists and shoulders; these sometimes of a check pattern in 
Braldu-o-Basha. For the head they have a small round cap, which they wear 
at the back of the bead; and the headmen of villages bind a woollen cloth 
pagri or turban over it; people of higher rank will have one of white calico 
or muslin. The people go barefoot a good deal; but they carry with them, 
for wear in the colder parts, boots of soft leather, often of goat-skin, with 
the hair left on and worn inside. —.... 

Disposition .—In disposition the Baltis are good-natured and patient. 
They are not without some humour. They are less slow in comprehension 
than the Bhots are, and are somewhat more up to the ways of the world, less 
generous, more eager in getting. They are considered to be phlegmatic, 
but peaceable and well-intentioned. ( Drew — Thornton.) 

Custom .—In adopting Muhammadanism the Baltis dropped the custom 
of polyandry, and have since to some extent followed polygamy. And this 
though the same economic reasons for polyandry hold in B.-iltistan as in 
Ladak. The area of cultivation is closely limited; there are no means of 
support within the country for an expanding population. Still, with tho 
new religion, the customs prevalent among Muhammadans in other parts 
of the world were adopted, and the old prudential arrangement set aside. 
It docs not appear that with the poor people, the mass of the population, 
polygamy is common, but there is no customary restriction about marriages, 
and they are, in fact, betrothed as boys and girls. The result is thnt 
Baltistan is overcrowded. Happily they are a people more likely to do well 
as emigrants than the Ladakis ; for the heat in some of the valleys has 
fitted them to endure the warmer climates that the search for food has led 
them to. Accordingly, colonies of Baltis have been made in several conn- 
tries where food is more abundant, and frugality and industry (which are 
characteristics of the Balti emigrant.) can get their reward. Thus, in 
Yarkand, there is a large settlement of these people. In Kashmir some are 
settled, and to Jamu even they find their way. Some hundreds, again, get 
their livelihood as soldiers in the Kashmir maharaja’s army, in which has 
been formed a regiment of Baltis. 

But at present the great outlet for Baltis is British territory, where ; 
at. many places in the hills, works are going on, such as road-making and 
barrack-building, at which they can earn good wages. They stay away for 
three or four years, till they have saved what will carry them back to their 
country and keep them for a little while in ease, until diminishing re¬ 
sources waru them to look around again. 

Population .—In spite of all this emigration, however, there remain in 
the country more people than its produoe can well provide for. The land, 
or the interest in the land, becomes minutely divided; the workers on it 
cannot get a full meal; the result is a poor, ill-clad, unhealthy population. 
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If the number of houses in the different ilakas lie added together, we 
find that there are 13,85(1 houses in the wazirat of Skardu. 

Taking between G and 7 as the number of each household, we arrive ill 
00,(100 as the population, exclusive of troops. (Aylmer.) 

Religion. —The Baltfs are Mubammadanised Tibetans belonging mostly 
te the Shfa sect. A number of them call themselves Nur Baksh ( q.v .), 
which name, evidently taken from some spiritual leader, implies a slight 
difference from the ordinary Sbia. About forty years ago, Muhammadanism 
was advancing eastward into Ladak. Now, however, the advance is 
stayed. The countenance and encouragement which the maharaja has 
shown and given to the Buddhist religion as a branch of his own, has been 
enough to counteract the tendency that there was to Muhammadan conver¬ 
sion. (Drew.) 

Language.-—The language is Tibetfin, with a slight admixture of Persian 
and Arabic It is but slightly different from Ladald; the two nations 
understand each other’s talk. ( Thornton — Drew.) 

Food. — The food of the majority of the population is grain, prepared in 
various ways, and dried f ruits; the higher classes alone being enabled 
to eat flesh. Tea, though very expensive, is much used, being the great 
luxury of all who can command the means to purchase it. It is prepare! 
by boiling the leaf with soda, and adding butter or gbi, a pinch of salt, and 
a little cream or milk to the decoction, in which mode it is said to be 
palatable and nutritious. 

Amusements. —Chaugan or polo is the great game of the Baltis, Most 
villages have their polo grounds enclosed and kept for the purpose. The 
people are passionately fond of the game; all who can get a pony to mount 
join in it. (Drew) 

The ruling classes. — In general theclaes of rajas and the class of wazfrs 
in Baltistau are not only better looking than the ordinary Balli, but have 
certain differences of cast of features. The rajas are of several different 
stems, more or less connected by marriage; it is not uncommon to see them 
with a light complexion and light eyes, and a hooked nose, in all these 
respects differing from their Balt! subjects. The wazfr class intermarry 
among themselves, and also take girls from among the ordinary Baltfs for 
their wives; hence they have a larger proportion of Balti blood than their 
masters. It is probable that Da id blood is shared by the Balti rulers. 

Military features, —With the exception of the Skardu new fort there 
is no work of any importance in the province. The forts at Drds, Kargil, 
Shigar, etc.,are much of the same description, namely, square, mud-bastioned 
works with walls about 25 feet high. They could offer no resistance even 
against mountain guns. 
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Owing to tlie nature of the roads, an enemy advancing either up or 
down the Indus or Sbyok could be resisted by a small force every mile of 
the road, which could he rendered temporarily impassable by the defenders. 
Skardu could best be attacked by the passes connecting it with Astor, 
(Vigne — Cunningham — Thornton — Drew.) 

BALTI-BRANGSA or BRANGZA, KARAKARAM oh KARAKORAM 
BRANGSA—Lat. 35° 37' 42". Long.' Elev. 17,180'. 

A halting-place, 170 miles north of Leli, on the Karakoram route, and at 
the north end of the Karakoram pass. It merely consists of a rock, which is 
used as a shelter by travellers, situated on the right of the sandy ravine 
which comes down from the Karakoram pass to the north. No grass 
or fuel procurable. 

It is 28 miles from Aktagh and 22 from Daolat-Beguldi. (Trotter — 
Johnson.) 

BALTI-PfTLU—Lat. 35° 25'. Long.77° 55'. Elev. 10,167'. 

Encampment 128 miles north of Ldh. There are three small stone huts 
here, situated about 10 miles south-east of the Karakoram pass. 

No water, wood, or grass procurable. (Johnson.) 

BALTORO— 

An enormous glacier at the head of the Braldu valley in Baltislan. It 
runs east and west. Colonel Montgomery estimated its length at 30 miles, 
and its breadth from ono to two miles and a half. 

BAMAY—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A large village, situated about 7 miles north of Sopur, in the Zainagir 
pargana, at the foot of the range which separates that pargana from the 
Lolab valley. 

BAMBAS— 

In the extreme north-west of Chibhal and beyond it as well, on the borders 
of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from the rest, but still near 
enough to them to be classed under the same general name of Chibhali. 
These are the Kakkas and the BambAs; they people the banks of the 
Jhelum between Gingl and Mozafarabad and up the lower part of the 
Kishan Ganga valley. The Bambas prevail on the right bank of the 
J helum, and the Kakkas on the left. “ I know of little difference be¬ 
tween the two ; their ground is generally spoken of a3 ‘ Kakka-BambA ’ 
country; they are stout, strong-built fellows, that may be described as 
intermediate between that of the other Chibhalis and that of the Kash¬ 
miris; they have a less pleasant expression than either, for in disposition 
they are somewhat surly." (Drew, p. 69.) 

BAMUNtf—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A small village of mud-built houses with thatched roofs, about 2 miles 
south of Pakapura, on the path between Shupion and Clirar. 
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BANAG0ND— Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 74° 78'. Elev. 

This village cousists of two or three huts ; it is situated near the left bank 
of a branch of the Dudh Gangs, about 4 miles north of Chrfir. 

BANDAKOT—Lat. 34° 89'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village near the loot of the pass leading into the Gurais valley. It is 
44 miles from Bandipura, on the north shore of the Wular lake, and lies 
on the banks of it charming rivulet, completely shut in by a high range of 
mountains. 

Bandakdt was the residence of a m&lik, some of whose family were in 
existence when Vigne visited the place. (Hugel-~Ftgne.) 

BAN DA PtJ R—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village situated at the confluence of a small stream on the left bank 
of the Jhelura, between Awantipur and Pnmpur. 

BANDARKOT—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 75° 47'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bbaga, just above 
the confluence of the Maru Wurdvrin river. Below the village is a rope 
bridge across the Chenali on the path to Kishtwar, which lies about 0 
miles to the south, (llerveg.) 

BANDERGUND—Lat 34° 30'. Long. 74° 12' Elev. 

A village situated just south-west of Trigumina, on the right bank of the 
Kamil. The small branch which leaves the main stream at this village is 
called the Gretwari. (Montgomerie.) 

BANDI or BAND1NAR—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A small village of four houses in Lower Drawer, situated above the 
right bank of the Kisban Ganga river. It is watered by u small stream 
which flows down from the hills. There are some wild fruit and other 
trees about the village. 

BANDI—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Peliasa district north of the Jbelum. It is situated near 
a path into the Karnao valley, which lies over the. mountains to the north. 

BANDI—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 

A large village on the slope of the hill above the left bank of the Ningil 
stream, almost opposite to Kountra, on the road between Sopur and 
Gulmarg. 

It contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being mostly zamiudars; 
there are also three carpenters, a bania, and two weavers. 

BANDI—Lat. 83° 47'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

This village lies iu a narrow valley abovi the path from Punch to Mandi, 
about 9 miles from the former and 3 from the latter place. 

It coutaius twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamiudars, and 
produces rice and dry crops. 
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BAN DI— Lat. 34° 24'. Long, 73° 31'. Kiev. 

A village situated on the right, bank of the Kishuo Gangs river, about 
3 miles north of Mozafarabdd. The valley of the Kalian Ganga here 
opens out into a wide and level plain. There are very few trees near the 
village, but the land is said to be very fruitful, producing rice, as well 
as some cotton and other dry crops. There are about thirty houses in the 
village, five belonging to Saiads, and five to Gujars; there is also a 
blacksmith and a bania. Saiad Mir Ghulktn Samardiui, originally an 
inhabitant of Peshawar, has been lambardar of Baudi for twenty years. 

BANDIPtfRA—Lat. 34° 85'. Long. 74° 41'. Kiev. 5,200'. 
Was once a large and flourishing town on the north-east side of tho Wular 
lake, but is now much dilapidated, and is merely a village of log huts. 
It is situated about 2 miles from tho margin of the lake, between two of 
its feeders, the Handipura and Erin nolat; when the water is high, boats 
can ascend to within a short distance of the place by moons of the former 
of these streams. The town contains nothing of interest, but occupies an 
important position aa the staiting-poiut for the Gurais valley, and for 
Gilgit and Skardu. Srinagar is distant 35 miles south-east by water 
from Bandipura, and Gurais 36 miles north-east by a good road. A road 
also lies from this place over the mountains to the Gangarbal lake on the 
top of Haramuk. The distance by land to Sopur is about 16 miles; the 
road leads round the northern shores of the lake, and is mostly smooth and 
level. There is a shady encamping ground in front of the village. Supplies 
abundant. With reference to the waters of the lake having receded from 
tho village, Vigne attributes the diminution to the wearing away of the 
rocky bottom of the bed of the Jhelum in the Baramdla pass, and antici¬ 
pates that in after-ages, in the common course of eventB, the lake will be 
drainer! altogether. Mulberries and cherries are very plentiful. ( Battt — 
Barroto.) 

BANDOR—Lat 33° 36'. Long. 73* 58'. Elev. 

A village in Piinch, on the slope of the hill above the right bank of the 
Punch Toi. It contains twenty houses. 

bandrAl- 

A caste of Mtans who used to govern the country called Bundralta (q v .), of 
which the present town of llamnagnr was the capital. Their rule was 
displaced by that of the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh, who took Rdmnagar 
and held it for a time. There are some remains of the houses of the rulers 
of the time of the Mandial Mfins at RamnSgar, but their descendants do not 
live there; they fouud a home and pension in British territory. ( Dreto,p. S6.) 

bandrAlta— 

The country formerly occupied by the Bandrdl caste of Mfans, of which 
Rdmnsgar 13 the capital, now known as the Ramnagar district. (Drew ) 
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BANDO—Lat. 35° 29'. Lon-. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A very small pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It, lies on the 
right bank of the river and contains about twenty houses. 

BAND0SAR—Lat. 33° 3*'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A small village in tho Diosur pargaua, about 3 miles south-east of 
Kulgarn, and 10 miles north-west of Shahnbad. The village lies to the 
north of a raDge of low hills, on the bank of a cool and clear stream 
which flows in front of it. Supplies are not very abundant. There are 
some very eligible spots for encamping. (Ince.) 

BANGAS—Lat 34° 22'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A valley in the mountains south-west of Shalurah, in which the Bangas 
stream, one of tho headwaters of the Kamil river, rises. Ou the Bangas 
tnaidan there is an abundance of excellent grass in summer, and it is much 
frequented by Guiars. 

bangil- 

A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamrtfj division; it lies on the 
south-west 6ide of the valley of Kashmir, between Firozpur and Patan, 
sloping down from the mountains to the morass on the left bank of the 
Jhelum. It is naturally an arid district, intersected by narrow and shallow 
ravines, but by means of irrigation a considerable amount of rice is culti¬ 
vated round the villages; dry crops and a little cotton are also grown. 
The tahsil is at Lolpur. 

BANGLA—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Burr.il stream, which runs iDto the Kishan 
Ganga at Gdrais. From this village a road goes to Astor and Gilgit 
over the ridge to the north, which it crosses by a pass called the Kamri ; 
the road over the pass is made along the face of the nala ; it is completely 
closed for five or six months in the year; as soon as the snow melts, about 
the middle of June, laden ponies can cross, as the pass then becomes very 
easy and the road is always in good order. 

This has of late years come to be considered on the whole the easiest 
route to the above-named places, and it shortens the journey to Astor by 
ouo march. ( Drew — Manifold.) 

B A NI —Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 31'. Kiev. 

A village in the liasaoli district, most pleasantly situated in a flat plain on 
the left bank of the Siowa, at a bend of the stream, which is usually ford¬ 
able, but is crossed by a kadal bridge at the north end of the village. 
Just above the bridge is a Hindu temple, of the usual psgoda form com¬ 
mon to these hills; it. is surrounded by line shady trees and adorned with 
some quaint carvings. There is much cultivation round the village, whiob 
contains about twenty Iioubcs, a third of the inhabitants being Muham¬ 
madans. On the bank of the stream is a long strip of fine turf shaded by 
trees, which forms a conveuieut spot for encamping. Supplies and coolies 
are obtainable. 
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banIa— 

A caste of Dogras. They are the lower class of traders of different kinds, 
shopkeepers for the most part, small and pettifogging. (Drew.) 

BANIHAL—Lat. Long. Elov. 

A populous and well-cultivated district, which lies to the south of the Pan- 
jal range, between Naoshera and Kishtwar; it comprises the valleis of the 
Mohu and Banihal streams, which are enclosed by lofty mountains. In 
the time of the Emperor Akbar, Banihal was constituted a pargana and 
esteemed an integral part of Kashmir. Traces of the connection exist to 
this day, a large proportion of the inhabitants being Muhammadans, and 
in dress, appearance, and language, assimilating to Kashmiris. 

baniiiAl— 

This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the Panjal range, south-west of 
Vernag, and flowing in a southerly direction unites with the Mohu, near 
the village of Nachilann, in lat. .‘Id 0 HZ', long. 75° 13', forming the Bich- 
lari river, an affluent of the Chenab. 

Along the bottom of the valley are evergreens and deciduous trees, 
making a beautiful and varied foliage. The steep hillsides above have 
long-leaied pines scattered over them. Among these the high road from 
Jamu to Kashmir runs, cut into the bank in winding contours high above 
the stream. Farther up the valley the road comes to the very edge of the 
stream, which flows among fallen rocks, often rushing over them in rapids. 
The valley is covered with rioe-ficlds and scattered villages, marked by 
groves of trees, chiefly walnut, horse chestnut and elm, with the ordinary 
fruit-trees; but the plane and black poplar do not occur, nor are any vines 
cultivated in this valley. The winter is said to be quite as severe as in 
Kashmir; and the elevation is a little greater, the lower villages being 
about 5,500 feet, while the highest fields are about 6,000 feet. In the 
woods, fothergilla cherry and sycamore are common, and the greater part 
of the vegetation is identical with that of Kashmir. 

The high-road from Jamu to Kashmir follows the banks of this stream 
throughout its entire course, crossing it by a bridge between the villages of 
Tati and Banihal. (Thornton—Bates — Drew.) 

BANIHAL—Lat. 83° 27'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

This village, which used to be called Deogal, may be considered a continu¬ 
ation of Adlkut, from which it is distant a few hundred yards north. It 
is situated on the left bank of the stream, on the road from Jamu to Kash¬ 
mir by the Banihal pass, and is about 12 miles south of Vernag. The 
baradarl, a large red brick building, occupies an airy situation towards the 
northern end of the village ; it contains a long room, about 50 feet by 
20, with three small chambers communicating with it. The inhabitants 
are nearly all Muhammadans. Supplies and coolies obtainable. There 
is a telegraph office. 
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BANIHAL—Lat. 83° 81'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. »,200'. 

Thu name of the pass by which the main road from Jamu to Kashrofr 
crosses the Panj£l range about 6 milts south-west of Verntig, in the Shahn- 
b4d valley. The ascent begins almost immediately after leaving Veruag, 
and is very steep. On the south side, the ascent, about 2i miles, is neither 
very steep nor very rough. The geological formation of the mountain is 
the amygdaloidal trap; the south side is quite bare of trees, and is covered 
with grass and grey rocks. The top is level, and there are two ponds of 
water on it, and a stone hut used as a dftk station at the north end, from 
whence a glorious view of the plains of Kashmir bursts suddenly upon 
those who are entering the valley by this route; looking in the opposite 
direction appears a vast and dreary sea of mountains, rising one beyond the 
other in immense waves, with nothing to break the melancholy sameness. 
On the north the forest extends for a long way up the mountain sides. 
Camels can enter Kashmir by this route, and the truffle on the road is al¬ 
ways considerable, as it is passable nearly all the year round for laden ponies, 
except when there is much snow ucoompanied with a high wind; at such 
times incautious travellers not (infrequently lose their lives in attempting the 
passage. The line of road on the north side of the pass seems capable of 
considerable improvement. (Vignc.) 

Thomson, ascending from the Kashmir side, says : " Ascending rapidly 
ou a ridge, the brushwood gave place to a fine wood of maple, horse-chest¬ 
nut, cherry, hazel, and elm, all just bursting into leaf. The dip of 
the limestone rocks was exceedingly variable. The ascent continued rapid. 
Birch at last appeared among the other trees, and, as the elevation increased, 
it began to predominate. About the same time limestone gave place to a 
slaty rock, which was immediately followed by an amygdaloid, which 
continued to the summit. Both the slate and the limestone appeared to 
have been upheaved by the igneous rock. On the upper part of the ascent 
the birch became more and more stunted ; it was here almost the ouly tree. 
Here the hills were bare and rocky ; on the opposite side a shady wood, 
chiefly consisting of pines, rose to a level considerably higher than the 
pass, which was a depression in the ridge, considerably overtopped by the 
hills on both sides. The crest of the pass was undulating and covered with 
greensward. The southern slope of the rango was bare, scarcely even a 
bush being visible ; and the Banihal valley, nearly 4,000 feet below, appeared 
as a prefectly level plain.” (Thomson, p. 298.) 

The route—Jamu to Srinagar—is closed for horses for two months 
or so from ChristmaB onwards, on account of the depth of snow on the 
Banihal pass. For two or three days together it may be closed for men, 
who cannot cross when the wind is violent aud the suow deep. (Drew.) 
(See also “ Routks. ”) 
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BANJIL-Lat. 32° 39'. Long. 75° 51'. Kiev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, coDsistiug of a few scattered houses, 
situated high up oa the southern slopes of the Ramratchan mountain. 
The path between Basaoli and Budrawir crosses the range by tile lianjil 
Gali just to tho east of this village. 

BAN K ROAR—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 78° 42'. Elev. 

A village containing fifteen houses, situated above the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga river, about 2 milos west of Balngrau, on the path leading 
to Mozafarab<d. There arc a few trees and much nruble land about the 
place, part of which is cultivated by the farmers of neighbouring villages, 
the extent of cultivation depending upon the quantity of water obtainable; 
there is usually hut a scanty supplv from a rill which Hows down to the 
west. Prom this village, Baran, in Lower Drawer, may be reached by tho 
path along the right bank of the Kishan Claugn, or by that lying over the 
Chowgali spur. 

BANMATTU—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A small village in the Nowbug Nai, containing three houses, situated 
above the right hank of the stream just west of the path lying up the 
valley towards the Margan pass. 

BANMCLA—Lat. SS” S3'. Long. 7a c S'. Elev. 

A large village in the Diosur pargana, situated in an uninteresting valley 
by the path between the Bringhin-Lannor valley and Hnnjipiir. 

BANNIALPORA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long 74° 84'. Elev. 

A Gujar villago, situated on the slopes of the mountains north-west of the 
Wular lake ; it lies about a mile north-west of Alsu, on the path towards 
the Lolab valley. 

BANOK LA—Lat. 35° 2o'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A pass in Baltistin, on a road between Skardu and Astor. Elevation 
about 15,500 feet. There is a fatiguing ascent from the Skardu side, and 
near the summit there is a shallow glacier. Five glaciers are visible from 
the flat space on the summit. Doscent on Astor side very long. (See 
“ Routes.'') 

The principal road connecting Astor with Skardu passes this way vid 

Los. 

BANSKOR—Lat. 32° 43'. Long. 76° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Siowa stream. The path for cattle from 
Basaoli to Badrawar passes through this village. 

BANYlR—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

The name given to the marshy plain which lies between the two branches 
of the Jhelum, which they form just before entering the Wular lake. 
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BAO FORT—Lat. 82° 41'. Long. 74° 56'. Kiev. 

Siie “Jam<j.” 

BAPUMRISHI-Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 26'. Kiev. 

The name vulgarly applied to the shrine of IMba Paiyatn-ud-din, which is 
prettily situated ou a grassy slope, surrounded by forest, on the top of the 
lower range of hills, below the northern end of the Gulmarg strath. 

The situation is cool and healthy, and the rainfall is considerably less 
than on the Gulmarg, which is 1,000 feet higher. 

Bapornrishi is distant about 24 miles east from Srinagar, 14 miles south¬ 
west from Patan, and 16 miles south from Sopur. Around the shrine 
is a cluster of buildings, built of timber, the lintels and door-posts of which 
are embellished with some elegant carvings. 

Thero is a masjid, and four houses for the accommodation of travellers,, 
with tho necessary offices. 

Slips of paper, containing prayers, vows, and notifications of pilgrim¬ 
ages made to the shrine by important personages, are pasted on the entrance, 
and an inscription affixed to the carved doorway states that it was added (in 
the year 1849 A.I).) by Subbur Rishi, the present khalifa or superior of 
the brotherhood. 

From the month of April to the end of October, a mela or fair, which is 
largely attended for purposes of trade, is held every Monday and Thursday 
of each week; a religious festival takes place in the month of December, on 
the anniversary of the saint's death, which is held to have occurred in A.D. 
1475. Baba Paiy£m-ud-din was a disciple of Zaina Shah, whose ziSrat is 
at the village of Eishmakan, in the Lidar valley. There arc forty rSshis or 
priests attached to the shrine, who are bound to a life of celibacy; any 
member infringing this rule is summarily expelled the community. They 
hold different ranks, and arc recruited by children devoted by the vows of 
their grateful parents to a religious life. The novices are at first employed 
as shepherds, or labourers, or in menial offices about the shrine; all vacan¬ 
cies occurring among the rishis are filled by selection from among them, the 
lot being supposed to be guided by visions and dreams vouchsafed to the 
members of the brotherhood. 

Persons coming to make their vows at the shrine present the right leg, 
head, and skin of a sheep to the priests ; the remainder they keep for them¬ 
selves. Presents of money and other valuables are also made; nothing is 
permitted to be taken sway, and should any pilgrim possess any surplus at 
the expiration of his visit, he is expected to bestow it for the benefit of the 
shrine; indigent travellers, on the other hand, are entertained at tho 
expense of the community. 

The fame of the shrine is not confined to Muhammadans, as among the 
pilgrims are many Hindus, the women even vowing to dedicate the object 
of their prayers to the service of the saint. 

The revenues of the neighbouring villages of Tsontputbar, Alrputhao 
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and Nambalnar, on the road towards Kountra and Hajibal, and Wangil, on 
the way to Khipur, are devoted to the support of the shrine. 

Bapumrishi is well supplied with water from a rill which flows down 
from the mountains. 

There is a small wooden pavilion for the accommodation of European 
visitors. 

BARA or TANSKIR—Lat. 35* 11'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 8,300' approx. 

A collection of hamlets on the left bank of the Skyok in Khapalu (Raltis- 
tin). It stretches 3 or -1 miles along the river. The mountains above it 
end in a lofty, nearly perpendicular cliff, down which there are several 
waterfalls which irrigate the fields. It contains about a hundred and fifty 
houses. A path from here crosses the Kailas range to the Indus valley. 

BARACHAR—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 74 n 20'. Elev. 

This village lies above the right bank of the Dali-Nar stream, about 16 
miles north-east of Punch, above the path towards the Tosha Maidfin. 

It contains fifteen houses, ten being inhabited by Kashmir! zamindars, 
and five by Gujars. There arc a few small walnut trees about the village; 
dry crops alone arc raised. 

BARAI PASS— Lat. Long. Elev. 15,01)0' (?). 

A pass over the Indus-Kishau Ganga watershed, connecting the Buuar 
valley of Shinaka with the Kel Dara, in Kashmir territory. It is quite 
impassable from December to the end of March, and is not quite clear 
of snow even in July. From April to November it iB practicable for men 
with loads or unladen cattle. {Ahmad All Khan.') 

BARA LACHA PASS—Lat. 38° 60'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 16,060'. 
Leads over the Himalayas, and is crossed in entering Ladak by the south¬ 
ern or Kulu road, between Zingzing Bar and Kununor Kilang stages. 

A steep path rises from the lake of Chugam and leads round to tho 
back of the pass, and to the summit, which iB tolerably level. The peaks 
rise about 1,000 feet higher than the pass, and in all the slopes and crests 
of the chain the snow lies in vast undisturbed masses. To the right of 
the road ia a plain at least 2 miles in extent, skirted by a rivulet. Beyond 
■jhe plain the path is rugged and follows the loft bank of the stream to the 
Yum m lake. There is a pile of stones ( mani) at the summit of the pass. 
It is closed by the snow from October to the end of June. During the 
summer months the road is good between Kulu and L6h. ( Moorcroft — 
Cayley.) 

BARAMGALA—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A small village on the road between Bhimbar and Kashmir, situated in a 
deep gorge at the foot of the Rattan Pir pass, near the conlluence of the 
Cbitta Pani (Suran or Punch river), with the Purni stream, a dashing 
mountain torrent which flows from the south-east. 
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Baramgala is distant 70 miles north-east of Bbimbar, and 80 miles 
south-west of Srinagar. 

The village lies in the territory of the r4ja of Punch; it is situated upon 
a small plateau, which is surrounded by high and rugged mountains about 
160 feet above the left bank of the Chitta river. Just below the village 
on the opposite bank of tho river, there is an old stone fort, which is built 
on a lofty and commanding peak. 

The village contains about forty flat-roofed cottages, and is inhabited 
by both Hindds and Muhammadans, amongst whom are some blacksmiths 
and n&lbandt. In the rains the climate is said to be very unhealthy, 
fevers and dysentery prevailing. The hills above, to the north, are crowded’ 
with Uujars; the pasturage is rank, and not to be compared with that on 
the opposite side of the valley. In these hills is a vast quantity of iron ore, 
not merely in the rocks, but the soil resembles gravel, and this is impreg¬ 
nated with it; there are villages higher up, consisting entirely of miners and 
blacksmiths. Around these villages are innumerable excavations; they are 
mostly some 12 feet in diameter and from 3 to 8 feet in depth. In this 
locality the compass is of course useless. 

A beautiful waterfall to the north-east of the village is worthy the 
attention of the traveller. There is a good bungalow for visitors with 
six rooms; the encamping ground is very limited. Supplies and coolies are 
obtainable. 

The road from Baramgala to Poshiana leads up the bod of the stream, 
which it crosses and recrosses twenty-five times; the bridges are very 
lightly put together, being made out of long pine trees; they nre decidedly 
rickety, and timid animals are liable to become nervous when crossing 
them, and to give a great deal of trouble. ( Montgomerie. — Manifold.) 

BARAMtfLA—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A town situated at the mouth of the gorge by which the river Jkelum 
leaves the valley of Kashmir. 

It is said to have been founded by Husliki, an Indo-Scythian king, and 
to have been formerly called Ilushkipur. It has a picturesque aspect, a 
damp, eold climate, a celebrity for rain and Btorras, and a great name for 
earthquakes. In the summer of 18»5 this town was completely ruined by 
earthquake. 

The insincere character of the inhabitants is supposed to have earned 
for the place the name it bears; the Muhammadans, however, usually call it 
Waramul. Baramula is the tahsfl station of the Kruhin paigana; it ex¬ 
tends for about a mile along the right bank of the Jhelum, but has little 
depth. The hills by which it is almost surrounded are bare and without 
beauty. 

The Jhelum flows in a broad stream, about 160 yards wide. The still¬ 
ness of its current is a striking contrast to the angry torrent it becomes a 
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few miles lower down, where it ceases to be navigable, and does not again 
become so until it readies Oiu, in lat. 33° 40', long. 73° 50V At the east 
end of the town it is crossed by a bridge in good repair: having a span of 
146 yards and a breadth of 16 feet, of similar construction to those 
at Srinagar. 

Baramula is distant 104 miles (ten marches) from Mari by the old road 
vid Dana, and eleven marches by the new; it is the easiest of all the routes 
from Kashmir to the Pan jab. 

By land Baramula is distant about 31 miles from Srinagar, but the 
journey may be accomplished by water in about twenty hours; the return 
passage by the Noru canal route takes about six hours less. 

Sopur is six hours' journey by boat above Baramula. 

A bad road connects Baramula with Abbotab&d, distant 125 miles; 
(nine regular marches). 

There are two roads between Baramula and Gulmarg, which is distant 
about 15 miles; from Gulmarg, Sulan on the Bhimbar and Punch road 
may be reached in four marches. 

The town of Baramula contains about 850 houses, and the inhabitants 
are said to number 8,000,* a considerable proportion being Hindus, 
of whom a number are Brahmins. The houses are mostly three or four 
stories high, and are built chiefly of wood with pent-roofs; the roofs 
are covered with birch bark, which is overlaid with earth, and which, 
owing to the moisture of the climate, is usually coverd with grass and 
flowers. 

To the west of the town, on the right bank of the river, is the canton¬ 
ment, a small enclosure with a windmill-like tower. Ou the same bank 
of the river, at the north end of the bridge, are traces of some ruins form¬ 
ing a quadrangle. 

The fort was totally destroyed by the earthquake of 1885. 

In addition to the water of the Jhelum, there are numerous wells in the 
town, which, judging from the length of the leverpole, must be of unusual 
depth ; there is, however, a great want of trees and shade. On th'e loft 
bank of the river, just east of the fort, is a large garden, enclosed by a 
line of poplars, which forms a convenient spot for encamping. 

Baramula is a customs post and a place of considerable trade; coolies, 
boats, and supplies are always obtaiuable. A telegraph wire connects it 
with 8rinagar and Domel. ( Bales—Barrow —Aylmer.) 

«A RAN-Lat. 31° 26'. Long. 73° 61'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated above the right bank of the Kisban 
Ganga; it stretches for a considerable distance up the hillside and 
along it. 

It contains about forty houses, most of the inhabitants being pahirf 
zamindars of the Kulgan caste ; there are also two Kashmiri weavers, a 
* 4,414 according to the cento* of 1879, 
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blacksmith, and a carpenter. There is a mosque in the village, and a ruined 
house which belonged to Sher Ahmad Kh6n, the late rfija of Karnao. 
There are a few mulberry and other fruit trees about the village; a good 
deal of makai is also grown and some little rice. A small clump of trees 
on the path at the north eud of the village affords a shady spot for 
encamping. A good supply of water is obtainable from small rills which 
flow down through deep channels to the north and south of the village. 

This village was formerly connected by a bridge with Mirpur, on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga, of which now only traces of the piere 
remain. 

BARANl— 

Crops which depend on the rainfall for their production. 

BARD-AIt or BARDHAlt PASS— 

The name given by the Padar people and the Dogr&s to the Umfisi La 
(q.v.). 

BAREREL—Lat. 83° 9'. Long. 75° 34’. Elev. 

A small village containing six bouses, inhabited by Hindus of the Thakur 
caste; it is situated above the right bank of the Chenab, about 3 miles 
west of Doda. 

BARG AM—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village situated about 8 miles south-west of Srinagar; it is the taslnl 
station of the Dausu pargaua. 

BARGtf Tahsil— 

The most westerly tahsil or ilaka of the Gilgit province, which is under 
immediate Kashmfr rule. It comprises the villages of Bargu B61a and 
Pain, Sharot and Shikaidt. The population is about 600. 

BARI—Lat. 84° 39'. Long 74° 1'. Elev. 

This place contains but one house; it is situated on the mountain-side, 
about 2 miles east of Karen, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. It 
may be roached by a path from that village, and also from Monaiyan. 

BARIBEN PASS—Lat. 85° 39'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 14,000'. (?) 
A pass over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connecting 
the Khinar or Talpin valley with the Sai valley in the Gilgit district. It 
is practicable for unladen oattle, but is closed by suow from December to 
the middle of May. There is no vegetation on the pass. The Bari ben 
and Kinejut glens drain together into the Narnaishini, which is itself a 
tributary of the Khinar valley. (Ahmad All Khan.) 

BARIGAH PASS—Lat. 35° 48'. Long. 78° 60'. Elev. 

The Btwig&h pass is that over the watershed between the valley of D£rcl 
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and Eandbari. It lies about 9 miles south-west of the Chonchar pass, 
which it resemble* in many respects, but is at least 500 feet higher and 
more difficult. It is very narrow and easily blocked. From the crest the 
village of Yaktut in DXrdl is about 7 miles distant. Hayward speaks of 
this pass as the Kuli pass. (Ahmad Ali Kkan.) 

BARISIL or BRITZ—Lat. 84° 88'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the left bauk of the Dras river in Khurmang (Baltistin,) 
It contains 26 houses. 

BAItMAS—Lat. 86° 54'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 6,215'. 

A small village on the crest of a plateau overlooking the Gllgit valley. It 
only contains about a dozen houses, but the position is an important one, 
as it completely commands Gilgit fort at a range of 1,300 yards. 
[Barron.) 

BARRAL—Lat. 83° 28'. Long. 73° 65'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, containing about two hundred houses, situated 
on the left bank of the Punch Toi river, about 5 miles south of Kotli, 
on the direct road to Mirpur. The village lies on the top of a spur, and 
extends down to the valley beneath. 

There is a baoli, fed by a good spring, on the roadside. 

BARSALA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 73° 31'. Elev. 

A stage on the Marl-Kashmir road ; an excellent d&k bungalow has been 
built here lately by the maharaja. There is no camping ground, and, as a 
stage, it is only suitable for persons using the d&k bungalow. (Barron.) 

BARSHALA—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 76° 49'. Elev. 

A villago lying on the right bank of the Chen&b, on the path between 
Doda and KishtwSr, and about 4 ioi to the south of Saigat, near which 
place the river is crossed by a suspension bridge. Barshala is a small vil¬ 
lage, but it appears to have many dependencies, and is widely encompassed 
by rich fields of cultivation. 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in this part of the country; wild 
olives and pomegranates are common in the jungles, and sweet limes 
aud bitter oranges are procurable in the villages. 

The Hindu shrine of Barshala Devi is of some reputation in the 
country. ( Vignt — Hervey.) 

BARTSO—Lat. 84° 13'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets said to contain twenty-five houses in the Kartze 
division of the ilaka of Dras (Baltirt&n). It lies along the Palumba Cbu. 

BARWHIE—Lat. 84° 32'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, called also Bar-ab; it oontains six houses, and 
is situated on the right bank of the Kisban Ganga river, almost opposite 
the junction of the Ramau stream. 
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From this village there is a path leading to Skardu, by way of the 
Shingo river. 

BAS—Lat. 38° 19'. Long. 75° 82'. Elev. 

A village in the PeristXn valley, situated on the steep side of the hill above 
the right bank of the stream. It is shaded by fine trees, and contains 
about six houses. 

BASANT PACHMI— 

A festival day, early in our year, on the 6th of the Hindu month of 
Magh. It is held in honour of the coming of spring. Every one on that 
day wears yellow, some dressing completely in that colour, others only 
putting on a yellow pagri. It is the oustom on this day for the maharaja’s 
servants to bring him a natar —a present usually of money, in proportion 
to the pay of the giver. (Drew.) 

BASANTHA RIVER— 

A stream which rises near R£mk6t and, emerging from the hills to the 
westward of Sfimba, enters British territory near Nanga. It has a wide, 
changing, shallow sandy bed, full of quicksands. There is generally water 
in it. (fPingati.) 

BASAOLI—Lat. 32° 30'. Long. 75° 61’. Elev. 2,17o’. 

A town of some importance, which gives its name to a district in the prov¬ 
ince of Jamu. It is situated at the north-east corner of a long open 
valley, between low ridges, lying on the high land about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Ravi, to which the ground drops abruptly 
in a series of steps or terraces. 

It used to be the seat of ono of the rXjaships between which the low 
bills were divided, before Jamu swallowed up so many petty States. The 
town bad already decayed but for the settlement in it of some busy Kash¬ 
miris, who, by their trade of weaving, brought some prosperity. 

During the melting of the sdows, from about the middle of Msy to the 
middle of August, tbe river is at its height, and is then about 200 yards 
wide ; the current runs with such force that the only communication with 
British territory on the opposite bank is carried on by matakt (inflated 
skins); at other seasons of the year a ferry-boat plies, and during the 
winter months the river is fordable. Tbe turnart who work the matakt 
and tbe ferry arrangements generally are under the British authorities, the 
boatmen living on the left bank of the river. 

Basaoli is distant 99 miles from AmritaXr by way of Madhoptir, crossing 
the Ravf by a ferry below tbo Thain fort. 

Badrawfir is 65 miles due north, tbe road lying over tbe Cbatardha r 
pass. Jamti is said to be distant 30 kot to the west, by a good road which 
is divided into three stages. 
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Tbs station of Dalhousie, on tbe mountains to the Dorth-east, may be 
reached in two easy marches. 

Basaoli is estimated to contain about 1,500 houses, with a population 
of about 7,000, vii. 

700 hon»«».Hindds. 

300 „ ....... 'Kashmir! Muhammadans. 

100 „ ....... Hill Muhammadans. 

200 „ ..Shops in bazdr. 

160 „ .ShdUbdfs. 

50 „ . ..Miscellaneous trades. 

Tbe bouses are well built of mud and dressed stone, with fiat mud roofs 
supported on beams of timber; a long street of shops runs through the 
town from north-west to south-east, from which point it bends to the north 
and extends to within a short distance of the palace; in the by-streete are 
numerous gardens. 

There are three strong places in Basaoli, whioh are ail situated towards 
the north-east end of the town, vit., an old fort now used as a treasury, the 
palace, and the fort of Devi Kala, built on the site of an old Hindu temple. 

The old fort, which is situated close to the town, is perched on the top 
of a limestone cone, which rises to a height of about 76 feet from the sur¬ 
rounding plain ; it is a small masonry building, about 60 feet square, with 
a bastion at each corner and a dry well in the middle of the enelosure. The 
walls are cracked and rotten, and it has no armament, being used only as a 
treasury. 

The palace, which stands a little to the north, on the other side of a 
large tank, is an old sqnare building contained by very high walls, whioh 
seem fast decaying. It is at present occupied as a residence by the widowed 
ranf of Kalian Pal, rdja of Belaor. 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, seemingly in good repair. It 
occupies the crest of the ridge which runs almost parallel to the town on the 
north-east, at the distanoe of about half a mile, rising to a height of abont 
300 feet above the level of the town. The sides of the ridge are steep and 
abrupt, and covered with scrub jungle; tbe fort occupies the highest point 
of the crest just before it drops down into the Ravf. 

There is a path which leads up to the fort from the direction of the 
palace, which must be very steep; it could, however, be easily approached 
from the north-west along the ridge. 

The form of the work appears to he an irregular square, with demi-bas¬ 
tions at intervals, and a largo bastion at the south-east ooraer, facing the 
town and river; the walls, which are loopholed, seem to be about 40 feet 
high. The fort is said to be armed with three guns, with a garrison of 
about fifty men, and to have a spring just outside tbe walls in addition to 
the usual tank inside. This fort is also sometimes used as a prison. 
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Basaoli is well supplied with water, as, in addition to the near vicinity 
of the Ravi, there are in the town two large and other small tanks, five 
springs, and numerous wells; of the tanks, the largest is that in front of 
the palace; it is fed by a stone-drain from the hills to the north, and holds 
a supply of water in the driest season of the year. 

There are a considerable number of shawls manufactured in Basaoli, 
but they are inferior in workmanship and material to those made in Kash¬ 
mir. The shal-bafs, however, enjoy liberties and immunities which 
are denied to the same class in the valley. The pashm is imported from 
Kashmir, and is sold at Basaoli at the rate of RIO (British currency) a 
wulti (equal to one and three-quarter seers), an advance of about 25 
per cent.; this is adulterated with toahabshaihi pashm, which costs here 
about R6 for the same weight. 

The valley in which Basaoli stands is flat and highly cultivated ; it 
stretches for about 6 miles to the south-west, and is dotted with numerous 
trees and divided into fields by hedges of prickly pear. 

Supplies are cheap and abundant. 

BA8GO—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the right hank of the Indus, 15 miles below Leh, situated 
in a hollow at the foot of the Basgo thang or plateau. Bellew says ; 
" This undulating plateau is the first bit of open ground we have seen since 
crossing the Photo La. It is an arid waste, with hardly a blade of vege¬ 
tation to vary the bare nakedness of the soil. From the plateau wo 
descended to the Basgo hollow ; it is a fertile and populous tract, and pic¬ 
turesque in the clusters of its Buddhist monuments and neatly-built dwell¬ 
ing houses amidst a general spread of fields and fruit-trees." 

Owing to its sheltered situation Basgo is reckoned the warmest winter 
residence in Ladak. It has a large skahran, or polo ground, now rarely 
used. The monastery is built on a towering rock. 

Two routes from Kbalsi to Leh meet here. Cultivation on banks of 
stream in the hollow. {Belleto — Brew.) Said to contain a hundred and 
fifty houses. 

BASHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardii. It consists of the valley formed by 
the Basha branch of the Shigar. 

In the bottom of the valley there is no flat-only the space occupied by 
the fans which project from the side ravines; each of these fans is the 
seat of a village, a small cultivated tract, with walnut trees scattered 
about it. Often rocky precipices rise from the river Bide, or else from close 
behind the villages, Three thousand feet or so above the villages are the 
pasture grounds, whither the flocks and herds are driven for the summer 
mouths; on these there is often a collection of small stone huts for the shep¬ 
herds to live in. It is only at such heights that any pasture can he got, 
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nnd that still is scanty, as it mast he nourished by the moisture of the 
snow. Higher up the valley the villages are rarer: a tract of many miles 
is passed without one being met with, till Arandu is reached, the highest 
village in the valley. Above this is a glacier, 14 miles broad, which fills 
up the valley. 

Besides the walnut, tbo orbele poplar also grows here, but the apricot 
docs not thrive; and though pears aud apples ripen, they are of an inferior 
kind. 

A road leads up this valley and across to Nagar and Ilunza ; it is the 
road always taken by the Baltfa and Nagar people, but it is in a very bad 
state. ( Drew — Godwin-A usten — Manifold.) 

There is a rope bridge at Scsko. Arandu is connected with Nagar hy 
means of the Hispar pass, which, however, is seldom used. 

The bottom of the valley communicates with the Turmik valley vid the 
Qanto La, which isnpcu for laden coolies in July. 

Jiudcnvours, so far unsuccessful, are being made to discover a pass at 
the head of the Chogo Longma leading to Nagar. Shigar is the tahsil 
station. 


Parliculart of the tlaka of Bdsha. 


Mame of Tills** or group of 
villages. 

Bank 

of 

river. 

Houses. 

Poolee. 

Sheep. 

flora ed 
cattle. 

Ksmerkg. 

Teaar . 


K 

125 

2 

542 

135 

3 carpenters, 1 smith. 

Shutron 


It 

17 

... 

112 

25 


Hemisili 


R 

25 

1 

226 

107 


Niaselu . 


It 

26 


122 

40 


I>oko Cbibiri . 

a • 

K 

SO 

1 

152 

80 

2 carpenters. 

Eroodo . 

• • 


20 

V 

206 

104 

1 carpenter (a small fort, 5 *»r 
6 men.) 

Bisili . . 

• a 

L 

25 

... 

162 

63 

1 carpenter. 

Srako 

a • 

L 

20 

1 

162 

h2 


Zil 


L 

24 

a*, a 

140 

43 


It inn . • 

• a 

i. 

16 


106 

40 


Dogoro . 


L 

24 

... 

180 

63 

1 smith, 1 mochi. 

Dctnul 


L 

6 

... 

41 

22 


Tburgo . 


lj 

23 

... 

189 

73 

1 carpenter. 

Total 


380 

6 

2,229 

827 

8 carpenters, 2 smiths, 1 mochi. 


(Raja of Shigar — Aylmer.) 


bAsha— 

A river in Baltistan, rising in the Kero Ltingma,and forming the western 
branch of the Shigur river. Length about 28 miles to its junction with 
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the Utter river. Liable to inundations, which often do considerable dam¬ 
age to the villages on its banks. These occur from two causes— 

(1) from the bursting glacier lakes ; 

(i) from an unusual amount of rain which causes “ shwSs,” or land¬ 
slips, in the ravines, (Godwin-Jutten.) 

BASHO—Lat. 85° 28'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. abont 9,500'. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu, Baltist&n, on the left bank of the river 
Indus. It is at the re-entering angle made by a bend in the river-valley, 
where, too, a ravine comes down to meet it. There is a small space en¬ 
closed between rocky spurs; the part that is cultivated is orowded with 
fruit-trees; the speciality of the place is grapes, particularly a small black¬ 
currant variety. {Drew.) 

There are thirteen hamlets, of which the largest are Barsingo and 
Mutilo. 

The pargann possesses about a hundred and fifty houses. The usual 
crops are grown. There is a polo-grouud at the Guncho hamlet. A road 
goes up this valley to the Banok La. {Aylmer.) 

BASIN— Lat. 35° 55'. Long 74° lb'. Elev. 5,050'. 

Two small hamlets on each side of the Kergah river at its mouth. They 
really form part of Gilgit, as the cultivation of Basin Min is almost con¬ 
tinuous with that of Gilgit; together they contain about twenty houses. 
Basin B41a is inhabited by refugees from Yasin. [Harrow.) 

BASMAN— Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 15° 83'. Kiev. 

A small village in the Maru Wardwin valley, lying on the path some 
little distance from the right bank of the river. It contains a rude masjid, 
and some twenty houses built entirely of wood, with wooden pent-roofs, 
two or three stories high. 

A small mad fort, having six bastions, but in a very dilapidated state, 
commands the little hamlet, and is situated on the slope of a hill which 
towers far above, the summit of which is covered with snow. The eleva¬ 
tion of the fort above the village is not 100 feet; it is commanded by 
many of the surrounding heights. This fort is said to have been built by 
order of the wazfr Zorawlr, 

A foot-path lies over the mountains to Goguldar, a village at the north¬ 
east extremity of the Khourpara pargana; it is only practicable during the 
height of summer. 

A considerable stream flows into the Maru WardwSn river just south 
of Basman. Supplies cannot be depended on. {Ilenvey.) 

BASTI—Lat. 32° 58'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A small village, surrounded by some cultivation, situated above the right 
bank of the Haluni stream, about 6 miles south of Badrawlr, on the road 
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to Baaaoli. It contains six houses, four being inhabited by Hindus and 
two by Muhammadans. 

The Haluni stream is crossed by a bridge about a mile above the 
village. 

BATA—Lat. 84° 84'. Long. 78° 64'. Elev. 

A village in Lower DrawXr, situated above the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river. It contains four houses, a maejid, and the zlirat of Saiad 
Lai Sbih. There are a few fruit and other trees about the village, which 
is supplied with water by a little stream Bowing from a spring on the hill 
above. 

The bridge which usually crosses the Kishan Ganga on the path 
between this village and Sbarkdt, about 8 miles to the north-east, is now 
in ruins. 

BATAL—Lat. 83° 41'. Long. 74° 1'. . Elev. 

A village in Punch, on the path to K6tli, about 10 miles south-west of 
Punch ; it stretches for a great distance along the left bank of the Ptinch 
T<5i river. 

The bouses, which are much scattered, number in all about one hundred, 
all the inhabitants beiug Muhammadans, and for the most part zamfndars; 
there are two or three families of boatmen, who are employed in working 
the neighbouring ferry below the village of Ser. 

The rice-fields below this village are very extensive, and dry crops are 
also cultivated on the upper slopes. 

bAtal— 

A caste of Muhammadans. It is one of those tribes whose members are 
outcasts from the community ; they have to do the dirtiest work, part of 
their trade being to remove and skin carcases and to cure leather. They are 
divided into two classes: the higher class follow the Muhammadan rules 
as to eating, but the lower class eat carrion. From among this class are 
provided the musicians and dancing girls. 

Probably the remnants of inhabitants earlier than the Aryans. (Drew.) 

BATALKOT—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

This village lies about 21 miles north-east of Pdncb, near the mouth of 
a narrow valley leading to the Nurpur and Sang Safid passes. 

Iron is mined in the vicinity, and the inhabitants, comprising about 
ten Muhammadan families, are engaged in its manufacture, and also in 
agriculture. The iron here produced sells for 6 seers the rupee (British 
currency). 

BATAPtf RA—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A village lying a few miles north of Srinagar, the tahsfl station of the 
Phak pargana. 
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BAl'GtJND—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A large village in tlie Tral valley, lying at the northern foot of the Multrag 
hill, the east spur of the Wastarwau mountain. 

BATGtfND— Lat. 38° 38'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slope of the mountains on the northern side of the 
Shahabid valley. It lies on the direct path from Vern6g to the Bring 
parguna. 

BATIYAN—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 73° 34'. Elev. 

A village lying on the left hank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 6 miles 
north-east of Moznfarab£d, on the path towards Titwal. It contains five 
houses; both rice and dry crops are grown in the fields, which are much 
scattered; a small stream flows down from the hills through the village. 

BAYKAL!;— Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 60'. Elev. 

This village, or suburb of Srinagar, is called Batamal Sahib by the Kash¬ 
miris. It lies on the banks of the Dudh Ganga river, about half a mile west 
of the Shcr Garhi, the intervening ground being a level plain ; to tho north¬ 
west stretches the wide expanse which is used as a parade ground, and to the 
west and south-west the Bimman Nambal or morass. A substantial kadal 
bridge spans the Dudh Ganga in the middle of the village, and there is 
another similar bridge at tho end of the avenue of poplars, about 600 
yards to the north ; this latter is about 144 feet in length and 25 feet in 
breadth. 

There are some gardeus and fruit-trees in the village, and much rice 
cultivation near it. 

An estimate of the population gives eighty bouses inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan zaroiudars; twenty pandits, including two shopkeepers; one 
hundred sbal-bdfs ; seven shopkeepers, Muhammadans; three washermen; 
two watchmen; three messengers; ten sweepers; two blacksmiths; a 
carpenter; two cotton-cleansers ; four mullas ; twelve pfrz&das; aud fifteen 
houses inhabited by sepoys and their families. 

The suburb also contains three mosques, and the shrine of Batmalu 
Sahib. 

BATOLI—Lat. 33° 3'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawar, containing about sis bouses; it is situated 
on tbe right bank of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south of the 
village of Kallain, the usual stage between Badrawdr and Doda. 

BATPtjRA—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of tbe Suknfig river, at tho foot of 
the mountains north-cast of the Tosha Maidin. 'Qiis village seems to be 
identical with Kanyelharaa,- which contains ono hundred and sixty houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zammdars, ten ehal-bdfs, seven pandits, two 
bakers, aud two banias. 
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When the rivers are in flood, the Suknag is said to be navigable for 
large boats as high up as Hatpura. 

BATPCRA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A small village situated at the foot of a spur from the range of hills on 
the north-east side of the Maehipura pargana; it lies on the road from 
Sopur to Shalurah, and is watered by a small stream, a branch of the 
JDangerwari. 

The village is surrounded with rice-fields, and contains the ziarat of 
Babawadin Gang Bakah. 

BATPtlRA—Lat. 33° 43'. . Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A suburb of Shupion, called also Batgund ; it lies to the north-west of the 
towu, on the right bank of the Rembiara, and contains about fifteen houses 
inhabited exclusively by Hindus. Many of the houses are substantial brick 
buildings. 

North-west of the village is a suitable spot for encamping, well shaded 
by trees, and supplied with good water. 

BATTERGAN—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, where there is a numerous colony of 
monkeys. It contains a liana, and plenty of supplies are procurable, 
(Elmslie — Montgomerie.) 

BATtJ— 

A pargana of the Miraj division, lying on the right bank of the Rembiara 
river, on the south-west side of the valley of K ashmir. Shupion is the 
tab ail and zilla station. 

BAT0—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A village containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the Maru 
Wardwan river, almost opposite the village of Wardw&u. 

It lies on a small plateau above the left bank of the stream which flows 
down from the Margan pass; there is a kadal bridge across this torrent 
just below the village. 

BAWAN- Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Lidar river, containing a magnificent 
spring; it is about 1J miles from the ruins of Martund, situated under the 
northern side of the karewa of Islamabad, from whence by the direct 
road it is about 5 miles distant. 

The spring, which is esteemed very sacred, gushes with impetuosity 
from a horizontal fissure iu the limestone rock at the foot of the hills 
behind the village ; the water is received into tanks, which swarm with fish. 
There is a fine grove of chunars in the village. Supplies procurable. 

BAWANJl— Vide " BtfNJf.” 
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BAYLI—Lat. 38° 10'. Long. 76° 34'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the top of the hill north-west of Dodaj it eon- 
tains about thirty houses, two thirds of the population being Hindus. 

B&AKAN—Lat. 32° 41'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, containing six or seven houses, situ¬ 
ated above the right bank of the Siowa river, near the junction of the Kad 
stream, which is crossed by a wooden bridge. Below the village there is 
a temporary bridge across the Siowa on the path to Sertal. 

Beakan lies to the west of the direct path between Basaoli and Bad- 
rawfir, but cattle are required to take the road which passes through the 
village.' 

BE HAT— 

A name of the oliief river of Kashmir. (See " Jkklum.”) 

BEI NALA— 

A hill torrent which flows southward about 2 miles to the cast of Rijpfir. 
Water generally lies in the bed. (Wingate.) 

BEJA—Lat. 82° 57'. Long. 75° 48'. Flev. 

A village lying south-east of Bncbawar, on the road to Chamba, by the 
Pddri pass. The Neru river is bridged beneath it. 

BELA-Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A small village about 16 miles nortb-eaBt of Punch, on the steep side of 
the mountain on the left bank of the Dali Nar strenm, which here flows 
through a very narrow valley. Bela contains twelve houses inhabited by 
Gujars; there is a little dry cultivation and a few stunted walnut trees 
about the village. 

BELOH-Lat. 83° 31'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 

A small hamlet consisting of three or four shepherds' huts, on the road 
between Rajaori and Alfabad Snrdi by the Nandan Sar pass, 19 miles from 
Rajaori and 12 miles from Aliabad Sarai. Tho mountains here are long, 
smooth, and sloping, and in summer covered with magnificent pasturage. 
No supplies procurable; fuel must be brought from a point a mile distant; 
water abundant. The Rupri valley may be reached from Beloh in a short 
march by an easy road passing over the Darhal pass and by the Bbdg Sar. 

( Allgood.) 

BEM— 

The only caste division of the Lad tiki's. It consists of blacksmiths and 
musicians, who are considered low: with none of them will the ordinary 
Lad&kis intermarry. (Dre*>.) 
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BERARI?—Lat. 83° 6'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawfir, inhabited by Hindus and Muhammadans, situated 
above the right bank of the Neru river, which is crossed by a bridge 
below the village, about a mile to the north of it. There is a baraddri 
in the village, and seven houses which are much scattered, and Burrounded 
by cultivation. 

BHACHCHA—Lat. 84° 55'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus in Khurmang (Baltistfin). It 
contains thirty-six houses. (Aylmer.) 

bhadarkAshi— 

Another name foi Bhadarwfih (which the Hindds sometimes give it), 
derived. Drew thinks, from the sacreduess of a shrine on the river-bank 
opposite. 

BHADARWAH —See “ BaubawAr.” 

llHALA—Lat 83° 4'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 

A small Muhammadan village, containing eight houses, on the road from 
Badrawfir to Doda. It stands on the left bank of a small stream, which 
runs into the Bin Kad close to its junction with the Neru river. The Bin 
Kad stream is bridged between this village and Kallain. 

BHAN1YAR—Lat 84° 8'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Harpetkai stream, where it empties 
itself into the Jhelum on the road between Cri and Naoshera. Supplies 
are scarce. From Bbaniyfir, Srinagar may be reached by a path over the 
Sallar pass in five stages. 

East of the village, on the road about 2 miles from Naoshera, stands a 
magnificent ruin, one of the bcBt preserved specimens of ancient architec¬ 
ture in Kashmir; it is a famous place of pilgrimage for Hindus, and is 
much frequented. (Allgood — Growie.) 

BHAO —Fide " Shummal ’Lunopa." 

BHARA— Lat. 88° 3'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawfir, lying on the slope of the hill above the right bank 
of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south-west of Kallain. It con¬ 
tains sixteen houses inhabited by Hindus. There is much cultivation 
around this village and in the valley generally. 
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BHATKOT—Lat. 38° 57'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A small village about midway between Eisbmakan and Palgfim, prettily 
situated on the left bank of the Lidar. Some supplies procurable. 

BHEDRI KA GALI— Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 73° 35°. Elev. 

A pass over the mountain range between the valley of the Kishan Ganga 
and K6gh&n ; it lies at the head of the Pakote valley, and is traversed by 
a fair path. 

BHIMBAR-Lat. 82° 58'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A small town situated in the plains, on the right bank of a stream of the 
same name, which flows into the Chenab near Wazirabad. 

Bhimbar is about 29 miles north of Gujrat, 22 miles east of Jhelum, 
and 60 miles north-west of Sialkdt. 

The place is of some importance, as being the point of departure from 
the plains for Kashmir; it is distant about 150 miles from Srinagar, by 
the Pir Panjdl route. 

The town, which is mostly built of stone, is surrounded on all except 
the south side, by low hills, about 500 or 600 feet in height. 

There is an old Mogul sardi in the middle of the town, and a brick 
garhi or fort of no strength on the north; the former building is used as 
the thdna and district officer’s residence. 

To the south of the town are two buildings for the reception of travel¬ 
lers ; there is also a good encamping ground supplied with water from the 
nadi. This stream is usually shallow and fordable, but is liable to freshets. 
Supplies procurable. 

Bhimbar was anciently governed by an independent raja; the last of 
the line, Sultan Khdn, opposed Banjit Singh’s designs upon Kashmir, and 
is stated to have been blinded by rdja Guldb Singh. 

The ruiuB of the palace of the old rajas of Bhimbar may be traced near 
the village on the left of the road towards Kashmir. A tonga runs when 
required to Gujrdt. Ekkas are procurable. 

BHIMBAR GALI—Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 74° 16'. Kiev. 

A pass over the range of hills between Rajaon and the Mendola district of 
Punch. 

BHOT KOL— 

A stream which rises at the foot of the Bhot Kol or Lanwi La leading 
into' Surd, and forms one of the headwaters of the Maru Ward wan river. 
It flows in a north-westerly direction through a narrow valley ; the average 
breadth of its channel is from 100 to 120 yards, and in some parts it is not 
less than a quarter of a mile in width, and occupies the entire valley. 
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Huge blocks of snow strew the banks, and the surrounding mountains are 
sharp and rugged. The road into Suru by the Bhot Ko! follows the 
course of this stream. The glacier in which the stream rises is about 6 
miles in length, with an average breadth of from three quarters to half a 
mile, stretching out, however, in some places to a mile and a half. It is 
much fissured in some parts of its course,' and the scenery on either side is 
of the grandest description. This glacier is at an elevation of 13,500 feet, 
while the mountains rise on either side from 18,000 to 20,000 feet. 
( Hervey — Sales.) 

BHOT KOL PASS—Lat. 34° l'. Long. 75° 63'. Elcv. 14,370'. 
Leads from the head of the Wardwan valley into the Suru district. It is 
a glacier pass. The road is closed for about six months on account of the 
snow. (Drew.) 

BHCGMUR— 

The name of the mountain range on the east side of the Trdl valley; the 
direct path to the Dachinpara pargana and the Lidar valley lies over this 
range. 

BHtfMJtf oe BtfMZtr o rBHAUMAJO— 

Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 16'. Elcv. 

These caves are situated on the left bank of the Lidar river, about a mile 
north of the village of Bawan; the largest is dedicated to Kaladeva. The 
cave-temple stands at the far end of a natural but artificially enlarged 
fissure in the limestone cliff. The entrance to the cayern, which is more 
than 60 feet above the level of the river, is carved into an architectural 
doorway, and a gloomy passage, 60 feet iu length, leads from it to the door 
of the temple. 

BHtfP SINGH PARI—Lat. 85° 47'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 4,830'. 
A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, 14 miles east of 
Minawar. It is devoid of shade and is a dreary jumble of rocks and sand. 
Water from the river very muddy. It was Dear here that a Kashmir force 
under Bhup Singh was nearly annihilated in 1852. Hence the name. 
(Barrow.) 

BHURTPtfRA—Lat. 83° 37'. Long 74° 66'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosur pargana, lying about half a mile north-east of Kuri, 
BHUTNA— 

A stream which rises in the glacier of the Umasi La or Bardhar pass and 
flows into the Chen&b at Guldbgarh. At its junction with the Chendb it is 
a large impetuous stream, and is here crossed by a good bridge. Zorawir 
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Singh crossed Ibis bridge in 18S4, with a force of 8,000 men, and took tbe 
fort of Chatargarb, which used to stand on the right bank of the Bhutna in 
the angle between it and the Chenib. The river varies much in character; 
but for the most part it flows with great rapidity over a rocky channel, and 
in one place forms a cataract of some size. More than once, and always 
above the most rapid parts, it is tranquil, though still swift, and flows 
between gravelly islands. Above Kundhel there are traces of a fall of 
rock having dammed tbe river; tho stream here passes over the talus (the 
causo of the damming) in a cataract, while immediately above the valley 
opens, and the waters spread out almost into a lake. Farther up is another 
instance of the same kind. Above Hamuri the stream is covered with snow 
for the most-part. ( Thornton — Drew.) 


BHUTNA— 

A valley formed by the Bhutna sti'feam in the district of Pidar. Cora* 
mencing from the lower portion, patches of cultivation occur on both sides, 
and several hamlets of a few houses each ; some of the villages have walnut 
trees flourishing, but their fruit does not ripen well here. At one part 
there is an oak wood, which grows on both hillsides. Deodar had grown 
chiefly on the left bank above the oak, but it has all been out down for 
timber. Alder, horse-chestnut, and ash grow loo. The hillsides are the 
extremities of spurs from greater ridges; they themselves show a fall 
of some thousand feet, but they are connected with much more lofty 
mountains, 18,000 to 80,000 feet high. Above Chishot, 8,200 feet, is a 
pine forest. Near Hamuri, 8,800 feet, the pine forest ceases, and tbe 
valley opens and has a more stony look; the masses of rook that have fallen 
down from the cliffs above, or have been carried down in snowfalls, are 
very conspicuous. Around Hamuri there is much cultivation, with irri¬ 
gation. Beyond this village the valley is open and bare, but very rocky 
and covered with large boulders. There is no wood except in tbe ravines, 
where groves of poplar and walnut grow. The herbaceous vegetation 
on the bank is very luxuriant. The highest village of any size in the 
Bhutna valley is Machel (9,700 feet), 22 miles from the CbenSb. 
Around it is some cultivation; and on the mountain-sides are some stunted 
deodars, but at 9,800 feet these altogether end. Sunjam, 11,000 feet, 
is the highest inhabited place; here they grow wheat, peas, buckwheat, and 
the kind of barley called grin i. Beyond this tbe valley is open, and 
bounded on both sides by steep, rocky mountains, those on the right being 
partially wooded with biroh, on tbe other side quite bare. About 2 
miles from Suujdm is a level plain, nearly 2 miles in length, and at 
least half a mile in width. Small groves of willow are scattered over this 
plain. The surface where free from snow is usually grafesy ; and near tbe 
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lower end very swampy. At its upper end are two low ridges of boulders, 
evidently moraines; aod on the other side of these lies another plain much 
more barreu and desolate-looking than the previous one. This plain is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by mountains, rocky and steep, the southern slopes of 
which, to a height of about 1,000 feet, are covered with birch. The 
upper part of the valley is closed by a glacier, over which lies the road to 
Padam in Zanskar. (See alto " Routes ".)— (Thomson. — Drew, in the 
month of June.) 

BIAFO— 

A glacier in the Mustagh range running down into the Braldu valley to 
the east of Askorle. It terminates at an elevation of 10,146 feet. Its 
broad belt of ice and moraine, stretching right across the plain for more 
than a mile and a half, completely hides the river (Braldu) which flows 
beneath it, the terminal portion of the glacier abutting against the cliffs on 
the opposite sido of the valley. The Braldu is a tributary of the Shigar 
river, and the whole of the valley drained by this latter may be described as 
one great area of ice-bound mountains, with long trains of ice debouch¬ 
ing out into the drainage lines : the glacier of Biafo forming the striking 
feature of this region. The average elope of this glacier is about 3-5° to 
4°. Montgomery says it is 51 miles long in an almost perfectly straight 
line. (Godwin-Austen.) 

BIAHO— 

A river in Baltistan, which rises in tbo Baltoro glacier at about lat. 35* 
40', long. 76° 10', and runs into the Braldu river. At Burdomal, about 4 
miles from its junction with the Braldu, commence some ugly slopes of 
clay and stones, having deep gullies cut through them from the ravines 
above. At times these are the lines of watercourses. The sides of these 
gullies are very steep. After these slopes the river bed widens out to about 
lfc mile, the Biaho flowing along in numerous channels, large and- thick 
deposits of clay and angular rocks lying upon the mountain sides, with a 
high face of cliff cut clean through wherever a ravine above occurs. At 
the foot of these clifFa arc narrow belts of thorny scrub, with coarse grass. 

The Biaho comes roaring out of an immense cavern in the ice-cliff at 
the foot of the Baltoro glacier. (See also “ Routes".) (Godwin-Austen.) 

BIANO—Lat. 85° 42'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Braldu (Baltistan). It contains 12 
houses. There is a rope bridge here. (Aylmer.) 

BIARUN—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A small village in Punch, lying at the mouth of a narrow valley on the 
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left bank of the Dali Nar stream, north-west of the Nurpur and Sang 
Safid passes, about SO miles north-east of Punch hy a fair path. 

The village contains about twelve flat-roofed houses inhabited by Mu¬ 
hammadan zanundars. The cultivation is confined to dry eropB. 

bichlAri— 

This river, which drains the Banihdl district, is formed by the junction of 
the Mohu and Banihdl streams, which take their rise on the slopes of the 
Pansal range, and unite below the village of Nachilana; the Bichlari at first 
flows in a south-east direction, until it receives the combined waters of the 
Pogal and Peristdn streams by its left bank, when it takes a more westerly 
course through a narrow valley, and empties itself into the Chendb, in lat, 
88° 16', long. 76° 12', about 6 miles west of Ramban. 

The road from Jamil to Kashmir by the Banihal pass lies along the 
banks of the Bichlari, which it crosses by bridges above Digdhol, below 
litfmsu, and again just above the village of Gungna. 

BIEN—Lat. 35° 46'. Long. 75° 28'. Kiev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistdn). It contaius 16 
bouses. 

BIFLIAJ—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A small village between Thdoa Mandi and Suran, about 3 miles north of 
the Rattan Pir pass; it is picturesquely situated on the side of tho bill, 
about 400 feet above the right bank of the Suran river. 

Bifliaj is about 20 milei south-east of Pfincb. (Tnce.) 

BIHU— 

A pargana in the Mirfij division, lying on the right bank of the Jhclum^ 
south-east of Srinagar; the tahsil station is at Painpur. 

BIJ-BEHARA ob WIJ-BEARA-Lat. 38° 47.' Long. 75° 9/ Elev. 

An ancient town of considerable importance, built on both banks of the 
Jhelum between Islamabad and Srinagar, from which places it is distant 
by road about 6 and 80 miles, respectively; by river the distances are 
much greater. It lies about 9 miles by land above Awantipur, the 
journey by boat occupying ten hours; from Shupion it is said to be 9 kos 
distant by the direct path. Bij-Behara is the tahsil station of the Sare- 
mozebdla pargana. 

The houses, which number altogether about four hundred, have a very 
dilapidated appearance, are mostly built of sun-dried brick, in timber 
frames, and have pent thatch roofs ; they are disposed in picturesque con¬ 
fusion, and eztend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the 
river; but the town has very little depth, the high river banks quickly sub- 
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siding to the level of the surrounding rice-fields. The streets are narrow, 
tortuous, and hilly, and very dirty. There are numerous gardens in the 
town, which are irrigated by wells, in which the water rises to a level of 
about 80 feet from the surface. 

To the west of the town lies the Wahid Baba Wudar, or table-land, on 
the edge of which grows a single tree, sacred to Mahadeo, and a place 
of Hindu worship. 

Near the middle of the town is a bridge across the Jhelum, which has 
here an average depth of'about 6 feet; it is supported by three piers, and 
is 100 yards long and 17 feet broad. 

In construction the bridge is exactly similar to those at Srinagar. 

An inconsiderable portion of the town is built on the right bank of the 


river, north of the bridge. 

Bij-Behara is famous for the delicacy of its trellis-work, and for the 
manufacture of blankets. 


The following is an approximate list of the houses, according to the 
trades and occupations of the inhabitants 


80 Zamindars, Muhammadans, 
65 Shop-keepers, 

15 „ Hindus. 

8 Brahmins. 

20 Bandits, 

10 Goldsmiths. 

5 Bakers. 

5 Washermen. 

9 Cloth-weavers. 

5 Blacksmiths. 

4 Carpenters. 

1 Toy-maker. 

2 Surgeons. 

3 Physicians. 


5 Leather-workers. 
7 Milk-sellers. 

2 Cow-keepers. 

10 Fishermen. 

7 Fish-sellers. 

8 Butchers. 

2 Musicians. 

2 Carpet-makers. 

3 Blanket-makers. 
1 Saiad. 

12 Mullas. 

40 P\r Zadas. 

20 Fakirs. 


There are ten mosques in the town; in that close to the east end of the 
bridge is preserved a slab, which was removed from the ruins in the Bad- 
«h&hi Bagh; the inscription, which is in Persian, relates that “by the 
grace of God, Dard Shukku, on the 22nd day of the Ramzan, in the year 
of the Hijra 1060 (corresponding to A.T). 1650), in the reign of Shdh 
Jahan Badshah, Ghazi, completed this building, which was erected under 
the superintendence of Davoga Muhammad Zahid Abul Hasan, of Samar¬ 
kand.’' The site of the Bddshahi Bagh lies on the right bank of the river, 
to the south of the bridge ; it is now a barley-field, the only traces of the 
royal garden being the magnificent avenues of chunar trees, now past their 
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prime, and falling rapidly to decay ; the remains of the water-channels and 
two masonry reservoirs exist, and the ruins of a baraddrt or pavilion near 
the bank of the rivor. 

The garden was supplied with water brought from the village of Nan- 
gil, situated on the right bank of the Lidar, some miles to the south-east. 

At the south end of the garden, a long brick baraddri has lately been 
built. 

There are eight zfdrats in Bij-Behfira; of these, the shrine of Bab< 
Nasaib-ud-din, Ghdzi, is the largest and most famous; it is situated on tho 
left bank of the river, towards the north end of the town, near the Jama 
Masjid. 

On the left bank of tho river, south of the town, shaded by some fine 
chundr trees, stands a new Hindu temple, built of white stone with gilt 
ornaments on the top; it is said to occupy the site of a very old temple, 
which was founded by Hari Chandar Rdzan, one of the ancient kings of 
Kashmir. 

The Mahsrdja Gnldb Singh made, it is said, a vow to erect a temple 
here, and placed a stono with bis own hands to mark the spot; but, dying 
before he had time to accomplish his purpose, the late maharaja determined 
to give effect to his father's pious intentions; the works were completed in 
1871. 

Near the temple, on the left bank of the rivor, is a dharmsdla, and also 
a long row of brick buildings, intended for the accommodation of travellers 
of distinction. 

Supplies are abundant; the Jhelum furnishes the best water, as, from 
the number of cemeteries in and about the town, that from the wells must 
be of very doubtful purity. 

Baron Hiigel states that Bij-Behara was one of the ancient capitals of 
Kashmir; tho name may perhaps bo derived from Vijaya Para, the City of 
Victory, or from Vijaya Bijiri, a king who is believed to have reigned in 
this neighbonrhood about 67 B.C. 

BILAUtt—Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 

A hamlet scattered on the northern slopes of the Singipa! mountain, about 
3 miles from the left bank of the Chendb. It lies almost opposite to 
Rdmbdn, on the direct road from Jamu to Kashmir, and contains a small 
enolosure for the accommodation of the mabardja when travelling. Sup¬ 
plies are procurable, but water is scarce. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus of the Cbatri caste. There are also 
a few Muhammadan families living in the village. 

BILERGU-Lat. 84° 41'. Long. 76° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Dras valley, on the right bank of the Dras river, 5 miles 
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above Oltingthaug. Round it there are a good many poplar, willow, and 
apricot trees. (Thornton.) 

BILLATA—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 5,150'. 

Variously spelt—Balota (Thornton), Bilaut (Dreto), and Bilhata. 

A small village on the Jamu-Srinagar route, 6 miles south of Rambfin 
on the Chenab. Round the village are some very fine deodars. The bills 
od all sides are richly cultivated, as far up as 6,000 feet, above which eleva¬ 
tion fine forest commences. 

Water scarce ; space for camping ground cramped. (Thornton.) 

BIN KAD— 

A stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy mountains west 
of Dadrawar, and, flowing in a northerly direction through a fertile valley, 
empties itself into the Nerfi river by its left bank, in lat. 33° 4', long. 75° 
40', below the village of Bhala. 

This stream is usually fordable, but is bridged between the villages of 
Kalinin aud Bhala, where the road from Badrawdr to Doda crosses it, and 
also above Danda. 

The villages lying on the right bank of the stream are almost entirely 
inhabited by Hindus. 

BIREGATI— 

A small stream, which, rising in the snowy mountains near the cave of 
Amrnath, flows into the Panjtarni streams, the headwaters of the Sind 
river. (Moorcroft.) 

B1ROK LA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A pass connecting Dr&s with the village of Gujrind in Tila.il. It is 
said that ponies can go by this road in September, but are stopped early 
in the summer by the flooded state of the rivers. (Jjrlmer.) 

B1RU— 

The name of a stream which flows into the Tawi; it is crossed by the road 
from Jamu to Kashmir, about 2 miles north of Krimcbi, and at that point, 
during the rains, the ford is about 60 yards wide, and waist-deep. 

BIRWA—Lat. 34° 1'. Lo D g. 74° 38'. Elev. 

The tahsil station of a pargana of the same Dame, which is iucluded in the 
I’atan zilla of the KarnrSj division. 

The pargana lies on the south-west side of the valley, west of Srinagar, 
tho village beiug situated at tho foot of a table-land above the left bank of 
the Suknfig river. Both the pargana and the village are called Birwa. 

BISH LA—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 73° 45'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the Kishan Gangaand K&gh&n valleys, 
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by which, during the summer months, there is a practicable path from the 
village of Darral, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to Mandri in 
Kaghan. 

BISIL—Lat. 85° 52'. Long 75° 27'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the left bank of the Basha river. There is a 
hot spring here depositing a great quantity of sulphur, forming a crust 
through which it bubbles to the surface. Vigne considers the tempera¬ 
ture to be about 160°. The quantity of water is very considerable, and the 
natives, aware of its purifying qualities, have erected a bath-house near. 
It contains 25 houses. ( Vigne — Aylmer.) 

BITARH— 

A river in Bunch, which rises on the western slopes of the Panjal range, 
near the Nflkanta pass, and, flowing in a south-westerly direction, empties 
itself into the Punch Tdi by its right bank, in lat. 33° 46', long. 74° 7', 
just south-west of the town of Punch. 

The path from Punch to Pari crosses this river by a ford, the passage 
being occasionally temporarily interrupted by floods; the main road from 
Pfineh to Kashmir, over the Ilajf Pir pass, follows up the bed of the river 
for about 10 miles, crossing and re-crossing the stream in numerous places. 

During the latter part of its course the stream divides into separate 
chaunels, flowing over small boulders, and drains a valley which is about 
half a mile in width, bounded by well-wooded hills of moderate elevation. 

BO—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 75° 4’. Elev. 

A small village situated at the foot of the southern slopes of, the Wastar- 
wan mountain, about a mile south-east of Awantipur, on the path to Tral. 

The traces of ruins extend from this village to Awantipiir, of which it 
is considered to form a part. There are five houses in the village, also two 
springs, and some chunar and other shady trees about it. 

BOBAL {third, Bode) —Lat. 34° 38'. LoDg. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A camping ground iu a valley of the same name, on the path between 
Badagam, in Tilail, and the Shingo valley. It lies at the source of the 
Grati Nar stream. There are no habitations in the valley, but fuel and 
water are obtainable. 

BOBERNAG—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pavgana, lying high up in the Magabsanger gorge, 
on the direct road from Hatmalu to Magbam. There is a fine spring in 
the village, which is always running. [Montgomerie.) 

BOGHDAN or BIAGDANG—Lat, 34° 48'. Long. 77° 5'. Elev. 9,800'. 

[ approx. 

The most westerly village in Nubia. It lies on the right bank of the 
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Shyok, 200 feet above that river. It is a halting-place on the road from 
L61i to Skardu. 

The inhabitants are Muhammadans, being a colony from Khurmang. 
The village contains 20 houses. Supplies procurable in small quantities. 
Camping ground small. 

Towards Leh there is the choice of two routes :— 

I. Up tho Boghdan valley, over a pass 14,200 feet high and chen 
down the War is and Butbar valleys to the camp of Khoro on 
the right bank of the Shyok. Two marches. 

II. Up the right bank of the Shyok to Khoro camp. One march. 
The road is certainly very bad in places, but not worse than 
many other parts of the L6h-Skardu route. In winter it 
is quite easy. 

Dr. Thomson describes a summer camping place up the Boghdan 
ravine, not Boghdan itself. (Aylmer.) 

150LOK —Vide “ Karakoram Mountains/’ 

BOOGAN—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 78° 68'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, almost opposite Lalla, with which it is connected by a zampa bridge. 

There are nine houses in the village, inhabited by zamindars, a carpenter 
and a blacksmith. (Gazetteer.) 

BOORPHRAR—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal. It is watered by a stream which flows from the Kotwil 
mountain to the nortk-weBt; it produces rice. 

The village coutains a masjid, and ten houses, inhabited by zamindars, 
including a carpeuter and a potter. (Batet.) 

BOR—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in Upper Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Tali Lohat. 

During floods this village is cut ofE from all communication with the 
right bank of the river; but there is a path over tho hills to the south 
leading to Karen. 

BORKAN—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village lying to the south of the Brari Bal pass, about 18 miles north 
of Doda, on the path towards Kashmir. It is situated about 2 miles north 
of Gay, on the top of the long spur which separates the two principal 
headwaters of the Luddur Kad stream. 

The village itself contains twelve families, ten being Hindus and two 
Kashmiri Muhammadans ; the hamlet of Bata, which lies just to the 
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uorth, on tbe west face of the spur, contains four houses inhabited by 
Kashmiri Muhammadans. 

Borkan is the last village met with on the path leading into Kashmir 
by the Brari Bal pass. 

BORROGAM—Lat. 84° 83'. Long. 75° 6'. Kiev. 

The largest village in the Tilail valley, is situated on the plateau above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, near the confluence of the Grati 
Nar stream. 

It is the thana station of the valley, and the thanadar who resides in 
the village is vested with magisterial powers. 

Borrogam contains a masjid, and sixteen houses which are clustered 
together for the sake of warmth and protection, in the manner peculiar to 
the Tilail valley. The inhabitants are all Muhammadan zamindars. There 
is much cultivation around the village, but no shade; the pleasantest situ¬ 
ation for encamping is under the trees on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, which is crossed by a Jcadal bridge with balustrades, having a span 
of about 75 feet; the descent to the bank of the river is exceedingly 
steep. 

Gulturri, a village in the Shingo valley, may be reached in four marches 
when the weather is favourable; Mushki, in Dras, is the same number of 
marches to the east, by a good road said to be practicable for laden ponies. 

BORU—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A small village lying at the foot of the spur about 5 miles north of Chrar; 
a stream, a branch of the Sang Safid liver, flows through the village; there 
is also a spring under a chunar tree. 

BOSE-Lat. 33° 53*. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Wular pargana, lying about half a mile east of the path 
between Sursu and Tral. 

It contains twenty-five bouses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, 
and two by pandits. 

The Kumla Nag spring vises near the village, which is also well sup¬ 
plied with water from the stream which flows between it and the village of 
Laria to tbe west. 

BRAGAR—Lat. 35° 14' Long. 76°. 14'. Elev. 8,300', approx. 

A village iu Khapalu, (Baltistan), on the right bank of tbe Shyok, situated 
at the junction of the Thalle Lumba with that river. There is a great 
deal of cultivation round Bragar, and immediately below it is a very 
remarkable saline plain, grassy, and very swampy, and traversed by numer¬ 
ous streamlets. It contains over a hundred bouses. ( Thomson — Aylmer.) 
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BRAKCHANG—Lat. 85° 24'. Long. 76° 49°. Kiev. 

A pargaua in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It contains 89 houses. 

BRALDO— 

A river in Baltistan rising in the Punmah glacier on the Mustigh range, 
about lat. 85° 49', long. 76° 2'. 

It flows into the Shigar river. At Dassii the river is very rapid. 
Godwin-Austen crossed it here on a skin raft and was washed for some 
distance down the stream. Brooke crossed it by building a tempo¬ 
rary bridge of trees. Beyond Binsepi Gund the river was again 
crossed on a temporary bridge by Brooke, who describes the hills round 
Foljo as barren rocks with no trees. At Biaho there is a very shaky 
rope bridge. At Pakorah is another good rope bridge. About hero the 
scenery is bold and grand, and the river being somewhat confined, goes toss¬ 
ing along among the huge blocks which strew its course. On the right bank 
at one place, and within a mile of each other, are three hot springs; their 
temperature, 137°, 122°, 117° Fahr., all sulphurous; the water issues in 
small quantities, yet enough to make a bath. At Chongo there is another 
rope bridge, 276 feet in length ; it is very strongly made, but very slack, 
and the descent at starting and ascent on the other side are by no means 
easy; nine ropes form the footway, with nine on either hand to hold by; 
the ropes are made of birch twigs. Here there iB a fine spring of hot 
water. Near Askorle the valley opens out. Here there is another rope 
bridge, 270 feet in length. The Braldu is here a roaring boiling torrent 
of an oebre colour. The country is bare and rugged, the high points are 
covered with snow and glaciers fill the ravines. Six: miles from Askorte the 
river passes uuder the Biafo glacier, which coverB it for 1$ miles. Two 
miles from this the river turns north at its junction with the Biaho stream ; 
4 miles from this it is crossed by a rope bridge at Dumordo. Onwards from 
this the river narrows to its source in the Punmah glacier. Many years ago 
the Biafo glacier produced one of those cataclysms to which the Upper Indus 
is subject. The valley of the Braldu became wholly obstructed with ice, and 
the whole of the broad expanse above of sandbanks and lines of stream 
became convened into a deep lake, which extended several miles upwards. 
Thus it continued for some time, and when the waters at last broke 
through their icy barrier, the damage done was considerable. The greatest 
flood chronicled occurred about two hundred years ago, when the villao-e of 
Spauhu was quite destroyed. The grazing grounds of the villages on the 
right bank of the Braldu lie up the Thla Brok and neighbouring ravines ; 
those of Askorle are immediately above the village, whilst the villages 
further down have to take their herds and yaks up the spur above the 
camping spots of Tsnk and Punmah. 
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The villagers of these regions have but few personal wants, and all are 
obtainable in the valley. They dress entirely in puttu, which they make 
themselves. Their knowledge of the world is almost limited to their own 
wild ravines; and though many of them have crossed the Mustagh pass, 
few have been in the other direction beyond Skardu. 

During the winter months the men go in search of ibex, which they 
hunt with dogs. In several places there are small, strongly-built huts, in 
which the people place the venison, which freezes aud keeps till they 
return to the village below. ( Godwin-Auttcn .) 

BllALDtf— 

An ilaka of the tcatirat of Skardu. It is drained by the Braldu river (q. t\), 
the eastern branch of the Shigar. The upper portions of the valley and 
its branches are occupied by enormous glaciers. The principal crop is 
kanak ; a littleyou and matta are produced ; walnuts grow well. 

Up the Braldu valley lies the road to tho Mustagh pass. The upper 
portion communicates with Shigar vid the Skoro La, which becomes pass¬ 
able in July. 

The inhabitants are all Baltis. 

The tahsil station is Shigar. 


Particulars of the ilaka of Braldu. 


Name of fillngo op ffroup of 
▼lllagoa. 

Bank of 
river. 

Houaea. 

Horace. 

Sheep. 

Horned 

cattle. 

Remarks. 

Biann 


u 

12 


83 

34 

1 carpenter. 

Kambdiu 


K 

0 


4« 

23 

1 ditto. 



E 

IO 



21 


Chongo . . • 

• 

K 

9 

11 

52 

15 


Tongwal 


K 

13 


182 

75 


Suronvro . 


R 

10 


J02 

35 


Askorld , 


It 

IS 


1(13 

Km 


Stente . 


L 

17 


lf>5 

43 


Mon "ran , 


L 

9 


40 

15 

1 smith. 

Kurpd « 


L 



82 

41 


Sino 


L 

14 


93 

52 


Hoto 


L 

18 


105 

35 


PoUora . 


h 

17 


114 

53 


Foljo 


L 

14 


125 

45 


Uoyongo 


L 

5 


41 

25 


Total 


... 

188 


1,388 

577 

3 carppDtcre, 1 smith. 


(Raja of Shigar — Aylmer.) 


BEAM A—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 7G° 10'. Elev. 

A cluster of snowy peaks, having an elevation of over 20,000 feet, situated 
north-east of Kishtwar, on the borders of Zauskar. 
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They form a conspicuous object in the landscape of those entering 
Kashmir by way of Doda or Kishtwar. 

BRANGSA SASER on SASER POLU— 

Lat. 85° 2' 43". Long. 77° SO'. Elov. 15,240'. 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, at the north foot of 
the Saser pass. It is a small collection of stone-wall enclosures to protect 
the traveller and his cattle from the icy blasts that blow down from the 
Saser pass, and looks down upon the broad bed of the Shyok. No supplies, 
fuel, or grass here. The Shyok is forded opposite the camp. 

( Belle,w• — Trotter.) 

Note. —There are two routes from Brangsa Saser to Daolat-BcguldJ— 

(1) Summer route, east vid Bulak-i-Murgliai and Dipsang plain, 

(2) Winter route, west vid Kumdan and Gapshan, up the Shyok river. 

BRANYEN—Lat 33° 50'. Long. 75° 36'. Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the Maru Ward wan river, about 2 
miles south of Suedramman, 

There are some trees and a little cultivation about the village, which 
contains seven houses and a masjid. 

BRAR—Lat. 33° 48'. LoDg. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A village in the Khourpara pargana, north-east of Islamabad, situated on 
the right bank of the Shahkul canal. 

An excellent path, crossing the Metsij hill, connects this village with 
Gowran, in the Kuthar pargana. 

"BRARIANGAN— 

The name of a stream, one of the headwaters of the river which flows in 
many channels through the Tr£l valley; it rises on the slopes of the lofty 
range between the Lidar valley and the Wular pargana, and is crossed by 
a kadal bridge just south of the village of Narastan. 

BRARIANGAN—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kuthar pargana, lying east of Acbibal, at the 
mouth of the Halkan Gali, on the path to Nowbug. 

There are several springs in the village, the largest of which is esteemed 
sacred by Hindds. The village contains twenty-five houses inhabited by 
pandits, and also five Muhammadan families. 

BRARI BAL-Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 76° 29'. Elev. 

A mountain pass which lies at the extreme south-east point of the valley 
of Kashmir, and is crossed by the path from Doda. This route only 
becomes practicable when the summer is well advanced, and it is closed 
early in winter. 

The distance from Borkau, the last village met with in Kishtwar, to 
Choan, at the south-east end of the Sbahabad valley, is about 18 miles, 
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the ascent and descent both being steep; there are no villages on the way, 
but wood and water are obtainable in places. 

BRARINAMBAli—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 5,236'. 

An expanse of water in Srinagar, adjoining the Dal lake, traversed by a 
branch of the Rainawari canal. 

From the northern edge of this morass the canal, called the Nali Mar, 
flows through the northern portion of the town; on the western edge fies 
the garden of Dilawar Khan. 

BRIMBAR—Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in the Kuthar pargana, situated towards the east side of the 
valley; it is watered by a branch of the Arpat. 

The houses, whioh are eight in number, are built of Btone and wood, 
and have pent roofs covered with either shingle or thatch. The inhabitants 
are Muhammadan zamindars. 

BRING— 

A pargaua in the Islamabad zillaof the Miraj division ; the tahsil station 
is at the village of Hokra. 

Bring is the name of the ornament or spire on the top of a masjid or 
ziarat; it seems, therefore, probable that this pargana owes its name to its 
geographical position at the extreme end of Kashmir. 

The Bring pargana is a long and narrow valley, bounded by lofty hills; 
it lies north-west and south-east, parallel to the Shahabad valley, whioh it 
greatly resembles, but is neither so thickly populated, nor is the rice cul¬ 
tivation so extensive, as the river by which it'is traversed spreads itself 
over a considerable surface, and much of the land on the banks of its various 
channels is stony and unfruitful; willow pollards, however, abound on this 
land, and afford large supplies of fodder for the cattle during the winter. 

Great numbers of ponies graze in this valley, and silk-worms are reared 
in the villages towards the north-west end. The iron mines near Sof are 
the most extensive and profitable in Kashmir. 

BRING— 

This river, one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its rise at the foot 
of the Brari Bal, at the south-east extremity of the valley of Kashmir, and, 
as the Tansau stream, flows in a north-westerly direction to the village of 
Wyl, up to which point it is usually fordable; it is there joined by a more 
considerable stream, which drains the Nowbug valley, and bending further 
to the west is augmented by the waters of the Kukar Ndg springs, near the 
village of Hillar, uniting with the Arpat river just west of Islamabfid. 

During the winter mouths this river may be forded without difficulty, 
but when the snows are melting, it is a vast and impetuous stream, flowing 
through wide channels bedded with stones and small boulders. 
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Tliere is a good leadal bridge over the river, just above the village of 
Lrigtim, south-east of Sof. 

BRINGHIN—Lat. 38° 85'. Long. 75° 8'. E!ev. 

A village which, with Lannor, lying about a mile to the north-west, gives 
its name to a small valley in the mountains between the Diosur and Shaha- 
bdd parganas. 

It contains about twenty bouses, which present rather a dilapidated ap¬ 
pearance, but are delightfully situated on sloping turf shaded by beautiful 
trees. The village is well supplied with water by a stream from the hills. 

BRINGHIN-LANNOR—Lat. 33° 85'. Lo D g. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A small valley containing the villages of Bringhin and Lannor, beauti¬ 
fully situated in the mountains between the Diosur and Shahabad par¬ 
ganas. The valley is well watered, and rice is extensively cultivated ; the 
locality seems particularly favourable to the growth of the vine. Vigne 
mentions that wine was formerly made here in great quantities. 

The Bringhin-Lannor valley may be reached by a good road from 
the village of Krew, in tbs Shahabad pargana; the distance is about 
4 miles, the path lying by the Khund valley and tlie village of Rozln. 

BRINNAR—Lat. 83° 89'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the ledge of the bill above the left bank of the 
Nowbdg stream, almost opposite the village of that name. 

The houses, of which there are four, and a masjid, aro constructed of 
timber, with pent shingle roofs. 

BRlNT—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A dirty village, surrounded by rice-fields, situated about 2 miles west of 
Achibfil, with which place it is connected by a raised pathway. 

There are numerous mulberry and otber fruit trees about the village; 
silk-worms are reared in the place, but not to any great extent. The 
inhabitants number thirty families of zamiudars, two barbers, two watch¬ 
men, two dyers, two mullas, three shopkeepers, a carpenter, a potter, a 
leather-worker, two cow-keepers, two milk-sellers, a tailor (a Peshawarf), 
and a fakir, a native of Arabia. In the adjoining hamlet of Batpura, 
which is considered a part of the same village, there are fifteen houses 
inhabited by pandits, and two by Muhammadans. 

BRIOUND—Lat. 82° 40'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A small Hindu village in the Basaoli district, containing about four 
houses; it is situated ou the left bank of the Siowa, to the south of a spur 
of the mountain which overhangs the stream. 

BROKPAS— 

A name given by the Baltfs to the Dard communities dwelling among 
them in the country south-east of Haramosh. Biddulph gives the best 
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account extant of these isolated fractions of the Dard raeej and the follow¬ 
ing description is taken entirely from his “ Tribes of the Hindu Kush.” 

“Dwelling among the Baltis, in small numbers in the Rondd aud 
Skardu districts, and in a large proportion in Khimnang and Himbaps,* 
are, as is shown in the accompanying table. Shins, Yashkins, aud Dums, 
who speak Shina : — 



Bobo. 

Shin (Bom.) 

Yaflhklu. 

D»m, * 

Bultf. 

Rondii 

Skardu « • 

Khurmang . • 

Him bnps . « 

None 

1* 

it 

■ ■ 

1 per cent. 
0 6 ,, 

23 

62 

12 per cent. 

15 „ 

12 

13 

1’6 per cent.' 
A few houses. 1 
5 per cent. 1 

i ! 

85‘5 percent. 
92 

60 

34 „ 


But it must be noted that the dialect of Shina, spoken [in Rondut and 
Skardu, is the Astori, while in the Khurmang and Himbaps districts that 
of Chilas-Darel is in use. These people hold a position in the community 
inferior to that of the Baltis, who cnl) them Brokpas, 'highlanders/ 
from the circumstance of their cultivating the higher and less fertile 
ground in the lateral valleys and on the mountain-sides, while the lower— 
that is, the best—ground is in the hands of Baltis. Mr. Drew, overlook¬ 
ing this fact, accounts for the name and their presence in Baltistan 
by suggesting that they came over the passes from Nngar and settled 
among tho Baltis, but there are no Shins in Nagar, nor is the Shina 
language spoken there. The account given of themselves by the Brokpas 
is, no doubt, the true one. About the beginning or middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century the MakponJ ruler of Skardu was Ahmad Shah, who had 
four sous. The eldest of these succeeded him as prince of Skardu, and, 
by the aid of his brothers, subdued the country to the westward as far as 
Chitral. The three younger brothers were eventually established in Khur¬ 
mang, Rondu, and Astor, and founded the families which ruled in those 
places with more or less independence till the conquest of the country hy 
the Dogras. The Brokpas say that in the course of the different warlike 
expeditions of the four brothers, they were carried off from their own 
countries, Astor and Chilas, and forcibly settled in the places iu which we 
now fiud them. This is borne out, not only by the different dialects of 
Sbina spokeu among them, but by the fact that no Brokpas are to bo 
found iu Sbigar and Khapalu, the princes of which places do not belong 
to the Makpon family. Had they found their way into Baltistan hy the 

* The district drained hy tbo Shingo river i« included iu tho Khurmang district, and is 
chiefly inhabited by llrokpaa. Himbaps ia the. name given by the baltis to the X) rtra district, 
which by the Brokpna ia called Jlumus. 

f The village of Doro is the only one in tho Eondii district in which tho Gilgit dialect of 
Shine ia spoken. 

f Makpou ia the family name of the princes of Rondu, Aator, and Khtumang. 
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route suggested by Mr. Drew, Shigar is the district in which they would 
now he most numerous. 

“Towards tho Brokpas the Baltis occupy the same position of a superior 
and privileged class, as the Shins occupy towards the Yashkfus elsewhere. 
Notwithstanding their inferior position, the Brokpas maintain their caste 
system among themselves. Tho distinctive term of ‘Shin’ is rarely 
used. The name by which the Shins of Baltistan prefer to call them¬ 
selves is / Rom,’ which must not cause them to be confused with the 
Houo caste previously mentioned. They acknowledge themselves to be¬ 
long to the Shin caste of Gilgit, Astor, &e., but divide themselves into 
four sub-castes— 


1. Sharahing, I 3. Doro, 

2. Gabur, | 4. Yudai, 

who intermarry freely, and are in all respects equal amongst them¬ 
selves. This probably represents a state of things which once existed in 
the Shin countries further west. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
term‘Rom’is the one applied to themselves by our English gipsies; it 
would be curious if any conuectiou could be traced between them and tho 
Shins. 

“ The Roms refuse to intermarry with the Yashkins, who, in Khurmang 
and Himbaps, are also called Brutha. This is almost the same name 
as that by which the Yashkin caste still call themBelves, as already men¬ 
tioned in Hunza and Nagar. 

“ Intermarriage between the Brokpas and Baltfs, though practised, is not 
common. The children are called according to the father’s race, but tbe 
two races live alongside each other with little intermixing. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that the Baltis have at some time been strongly influenced by 
DSrd customs. It is not the intention to enter into any detailed account of 
the Baltis, bat a brief acquaintance with them is sufficient to show that 
they are far more deeply imbued with Dard customs than casual intermar¬ 
riage with the present Brokpas would account for. 

“In the Indus valley, above Khurmang, Mr. Drew gives the names of 
ten villages of Buddhist Daids. I have not had an opportunity of visiting 
these villages, and most of the information I have concerning them is 
gathered flora Mr. Drew’s work and from Mr. Shaw’s papers. From the 
specimens of their language given by Messrs. Drew and Shaw, it is evident 
that they speak a dialect of Shina, which, however, differs so much from 
that spoken by the Baltistan Brokpas, that the latter are obliged to use the 
Balti language ia conversing with them.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Shaw’s paper will show the chief points 
of interest concerning thorn as compared with other DSrd communities 

“ Whilo isolated among strangers they have preserved themselves with a caste-liko 
fooling from amalgamating with them, und seem to have only recently and very super- 
ficially accepted the religious beliefs of their neighbours. Tbo greater part of the tribe 
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ia thus nominally Buddhist, while two or three of their north-western villages bordering 
on Baltistrfu have become Musalm&n.” 

• « .. 

“ Foremost among their tenets ia the abhorrence of the cow. This is an essentially 
D^rd peculiarity, though not universal among them. Unlike Hindds, they consider that 
animal's touch contamination, and, though they are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, 
they scarcely handle them at all. Calves they seem to hold aloof from still more. They 
use a forked stick to put them to, or remove them from, the mother. They will not 
drink cow’s milk (or touch any of its products in any form); and it is only recently 
that they have overcome their repugnance to using shoes made of the skin of the animal 
they so condemn. When asked whethor their abstaining from drinking the milk and 
eating the ileah of cows is due to reverence auoh as that of the Hiudds, they say that 
their feeling is quite the reverse. The cow is looked upon as bad, not good, and if one 
of them drank its milk they would not admit him into their houses. 

“ Thus although the Brokpas of Dah-Hanu are nominally Buddhists, yet their real 
worship is that of local spirits or demons, like the Lha*mo (goddess) of Dab. Her 
name is Shiring-mo. A certain family in tho village supplios the hereditary officiating 
priest.*' 

• ••••••a 

In each bou6e the fireplace consists of three upright stones, of which the one at the 
hack of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in height. On this stone they 
place an offering for the I^ha-mo from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. 
They also place there the first-fruits of tho harvest. Such is their household worship. 

41 Besides this spirit-worship, which is their tribal religion, they have a superficial 
coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cycles,—that is, forty or fifty years 
ago,—after a war between Shigar and Ladak, when their country was occupied by tho 
Ladik army, tho lamas converted them. The head lama at the monastery of 
Skirbichan, farther up the river, told me, however, that it was only Borne twelve or 
fifteen years ago that the Brokpas were converted by lamas from his monastery, who 
went on begging-tours amongst them. But this may have been a mere revival. At 
any rate, there is a remarkable absence in the Dah-Hanu country of those Buddhist 
monuments which form such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in the villages of 
Tibet.” 

• ••••••• 

14 Mr. Drew, who has given a most interesting short account of these Brokpas in 
his 4 Jamd and Kashmir,' ia, I think, mistaken in supposing that they have no caste as 
the other Drfrds have. I have heard of at least three caste-like divisions, which we may 
call those of priests, cultivators, and artizans. 

“Reversing the custom of the Hindds iu the matter of marriage, tho lower caste 
may take wives from the higher, but not vice vend (except in the case of the priests). 
Probably, as a consequence of this, a married daughter is never allowed to remoter the 
house of her parents, and may not touch anything belonging to them. After three 
generations of marriages with the higher caste, the progeny are admitted into it. 

44 Polyandry is the rule in Dah-Hanu.” 

• •••««•• 

44 It is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from their neighbours. 
They will not eat with the Tibetfin Buddhists or Musalm&ns, or other outsiders, nor will 
they allow these to come near their cooking-places. The caste prejudice seems to 
originate on the side of the Brokpa, for their neighbours often eat in their houses ; only 
separate dishes are given them, which are afterwards purified by burning juniper. No 
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Brokpa will eat in the house or from the dishes of aTibetAn; nor will ho eat fish Or 
birds, or (of course) cow’s flesh. Formerly, if they had been among the TibeUns they 
would purify themselves with the smoke of the ‘ahukpa ’ before entering their houses 
again." 

• •«••••• 

“ So much for the (so-called) Buddhist Brokpn*. But the villages of the same tribe 
which lie exposed to Musalraan influence down the Indus on the two roads leading north¬ 
west and south-west respectively, have all been converted to Islam. Of the settlements on 
the former load—that down the Indus—and in side valleys near it, the village of Ganok 
is entirely inhabited by MusalmAn Brokpaa, while those of Dange), Marol, Chulichan, 
and Singkarmon arc iuhabited partly by Musalrotfn (Shla) Brokpas and partly by Balti 
(Tibetan Musai man) of the same sect. Below this the population is entirely B&ltf. On 
the other road—that across a low pass south-westward to Kargil—the villages of Tsirmo 
and Lalung are also inhabited partly by Musalmtfn Brokpas and partly by MusalmAn 
Tibetans from the adjoining district of Purik. These Musalmrfn Brokpas on both roads 
speak the Dah dialect aud dress like the Dab people, and keep apart from the Musal- 
mdn Tibetans, both in matters of marriage and eating. But they have no caste inequal, 
ities amongst them like their non-Musalm£n kinsmen, and generally they do not object 
to drinking milk, though at Tsirmo there seems to be a relic of the Brokpa prejudice 
against the cow in the fact that their women do not touch that animal. 

“ The intensity of their feeling with regard to the cow and domestic fowl shows their 
kinship with the Shins of Gilgit, and the fact that that feeling is one of aversion, and 
not of reverence, is sufficient to show that in the case of the latter it has not sprung into 
existence since their conversion to the faith of Islam, but is an ancient tradition of the 
race. The form of epirit.worship, the traces of which are preserved among them, 
appears to be identical with that of which tho traditions still linger in Gilgit, and the 
reverence shown for the cedar and its purifying properties links the Dah-Hanu Drfrds still 
closer to the Shins of Gilgit. Buddhism, having been recently introduced among them, 
has penetrated only skin-deep, and their practices in these matters are probably little 
changed from their prc-Buddhistic Btate, proving what can otherwise only bo a mutter of 
inference and conjecture, that the religion of the Gilgit Shins previous to the introduc¬ 
tion of Islam was not Buddhism. The existence of a strict caste system among them, 
mentioned by Mr. Shaw, is particularly noteworthy, though the reversal of the system 
by which higher castes take wives from the lower without exchange is especially curious. 
Tho maintenance of the custom of not eating with outsiders, even of their own religion, 
is most remarkable, and shows the former prevalence among the Shins of some type of 
Brahminism. Mr. Shaw speaks of them as Brokpas, but I did not hear that name 
applied to them, either by Baltin or by the Brokpas of Ditfa. I was told that they call 
themselves Arderkaro, and by the Baltis they are named Kyango. The latter recognise 
them to be of the same stock as the other Brokpas, though these do not acknowledge 
them as kinsmen. 

* Mr. Drew mentions a tradition existing among them that they came from tin* west¬ 
ward, and suggests that they belong to an earlier immigration. I believe that we may 
see in them the relics of the race which once occupied the whole Indus valley between 
L^h and Gilgit, and to which the Baltls of the present day are indebted for their infu* 
a ion of Aryan blood." (Biddutph.) 

“Whenever the D£rds are in contact with Baltis or with Bhots, these other call them 
(whether Muhammadan or Buddhist Ddrds) Brokpa or Blokpa. The word Brok or 
Blok means in Tibetan a high pasture ground, and Brokpa or Blokpa must mean 
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‘highlander.' Preaumably the Dints first eame in contract with the Ti&ItU by coining 
over the passes and settling in the higher parte of the valleys." (Dreto,p. 433.) 

BKOKPA—MAGJO-TANDAL—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 33'. Kiev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistfin). It ie said to contain 
a hundred nod twenty-nine houses. 

BROR— Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 81'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 3 
miles north of Mozafarabad, on tho path towards Titwal. 

A stream flows down through thcDorth end of the village, which lies on 
a ledge at the foot of the hills. The inhabitants are Muhammadan zamin- 
dars, and number four families; there are also fouv mills in the village. 

BUBAR—Lat. 86° 9'. Long. 73° 53'. Kiev. 6,000'. 

A village fork in Punifil, on the left bank of tho Gilgit river, opposite 
Glilmati, with which it is connected by a rope bridge. It is a large and 
prosperous village, with many fruit-trees about it, and a considerable 
amount of vine cultivation. The fort is reckoned a strong one. (Drew). 

BODIL—Lat. 33° SO'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 14,120'. 

The Budil or Sedau pass crosses tbo Panrfil range towards the south-west 
corner to the valley of Kashmir, north of the provinee of Naoshera. 

The distance between the village of Budil and Sedau, a vll»ge situated 
about 6 miles south-west of Sbupion, is 86 miles, the pass lying about 
midway. The road is good, except the part near the Bummit, which is 
very steep, the path crossing over Bnow, which never entirely melts. 

The pass is open from May to tho beginning of November, and is much 
used. (Allgood — Montgomerie.) 

BODIL—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A largo village consisting of about fifty houses compactly built, lying in a 
district of the samo name on the southern slopes of the Pans£l range, north 
of Naoshera j it is connected with Gulfihgarh to the east by a very fair 
path, quite practicable for horses, and is distant 85 miles south of Sedau, 
in the valley of Kashmir, tho road lying over the Budil or Sedau pass. A 
few hundred yards south of the village, which stands on the right bank of 
the na/a, is a small equare-bastioned fort, in rather a bad condition. There 
arc a few Muhammadan families residing in the village, but the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts are Hindus; they 
are described 8 b a small, wretched-looking set, who appear to suffer much 
from fever. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation about the village, and supplies 
are plentiful, (Allgood — Montgomerie.) 
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BUDKtfL— 

This river, called also the Baudipdra nala, takes its rise on the lofty moan, 
tains between Haramuk and the Gurais valley, and flowing in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction, through the Khuihama pargana, empties 
itself into the Wular lake. 

It is crossed by a bridge between Watpura and Bandipura, and may 
also be forded. 

BUDURMUNU—Lat. 83° 84'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A small village containing six houses, situated on the south-west ride of the 
Shlihab&d valley, about 8 miles north-west of Vernig. About half a 
mile beyond the village there is a defile which leads up to the cave of 
Munda ; the ascent is said to be rough and steep, and about 2 iot long. 
(Ince.) 

BUGRA—Lat. 88° 67'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A large village containing twenty-five houses, situated about a mile north¬ 
west of Drigam, on a stream from the Yechara river. 

RUILLUNDER (Ddrd, BcllOr Dead)—Lat. 84° Si'. Long. 76° 9'. Elev. 

K village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kuban 
Gangs river, on the path towards Dras. It contains a masjid and about 
twelve houses. 

BULACHI—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A village on a torrent of the same name, which joins the left bank of the 
Indus. It consists of eight houses. Communication with it is very difficult, 
but in winter a bridge is thrown across the Indus near this point. (Jylmer.) 

BULAKCIII—Lat. 36° 15'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 11,600'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, 13 miles east of 
Shalidula. Grass and fuel procurable. 

There are some jade quarries near here, at the base of the Kuenlun 
range. The excavations extend over several small knolls or spurs, and 
are all superficial. These spurs are covered with a loose, gravelly detritus, 
beneath which is concealed the rock in which the jade forms veins of very 
varying thickness, colour, and quality. The quarries have been abandoned 
since the overthrow of the Chinese rule in Kashgar in 1863. (Bellev— 
Trotter.) 

BULAK-I-KURGHAl oa MURGHI—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 77‘ 51'. 

Elev. 15,200'. 

A baiting-place between Braugsa Polu and Kizil Angns, on a stream whiob 
flows from the Dipsang plains into the Sbyok river. Between Murgbai 
and.Kizil Angus the road is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. 
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Dr. Stoliczka died here on the 19th June 1874, on the return journey 
of Sir D. Forsyth’s mission from Yarkand, after having crossed the Kara¬ 
koram pass and the bleak Dipeang plains. 

The winter and summer routes from Leh to Yarkand unite here. 
( Trotter—Hellev.) 

BULDA— 

A pargana in the Sb&hir-i-kas zilla of the Miraj division ; owing to its 
limited extent and nearness to the city, it possesses no tabsil station. 

BOLI—Lat. 88° 56'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village lying in the middlo of the valley, rather more than a mile west 
of Trlil. Rioe is extensively cultivated in the surrounding district, which 
is low and swampy, the village standing on high ground shaded by tine 
trees. There are about ten houses, surrounded by vegetable gardens, which 
are enclosed with mud walls. 

BULL AN—Lat. 85° IB'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village containing eleven houses, on the left bank of the Astor river, 
a few miles above the fort. It is surrounded by a considerable amount of 
cultivation, and is divided into several hamletB. 

BUNDAR PASS—Lat. 35° 6'. Long. 74° 20'. Kiev. 16,000'. 

A pass over the Kishan Ganga-lndus watershed connecting Bunar with 
Sharidi. The path leading to it from the Shnridi side is quite unfitted 
for laden animals. It is Baid to be open for bix months. (Aylmer.) 

BUNGLA BUL—Lat. 84° 43'. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A store-house and encamping ground, situated on the right bank of the 
Burzil stream, 10 miles north-east of the Gurais fort, on the road to 
Skardu. Vigne remarked that opposite this place the stream had apparently 
worn away the limestone rock to a depth of 150 feet. 

BtNJl or BAWANJl—Lat. 85° 88'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 4,631'. 

A village on the left bauk of the Indus, about 6 or 7 miles above the 
junction with it of the Astor river. This was at one time a flourishing 
settlement, and is said to have contained eight forts, but during the wars 
at the beginning of the present century it was laid waste and became 
entirely depopulated. Iu 1841 it contained only two hundred houses, and 
it was then finally ruined by the disastrous flood of that year. The irrigation, 
channels were destroyed, and their repair was beyond the means of the 
poor inhabitants. The Kashmir government has, howover, taken tho 
place in hand with a view to encouraging its resettlement, but, as at 
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present it only contains the remains of a colony of oonvict horse-stealers 
and a small garrison, the area under cultivation is naturally small. The 
place is, however, of some importance, as it commands the ferry across the 
Indus. There is a fort which was built by the Dogris, and is manned by 
about seventy men, with about as many more in barracks outside. 

It is an irregular square on the right bank of a deep ravine, and is very 
strong on that side. A curtain divides tbe fort into two unequal parts. 
The garrison live in huts, chiefly in tbe southern part, the other being 
occupied by a large tank. There is a bastion at the north-east corner with 
embrasures. Tbe armament consists of a 3-inch brass gun and six ther- 
bachnt. The western face, with several round bastions, overlooks the 
Indus. The fort is built of rabble and mud, and on the east and north¬ 
east is so encroaobed on by a thick plantation of fruit-trees, chiefly mulberry 
and apricot, as to be easily assaulted. 

The valley here is warm and dry. With irrigation two crops caD be 
raised. In winter suow seldom falls. The mountains round are lofty, 
rocky, and bare, which increases the summer heat. There is a fall of about 
tf 00 feet to the Indus, which has here, when in flood, a width of 300 yarda. 
The water flows with a swift current, and is very deep. The ferry is shout 
a mile above the fort, and just above where the Sai nala joins the Indus. 
Three boats and one skin raft were in use, Juna 1st, 1888, The boats 
were strongly built, propelled by paddles and capable of carrying twenty 
men, or twenty maunds, or four horses, besides the crew. There are fifteen 
boatmen, nearly all Kashmfrfs, who declare they are forcibly sent from the 
valley of Kashmir, have to remain for three years, and are not allowed to 
Ramgh&t bridge. The passage in summer is often very difficult and pass 
the sometimes dangerous. 

In case of military operations in the Oilgit direction, a flying bridge 
would be the beat method of crossing the Indus here. Tbe current is too 
strong for any other form of bridge ; 800 yards of wire rope would have to 
be taken up. 

Opposite Bunjf and on the left bank of the Indus is a ravine bearing 
the same name. At no great distuuce this ravine opens out, and there are 
n considerable number of flat spots suitable for summer oamps. ( Major 
W i rd.) There is an intermediate telegraph station here between Gilgit 
and Astor. ( BuiJulph — Drew — Tanner — Barrow — Aylmer.) 


BtlRAN—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village lying at the foot of the table-land just esst of Patsn, near the 
edge of the Parabarsar morass. It is surrounded with rice cultivation, and 
includes three maliallas, or districts : Um-Buran, containing twelve houses . 
Ban-Buran, ten houses; and Mullaptir-Buran, eight houses. In fiscal 
matters Um-Burau is considered as part of Palballan. 
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BtJRANAMBAL—Lat 34° 80'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 

A village lying in a mountain valley west of the Uttar pargana; it is 
situated on the right bank of the Badkhol stream, one of the headwaters 
of the Kamil river. 

This village has been inhabited by Kashmiris for the last sixty years; 
before that the inhabitants were from Bhutan. ( ’Montgomerie .) 

BURCHATHANG—Lat. 84° 46'. Long. 79° 13'. Elev. 17,425'. 

A halting-plaoe on the Changohenmo route, between Nischu and Tso 
Thang. No wood or grass procurable. Camp on small stream, which 
flows from the south. Road from Nischu good, following the left bank of 
the stream. {Joknton.) 

BURJl LA-Lat. 35° 85'. Long. 76° 85'. Elev. 15,878'. 

A pass in Baltist&n between Skardu and the Deoeai plains. Tho ascent 
from Skardu is very fatiguing, up a rough, stony Blope. (See alio 
“ Rodtbs.”) 

BURNAl—Lat. 34° 87'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A small village at the west end of the Tilail valley, situated on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, opposite the junction of the Lahan-i- 
thal stream. It contains a masjid, and six houses inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan zamindars. 

The road from Tilail to Gurais passes up the bed of the Kushpat 
stream, about half a mile to the north-east of the village ; but when tho 
water is low, an active, unladen man can, it is said, reach the Gurais 
valley along the bank of the river, which here flows in a narrow channel, 
hemmed in by precipitous pine-clad mountains. 

BURNT— 

A stream which runs from the Yeshau,.on the southern edge of the Shupion 
toudar, {Montgomerie .) 

BURPIIRAR—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A villago in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal. It is watered by a stream which flows down from the 
Kotwal mountain to the north-west, and it produces rice The village 
contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamindars, including a 
carpenter and a potter. 

BURTSI—Lat. 35° 10'. LoDg. 78° 5'. Elev. 16,000'. 

A baiting-place on the Karakoram route to Yarkand, between Bulak-i- 
Murghai and Kizil Angus, on the Dipsang plain. {Drew.) 

BURTSI—Lat. 36° 5'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 

A baiting-place on Hayward’s route by the Changohenmo valley, about 80 
miles from Nischu and 24 miles from Kizil Jilga, and north-west of Tso 
Thang. {Drew.) 
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BURU—Lat. 34° 82'. Long. 76° 12'. Elev. 

A village said to contain 80 house* in the Kartze division of the Drfis ilaka 
(Baltistan). 

It lies on the left bank of the Surd river, oouple of miles above the 
Kargu fort. (Aylmer.) 

BORZIL—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 75° 8' Elev. 10,740'. 

A store-house and camping place, situated at the limit of the forest, on the 
right bank of the stream at the northern extremity of the Gurais valley on 
the road to Skarduj it lies 26 miles north-east of Gurais fort, and 58 
miles south-west of Skardu. Two defiles are continued from this spot ; 
that on the east leads to the table-land of Deosai; the other, which m more 
in a line with the ascent, leads over lofty mountains to Astor. 

Vigne states that on approaching the Stakpi La, otherwise called Burzil 
or the Birches, the limestone suddenly ceases, and is succeeded by a forma¬ 
tion of granite. 

These regions present as wild and grey a scene as any painter could 
wish for, made up of a confusion of snowy summits and hoary precipices, 
broadly relieved in one place by the deep rust colour of the ironstone rock, 
the chaotic masses with which the whole valley is thickly covered, the 
streams of the incipient Kishan Qanga dashing over and amongst them, 
with the milk-white and delicate stems of the birch tree in full leaf trem¬ 
bling amidst their descending violence. 

BURZIL— 

A stream which drains the east end of the Gurais valley ; it rises on the 
southern slopes of the Dorikun pass, and flows almost due south until joined 
by the Nagai stream from the east, when it bends to the south-west, and, 
receiving the waters of the G ishal by its right bank, empties itself into the 
Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 34° 38', long. 74° 66', below tho village of 
Achur, about 2 mileB east of the Gurais fort. 

In the neighbourhood this stream is commonly known as the Sind; the 
main road to Gilgit lies along its right bank; it is usually fordable, except 
for about three months in tho year during the height of summer; it is 
bridged near the Burzil store-house, by tho Ni6t bridge below tho village of 
Dudgay, and by the Kutubut bridge about 2 miles above the village of 
Tsemal; there is frequently also a bridge at this latter village, on tho path 
to the Tilail valley. In winter the stream freezes, and the inhabrtants of 
the valley are then accustomed to use it as a road. 

B0RZIL— 

A stream which takes its rise on the north slopes of the R6jdi6ngan ridge 
between Kashmir and Gurais, and, flowing in a north-easterly direction, 
empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 34° 89', long. 74° 46', 
below the village of Kanzalwan. 
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The high-road to Gurais, Astor, and Skardu lies along the bed of this 
stream, which is crossed by a bridge just south of Kanzalwnn. 

The stream appears to be locally better known as Zotkusu. The valley 
is a narrow defile, enclosed by mountains thousands of feet high; and U 
very subject to avalanches, which form snow-bridges all along the course 
of the river. (Barroto.) 

BUTWOR—Lat. 31° 4'. Long. 74.° 54'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south¬ 
east of Srinagar. It is said that in ancient times a canal communicating 
with the city was cut from below this village to avoid the sinuosities of the 
river. 

BYICHA—Lat. 35° 83'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baltistan). 

It lies along the right bank of the Indus, where that river flows north 
and south. It includes the villages of Hamora, Tungus, and Girbedas, and 
has about 20 houses. (Aylmer.) 
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CAYLEY’S PASS or CHANGLUNG. YOKMA— 

Lat. 34° SO'. Long. 79° 5'. Elev. 19,280'. 

Is crossed on the eastern route from the Changchenmo valley to the Kara- 
kash river, between Gogra and Nischu. 

Dr. Henderson crossed this pass when proceeding with the first mis¬ 
sion to Yarkand in 1870. After leaving the hot springs, which are 8 miles 
north of Gogra, be says: “ We now found it difficult at times to keep to 
the proper route, for the valleys all looked very similar to one another. 
We were greatly assisted by small piles of stones erected at every quarter 
of a mile or so by Dr. Cayley’s men, who had preceded us. 

“ On July 30th we started to cross a pass to Gnischu, J 6 miles distant. 
The thermometer was at 13° P. The ascent was very gradual and easy, 
except for 2 miles near the top. 

“ This pass, a new and easy one, having been discovered by Dr. Cayley, 
we afterwards distinguished by the name of ‘ Cayley's pass.' It is to the 
east of that taken by Messrs. Shaw and Hayward. There was no snow 
on the pass itself, and very little on the hills near it. 

“ Two roads branch off from this road towards Khoban ; the best of 
these strikes to the north from Sumgal.” ( Hendereon.) 

CHACHATA—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A village lying on the upper road and nearly midway, between Doda and 
R&mban. It contains about fifteen bouses, most of the inhabitants being 
Hindus. 

CHACK—Lat. 34° 36'. Long, 73° 67'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawir, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river. It coutains a masjid and eleven houses, seven of which are 
inhabited by Kashmiri Muhammadans and four by Gujars. This village 
seems to be considered a part of Sharkdt, from which, however, it is sepa¬ 
rated by a spur lying about a mile to the north-east. 

CHADARTASH or “ TENT STONE 

Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 78° 2'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Karakoram route north of the Karakoram pass, 
situated between Kizil Tagh and Wah4b Jilga, on a tributary of the Yar¬ 
kand river close to its source. No water or grass between this and Malik- 
shah. The river-bed is almost dry. (Shaw, June 26th,) 

CHAGRA—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 15,090'. 

A halting-place, near the north end of the Pangong lake, on the Chaug- 
chenmo route, 106 miles from Ldh. There are one or two stone huts here. 
Grass plentiful, and fish in the stream. 
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There is a well-known grazing ground near Chagra, and thousands of 
sheep and ehawl-wool goats are kept here all the year round. 

Wild lavender bushes are very plentiful. All cultivation ceases here. 
[Trotter — Johnton.) 

CHAHAL—Lat. 32° 63'. Long. 75° 3'. Kiev. 

This village consists of a few scattered huts, al>out 14 miles north of 
Daneal, in the province of Jamu. It is surrounded by extensive culti- 
tion. 

CHAJOSH JILGA—Lat. 85° 26'. Long. 78° O'. Elev. 16,963'. 
An encamping ground, 160 miles north of Ldh, on the Karakoram route 
to KhotAn, 23 miles from Malikshah and 10 miles from Balti Brangsa. 
No grass or fuel procurable. (JoAuion.) 

CHAK—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Mandi district, lying near the eastern extremity of the 
Ptinch valley, about 7 miles from the town, on the path to Mandi, from 
which it is distant about 6 miles. There are some shady trees in th e 
village, which contains twenty-five houses inhabited exclusively by Muham¬ 
madans. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 

CHAKARKCT—Lat. 85° 44'. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 5,050'. 

A village of twenty houses in the Gilgit district on the right bank of the 
Sai nala (q.v.), which is here crossed by a wooden bridge, 80 feet long. 
The road to Gilgit leaves the valley just opposite Chakarkdt and crosses 
the watershed. The houses here are all built of boulders. The place is 
surrounded by a good deal of cultivation, and fruit-trees are numerous. 
A small, but good, encamping ground. [Barrow.) 

CHAKOTI—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 73° 66'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jholura, between tTri and 
Hatian, on the Mari route into Kashmir. There is a single-storied bun¬ 
galow for the accommodation of travellers. A few supplies procurable; 
water abundant. 

CHAKR—Lat 32° 59'. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountain a little distance north¬ 
west of Badrawar. It consists of about twelve houses, and has a mixed 
population of Muhammadaos and Hindus. 

CHAKR TALAO CAMP—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. Elev. 13,890'. 

On the Changchenmo route, between Tankse and Lukung, a small shal¬ 
low pond, sometimes dry in summer. Coarse grass on further side of it. 
There is a considerable amount of grass near, and large herds of LurSl are 
found here in the spring. [Trotter-—Ward.) 
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CHALNA—Lat. 83° 6'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A very scattered village, inhabited by Hindus ol the Chatri caste; it lies 
between Mir and Landra by the road from Jamu towards Kashmir. 

CIIALT—Lat. 86° 15'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 6,120'. 

A fort in Dardist&n on the right bank of the Hunza river, divided into 
two parts by the deep ravine of the Chaprot stream. It stands in an open 
sloping plain, bare of trees, and though water is ample, the ground is poo r 
and rocky. On the other side of the Chaprot stream is a low hill about 
600 feet high, which completely commands the fort. This fort is garrisoned 
by 30 Kashmir sepoys. The place contains about 60 houses. Chalt,as well 
ns Chaprot, are held in jagir for Nagar by Bubar Kh£n, one of the Nagar 
family. The Hunza r6ja is most anxious to get the place into his jkw- 
session, as by so doing he would out off Nagar from all communication 
with Gilgit. This should never be permitted, and the place should always 
be held by a Kashmir garrison. (Barrow.) 

CHAMKOT—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 51'. Elev. 

A village situated just above the junotion of the Shamshabari and Kazi 
Nag streams, at the western extremity of the Karnao valley, which here 
opens out into a luxuriantly-cultivated plain. The village lies on the path 
about midway between Titwal and the Karnao fort; it is shaded by 
numerous trees, including some chunars, and produces both rice and dry 
crops. 

The upper portion of the village is occupied by eight families of zamin- 
dars of the Bamb& caste; in the lower part there are nine families of zamin- 
dars, a barber, a mu]la, and two 8aiads. 

CHAMMERIAN—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 78° 32'. Elev. 

A village containing throe houses, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 6 miles north-east of Mozafarabad, on the path 
towards Titwal. A small stream rushes down the gorge in which tho 
village lies. 

CUAMOGAH—Lat, 35° 51'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 5,000'approx. 

A village of ten houses in the Gilgit district at the mouth of the Batakar 
nala, and on the north bank of the Gilgit river. This place has been 
recently brought under cultivation. (Barrow.) 

champAs— 

A division of the Tibetfin race, Chang-pa or Northerner, a term applied to 
the Tartar shepherds of Changthang (northern plain). They lead a nomadic 
life on the upland valleys, places which, being too elevated for cultivation, 
are fit only for pastoral uses, e.g .,—the valley of the Indus above the 
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villages, the other plains or flat-bottomed valleys of Rupeha, and a few 
outlying places. They differ little from the Laddkfs. Their different 
occupation would be sure to produce some ohanges; or rather the settled 
life led by tho inhabitants of villages has changed them from what their 
ancestors were, who lived a nomad life and are now represented by tho 
Champas. For it is likely that the course of events was this—-that, of the 
Tibetans spreading north-westward, some reached a country where they 
wore able to settle in and to cultivate, while some remained in the higher 
parts and kept to their pastoral ways. The difference in face is that the 
Champas have rather a projecting chin, while the Lad&kis have a reced¬ 
ing one. They are a most hardy and a most cheerful set of people. 
Living all their lives in a severely cold climate, and getting a scanty 
subsistence, they still have the best of spirits. Their lives are spent in 
tents; they stay for a month or two at a time at one spot to graze their 
flocks and herds, and then they move with them whither the advancing 
season promises them better pasturage. 

Brett. —The dress of the Champfis is almost the same as that of the 
Ladakfs, only that some of them wear the long wide coat of sheep-skin 
instead of woollen cloth. 

Marriage — Religion .—As a rule, the Champds and Ladakis do not 
intermarry. The religion of the two is the same, but it lies lightly on 
the Champ&s. Their young men do not become lamas. {Drew.) 

CHAMPtjRA—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, situated on the high bank of the Kamil 
river, just south-west of Shalursh ; it contains five houses inhabited by 
zamindars. Between this village and Samatwari, on the left bank of the 
river, there is a ford. 

CHAMSHAN—Lat. 34° W. Long. 77° 88'. Elev. 

A village of five houses in Nubr4, on the left bank of the Nubrfi river. 
The village suffered from a flood in 1886. {Drew.) 

CHANAGUND oe PILISKIMBO—Lat. 34° 86'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 8,675‘. 
A village of eight houses on the right bank of the Dras river, on the route 
from Srinagar to Leh. It is situated between Tashgam and Kargil, and is 
127 miles from L4h. Travellers going to Baltistao either halt here or at 
Krikitcbu, on the opposite bank. The village stands on a high bank of 
granite boulders. There is a little cultivation (wheat and barley). It ia 
called Piiiskimbo by the Tartars. The journey from Tashgam to Kargil 
is generally done in one march. {Bellew-^-Drew — Aylmer}) 

CHANDA—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, containing about seven houses inhabited by Raj- 
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puls. It is situated above the left bank of the Neru river, about 7 miles 
north-west of Badrawar, on the road towards Doda. 

CHANDA—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 76° 33'. Elev. 

A pargana of the iluka of Skardu (Baltistan). It is situated at a con* 
siderable height above the Skardu plain, and is said to contain a hundred 
and fifty houses. 

CHANDAK—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 13'. Kiev. 

A large village in the Haveli pargana, at the eastern extremity of the 
Punch valley, above the confluence of the Mandi and Suran rivers. It is 
distant about 6 miles east of Punch, lying on the path nearly midway 
between that town and Mandi, and is surrounded by extensive rice-terraces 
which shelve down towards the river. The village contains about sixty 
houses, of which fifty are inhabited by Muhammadans and the remainder 
by Hindus. 

CHANDAL—Lat. 32° 46'. Long. 75° 61'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on tbo right bank of the Siowa 
river, about 2 miles south of Loang. 

CHANDANWAS—Lat. 34° &'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 10,500'. 

An encamping grouud (called Tallin), at the foot of the Astan Marg, at 
the confluence of the Zoljpat and Lidar streams. It lies about 6 miles 
north-east of PalgAm, on the road leading towards the cavo of Amrnatb, 
and is a triangular-shaped grassy plain of considerable extent, shaded by 
magnificent forest trees, with but little undergrowth; there are no habita¬ 
tions, but wood and water are abundant. 

Amrn&th may be reached by two paths from this spot ; one leads by the 
Shfsha Nfig, the other lies over the Astan Marg. The latter is very 
rough. 

CHANPARGtfND—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A village in the Nngfim pargana, situated near the left bank of the Dudk 
Gangs river, rather more than 3 miles north-west of Ckrdr. It coutains 
five thatched houses. 

CIIANDAR SAR—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A small lake lying on the lofty mountains between the valley of Kashmir 
and the Siud river. This lake, which is circular in form, having a diameter 
of about a quarter of a mile, is situated above the south-west eml of the 
Jajimarg; the stream which flows from it forms one of the sources of the 
Lidar rivor. 

CIlANDARSlR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 81'. Elev. 

A large village lying about 3 miles south of Palhallau and 6 miles 
south-west of Pntan, on the path towards Gulmarg; it is situated in a little 
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valley on the east side of a wudar or table-land, and on the left bank of a 
stream which almost dries in the summer time; there is a small spring 
in the village, and another on the hillside to the north-west. 

There are some beautiful trees in the village, which contains seventeen 
houses inhabited by zamindars, including some pirztidas, a messenger, a 
miller, and a tailor; and also fifteen families of sepoys occupying chad 
or rent-free lands in the neighbourhood. 

There is much rice cultivation about the village, which also produoes 
dry crops. 

CHANDARSlR—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 6,116'. 

A i oudar or table-land, lying between Palhallan and Khipiir, by the path 
leading towards Oulmarg; it is also called the Mogalpur wudar, from 
a village of that name situated at the foot of its south-west slope; but its 
most common appellation seems to be the Haistlak wudar. 

A great portion of the land ie cultivated, and trees grow along its 
southern side. 

CHANDIMAR—Lat. 83° 88'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A log-house village in the glen between Baramgala and Poshiana, on the 
road between Bhimbarand Srinagar ; it lies on theright bank of the Chitta 
I’ani, about a mile north of Baramgala. It contains about twenty-five 
familice, including four blacksmiths; the encamping ground is very limited ; 
some supplies and forage procurable. (Vigne — Allgoad.) 

CHANDNIAN— Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 73° 67'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated on the right bank of the Kazi Ndg 
stream; it lies on the path from Tftwal to Sopur by way of tho Tutmari 
Gali. Gingl, in the valley of the Jhelum, can, it is said, be reached by 
two paths from this village. 

CHANDRA BHAGA— 

The Chendb river bears this name in the upper part of its course. {See 

“ ClIENiB.”) 

CHANG— 

A Lad ski drink. A light Leer, made without hops ; it varies very much in 
strength, one kind of it being almost as strong as whiskey, while the weaker 
kinds can be drunk freoly like malt. {Manifold.) 

CHANGAN—Lat. 84° 43'. LoDg. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, situated on a low strip of flat cultivated land 
on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 2 miles west of 
Dudm'al. 

A considerable stream, which is crossed by a bridge, flows down through 
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the eastern end o£ the village; huge boulders lie scattered about its banks, 
which are precipitous and rocky. 

The population consists of ten families of Muhammadan zemindars, a 
carpenter, a blacksmith, and a mulla j there is a masjid in the village, and 
the zfarat of Saiad ShShad ; also a masafir-khana for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

There are a few trees scattered about the place, and some water-mills, 
which are turned by the stream. 

CHANGAS or CHINGAS—Lat. 82° 15'. Long. 74°18'. Elev. 

A village between Naoshera and Rajaori on the Bhimbar route to Srinagar. 

The village is situated on a plateau on the right bank of the Tawi 
river. A quarter of a mile distant is a bungalow, the best on the road. It 
consists of four rooms 20 feet square, surrounded by an enclosed verandah, 
9 feet wide, overlooking the river. 

The old sariii is close to the bungalow. There is very little encamping 
ground, and supplies are very scanty. Water is procurable from a baoli or 
from the river beneath. The hillsides in the vicinity are covered with 
underwood and firs, but on the opposite side of the river there is good 
grazing ground. 

In proof of the ophiolatry that prevailed in these hills, the ancient slabs 
sculptured with figures of snakes have been adduced. 

A most curious example of these stones exists at this village, where, 
among a number of small lingams under a pfpal tree, is a rudely-carved 
slab, represeuting a Berpent with its long coils spreading over the whole 
length of the stone, and a devotee with clasped hands standing below. 
( Wakefield — Bates.) 

CHANG BURMA—Lat. 84° 43'. Long. 78° S5'. Elev. 

A large valley in the Pangong lake district, which finds its exit at the 
Ote. plain. {Godwin-Austen.) 

CHANOCHENMO VALLEY— 

A long valley, tributary to the Shyok, which extends nearly east and west 
for more than 70 miles as the crow flies. The height of its junction 
with the Shyok must be about 12,000 feet; at the middle of its length it 
is 18,000 feet high, and from here it rises gradually, to a pass which marks 
the boundary of the Rudok district. The bottom of the valley is a stony 
tract, with the river flowing through it in many channels. On the north 
side is a bold line of mountains, rocky in surface, and rising to a rugged 
ridge, about 6,000 feet above the river. 

Drew says: “ I have not followed the river below Parozal, but believe 
it in that part to be a rapid stream flowing between narrowing rocky 
mountains (Major Ward, R.E., confirms this). Above Pamzal the valley is 
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partly occupied by the wide gravelly river bed, and partly by alluvial 
terraces, all stony and bare. The hills that bound this vary much in 
height and steepness; some are smooth-sided and comparatively low, others 
both lofty and steep. A branch valley leads up to the north, to the 
Lingzithang plateau. Above Gogra the valley divides into Xubrang, the 
west branch, and Chsnglung, the north-east branch/' For hot springs of 
Cbangchenmo valley, vide “ Kiam " and " Changlung.” 

From Gogra there is a choice of three roads, all leading on to the Ling¬ 
zithang plain, viz .:— 

(1) By the Changlung Pangtung pass. 

(2) „ „ Burma „ 

(8) By either the Changlung Burma or by the ChangluDg Yolcma 
pass (also called “ Cayley's pass”). 

The first is the western and best route; the socond joins it at Kizil Jilga ; 
the third, or eastern route, besides being the longest, crosses both the 
Lingzithang and Kuenlun plains. 

It was taken by Mr. Johnson and Dr. Henderson. They left tlio 
Changchenmo valley by the Lumkang and Cayley’s (or Changlung Yokma) 
passes respectively. On the 18th July the river was forded without diffi¬ 
culty between Pamzal and Gogra. Grass is plentiful 20 miles above the 
latter. ( Trotter — Henderson — Johnson.) 

The Changchenmo valley is the great autumn grazing grounds for the 
(locks from the Lukung, Pabraong, and Tanks6 districts; occasionally great 
loss is sustained by an unusually early fall of snow, for the grass, which 
though nourishing, is at all times scanty, becomes quickly covered up and 
the animals die of starvation before they can be brought over the Marsemik 
iuto milder regions. (Manifold). 

CHANG LA—Lat. Long. Kiev. 

A pass leading from the Indus valley on to the Chang plain. It is on the 
borders of Ludak and Chinese Tibet, ami lies north of the Gunskiel La. 

CHANG LA or SAKTI PASS— 

Lat. 34° 4'9". Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 17,690'. 

Is crossed four marches from Leh on the Changchenmo route between 
Ziugral and Tsultak camps. Marching from the former camp, proceed 
up the most northerly of the two valleys. An easy but stony ascent 
of 2 miles to tho top. Descent of 4 miles very gradual. The steeppst 
part of the ascent is from the village of Sakti for 3J miles to ZiDg- 
ral. Though neither formidable in height nor steepness, this is a 
difficult pass for laden animals on account of the baduess of the road, 
which is a mere track winding through rocks and boulders. Yaks should 
therefore be used. The pass is free from glaciers. Both in July and 
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October very little snow was found on it. There is often very little 
snow in June on this Chang La. ( Trotter — Johnson — Henderson — Ward,) 

CIIANOLUNG or CHARLUNG or CHONGLUNG— 

Lat. 35° 55' 43". Long. 77° 33'. Elev. 10,760'. 

A small village of oue or two huts, with a few Gelds around, situated on 
the left hank of the Nubrd, about 80 miles north of Leh. It is the last 
inhabited place passed on the summer Karakoram route from Leh to Yar¬ 
kand. There are soma hot springs here. The temperature of the three 
upper springs was 140° F., 172° F., and 174° F., respectively; that of the 
three lower ones, 1(53" F., 169° F., and 170°.F. One of the upper springs 
issued iuto a small pool, the pebbles in which were yellow with a coating of 
sulphur. There was a bathing hut here, similar to those at the Panamikh 
springs. ( Trotter — Bellow) 

CIIANOLUNG or CHKNGLENG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A ravine in the Changeheumo valley, running up to the north-east from 
Gogra. “ Eight miles north of Gogva are some hot springs ; one of them 
was very curious. From the summit of what appeared to be a huge, round¬ 
ed boulder, about 8 feet high (composed of lime, and lying in the bed 
of the stream), a jet of water, having a temperature of about 15l)° F., rose 
to the height of a foot or more. This rock wa»in reality a large stalagmite, 
formed of carbonate of time. The spring, in addition to consuming lime, 
is surcharged with carbonic acid gas, and effervesces like soda-water as it 
escapes into the air. There are numerous other warm springs in the vici¬ 
nity with a temperature of about 90° F. All the ground about is covered 
with saline efflorescence.” (Henderson.) 

C1IANGLUNG BURMA PASS—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 79" S'. Kiev. 19,280'. 
Tiie route to this pass leaves the usual route via the Pangtung pass, a few 
miles north of Gogra. It lies between the Changtung, Pangtung, and 
Chauglung Yokma passes. 

Ascent of pass from Shummul Lungpa—“ Up valley about 8$ miles 
to fork, then up ravine to eastward. At half a mile take up ravine north by 
west, up steepish ascent across tbe puss. Descend low hill into broad, 
shallow valley, due east, down valley which bends to north, and camp 
near black, jagged bill. No grass or fuel, ‘March throughout good for 
ladeu animals.” ( Trotter ) 

CHANGLUNG PANGTUNG PASS, or CHUNGLANG PASS, or PANG- 
TUNG PASS—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 18,910'. 

Is crossed in the most westerly of the routes leading from the Cbangchen- 
mo valley to the Lingzithang plains. Ascent from Paugtung (15J miles 
from Gogra) steady, and not very steep to tbe top of tbe pass. “ Tbe 
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road then passes over a high tablo-land for about a mile, after which it 
enters a ravine, along which it passes for 9£ miles of execrable road, crossing 
the stream in numerous places, before reaching the camping ground of 
Sumzungliug; this is the stillest bit on the whole journey to Kashmir " 
( Trotter.) 

CHANGLUNG YOKMA PASS —Vide “ Cayley's Pass/' 

CHANGTASH or CHONGTASH— Fide "Kumdan"— the Turki name, 
signifying “ Willow Boulders.'/ {II. Slrackey.) 

CIIANGTASH or GREAT STONE— 

Lat. 35° 36' 56." Long. Elev. 15,590'. 

A camping ground on the Chnngchenmo route, 23i miles from Kizil Jilga, 
and 14 miles from Sborjilga camp, under a big rock near whero the bed 
of the Karakash is much narrowed by precipitous hills coming down near 
the river.bank. No wood or grass. Klmshk Maiden would be a better 
camping ground, distant 16| miles from Kizil Jilga, where there is a little 
grass, and where fuel is abundant. 

This place is called Cliungtas in the government map. There are hot 
springs 6 miles below camp on right bank of the Karakash. (Trotter.) 

CHANGT1IANG— Fide “ Reno" (ch»ng = Dorth, thang=plain). 

The whoie of Tibet iB classified by the Tibetans into two portions,—the 
,f Reng” and “Changtbang." 

The first signifies a deep valley, low and warm enough for agricultural 
occupation, and generally a country containing such valleys. 

Changtbang literally means the "north plain,” but in common an ele¬ 
vated plain, or wide open valley, too high and cold for any but pastoral 
uses. 

Changtbang is the prevailing character in the eastern parts of Ladak, 
and Iteng in the west. 

Tho Changhas or Ckampas are the shepherds of the Changtbang, while 
the inhabitants of the Reng country are called Rcngpa, or lowlauderB. 
(II. Slrachey.) 

CHANGTHAN PLAINS— 

In Rudok territory, they lie east of the Lingzitbang plains, and are divided 
from them by a range of hills. A good route from Rudok lends over these 
plains into Khottin. (Johnson.) 

CIIANOTE—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of the mountains a lit tle distance north- 
west of Badiawar. 

It contains about twelve houses, inhabited by a mixed population of 
Muhammadans and Hindus. It is frequently called Cbakr-chanote, from 
the village which adjoins it. 
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CHANPI/RA—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 73° 62'. Elev. 

A village lying on a gentle elope above the left bank of the Shamsliabari 

stream, at the western extremity of the Karnao valley ; it produces rice and 
also some dry crops, and is surrounded by a mass of cultivation, which 
extends for a considerable distance along the bank of the river. 

The village is divided into two divisions, Upper and Lower Chanpura, 
and contains altogether nineteen houses, inhabited by Muhammadau zamin- 
dars of the Budwal caste. 

CIIANTHAN—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated above the right bank of the stream, at the eastern ex¬ 

tremity of the Peristdn valley. 

The houses, which number about five, are built of timber, and have 
flat roofs. All the inhabitants are Hindus. 

CHAOMUK—Lat. 83° 18'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 1,202'. 

A town situated on a plain on the right bank of the Punch T6i river, which 
may be forded in the dry season, and is crossed by a ferry during the rains; 
it is distaut 10 miles north-west of Mirpur, and 36 miles south-west of 
Kotli, by way of Sensar. The prosperity of this place is said to be on the 
wane; it is still, however, tbo centre of a considerable trade in country 
produce between the neighbouring districts of the Panjiib and the surround¬ 
ing hills. The following is an approximate enumeration of the inhabitants : 
two hundred and fifty houses inhabited by Hindu zamfndars, fifty Hindu 
shopkeepers, one hundred Muhammadan zamfndars, twenty-five Muham¬ 
madan shopkeepers, sixty of various tradss and occupations; there are also 
six sepoys attached to the thdna. 

The town coutains two masjids and the zHrat of the Paneh Pir, and 
two Hindu temples; the red-brick dome of the larger forms a conspicuous 
landmark; there are likewise three gardens in the town. 

CIIAPROT—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,100', approx. 

A district holding a semi-indepeudent position between Gilgit and Hunza, 
It is situated north of the Naltar mountain and west of the Hunza river, 
at the point where it makes its groat bend to the south. The fort of 
Chaprot is situated on the right bank of tbe Chaprot nadi, about 8 miles 
from its junction with the Hunza river. It is locally considered impreg¬ 
nable, being situated at tbe fork between two precipitous ravines, but it is 
commanded on both sides at a distance of 500 or 600 yards. It is usually 
garrisoned by a company of Kashmir troops. Besides Chaprot itself, 
there are the hamlets of Barishk, Das, and Chalt in the Chap ot glen. 
From the head of the glen there is a difficult path into tbe Naltar valley. 

It is very necessary that Chaprot should belong to Gilgit, as its posses¬ 
sion secures Gilgit from tbe predatory attacks of the Kanjulis. ( Riddulph.) 
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CHARAK—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev, 

A small village on the route from Srinagar to Leh, situated at the west end 
of the Namyik La, between Mulbekh and Kharbu, 84 miles from Leb. 
(' Cunningham .) 

CHARiSA—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 77° 37'. Elev. 

A village in Nubrfi on the right bank of the Nubra river. It is about the 
most conspicuous place in the district. At one time it was also the most 
important, for here lived the hereditary rulers of Nubr& who ruled under 
the raja of Ladak. The houses of Charasa are built on an isolated steep* 
faced rock, composed of hard porphyry, which stands up away from the 
mountain-side; it is some 200 yards long and 150 [feet high. All the 
upper part of it is covered with white buildings : the loftiest of them is 
the monastery; they were formerly defended by a wall—of which parts 
still remain—running along the rook at varying intervals, and flanked by 
towers. With the exception of the lamas, the people of the village live on 
the rock in winter only; for summer they have other dwellings scattered 
about by their fields, but for warmth in winter they crowd to their old 
fortress. Hare the buildings are crowded so close together, the space 
occupied is so completely roofed over—pathways and all—that when filled 
with human beings and with cattle, it must indeed he warm 1 It is said 
to contaiu twenty two families. 

To reach Charasa one fords the Nubra river, which here flows iu numer¬ 
ous channels. At the end of September 24 feet was the greatest depth 
found in them. (Drew.) 

CHARAT—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A small village lying in the plains to the north of the Khund valley, on the 
path to Bun Dusur, about fl miles west of Shahubad, (Ince.) 

CHARCIIAR PASS—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 77° 9'. Elev. 16,300'. 

Is crossed between Chipchuek, at its north end, and Zangla, on one of the 
routes from Leh to Padam. A very difficult pass. On account of snow, 
ouly open iu May and October, and even theu sometimes impassable for 
laden animals. From Chipchuek the best route is by the western ravine. 
Descent on south side steep at the top, but otherwise easy. At the end 
of May the northern face down to Chipchuek is covered with snow, often 
deep. (II. Strachey.) 

CHARGALI— 

A name given to two different passes or paths which enter the Raikheot 
valley from the south-east, oue being 24 miles north-west of Chokh, and 
the other the same distance south-west; both about 15,000'. 

The path that enters by the northern pass comes from Liskomb, and 
the other from Harcho. Both are difficult, and only passable by man. 
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The passes are guarded by the Astor people when there are disturbances 
in Cliilas and the neighbouring valleys. (Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 

CHARKANG—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 78° 38'. Elev. 16,700'. 

A halting-place on the Changehenmo route, between Lukung and Gunle. 
The Marbemik pass is crossed between it and Gunle. It is 112 miles 
from Leh. {Drew.) 

Clf ASHMA SHAIII—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A beautiful spring situated in a little valley about a mile from the south¬ 
eastern shore of the Dal lako. The water is much sought after. 

CHATAR—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 73° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum river, just South of the 
junction of the Agar stream. It lies 6 kot north of Koh&la, on the new 
road to Baramula and the Kashmir valley. 

CHATARDHAR—Lat. 32° 63'. Long. 75° 46'. Elev. 10,100'. 

A pass over the mountain range which separates the district of Basaoli 
from the valley of Badrawar. 

The summit of the pass is distant about 14 miles south of Badrawar and 
51 miles north of Basaoli; the path lying over a narrow ridge between lofty 
mountains, the Soubai to the east, and the Kaplas to tbe west. 

During the winter months the pass becomes impracticable for cattle 
and laden coolies, but foot-passengers are accustomed to make the passage 
at all seasons of the year. 

Both the ascent and the descent are easy, that on the north side being 
somewhat the steeper ; but consequent on the many difficulties to be met 
with on the road between Badrawar and Basaoli, cattle are rarely used on 
the road, and it has very little traffic. 

CJIATARGA1U1— Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 76° 14'. Elev. 

The remains of an old fort at the junction of the Bhutna stream with the 
Chonab : founded by Chatar Singh of Chamba about 1650. 

Forty years ago, a hundred and forty houses existed here, nearly all en¬ 
closed within the walls of the square fort. 

In 1834, Zorawar Singh, with a force of 8,000 men (afler a delay of 
two months, the bridge across the Chenab having been destroyed), suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the place, which he set fire to and completely destroyed. 

The present fort (Gulabgarh) was then built; it is now under the tah- 
pildar of Badrawar. ( Drew .) 

CIIATERO—Lat. 33° 26'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village situated about 4 miles north-west of Mogal Maiddn, on the road 
leading towards the Marbal pass. It contains six or eight houses, which 
are scattered on the right bank of the Kasber Kbol stream, opposite the 
junction of the Sincbun Khol. (Allgood.) 
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CIIATI — Vide " Sato ” and " Tsati.” 

CHATSABAL—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A suburb of Srinagar, lying to. tbe west of the city, on the left bank of 
t{ie Jhelum. There is a custom-house situated on the river-bank, just 
beyond the limits of the town, where duties are levied on all merchandise. 

CHAUKl CHORA—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 2,100'. 

A scattered village on the road from Aknur to Rajaorf. It is situated on 
a broken plateau at a distance of 13i miles north-west from the former 
place. Small portions of land are cultivated amid the sui rounding rocky 
area. (Drew.) 

CHECHIAN—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A small villago in Naoshera, 9 miles south of Mirpur, on the road to the 
Gatiala ferry. It is situatod on a wide open plain, on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. The inhabitants are Muhammadans, and number fourteen 
families. 

CHEIKER—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75* 45'. Elev. 

A small village in the Maru Wardwan valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river, a few miles south of Maru, on tbe path tc Kishlwar. 

This village contains two Hindu families, almost the only Hindus 
inhabiting the Maru Wardw£n valley. 

CHEJWA— Lat 34° 28'. Long. 73° 64'. Elev. 

A email Gujar village in Lower DrawSr, containing four housos; it is situ¬ 
ates in a narrow valley, about 8 miles east of Ashkot by a fair path, and 
lie* on a small stream which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river by 
its left bank. 

CHELANG LABHO PASS—Lat, Long. Elev. 14,850'. 

Between Zangla and Pangatse, on the route from Kishtwfir to Uh, vut 
Zanskar. (Drew.) 

CHENAB— 

Name. This river is formed of two principal feeders, the Chandra and 
the Bh£ga, whence it derives its Sanskrit Dame of Chaudra-Bhaga, by 
which it is usually kuowu in the upper part of its course. 

Ptolemy calls it Saudabal, hut the Greek historians of Alexander named 
it the Akcsines, because its proper name was one of ill omen. Forster 
mentions the river under the name of the Chiunaun. 

Vigoe prefers to derive its present appellation of Chenfib from Cband-$b 
°, r wa, ^ cr ^ ,c tnoon ,” rather than from Chfn-ab, or “ tbe water of 

China, inasmuch as it does not flow from any part of the Chinese terri¬ 
tories. 
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Source .—Ihe Chandra and tho Bkfiga rise on opposite sides of the Bara 
Lacha pass, in north lat. 82° 45', east long. 77° 22', at an elevation of 
10,500 feet above the sea; they effect a junction at Tandi. 

General direction .—From Tandi theCheufib pursues a north-westerly 
direction to a point 5 miles north of Kishtwar; it then makes a bend 20 
miles due south ; then sweeps suddenly round to the west, flowing in that 
direction by a very tortuous course until a few miles north of ltfasi, when 
it adopts a south-westerly course to Aknur, at the foot of the hills, a total 
distance from Kishtwar of about 150 miles. 

From Aknur to Mithaukot the length is 570 miles in a south-south¬ 
westerly direction, and the whole length from its source to its junction with 
tho Indus is 950 miles. 

Breadth .—Just above the junction of tho Wardwan stream it is only 60 
feet wide : at Kishtwar it is 25 yards wide. At Aknur the stream divides 
into many channels. At Rfimban the river is as wide as the Sutlej at 
Rampur. At Kiasf tho Clieuab is about 200 yards wide. At Khiderpur, 
above Aknur, between 300 and 400 feet. Just below Aknur it spreads 
out into a wide river, 1,500 to 2,000 feet broad. 

Depth .—At Khiderpur, above Aknur, it is from 8 to 10 feet deep in 
the cold weather, and the river rises about 26 feet. 

At Aknur a gauge is kept by tho British Forest Department. Tho 
gauge register of the year 1884 showed the following to be the avor- 


age height of tho 
year:— 

river, which may 

be relied on in each month 

in the 

January , 

. 0-7 

May 

60 

September 

. 7’6 

February , 

. 10 

June • 

8-0 

October, let to 16th . 

. 2-5 

March 

. 26 

July 

9 0 

it 16th to 31st 

. 175 

April 

. 3-6 

August , , 

1010 

. 

November 

December , 

. 1-6 
. 90 


At Aknur the greatest height registered for the last (wo years is 17$ 
feet. At the Kowra lime-kilns, about 3 miles above Aknur, the rise of 
the floods appears to he about 42 feet. 

Height of banks .—In the upper part of its course the banks appear to 
be high, steep, and in places precipitous. 

Between Ri'asf and Aknur (20 miles) the banks are in places low, or 
cliffs of no more than 100 to 200 feet in height ; this is where the river 
crosses one of the flat longitudinal valleys. After Aknur the river flows 
through a level country. 

Nature of banks .—At PargwSl, where it enters Kashmir territory, it is 
a rapid stream running through a deep rocky channel; both above and 
below the place it flows between lofty ruDges of ukmDtains, generally very 
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rocky and precipitous, and often finely wooded. During its course through 
Padar tlie river is edged with cliffs, and as far as the junction of the 
Wardwau stream flows through a narrow channel in the rock, only 60 feet 
wide, flowing smoothly and slowly, with doubtless a great depth of water. 

At Kishtwar, the left bank is a plain, and on the right hank are lofty 
rocky mountains; the river flows in a deep hollow many hundred feet 
below the plain. 

At Jangalwdr the rock is of Such a kind as to affect the form of the 
river channel; some 4 miles above this place the river flows through a 
narrow gorge formed by massive rocks of a silicious mica schist. 

Above Kamban the mountains rise boldly on both sides ont of the 
valley; the stream flows in a narrow channel between them, often with u 
great depth of water. 

Above the falling in of the Ans river the banks are more accessible; 
the foot-paths that connect the villages, which at intervals occur along the 
valley, sometimes go along near the waterside, and sometimes have to 
leave it for a bit where rock-cliffs some hundreds of feet high hound it. 

Just above Riasi the river Aowb in a very sinuous course between steep> 
inaccessible rocks. 

At Aknur the river flows through a plain with slight depressions, which 
occur where one crosses the sandy or stony stream-beds. 

Fall of river .—Prom the Bam Lacha pass to Akniar the length of the 
Chenab is 380 miles, and the whole fall is 15,500 feet, or 40 - 8 feet per 
mile. 

Between KishtwAr and Aknur there is a fall of 4,000 feet, or 26'6 feet 
per mile. 

Between Kowra and Khiderpur there is a fall of nearly 12 feet in 
8,000 feet in the surface of the water in January. 

During its passage through the mountains the stream is very rapid. 

At Atholi, in June, when the sun was fast melting the snows, the velo¬ 
city was 6i miles au hour. 

Discharge .—Near Aknur the winter discharge of the Clietiab has been 
calculated at 4,750 cubic feet per second, the maximum discharge during 
July and August being probably between 50,000 and 60,000 cubic feet. 

Navigation .—From Aknur, where the level is 1,100 feet, down to the 
sea, boats can traverse it, hut above this the stream is so broken by rapids 
as to be unnavigable. 

Above Riasi the gorge through whit b the river flows is impassable in 
any other way than on a raft of two or three large logs lashed together, 
and this is by no means a secure way of traversing it. 

Tributaries .—During its course through theKashimv territories of Kisht- 
War, Badrawar, and Jamu, the Chenfib receives many affluents, the prin¬ 
cipal of which, commencing from the east and following the right bank of 
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the river between the Ghamba boundary and Kishtwar, are the Ooniar 
and Shendi streams, and the Bbutna and MaruWardwan rivers. Between 
Kishtwar and Aknur, the Golan Nar and Lidar Khol streams, and the 
Biehlari and Ans rivers, no tributaries of importance join the Chendb on 
its left bank east to Kishtwar; between Kishtwar and Riasi it receives 
the united waters of the Karney Gad and Kar Gad, and the Neru, Baggi, 
and Pinkta rivers; and between Riasi and the western boundary of Jarnu 
the 'l'awi. 

River valley .—To the north of R4mban is a very distinct ridge con* 
tinuiug for 15 miles at an average height of 9,000 to 10,000 feet. From 
this ridge a succession of spurs eomes dowu to the river, separated by 
valleys which are little more than a mile distant from one another; at 
their mouths small tracts of land are terraced and ofteD irrigated. The 
spur sides are steep but seldom rocky; the greater part of their surface is 
covered with herbage; some also is forest, but, from the general south 
aspect, not a great proportion ; it is only where side slopes give a more shady 
outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a good part of the rest 
trees and bushes are scattered. Besides the cultivation low down near the 
river, patches of land have been brought under tillage all the way up to 
7,000 feet, after partial levelling and terracing. This is more common 
than anywhere else on the flatter tops of the spurs just above their last fall 
to the river, say at an elevation of 6,000 feet. Further hack are higher 
rocky mountains that reach some 2,000 feet above the forest limit; over 
a long depression in this range the BanihSl road leads to Kashmir. 

At Jangalwar the level of the water is ahout 8,000 feet. Above this 
place the mountains that rise up from the river make a narrow steep-sided 
valley ; for a height of 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the stream the general 
slope is 87°, and so, with the indentations of side valleys, it continues to 
near Kishtwdr. Kishtwar is situated in a plain not perfectly level, but 
undulating, everywhere cultivated, dotted with villages. This plain extendg 
along the bank of the Chenfib for 4 miles and is 2 miles broad. On the 
opposite side are rocky mountains. As a rulf, the mountains round 
Kishtwar are rocky below, and have wooded slopes above; the wood is oak 
on the eastern hills and deodar and fir on the opposite ridge. Following 
up the river towards Padar we get at onee among high rocky mountains. 
The road takes a shorter way than the river. From Siri, 8,700 feet, a 
magnificent set of peaks, called the Brama peaks, 20,000 to 21,000 feet 
high, are seen; the rocky ridges and precipitous spurs that run down from 
the peaks are on a very great scale; at the lower edges, wherever a little 
ledge has enabled the seed to lodge, deodars crown the rooks. The river 
washes the foot of the spurs at a level of 5,000 or 6,000 feet. In Padar 
there are a number of villages occupying ground sloping to the river, 
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backed by lofty, wooded, and snow-capped hills: the cultivated part is of 
very small extent. 

Below Pargwal the country is exceedingly mountainous. The mountains 
to the north are capped with snow, and dip very abruptly to the river. 
The north-west face of each is invariably precipitous. Many villages are 
mot with in the valley, and much cultivation, usually high up on the 
mountain-sides. Poplars and apricots are commonly planted, but walnut is 
the favourite fruit-tree. The south side, whore not absolutely precipitous, 
is covered with forest, most frequently of pine; nnd on the north side, 
though the upper parts are often bare and grassy, or only covered with 
brushwood, yet the banks of the river are usually well wooded, and all 
ravines, which are deep and shady, are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, and birch. 

Near Atholi the valley widens out into an open sandy plain, watered by 
a large tributary stream (the Bhutna) descending from the north. 

Bridges (permanent ).—Below Doda the river is spanned by a suspension 
{ehika) bridge, and about 3 miles east of Ramban, the high- road from 
Jumu to Kashmir crosses the Chendh by an old wooden bridge, which 
measnres about 190 feet in length hetween the piers, which project abont 
45 feet; the bridge is about 12 feet broad, and the roadway is planked and 
protected by sido rails. At Ramban an iron suspension bridge (220 feet 
span) i6 under construction. 

A road from Kishtwar to Kashmir crosses the river just above the 
junction of the Wardiv3n stream, which flows in from the north, by a 
suspension rope bridge (j/rula, q.v.). Ponies cannot cross by this bridge, 
but are swum across, aided by a rope held by aman, who lends it across the 
bridge. This is a dangerous business and ofteu attended with loss. At 
Atholi is a rope bridge. 

At Pargwdl the river is crossed at a considerable height above the 
stream by a good and substantia! wooden bridge (1884). 

Between the villages of Kandni and Saigat, a few miles south of 
Kishtwai', there is a jhula bridge; both these suspension bridges have 
replaced wooden bridges which formerly existed. 

In addition to those enumerated, rope suspension bridges may also 
probably be found near the village of Ashar, between Doda and llamban, 
and below Rdrnhan at Dharm Kund, Kabhi, and Banasu. 

Ferries. —At the town of Akuur there is a ferry, nnd also at Pubbar and 
Tahvara below Riasi. ( Forster—Cunningham — Vigne — Ifervey — Allgood — 
Mackay—Drew—Hughes’ Report on proposed Shdhnahar Canal.) 

CHER KALA on SHER KALA—Lat. 80° 6'. LoDg. 74° 6'. Elev. 5,670' 

A village fort on the left bank of the Gilgit river, in Punifil, of which it 
is the chief place. It is the residence of Raja Akbar Khiin, whose juris* * 
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diction extends from Gulpur to Dalmati and Bubar. The word cher 
means " rock,” and that is the correct name, but the Dogras usually call it 
Slier Kala. It is a picturesque place, and the strongest fort iu Punial; 
all four sides are lofty walls, with towers at the angles and on each face. 
One face is on the river-bank. The water-supply for the fort is obtained 
from the river itself. The fort is approached from the opposite side by a 
rope bridge. The village consists of about 140 houses, which greatly 
overcrowd the interior of the fort. The houses are mostly three-storied, tfce 
basement being occupied by the cattle. The garrison consists of 105 Dogrd 
sepoys. The people are, with few exceptions, of the Yashkin or Burish 
stock, but the language is Shina, and the religion that of the Maulai sect. 
Fruit-trees abound round Cher Kala, and there is a considerable amount of 
cultivation. The river at the btidge is about 120 yards wide, between steep 
cliffs, the bridge being about 50 feet above the river. The water-supply 
from the river i? generally muddy, but there is excellent water obtainable 
from the Cher and its side channels, two of which flow close to the fort. 
(Dreio — Biddnlj)h—Muhammad Shah—Barrow.) 

CHHORTEN on CHURTEN— 

Monumental erections in Tibet; usually built near villages and monas¬ 
teries. They are receptacles of the ashes of defunct lamas and lay Bud¬ 
dhists of distinction, and are set around the village limits in the belief 
that the souls of the departed still take an interest in the scenes of their 
earthly life, and protect the. precincts of their former habitations. 
{Belle w.) 

chibhAl— 

That part of the Outer Hill region lying between the Chcnab and Jlielum 
rivers. {Drew.) 

ciiibhAlIs— 

A Muhammadan race. So called from the name of their country, Chibhal 
(q.v.). The word Chibhal probably comes from Chib, which is the name 
of one of the Rdjpnt tribes. The Chibhalis, Muhammadans now, are in 
fact of the same race as the Dogrds, who have remained Hindu. Several 
tribes of these Muhammadans have the same name as certain of the castes 
in Dugar. These Muhatnmadanised Hindus keep to some of the old caste 
rules; not, indeed, as to eating, for all Muhammadans will eat together, 
but in the matter of intermarriage. They will either marry in their own 
separate caste, or will take a wife from the one below them, and give their 
daughters to the caste above them. 

Besides Rajptfts there are many Muhammadanised Jats in Chibhdl; the 
Jdt is the prevalent cultivating caste in the Panjab, but it occurs but rare¬ 
ly in Dugar. In the eastern part of Chibhdl aro Muhammadan Thakurs. 

An important and high caste is one called Sudan {q.v.), A general 
name for this and other high castes of Chibhdl is Sdhtf. 
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The Chibhah'e, on the whole, resemble the Dogras, although the 
Muhammadan way of cutting the moustache makes a difference that strikes 
one at first. 

The Cliibhalfs are stronger and more muscular than the others, and are 
equally active. 

In the extreme north-west of Chibhal, and beyond it as well, on the 
borders of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from the rest, but 
still near enough to be classed under the same general name of CkibhSlf. 
These are tho Kakkas and the Bambas (q.v.). 

Lower down tho Jhelum river, west of Kotli and of Mi'rpur, there is a 
caste or tribe called Gakkars {q.o.) ; these, with other high castes, would 
be classed as Sahu. 

Going back to the eastern part of Chibh£l, we are on tho boundary line 
of Muhammadans and Hindus. A hundred years ago, probably, the former 
were encroaching, and the boundary wus gradually eoming eastward; but 
now, certainly, no such advance is being made. The Muhammadans on 
the border were not, and are not, very strong in their faith; they retain 
many Hindu fashions, and some even have an idol in their house. Till 
quite lately it was their custom to marry Hindd women of the same caste, 
and these remained Hindi!, and did not adopt Muhammadanism. This is 
no longer done. {Drew.) 

CIIlBRA—Lat. 33° .V. Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, not far from the borders of 
Lhasa territory. The valley here is about 3 miles broad. The plain at 
Chibra is studded over with small ponds or lake9. One was 1,600 paces in 
circumference. Round the margin of each was a broad bed of soda. {Cun¬ 
ningham — Muorcroft.) 

CHf BRA CAMP— Lat. 36° V U". Long. Elev. 10,480'. 

A camping ground, 12 miles east of the Sugetdawan pass and 10 miles from 
Aktagh. No grass or wood, and water very scanty. Elevation of Chibra 
bill, 17,910 feet. It is on the Karakoram route north of the pass. {Trot¬ 
ter—John eon.) 

CIHKA (or “ HAUL-BRIDGE ”) — 

A kind of bridge in use in some parts of the Chen6b valley. 

A smooth ropo of several strands is stretched across the river, and on 
this runs a wooden ring, from which hangs a loop in which one is 
seated. The whole is pulled across by a rope from the far sido. ( Drew.) 

CHIKAR—Lat. 34° 9.' Long. 73° 43.' Elev. 

A considerable village in a district of the same name, whieh lies on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, and forms part of the Mozafarabad zilla. 

It is situated between Maira and Hatti, on the old road from Mari 
towards Kashmir. 
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The village stands on a low ridge between two small and richly culti¬ 
vated valleys; on the north side of the path is a small fort, and nt the foot 
of the hill beyond the village there is a bungalow for the accommodation of 
travellers. Supplies procurable. 

CHIKTAN—Lat. 34° 80'. • Long. 76° 34'. Kiev. 

The name by which the collection of villages at the bottom of the Kanji 
valley is known. It forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil (Baltistdn) and 
is said to contain £00 houses, the inhabitants of whioh are Muhammadans. 

Rajas Rasanpur and Hasan Khan live here. {Aylmer.) 

CHIL— 

A considerable stream which takes its rise <-n the southern slopes of the 
Raiuratchan mountain, north of Basaoli, and empties itself into the ltavf, 
in lat. 82° 32', long. 75° 54', a few miles above that town. 

Its waters are clear and cold. The road between Badar and Badrawar 
crosses this stream between the villages of Samnn and Lar. There are 
stepping-stones on the path, but no bridge, and as the stream is subject to 
freshets, the passage is sometimes interrupted. 

CJ11LA— Lat. 33° O'. Long. 75° 39'. Kiev. 

A small village in Badrawar, containing about six houses, situated high up 
in the mountains at the head of the Bin Kad valley, above tbe right bank 
of the stream. 

CHILAS—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 5'. Elcv. 

A large village containing about one hundred houses, with a mixed 
population of llimliis and Muhammadans; it is situated on the slopes of 
the hill, on the south side of tbe Pduch valley, above the left hank of the 
Punch T6i river. 


CHILING—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village on left hank of the Zanskiir river. General Strachey states that 
gold is fodnd between it and the village of Pidmo higher up on the same 
river. The gold is collected by Laliouh's, who come over in the summer for 
two or three months. Each gold-washer pays a tax of Rl to the Dogra 
government for his year’s license. In former days the river was also fre¬ 
quented by Balti gold-washers. {II. Strachey.) 

CHILING CI1U —Vide “Zanskar River,” 

CHI LUNG PASS—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 7f>° 12'. Elev. 

A difficult glacier pass between the districts of Suru and Mara VVardwau 
at the head of the Krith valley, {Aylmer.) 
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CHIMCHAK-—Lat. 34° 25', Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 11,600' 

A camping-ground on the winter route by the Karakoram pass to YSrkand, 
five marches from Leh, on the right bank of the Shyok river, between Pakra 
and Lama Kyent. (Drew.) 

CHIMRE— 

A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladak. The villages are— 
Kliaru, Egu, Nagle, Sbnra, Chimre, and Sakti. The last two both contain 
about a hundred and fifty houses. Cash revenue about Si,000, besides 
taxes in kind. (Aylmer.) 

CHIMRAY or CHIMRE—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 77° 51'. Elev. 11,890'. 
A village of about five hundred inhabitants, with a monastery. The second 
march from Ldh on the Changchenmo route, between Tiksay and Zingral. 

At 6 miles from Tiksay the Indus is fordable in September. There is 
cultivation about the village, which is situated a little distance from the 
right bank of the Indus. Camping ground bad. A rest-house and supply 
depfit. The monastery contains two huudred monks and nuns, and is sub- 
ordinateto the Hemis monastery. The monks belong to the red-capped 
sect of lamas. (Radha Kiehan — Trailer — Cayley.) 

CHINENI—Lat. 83° 2'. Long, 75° 20'. Elev. 

A large and neat village in a district of the same name, lying about 57 
miles north-east of Jamu and 30 miles south-west of Asliar, a village 
on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, where it is crossed by a rope 
bridge. Chincni is built on an eminence on the right hank of the Tawi, 
and is overlooked by tho old palace of its legitimate rajas. The mountains 
to the north are covered with pine forest. Water and supplies abundant. 
(Forster — Vigne — Montgomerie.) 

CHINGRAM—Lat. 33° 29’. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Siuthon Khol stream ; it lies about 
6 kos north of Mogal Maidan by a very fair path, on the road between 
Kishtwar and Nowbug by the Chingram pass. The village is prettily situ¬ 
ated and surrounded with mountains, which arc thickly weeded with fir. 
(lien eg.) 

CHINJIART—Lat. 84° 34'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar; it lies on the flat top of a mountain with very 
precipitous sides, situated above tho right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, 
just north of the confluence of the Jagran stream. It contains a masjid 
and twelve houses. The inhabitants are all Muhammadans. 

CHIPCHUCK—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 

A camping ground at north end of the Cbarchar pass, on one of the routes 
from Leh to Padam. Snow here at end of May. (H. Straehey.) 
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CHIRI or SOWlR—ra^ « Sowar." 

CHISHOT—Lat. 83° 21'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 8,200'. 

A village iu the Bhutpa valley. (Thomson.) 

CHITTA PANI— 

A stream which rises on the western slopes of the Pansal range, at the foot 
of the pass of that name, north-west of Aliabrid Sarai ; after its junction 
with the Nuricham stream near the village of Biflinj, in lat. 83° 37', lopg. 
74° 24', the united waters form the Stir an river, which flows in a - north¬ 
westerly direction towards Punch. 

The bed of this stream is very stony; after heavy rain it becomes an 
impetuous torrent. Between Baramgala and Poshiana the road into 
Kashmir by the Pir Panjal route runs along the bed of the stream, which 
here lies between lofty and precipitous mountains, and is crossed and re¬ 
crossed by twenty-five small and very rudely constructed bridges. 

The Chota Gali pass can be crossed by a path leading up this valley j 
it is not* however, good, and whenever this route is used, the more direct 
road from Baramgala vid Hilloh is taken. 

CHITTAR—Lat. 38° 45'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A large village shaded by fine trees, lying in the middle of the Kuthdr 
pargana, about 10 miles north-east of Achibal. It contains a masjid and 
twenty houses, of which two are inhabited by pandits, and the others by 
Muhammadans of both the Shia and Suni sects. 

CHITTI NADI— 

This stream, which is also known as the Bromsu river, takes its rise in the 
Gogal Marg, on the northern slopes of the Panjal range, at the foot of the 
Gulabgarh pass; it flows in a north-westerly direction through the Zoji- 
marg, draining a grassy and wooded valley, wbieh is enclosed by lofty 
mountains; it receives by its left banlt. the waters of the Dontsu stream, 
which flows from a small nag or tarn on the slopes of the Brama Sakai 
mountain, also the Chitta Pani or Chursu stream, and numerous other 
torrents, and empties itself into the Veshau river, in lat. 83° 37', long. 
74° 49', just north of the village of Kaugwattan. 

CHITTINGOL—Lat. 34° 18'. Long, 74° 54'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Lar pargana; it lies in the valley to the north 
of the Sind river, on the west of the path from Srinagar to the Wangat 
ruins. Chitfcingul is about 18 miles north of Srinagar by road. Supplies 
are procurable, and water from a stream. 

CHIULI—Lat. 38° 19'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated towards the eastern extremity of the Peristan valley, 
above the left bank of the stream; it lies on the path leading towards 
the Hinjan Dhar pass and the Lidar Khol valley. The huts, which are 
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scattered on the hillside, are built of timber and have flat roofs; they are five 
in number, and are inhabited by three Gujar families, a potter, and a thakur- 
Just to the west of the village, and below it, there is a kadai bridge 
across the stream: ;t may also be forded a little higher up, where the 
banks are low. 

CHOAN— Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Sand ran river, at the extre¬ 
mity of the Shahabad pargana, about 10 miles south-east of VernSg; it is 
the point of arrival and departure from the Kashmir valley by the Nand- 
marg and Brari Bal. 

The village, though not large, extends for a considerable distance; the 
better description of houses, which are built of timber, with pent shingle 
roofs, are situated on a shelf of the hill towards the north-west, and are 
surrounded by fields and gardens enclosed with stone walls; the bouses at 
tbe other end of the village are single-storied log-huts. All the inhabitants 
ave Muhammadans, and number about ten families, including two of Gujars. 
There is a customs post in ibis village, and a small revenue establishment 
is maintained, except during the four winter months, when the passes are 
entirely closed, the duties collected seem to be very small, amounting, it is 
stated, to under R100 annually. Snow lies at Choan for five months in the 
year. 

Iron ore is obtained in small quantities from mines in the immediate 
vicinity, but all engaged in the trade live in the villages on the left bank 
of the river. Mogdum Sahib’s waldn occupies a most picturesque position 
in the village, lookiug down the valley; below it, shaded by some fine wal¬ 
nut trees, is the small ziarat of Musam Shah, close to which, on the grassy 
bank of the river, is the usual encamping ground. Supplies are scarce. 

CHODRA — See “ SadIjiia. ‘ 

CHOGAL—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Maehipura pargana, situated on the Pohru 
river, about 13 miles north-west of Sopur, and the same distance south¬ 
east of Shalurah; it forms the usual stage between those places. The village 
is divided into three sections, that lying on the high, right bank of the river 
is the oldest; the other two divisions are situated on the left bank; the 
stream is usually fordable, and when the waters are high, there is com¬ 
munication by boat with the Jhelum. 

Chogal is inhabited by sixty families, and has a small garrison of eight 
or ten sepoys. It also contains the ziarat of Shaikh Ahmad, near which 
stands the masjid, a substantial double-storied brick building. There are 
some fine chunar trees in the village, and a convenient space for encamping 
on the left bank of the river. From the village of Rickmakam, which lies 
just to the north-east, there is a good path over the mountains into the 
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Uttar pargana. Supplies are obtainable. The highest peak in the range 
o£ hills to the north is called Dewa Nil. 

CHOI—Lat. 35° 13'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Rupal valley. It is situated on an alluvial plateau, and 
about the year 1850 suffered from flood. {Drew, p. 402.) 

CUOKIAL—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 75° 54'. Elev, 

A village said to contain 40 houses, situated on the left bank of the Dris 
river, in Dras (Baltistau). {Aylmer.) 

CHONCHAR PASS—Lat. 85° 50'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 14,000'. 

A pass over the watershed, Gilgit and Daril, important as being the only 
practicable route for horses between those districts. The route lies up the 
wild Kergah valley, which for nearly one day’s march is totally destitute of 
vegetation. It theu passes through a beautiful Kashmir-like tract with 
greensward and forests of pine, dense willow-groves lining the stream. 
Above this comes a grass country. At the head of the valley, where vegeta¬ 
tion ceases, the rugged hillsides and the path itself are strewed with piles 
of splintered rock. From the summit of the pass (14,000 feet) a rough 
pathway leads down to the Khanbari valley, which haB to bo crossed near 
its head. The Barigih pass has then to be crossed, after which there is a 
long descent to Yalitut, the first village of Darel. It was at the head of 
the Kergah valley thut in September 1866 a column of the Kashmir army, 
returning from an expedition against Darfil, was overwhelmed by a sudden 
and unseasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies 
perished. The Chouchar route is impassable from December to April. 
Snow is met with till August, when it disappears altogether for a couple 
of months. .Hayward gives the following route :— 

Miles. 

1. Jliut ... 13 Pass villages of Nauprir and Basin. Enter the 

Kergah valley. At Jlnit a few huts. 

2. Mazar Majnun * . 13 Road up Kergab valley, Mazar Majndn is merely 

the tomb of a Saiad. No habitation. 

3. Sakarbos or Takorbaa 12 Camp at head of valley, 3J miles from tho kotal. 

Here there is some open ground and a few 
projecting rocks, largo enough to afford shelter. 

4. Kalijiinji , . . 9 At 3 miles oross the Cboncbar pass, and descend 

to Kalijfinjl in the Khanbari valley. 

B. Yahtut . . . 20 At 6 miles cross the Kuli pass, then down the 

Barigbh valley to Dardl, a village on the left 
bank of the Dardl stream. Grass, firewood, and 
water are obtainable at each stage. 

( Tanner — Hayward—Ahmad All Khdn.) 

CHONGO—Lat. 85° 42'. Loug. 75° 46'. Elev. 

A village in BaltistSn, in the Braldu valley, ou the right bank of the river. 
There is a fine spring of hot water near this place (temperature 104° 5'), 
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with a somewhat unpleasant, sulphurous smell, but perfectly clear. The 
water stands in a basin some 15 feet in diameter, and about 3£ feet deep, 
on the top of a conical mound of limestone about 30 feet high. The 
mound is a deposit formed by the water which flows over on every side* 
It contains 9 houses. (Godwin-Autlen — Aylmer .) 

CHONGRA—Lat. 35° 21'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village lying just above and to the west of the fort of Astor. It 
contains about 20 bouses. Two smiths and two carpenters live here. 
(Aylmer.) 

CHONGTASH —Vide “ Changtash.” 

CHORBAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The most easterly ilaka of the wazirat of Skardu. “ It extends along the 
Shyok river from Chulanka, on the frontier of Laddk, to Dah (or Dau), 
on the boundary of Khapdlu, a distance of 44 miles.” 

The barrior by which Chorbat is separated from Nubrd is the most con* 
tracted part of the Shyok valley, and the general ruggednesB by degrees 
becomes less marked as that river is descended. The mountains, everywhere 
steep, rocky, and inaccessible, close in general to withiu a quarter of a 
mile of one another, and their projecting spurs, at short internals, advance 
quite to the centre of the valley, forming deep bays, either filled with sand, 
or occasionally occupied by platforms of conglomerate, on the top of which, 
where water is procurable, there is generally a village. The river washes 
the foot of each rocky spur. In the upper part of the district, the villages 
are few and very insignificant, but lower down several are of greater extent. 
Sixa and Prahnu are the chief. All the villages arc surrounded by 
fine orchards.of apricot trees. Walnut and mulberry trees are also common, 
and at Turtuk are a few vines; these latter are, however, by no mean s 
generally cultivated in the district. Willows are less frequent than in 
Nubid, but there are plenty of poplars. The fields are everywhere terraced, 
and water appears to be abundant. 

Communication >.—The Ldh rood follows the left bonk of the Shyok 
from Lunkha to Piun, where it goes up the Chorbat stream over the 
Chorbat La. It is very fair throughout and passable for baggage animals. 

There is a path up the left bank as far as the Tibi valley, where there 
is a way to the Indus valley vid the Dumkhar valley; this road is open 
in July. 

From Prahnu a path follows the right bonk all the way to Nubrd. 
(See Routes.) 11 is as bad as a rond can be.” 

Khurmang can be reached from Kuwas by the Puriki La (}.».)• 

In winter three bridges are made across the Shyok,— vie., at Kusting, 
Siksa, and Turtfik. 
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There is a permanent bridge just above Prahnu. 

Climate .—This is very severe. The Shyok is said to be £rozen for 
three months. Over 18 inches of snow falls. 

Resource ).—The crops are jao, tromba, kanak, cbeni, and matta. They 
do not appear very good. The inhabitants carry apricots and ghf into 
Laddk, and bring back money, numdahs, and wool. 

The mountains are nearly quite barren and mostly inaccessible. The 
pasturage is poor. 


Name of village. 

Hook*. 

Horses. 

Horned 

cattle. 

8heep 

and 

Koata. 

Remarks. 

Dou-u .... 

12 





Kusting . . 

30 





M Airlift 

• 20 





Pirtuj 

20 





Kowas .... 

30 




1 emitli. 

Piun .... 

20 

i 




T&muB .... 

20 





8Lxa (links station) 

60 

12 


8 

3 .mithe. 

2 carpenters. 

Summer village. : — 



i 

a 

Uetuk 



3 

JS 



Gon . . 



5 


Kalan • • 

Sogmofl • • • 



CO 

$ 

o« 

Os 


Chuar . , 



i 

m 


Tiari 



8 

*a 


Prahnu . 

50 


CM 

2 


Summer villages:— 











Do ... . 

Thang 

Chulanka . 

] 50 




1 smith. 

Turtu . . 




1 carpenter. 

Summer villages:— 






Tyakahi . . , 

Pakatang • . . 







12 

13 

208 

1,500 

( 5 smiths. 

( 3 carpenters. 


Generally speaking, the people are wretchedly poor and nearly all diseased. 
They are civil and obliging to travellers. {Thornton—Aylmer.) 

CHORBAT PASS or HANtf PASS— 

Lat. 34* 46'. Long. 76° 39’. Elev. 16,700'. 

On the range between the Indus and Shyok rivers. It is crossed on the 
summer route from Leh to Skardu, between Gorna Ilanu and Piun. 

Viguc crossed this pass from the Chorbat side in the middle of July. 
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"The ascent to the summit was as desolate and dreary as possible,but r.ot 
so difficult as many others. The drun, or marmot, and the wild, ring-tailed 
pigeon of the Himalayas were everywhere common. We crossed the snowy 
ridge at a very early hour, by which arrangement we obtained a secure 
footing for our horses. The descent was more troublesome, as the 
snow was a little more softened, and we were constantly sinking up 
to the middle.” ( Vigne.) 

"The pass is the boundary of Baltistan in this direction. The Balti 
raiders used to come by it into Laddk in former days.” There is a camp¬ 
ing ground at the south foot above llanu. {Drew.) 

CHOTA ALT—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

A small village in the upper part of the valley of the Ilarpetkai stream; 
it lies about 10 miles south of Bhaniy&r, on a foot-path leading directly to¬ 
wards Srinagar. The village consists of six or eight shepherds’houses, sur¬ 
rounded by a little indian-corn cultivation; cattle and sheep graze here in 
summer, but in winter the place is deserted. A path lies over the moun¬ 
tains from this village to Punch. {Allgood.) 

CHOUTRA—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A village lying high up on the slopes of the mountain, a few miles north of 
Poni, to the west of the road leading towards the Budil pass. It consists 
of a few houses. {Allgood.) 

CHRAR—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 6,400' 

A small town on the north-west side of the valley of Kashmir, lying about 
8J miles west of Ramu, on the road between Shupion and Srinagar, and 13 
miles north-east of Shupion by the direct path. Chrar is built on one of 
tbo many bare sandy ridges by which the Panjal range subsides into the 
levol of .the valley; these ridges are usually more or less flattened at the 
top, but have steep and almost perpendicular sides, which are here 
and there furrowed with rain-channels; owing to the scarcity of water 
obtainable,, these ridges are seldom cultivated. The town is built 
somewhat in the form of the letter X, and now contains about live hundred 
houses; the inhabitants Btate that about forty years ago there were more 
than double this number, before the occurrence of a conflagration, by which 
the place was totally destroyed. But for its reputed sanctity, it would be 
difficult to account for its prosperity, as the town owes nothing to its geo¬ 
graphical situation. The houses are well built of burnt bricks, which are 
made in the neighbourhood, and have shingle roofs, but mostly without the 
usual additional covering of birch-bark and earth. The town is offensively 
dirty, and ill-supplied with water from three tanks; better water may be 
procured in the ravines at some little distance to the east. With the excep- 
tion of the clump of trees about the ziarat, and a few vegetable gardens in 
the town and around it, there is little or no shade or cultivation about the 
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place. The town is commanded by superior heights on the south, and in a 
less degree by the ridges to the east and west, whioh run parallel to that on 
which it stands. A very fine view, embracing almost the whole of the 
valley of Kashmir, is obtainable from the survey station on the hill to the 
north-east of the town. 

Chrar is a iusaba or market-place, and has an annual fair, which com¬ 
mences in September and lasts for two mouths; the fair is held on one day 
in the week. The inhabitants are exclusively Muhammadans. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is on the east side of the town ; but there is 
almost an entire absence of shade, and water must be procured from the 
ravine at some little distance. Supplies are abundant. 

Chrar contains the zi'drat or shrine of Shfih-nur-ud-dfn (the light of the 
faith); the great celebrity of this saint seems chiefly owing to his having 
been a Kashmiri by birth. The tomb is of the usual form, but is perhaps 
better proportioned and contains more elaborate carving than any other in 
the valley; it is said to have been built during the reign of the emperor 
A’ bar, and the adjoining masjid in the time of Ata Muhammad Kb£n, the 
Pathan governor. The masjid consists of a large oblong building, with a 
wing at either end ; it is built of hewn timber placed transversely, and 
raised on a plinth of brick-work. It is a double-storied building, the centre 
chambers measuring about 80 feet by 60, with an elevation of about 
30 feet; the roof, which rises in tiers, is supported by four pillars of hewn 
timber, each formed of the single trunk of a deodar tree. The interior is 
quite plain; the massive wood-work is neither Btained nor varnished, but 
the windows are filled with trellis-work. 

chrAt— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Mi raj division; it lies 
on the left bank of the Jhelum, to the south-east of Srinagar. The tahsfl 
station is at Muran. 

CHUAR—Lat. 84° 55'. Long. 76° 45'. Elev. 9,000', approx. 

The principal summer village of Sixa in Chorbat (BaltistSn). It stands 
on the left bank of the Shyok amidst considerable cultivation, and is 
divided into several hamlets, containing substantial houses. It lias a well- 
to-do appearance. To the east lies the Mian stream, which flows through 
a narrow rocky gorge, crossed by a fair bridge, passable by baggage 
animals. {Aylmer.) 

CHUCHLI—Lat. 32° 47'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, containing about six houses, surrounded 
with cultivation; it is situated on the hillside above the right bank of the 
stream about a mile north of Loang, on the path leading from Basaoli 
towards Badrawfir, by the Chatardhar pass. 
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CHUG AM— Lat. 35° 11'. Long. 74° 49h Elev. 8,350'. 

A village of 12 or 15 houses on the left bank of the western branch 
of the Astor river. This is one of the usual stages between Kamri and 
As tor, but thore is very little room for encamping, and Rattu is a much moro 
convenient stage. The valley is here very narrow and confined, and in 
summer the place is very hot, considering its elevation. There is a bridge 
here. ( Barrow — Aylmer.) 

CHUJKGT—Lat. 88° 62'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

• A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Bij-Beh&ra 
and Aw&ntipfir; it contains a filature. 

CHULANKA oe CHULUNG—Lat. 84° 49’. Long. 76° 68'. Elev. 
9,600', approx. 

The most easterly village of Chorbat (Baltist£n). It lies on the right 
bank of the Shyok, and is a halting-place on the route from L£h to 
Skardd. It contains twenty.five houses, and is divided into two hamlets. 
Here the Shyok valley is about f mile broad, and there is some prickly jungle 
in the river-bed near the village. The surrounding hills are very barren. 
The village is irrigated by the Chalun stream, which lies a short way to the 
east. The camping ground is very small. (Aylmer.) 

CHUMATHANG—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 13,600'. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Buga 
rivulet. Hot spring here. Temperature of water at exit 170°F. Sup¬ 
plies procurable. It is in the kardari of Hernia. (H. Strachey — Reynold* — 
Aylmer.) 

CHUMPA8, &c .—Vide “ Population." 

CHUMUR—Lat. 32° 40'. Long. 78° 38'. Elev. 14,600'. 

A village in the Rupshu district, on the left bank of the Para river, which 
here turns south and eventually joins the Sutlej. ( H. Strachey.) 

CHUMURTI— 

A subdivision of the Guge district of Nari-Khorsum. It lies south of 
Hanl6, and is under the jurisdiction ot the governor of Garo. (II. Strachey.) 

CHUN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 37'. Elev. 

A Gujar Ullage, containing eight huts; it is situated above the left bank of 
the Kiahan Gangs river, and lies just above the path from Mozafarabad 
towards Tftwal. 

GHUNGA—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 77° 46'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, between Marsalang and L6h. 
(Moorcro/t.) 

CHUNG JUNGLE—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 78° 17'. Elev. 12,800'. 

A camping gvouud, the seventh march from Leh on the winter route, on the 
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right bunk of the Shyok river, between Lama Kyent and Dong-aylak. A 
good pasture ground here. It is close to the great bend in the Shyok. 
(Drew.) 

CHUNGTAS— Vide “ Chanotash.” 

CHURIT— Lat. 35° 14'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village in the Rupal it ala, Asto r- It contains about eighteen houses. 

(Aylmer.) 

CHURKA—Lat. 35° 30'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A largo parganain the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistin). It lies on the left 
bank of the Shigar river and contains three hundred and twenty houses. 
(Aylmer) 

CHUR NAGS—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 76° 31'. Elev. 

These tarns lie in a gali on the top of the range of lofty mountains which 
separates the valley of Kashmir from Maru Wardwfin; they are situated 
above the Nowbug Nai to the north of the Margan pass. The path from 
the village of Saogam, in the KuthAr pargana, leading to Inshin, in the 
Maru Ward wan valley, passes by these lakes. 

CHUSHOT —Vide “Shushot." 

CHUSHUL —Vide “ShOshal," 

CHCTRUN—Lat. 35° 42'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the right bank of the B&sha branch of the Shigar 
river. Famous fora hot spring (temp. 110° F.) which gives the name to 
the village, vis., “ ehu,” water, and “ trun,” hot. The water is as clear as 
crystal, and without any taste or smell. A neat little bungalow has been 
built for the use of visitors. The village contains seventeen houses. 
( Oodwin-Autten — Aylmer.) 

COMPAS LA —Fide “ Dera KompAs.” 
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DABIGABH—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A fort in the Naoshera district, situated on the top of the ridge to tho 
north-east of the path between Naoshera and Kotli. It has a garrison of 
twenty-five men. {Allgood.) 

DACHIN— 

A district which extends for a considerable distance along the right bank of 
the Jhelum to the west of Baramuln. In the time of the emperor Akbar 
it was constituted one of the parganas of Kashmir. The wheat grown m 
this locality is of a very superior description. {Montgomerie.) 

DACHIN— 

The name applied to the mountains on both sides of the defile to the 
south of the Mara Wardwin valley, through which the river flows in its 
ooarse towards Kishtw&r. The path which lies up this valley is extremely 
difficult, and not practicable for ponies. ( Figne.) 

DACHINPARA— 

A pargana in the Anatndg zilla of thoMir£j division; it lies on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, and is comprised in the district drained by the Lidar 
river. The tahsfl station is atKanelwan ; a good road, communicating with 
the Trdl valley, lies over the Bhugmur mountains, the intervening range. 
The pargana of Dachinpara is famous for its breed of ponies. A native 
purchaser pays from R25to R40 (British currency) for a good Kashmiri 
horse. They have a curious custom in this pargana—in certain places 
they pile up a heap of brushwood, every person passing adding a piece ; 
when it reaches a certain size, they say that it takes fire of itself, and is 
destroyed. The heap is called gutter. {Montgomerie — Elmslie.) 

DACHKAT—Lat. 8b° 35'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A valley which joinB the Astor river close to its junotion with the Indus. 
In the map of Astor and Gilgit it is called by its local name the Misikin. 
In the lower part of its course it is peut up by cliffs of rock and clay 
without a particle of vegetation, and the heat in summer is extreme. 
About 1 mile up the nala opens out, and is clothed with vegetation to a 
considerable extent. The elevation at the mouth of the stream is about 
4,200 feet. The name is derived from a word used locally. In this valley 
there are many ibex and markbor. ( Barrow — Manifold— -Ward.) 

DACHUNG or DONGLUNG—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 78° 53'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Spiti route to Changchenmo, between Nowi 
camp and Shushal, 21 miles south-east of the latter. 

At 18 miles from Shushal cross the Suku La, 15,266 feet. Road 
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good the whole way, No supplies procurable. Water from stream. Fuel 
and pasture plentiful. ( Montgomerie—-Reynoldt.) 

DAGAR— Lat. 88° 25'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshcra, containing about fifty houses, inhabited by Muham¬ 
madan zamindars ; it lies on the right, bank of the Pdnch T6i, between 
Chaomuk and Kotli. 

DAG LI—Lat. 88° 1'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A large village in Badrawar, said to contain about thirty houses almost 

exclusively inhabited by Hindus; it lies on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Bin Kad stream, towards the southeru end of 
the valley. 

DAH—Lat. 84° 87'. Long. 70° 88'. Elev. 9,690'. 

A village in Lad&k on the frontiers of Ballistan, on the right bank of the 
Indus, below Hami-Yogma. There is a sort of fort here which was built 
to protect the inhabitants from the Baltf raiders. There is also a colony 
of Buddhist DArds. (Drew.) 

DAHN-I-MURGHAI—Lat. Long. . Elev. 14,400'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Shyok river, between Suhan- 
Chuskun and Bulak-i-Murgbai, on the winter route by the Karakoram 
pass. ( Montgomerie ,) 

DAIGWAR—Lat. 33* 49'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A cluster of villages situated in the valley ot the Bitarh, north of Punch ; 
the most considerable lies on the left bank of the river, about 4 miles 
from Punch; it contains about thirty huts, situated upon an open and 
cultivated plain ; there are some fine trees near it. ( Inee .) 

DAINAM SAR—Lat. 88° 52'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A mountain lake, lying to the south of the path, just east of the Tosha 
Maiddn pass; it is situated at a great elevatioD, at the upper end of the 
Tsenimarg. The rocky chain of the Panj&l range rises abruptly from 
its western edge. 

DAINKMARG or danik marag— 

The name of the mountain range in the Banihdl district which divides the 
valley of the Mohn stream from that of the Banihal stream ; a path lies 
over the range between the villages of Mohu and Deogol. ( Montgomerie .) 

DAINYtlR—Lat. 85° 55'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village belonging to Gilgit on the left bank of the Gilgit river and at 
the junction of the Hunza river. At this place there is a wretched mud 
fort with half a dozen towers, also a village containing about fifty houses. 
A rope bridge crosses the Hunza river opposite the fort. (Barrow.) 
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DAIRAMUN— Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the Maehibama pargana, situated just to the west of Sybug, 
witli which it is connected by a path lined with magnificent chuuar trees; 
it lies to the north of the road leading to Makahama. The village contains 
a masjid, and twelve houses inhabited by zamfndars, five pirzSdas, a mulla, 
a watchman, and a washerman. It produces both rice and dry crops. 

DAKAR—Lat. 83° 82'. Long. 73° 5fl'. Elev. 

A village lying on the level bank of the Puuch Tdi, just north of and 
opposite the town of Kotli. It is inhabited by Muhammadans, and con¬ 
tains twenty-six houses. 

DAK1NKCT—Lnt. 34° 43'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, containing three houses, situated on the slopes 
of the mountain above the path and the right bank of the Kisban Ganga 
river, about 3 miles south-west of Dworian. 

DAL- 

A lake lying to the east of the city of Srinagar. (See “ Srinagar.") 

DAL—Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 

Asmall village in Jamu on the southern slope of the ridge, about 2 miles 
north of Dansal,and some little distance west of the road towards Krimcbi. 
It is inhabited principally by Brahmins. 

DALI NAR— 

This stream takes its rise on the elopes of the snowy Panjal, between the 
Tosha Maidau and Sang Safid passes ; it flows for the most part in a south¬ 
westerly direction through a narrow vaUey, and joins the Gagrin stream 
just north of Mandi, in lat, 33° 48', long. 74° 18'. The direct path from 
Punch to Kashmir lies along the banks of this stream, which are generally 
rocky and precipitous. It is not fordable, but is crossed by a narrow kadal 
bridge between the villages of Rdjpur and Pilaru. 

DALWICH—Lat 83° 35'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A 6mall village surrounded with trees, situated in the centre of the Sh&h- 
abad valley, about 5 miles north-west of Vernag; it is watered by the 
stream which flows from the Vetarittar springs. 

DAMOT—Lat. 35° 41'. Long. 74° 39'. Elev. 5,250'. 

A village of fourteen houses, in the Gilgit district, on the left bank of a tor¬ 
rent which joins the Sai nala, about 3 miles from its mouth. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a good deal of cultivation and thick groves of fruit-trees. The 
houses are hovels of rubble and mud. Below Daraot there is a good deal 
of abandoned cultivation on the left bank of the Sai nala. From Damot a 
ravine leads in a north-westerly direction for about 5 miles, where it is 
joiued by the Boin stream on the left bank. The Boiu is shortly joined 
by the Heshiari. The Heshiari rises about 8 miles from the junction of 
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the Boin and Dumool nalat. A pathway from the source of the Boin 
leads to Gor and thence to the Indus. ( Harrow — Ward.) 

DAMSAHIB—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 75° S'. Kiev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles north¬ 
west of Bij Behara. 

DANA—Lat. 83° 26'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A small village on the road between Bhimbar and Kotli ; it lies on the left 
bank of the Ban stream, about 8 miles south of Kotli. Fine fish may 
be had from the stream ; but supplies can only be procured in small quanti¬ 
ties with great difficulty. Shade very scanty. {Allgood.) 

DANDA—Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, lying a few miles south-west of Kallain, on the 
right bank of the Bin Kad stream, which is bridged beneath it. 

DANDI—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 4i'. Elev. 

A village in the Badrawar valley, lying about 2 miles north-west of that 
town ; it contains about twenty houses, which are for the most part 
inhabited by Hindu zamindars. 

DANDI—Lat. 32° 69'. Long 75° 47'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the lower slopes of the mountains east of 
Badrawar. It is said to be inhabited exclusively by Hindus, who number 
twenty families. 

DANGA— Lat. 82° 51'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A small village lying about 8 miles north of Jamu, on the east side of the 
path towards Riasi. 

Between this village and Jamu the road consists of stony watercourses 
and great defiles. {Hervey.) 

DANGERPtJR—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on a small rill about 3 miles 
south-west of Patan, on the road towards Khipur. 

The village lies on a high sloping bank just above the path ; it contains 
the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad Guznavi, and three houses inhabited by 
zamindars, a watchman, and an oil-seller. 

There are many fruit-trees in the village, and much rice cultivation 
about it. 

DANGERWARI— 

This stream or small river takes its rise on the slopes of the mountains at 
the south-west end of the Uttar pargana, and flows, in a parallel direction 
to the Kamil river, to the neighbourhood of Shalurah, where it bends to 
the south and east, joining the Pobru river, iu lat. 84° 26', long. 74° IS 7 , 
near the village of Wadpura, just to the south of the range of hills divid¬ 
ing the Machipura and Uttar parganas. 
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During its course it receives numerous streams, the most important 
being the Idj uadi and the Sums nala, both of which joiu it by its right 
bank, the latter just above the junction of the Pohru. 

The Dangerwari has nowhere any great depth, and may usually be 
forded ; it is-also bridged in various places, 

DANNA—Lat. 84° 8'. Dong, 73° 86'. Elev. 

A small town in the district of Chikar, situated on the east side of the 
Danna Dhak ridge, on the old road from Man towards Kashmir, It is 
distant about 26 miles from Mari and 81 miles from Baramula, It over¬ 
looks a deep and cultivated valley, at the bottom of which flows the Agar, 
a considerable stream. There is a double-storied bungalow on the west 
side of the town for the reception of travellers. Danna also boasts of a small 
fort, ( Allgood — Knight — litce.) 

DANNI—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 78° 43'. Elev. 

A village containing about six houses shaded by trees ; it is situated above 
the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path between Paiiehgram 
and Nosudda-Noseri. 

DANSAL—Lat. 32° 52'. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A small town situated above the left bank of the Jhujjur or Chapar Kad 
stream, about 16 miles north-east of Jamu, on the main road towards 
Kashmir. The town, which contains about two hundred mud-built houses, 
with flat roofs, is inhabited almost exclusively by Hindus, many of whom” 
are Brahmins. It is supplied with water from wells and a tank, and also 
from the stream which flows about half a mile to the north-west. 

The inhabitants speak a patois, which is common to the neighbouring 
districts of Rfasf and Poni. A commodious spot for encamping lies to 
the north-west of the village. There is a rest-house here. 

DANSU— 

The name of a pargana included iu the Patan zilla of the Kamrdj division, 
situated to the south-west of Srinagar; its lahsil station is at Bargam. 

DAOLAT-BEGULDl—Lat. 35° 22' 16'. Long. Elev. 16,880'. 

" This camp, situated in the north-west corner of the Dipsang plain, marks 
the junctiou of the winter and summer routes, which unite here, and cross 
the Karakoram pass, 11 miles above the camp.” The camp is on “ a sin¬ 
gularly desolate and bleak plateau, at this season (October) bare of snow, 
but set about by low ridges and mounds of loose shales, about 20,000 feet 
high, on which last year's snow still lingers in thin patches. A very de¬ 
structive wind is said to blow over this region at times.” 

According to some this place is on the boundary line between Kashmir 
and Kashgdria, but on the best authority Shahdula is the frontier post. 

Iu 1527 Sultan Saiad Khan, Ghazf, of Kashgar, died here, on his return 
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from an unsuccessful attempt to invade Tibet by the Saser pass. (Belleio 
— Trotter.) 

DAR—Lat. 32° 44'. Lon*. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on tho slopes of the mountains 
above the right bank of the Siowa river. 

The path for cattle from Basaoli, leading towards the Chatnrdhar pass, 
lies through the village. 

DARA—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes nf the hills south of Punch, above the left 
bank of the Punch Toi river. 

It contains about forty houses, all the inhabitants being Muhammadans. 

DARDPtrRA—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat stream, at the 
north-eastern extremity of the Kutliar pargona. It contains three houses, 
two of which are inhabited by Gujars, ' tho other by a family of 
Kashmiris, Suedrarnman, in the Maru u’ irdwan valley, can be reached 
from this village by a foot-path lying over tho Hairibal-ki-gali. 

DARDPURA— Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A village containing about eight houses, situated in a valley at the foot of 
the mountains at the north-west extremity of the Zainagir pargana; it lies 
about 4 miles east of Chogal. 

DAKII—Lat. 34° I'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village lying on the east side of the Tral valley, towards its northern 
extremity, at the mouth of the Lam Nai, about half a mile north-east of 
Arphal. It contains a masjid, and twelve bouses inhabited by zamindars, 
a mulla, and a carpenter. 

DARHAL—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A large village lying in a district of the same name, at the foot of the west 
slope of the Darhal passes leading over the Panj&l range into Kashmir; it 
is situated about 12 miles uorth-east of Rajaon, on the old Patan road 
to Ah'abad Sarai. Round DarhaJ village the mountain slopes are all clothed 
with thick wood, in the lower part of deciduous trees, while above, the 
forest suddenly changes to fir, which extends far up the slope till replaced 
at the last by the birch. These mountains belong to the Rattan ridge. 
In tho higher part of the valley sre some people called Maliks (y.p.). 
DARHAL— 

A group of passes over the Panjal range. 

DARPtfRA—Lat. 34° 31'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A large village in the Lolab valley, shaded by fine waluut trees, and sur¬ 
rounded by a mass of rice cultivation ; it adjoins Lalpur on the north-west. 

DARRAL—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 73° 63'. Elev. 

A village iu Lower Drawur, situated on the fiat strip of land at the foot of 
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the mountains on the right bank o£ the Kishan Ganga river, just south of 
the junction of the Jagran stream, which is crossed by a bridge a little 
distance to the west of the village. The inhabitants number five families, 
of whom three are Gujars and two SaiadB, descendants of Rasul Shdh, 
whose ziarat adorns the village. A little rice is grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood and dry crops, but neither supplies nor coolies are obtainable. The 
most shady aud convenient spot for encamping is on the river bank, about 
half a mile ^outh of the village. 

Darral lies about 9 miles south-west of Lalla, and 10 miles north of 
B&ran. Palla, iu the MoznfarabSd district, may be reached by a track 
crossing the intervening mountain ranges, and paths to the Kaghan valley 
lie up the course of the Jagran stream. 

DiS—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Astor valley on the Srinagar-Astor route vid the Dorikun 
pass. Vigne describes it as a miserable collection of flat-roofed mud and 
stone-built houses. It contains about 10 houses, situated on an open 
plain, a quarter of a mile wide. There is plenty of grass, fuel, and 
water. 

DASHKIN—Lat. 35° 28'. Long 74° 49'. Elev. 7,900'. 

A village in tho Astor valley, on the road to Gilgit, about 12 miles 
below Astor and about a mile from the left bank of the river Astor. 

The country round is excessively bare, rocky, and arid, but at Dashkin 
the hill-slopes are irrigated by one or two fine streams, and a considerable 
extent of terraced fields has been brought under cultivation. At Dashkin 
there are sixteen families, a burj, and four water-mills; the houses are all 
built of mud and rubble. Considerable flocks of sheep are kept. 

The river flows about 800 feet below the fort, and is crossed by a rope 
bridge; roads lead from the bridge into the Ditchal and Shaltar nalat, 
and along the right bank of the Astor river as far as RimgMt (very 
dangerous even for foot-passengers). The Ditchal valley communicates with 
the ilaka of Rondu by a road passable for coolies. 

The camping ground at Dashkin is very limited indeed. 

There is a garrison of twelve men. {Manifold — Barrow—Aylmer.) 

DASON1D—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 75° 86'. Elev. 

A pargana iu the ilaka of Shigur (Baltistan). It is situated on the 
right bank of the Braldu river, and -contains ninety-two houses. (Aylmer.) 

DASI?T—Lat. 34° 48'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village situated on a small stream which flows down from the hills on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 5 miles south-west of 
Sharidi; it contains a mnsjid, and seven houses inhabited by zamindars. 
There arc also three houses surrounded by some cultivation on the left bank 
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of the river, which is crossed by a fragile zampa bridge. The fields 
of that part of the village lying on the right bank extend for a considerable 
distance to the south, joining those of Mandrkar. 

DAW AREN—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A place situated some miles to the west of Gingl, on the right bank of the 
Jhelum. Baron Iliigel, who mentions it under the name of Didnun, says 
that the ruins of a once important town and temple are visible for some 
distance along the bank of the river; but at present it cannot boast of so 
much as one solitary inhabitant. Opposite to Di&nun is a Buddhist temple, 
•till in good repair, and built in the same utyle as those of Kashmir. Its 
situation is its best defence; its name is Brangutri. ( Iliigel .) 

DEBRING—Lat. 83° 28'. Long. 77° 53'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the route from Kulu to Leh, between Rukchen and 
Gya, south-east of the Tagalang, five marches (72 miles) from L4h. No 
supplies: fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. Road from the Tsokar 
good, though sandy in places. 

This place is also a halting-place on the Spiti route to L4h «rid Tsorao- 
rori lake, and on tho route from Ldh to Garo. (Reynolds — Montgomerie.) 

DELOGA— Lat. 82° 42'. Long. 75° BO'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the side of the mountain on the 
right bank of the Siowa, high above the bed of the river to the west of 
Bani. 

DEMO-CIIU—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small valley at the foot of the Chang La, on the south-east side. 
(Moorcroft.) 

DEMUL—Lat. 36° 44'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Bdsha river (Baltistan). It contains 
six houses. (Aylmer.) 

DEOBANI—Lat. 85° 67'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 20,164. 

A mountain in Dardistdn, separating liaramosh on the cast from the Bag¬ 
rat valley of Gilgit on the west. 

DEOGOL or BANIHAL— Lat 38° 27'. LoDg. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A village in the Banihal valley, situated on the left bank of the stream. 

A path from this village lies over the Dauikmarg range to the village 
of Mohu, to the south of the Moru pass. There is a rest-house and 
telegraph office here. 

DEORU—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 5,370'. 

A village lying at the foot of a wudar to the north of the road from Sri¬ 
nagar to Patdn. It is divided into three mahallas or districts—Dewaspura 
Lnhorepdr, and Yekompur—and contains altogether fifteen houses, inhabited 
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by zamfndars, ten shal-bafs, a watchman, and a blacksmith ; the inhabitants 
all belong to the Sluasect of Muhammadans. The village contains the ziarat 
of Sboushi Baba, and there are said to be the ruins of a Hindu temple on 
the table-land above it. 

DEOSAI— 

The Deosai or Devil’s Plains are situated on the north-east boundary of 
Kashmir; they consist of about 580 square miles of gently undulating 
ground, averaging between 12,00(J and 13,000 feet above the sca-level, and 
surrounded on all sides by rugged mountains, running up to from 16,000 
to 17,000 feet. Theso are serrated, but there are a few low depressions 
in them; one, toward Skardd, over which (by the Burji La) comes 
the road from Kashmir, is 15,700 feet; and on the western side arc one or 
two dips at an elevation of 14,000 feet. The face of tbo mountains is divided 
into steep-faced hollows and projecting spurs. As these spurs stretch out and 
diminish in altitude, we find, in Continuation of the line of them, the widths 
of plateau separated by valleys, which latter have originated in the 
hollows of the mountain ridge. Tho drainage of the area, first, to some 
extent, converges to the centre; then, the streams being united, the water 
flows away through an opening in the hills at the south-east corner by a 
stream called the Shigar river, which flows into the Dras river, and bo to 
the Indus. 

The origin of these plains is probably this : Formerly—in some part of 
the glacial period—the whole was one stony watery expanse, over which 
flowed streams from the glaciers that then filled all the hollows of the 
mountains, these streams bifurcating, rejoining, converging; during this 
time the stony, gravelly material that we see in the higher plateaux was 
accumulated by the streams in their beds, the level of the whole area 
becoming thus raised, while the continuation of the course of the combined 
waters down to the Dras and the Indus river was itself being raised at the 
same time: later, when the time came, probably on tho change of climate, 
when less frost made less waste of the mountains for the streams to be 
denuders, instead of accumulators, of alluvium, then the valleys were cut 
out, as continuations of the hollows of the mountains, and the intermediate 
spreads of stony table-land were left, which towards the hills connect with 
the spurs, and away from them cud off, where two of the valleys join. 

( Drew — Bales.) 

The formation is usually of granite gneiss, of which lofty barren bills 
and peaks are seen rising in different parts of the plains. Amidst the 
geueral destitution of verdure, there is still a great deal of morass on the 
banks of the streams, which take their rise on these plains. In his enumera¬ 
tion of the difficulties successfully surmounted by the survey party under 
his superintendence, Major Montgomerie, R.E., states that on these plains 
there arc no habitations for a distance of seven or eight marches, and no 
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village of any size for eleven or twelve marches; the only fiiewood to be 
had is got by digging up the juniper roots and from very thin, stuuted 
willows, while on the mountains above there was absolutely no fuel to be 
had of any kind. 

Major Montgomerie also mentions that the people of the country were 
not very willing to enter the plains from tho Kashmir side. 

The road from Gurais to Skardu passes over the Deosai plains. It is 
not, as a rule, passable until June, on account of the high winds which 
blow up fine snow. ( Ward.) 

DEOSAR—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A small lake situated at the foot of the hills at the south-eastern end of the 
Uttar pargana. It lies by the direct path from the village of Naltanas to 
Chogal. 

DERA KOMPAS CAMP—Lat. 84° 56'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 17,890. 
So called from having been used by a former survey officer, or “ knmp&s- 
wala." It is passed on the moBt westerly of the routes leading from the 
Cbangchenmo to the Karakash. No grass or wood ; a very little water 
obtainable by digging. It lies 19 miles from Sumzungling. ( Tro'ler.) 

DERA KOMPAS PASS or COMPASS LA, or COMPASS-WALA’S 
PASS—Lnt. 34° 57'. Long. 78° 45' Elev. 18,160'. 

Is crossed on tho most westerly of the three routcB from the Ohangchenmo 
to the Karakash, close to the source of one of the headways of the Kara- 
kash river. {Trailer.) 

DERPET—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left hank of the stream, about 4 miles east of 
Mogal Muidan. From Mogal Maidfin to Derpet, the road is unfit for 
riding. After crossing a stream close to the village, a long and very steep 
acclivity leads to the top of a bill, nearly 2,000 feet above Mogal Maiden. 

A corresponding descent of a couple of miles follows, and Derpet is 
reached. This can scarcely be called a village, as there is but one family 
living here. It is nearly half a mile out of the way of the path leading 
towards Kishtwar and on the opposite side of the river Korai. This 
torrent is broad, deep, and rapid, and is crossed by a frail sanga or wooden 
bridge. The path to Deu et is up a steep ascent after crossing the river. 
(Ilervey.) 

DESKIT—Lat. 81° 33'. Long. 77° 36'. Elev. 9,950'. 

A village on the left bauk of the Shyok, opposite its junction with the 
Nubra river. It is one of the largest villages in Nubra, and contains 
fifty-eight bouses, forty-three of which pay taxes. Two smiths and two 
carpenters live here. The resources of the villago are said to be—twenty 
horses,|fifty-three horned cattle, and over a thousand sheep and goats. 

It occupies an important strategical position. ( See “ Ladak.") 
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The cultivated lands of the village lie on a sloping bank, rising rather 
steeply out of the plaiu. Many apricot trees grow among the houses, 
large enough to afford a shade under which a tent could be pitched. 
Here much of the plaiD is encrusted with soda. ( Thomson — Aylmer .) 

DEW A—Lat. 88° 57'. Long. 76° 10'. Elcv. 

A village in the Wular pargana, situated about a mile north of Tr<I, on 
the path towards Arphal; it is divided into two parts by the Miindar 
stream, which flows from Nagbal. At the south end of the village a 
spring rises in a basin which is filled with fish; there is another smaller 
spring close to it. The village contains sixteen families of Muhammadan 
z.immdars, three Sikh zemindars, five pandits, three banias, a watchman, 
a cow-keeper, and a fakir; there are also two masjids, and the zffirata of 
Suiad Kurumdin and Khaja Latif, which are shadod by fine trees. Both 
rice and dry crops are produced. 

DEWAR—Lat. 84° 28'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 

A large village lying to the south of Lalprfr, on the eastern side of the 
Lolib valley. 

It contains about sixty houses, including a bania's shop and a black¬ 
smith. The village is surrounded with rice cultivation; it is well shaded by 
trees, and is supplied with water by a stream from the bills. Supplies 
procurable. 

DEWASPORA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated about a mile south-east of Magham, just south of the 
road from Sopdr towards Shaldrah ; it contains six houses inhabited by 
zamindara, four by pirzadas, a mulla, and a watchman; it is surrounded 
by rice cultivation. 

DHANNI—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 81'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet containing about ten houses, situated on the flat top of 
a spur some hundred feet above the left bank of the Kishau Ganga river. 
It lies about 8 miles north-east of Mozafarabad, on the path towards 
Titwal. 

At the east end of the village, the Bodi Nar, a small rill, dashes down 
from the mountain-side, and irrigates the fields, which produce rice and 
also some dry crops. To the north of the village the path beoomes very 
bad. 

DHARMSlL—Lat. 83° 8'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village in Naosbera, situated on the road between Poni and R£jaorf; it 
is distant about 22 miles west of Poni, and the same distance south¬ 
east of R6jaori. Supplies are procurable. ( Iliigel — Vigne.) 

DHARMSALA—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village on the road between Aknur and R£jaori. Its inhabitants are 
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mostly Hindds and in great part of the Thakur caste. The Thakurs' 
houses are situated usually high up on the tops of the hills, are solidly built 
of stone, and have something of the character of forte; they even bear the 
name of " kot,” an old word for fort. {Drew.) 

DHARMSlLA—Lat. 83° 14'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the northern slope of a sandstone ridge on the 
road between Bhimbar and Kotli. The diartntdla is a building 45 feet 
long by 15 feet broad, with a room at each end measuring 15 feet by 
0 feet; the intermediate space is supported by pillars. Moderate supplies 
may be procured, but are precarious. Dharmsdla lieB about 12 kot north¬ 
west of Samam tardi. {Vigne—Allgood.) 

DHAROT— Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village standing on the spur above the right bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream, close to its confluence with the Chandra Bhdga; it contains about 
ten houses. 

DHIANGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort on the left bank of the river Chen&b above Riasf. It is situated on 
a projecting rock, nearly surrounded by the deep waters of the river, and is 
named after Raja Dhian Singh. {Drew.) 

dhIyAr— 

A caste of Dogrds. Commonly considered as of low caste, but in reality 
not recognised as Hindds at all by the higher castes. Their occupation 
is iron-smelting. (Drew.) 

DIAL AG AM (Par or Upper Dialagam) —Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 18', Elev. 
A village lying about a mile north-west of Brint, by the road between 
Islamabad and Verndg. 

A rivulet flows through the village, which is surrounded by rice-fields; 
it contains fifteen families of zamindars, a mulla, a watchman, a cow- 
keeper, and a paudit, who keeps a bunia's shop. 

DIALAGAM (Bun or Lower Dialagam)— Lat. 83°42', Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 
This village lies about 3 miles south of Islamabad, on the road towards 
Verndg, and about 1$ mile north of Pet Dialagam. It contains a masjid, 
a mulla, and ten houses inhabited by zamindars; there is also a government 
silk factory in the village South-west of the village three mounds rise 
out of the plain ; on the top of the largest of these hills there is a solitary 
tree, near which a fakir lives. 

DIBLA SHERGOL cm DUBSA SERTKOL—Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 78°. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Karakoram route, between Balti Brangsa and 
Malikshah (or Aktagh). It is sixteen miles from Malikshdh and 17 miles 
from Balti Brangsa. A little grass here. It is at the junction of two 
tributaries of the Ydrkand river. {Johnton—Skew.) 
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DIDDF NAG—Lat. 38° 54'. Long. 75° 48'. EL 

This lake lies on the east side of the chain of mountains between the 
Kbourpara pargana and the Maru Wardwan valley; it lies south-west of 
Basman, from which place it is said to be distant 7 hot, on the path 
leading over the mountains to Kashmir. 

DIGAR—Lat. 84° 17'. Long. 77° 52'. Elev. 13,080'. 

A village on the winter route from Leh to Y&rkand, two marches from 
Leh between the Digar La and the Shyok river. There is a colossal 
figure of Chamba carved here in a rock, and a considerable extent of culti¬ 
vation. The Digar stream flows by through a ravine, down to the Shyok 
from the Waris La pass. ( Trotter — Bellew.) 

DIGAR LA or LAZGUNG PASS—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 77° 46.' 

Elev. 17,930'. 

“ Is crossed between Digar aod Leh. Proceeding from Digar you go up a 
rising moorland amongst granite boulders and across peat-beds and bogs 
for 5 miles to Polu camp, on a spur where the ascent increases. Then up 
a long stony slope, covered with snow-patches at end of June, end rise 
suddenly to the crest of the pass. Pass through a narrow gap, and drop 
by a very steep and rough path to the other side." 

Pass somewhat difficult. Yaks are generally used. Dr. Thomson crossed 
this pass on tho 12th October from the Lgh side. The snow lay on the 
north face thickly for 2 miles or more. ( Trotter — Thornton.) 

DIGDHOL—Lat. 33° lh'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A village situated ou the slopes of the mountains above the left bank of 
the Bichldri river, about 7 miles north-west of Fambdn. The road lead¬ 
ing towards the Banihal pass lies below the village, nnd crosses the river 
by a bridge about a mile to the north of it. 

Nearly opposite the village, on the right bank of the stream, there is 
a waterfall. 

DILDAR—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village lying on the north side of the Karnno valley, about 8 miles 
west of the fort, on the road from TItwal towards Sholurah. Some chunfir, 
walnut, and other trees shade the village, which produces rice and also dry 
crops. It contains a poaajid and the zlarat of Baba Abdulla, and eighteen 
houses which are inhabited by a mixed population of Kashmiris and pahArls, 
including two mullas. There are also six houses lying at the foot of the 
hill to the north-east; this hamlet is called Bagh, and may be considered 
to form part of Dildar. 

DILLON-KA-GHAT—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A cluster of houses situated ou the left bank of the Jhelum, between 
Sopur and Baramula. The banks of the river are low, and the channel 
unusually broad at this point. 
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DINGLA—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A Tillage towards the eastern eud of the Punch valley, about 3 miles 
east of the town, on the path to Mandi. 

It is surrounded with rice-fields, and contains sixteen houses, twelve 
being inhabited by Muhammadaus and four by Hindus. 

DINYER—Lat. 84° 88'. Long. 73° 68'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Gangs river, about 3 miles north of Lalla. It lies on the right bank of 
a stream which flows into the river below the village. 

The inhabitants are zamindars, and number five families; there is a 
mill in the village, which is turned by the stream. 

DIOS DR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana included in the Anatnag zilla of the Mirfij division; it com¬ 
prises the district lying on the right bank of the Yeshau river, at tbe south¬ 
west end of the valley of Kashmir. The tahsil station is at Knlg&m. 

Yigne remarks that this pargana, one of the largest in Kashmir, pro¬ 
duced 100,000 kharw&rs (equal to 14,400,0001b) of rice annually in the 
time of Kupar Ram, the best of the Sikh governors, but that when be 
visited it the revenue had fallen to 25,000 kharw&rs. 

DIPSANG PLAIN—Elevation of col. 18,450. General elevation 17,600'. 
Is crossed on the summer route by the Karakoram pass between Kizil 
Angur aud Daolat-Beguldi. Dr. Bellew calls it the “ veritable top of the 
world.” 

"All around appeared mountain ranges, none of which are leu than20,000 feet 
high, whilst to the west rose two lofty peaks of much greater height; yet io tbe distance 
they seemed below ns, for the land around sloped away down on all sides. The Kara¬ 
koram left behind ua appeared like a mero crest on the undulating surfaoeof the country. 
The plateau is about 8 miles across from north to south, and presents an undulating 
•urface, the soil of which ie a spongy saline-charged mixture of clay and gravel. When 
we crossed (June) thero was very little snow left, and tbe path was strewed with the 
bones and skeletons of dead cattle. The descent from the plateau is down a steep golly 
into a deep and tortuous chasm, which is overhung by high cliffs of red clay and 
conglomerate.’' (Bellew.) 

Kizil Angur is about 6 miles from the plateau. 

No grass or fuel obtainable. The disagreeable effects of a ratified 
atmosphere are felt in crossing this plain. Chlorate of potash was found 
by Dr. Henderson to be a good remedy. [Trotter.) 

DIRLA—Lat. 35° V. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Kamri stream, Astor. It is divided 
into two parts by the Dirla stream, which is crossed here by a fair 
bridge. It altogether contains about eleven houses, and is situated on a 
considerable plateau. (Jylnter.) 
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DIT CHAL-Lat. 85* 80'. Long. 74° 5*'. Elev. 

A valley leading from the right bank of the Astor river. Between July 
and December laden coolies can cross by this road into the Indus valley 
which it joins near Sapser ; the watershed is crossed at a height of about 
14,000 feet; much more snow appears to lie on the Indus side than on 
the Astor side of the pass; there is a plentiful supply of fuel and water, 
and a good many patches of tilled ground along the sides of the valley. 
(Manifold.) 

DIYAMIR— 

The name 'given by the D&rds to the Nanga Parbat mouutain (}.».). 
{Drew.) 

Also called Deo Mir. {Barroto.) 

DO—Lat. 84° 65'. Long. 76* 60'. Elev. 9,100', approx. 

A hamlet of a oouple of houses in Chorbat (Baltistin), on the right bank 
of the Shyok, just above the junction of the Laoncbon stream. It is the 
best place for camping between Piun and Chalunka on the L6h-Skardu 
route. Supplies must be procured from Prahnu. {Aylmer.) 

DOBWAN—Lat, 83° 57'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A spring and three houses, shaded by a clump of trees, situated in a hollow, 
about 2 miles north of Tr4l, on the west side of the path leading towards 
Arphal. 

DODA—Lat. 83° 9'. Long. 75° 86'. Elev. 

A town iu the province of Kishtwir, situated on a small plain above the 
right bank of the Chandra Bhaga river; it lies at the foot, and partly on 
the slope, of a grass-covered hill, bare of trees. 

The town itself is surrounded by trees; a few willows and poplars, 
mingled among hundreds of fruit-troes, give it shade and beauty. Doda is 
distant 21 miles north-west of Badrawtr, and 46 miles south-east of Verndg 
by the B.-ari pass. About half a mile below the south end of the town, 
the Cheo&b roars along iu a swollen and turbulent flood. The sides of the 
river are very rocky, and for some feet perpendicular; that on the right 
bank is the most precipitous, there being only room for a hut and two 
Btunted trees on the bare ledge of rock above the bridge; on the left bank 
the grouud shelves, and there are a few huts and a baoli shaded by trees. 

The suspension bridge, which is of the ehika description, swings at a 
high elevation above the torrent, here about 50 yards wide; the transit of 
passengers and baggage is a tedious, though not really a dangerous, 
operation. 

There is a regular establishment maintained to work the bridge, and a 
small toll is levied on each passenger and package passed across. 

During the months of June, July, and August, consequent on the melt- 
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ing of the snows, the river rises considerably; the bridge has then to be 
moved to a higher position. 

The ascent from the bed of the river to the plain and town is somewhat 
eteep, and occupies about tweuty-five minutes, the path leading by the fort» 
which is situated on the edge of the plain, about 600 yards to the south 
of the town. It is a mud building about 200 feet square, haying a 
bastion at each corner; there is no ditch; the entrance is on the east 
side amid some trees. The fort is now used as a state prison, and in it is 
confined Mir Hathu Singh, the half-brother of the late maharfja. This un¬ 
fortunate prince entered iuto a conspiracy with certain superior officers of 
the army to murder the mahar&ja by sword or poison, shortly after his 
accession. On the plot being discovered, his confederates expiated their 
contemplated crime by being blown from guns. At the advme of his pandits 
and mulvis the clemency of the mahar&ja spared the life of nis relative, but 
condemned him to close captivity for life ; his wife and family live in the 
town, but are permitted no communication with the royal prisoner. His 
brother, Mir Touma, was also supposed to have been implicated in the con* 
spiracy ; but as the fact was not clearly established, the maharaja contented 
himaelf with banishing him to Punch,—bis cousin, Moti Singh, the rfija of 
that province, having offered to become security for his good behaviour. 

Most of the houses in the town are built of mud, in timber frames, and 
double-storied; the better sort have pent roofB, which, as in Kashmir, are 
covered with a layer of birch-bark and earth. The baraddii, a long brick 
building, occupies a most prominent position in the highest part of the 
town; it has been assigned as a residence to the family of Mir Hathu 
Singh. The bazdr lies at tho foot of the hill. 

In the upper part of the town the streets are narrow and very steep, and 
are frequently blocked up with huge boulders; a ravine runs along the 
north-east side of the town, of which the banks are very precipitous. 
There are said to bo 239 houses iu the place inhabited by Hindus, and 
822 by Muhammadans (including 205 families of sh&l-b£fa), making a 
total of over five hundred houses. In the baz£r are to be found represent¬ 
atives of all the usual trades and occupations, but the mo't important in¬ 
dustry, and that for which the place is noted, is the manufacture of shawls, 
which are, however, inferior in quality and texture to those made in Kash¬ 
mir. Chogas and patch-work carpets are also largely manufactured. All the 
trade of Doda with Kashmir and Jamu is carried on by the Rimb&n and 
Banih£l route, as the passage of the Chandra Bh&ga and the difficulties 
to be met with on the direct paths between Kashmir and Basaoli render 
them impracticable for traders. 

There are two masjids in the town, and sundry Hindu temples; also the 
zfiratof Sharfarid Baghdadi, which is of some reputation in the neighbour¬ 
hood. This saint, who died and was buried in Kishtw&r, is said to have 
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come from Baghdad three hundred years ago, and to have lived for a long 
time in Doda. 

Neither wells nor springs are found in the town, which is entirely 
dependent for its water-supply on a stream which is said to flow down 
from a village called Koti, lying on the mountain-side about 6 miles to the 
north. Chowdri Rasul Kbin has the credit of having constructed the 
channel by which the water is conveyed to the town. 

The small plain of Doda is richly cultivated, aud is entirely encompassed 
by high hills, bare of forest. The amount of rice grown in the district is, 
however, insufficient for the wants o! the inhabitants, and a considerable 
quantity is yearly imported from BadrawSr. 

The Sarkdrf Bagh, which lies to the south-west of the town close to tho 
fort, forms a convenient and pleasant encamping ground, affording a shady 
retreat from th9 heat of the sun, which attains great power in this valley- 
Doda and the surrounding district, to which it gives its name, had always 
beeu under the dominion of the rajas of Kishtwar, and fell with it under 
that of Guldb Singh. Supplies are plentiful, and cattle and sheep abound, 
but mules and ponies are very rarely met with in the neighbourhood. 

DODAR GALI—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 74° 1U'. Elev. 14,000'. 

A pass between Gilgit and Dardl, from which tho headwaters of the Durdl 
valley descend. It is reached by the Singal valley. The road is narrow 
and difficult, but in 1306 it was used by one column of the Kashmir army 
from Gilgit. It, however, only reached Darel too late to co-opemte with 
the other column. 

The Dodnr Gali is aliout 14,000 feet high, and is practicable for un¬ 
laden cattle. (Tanner—Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

DODLA—Lat. 32° 36'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, lying to the east of the direct path leading 
towards Pud. Cattle are obliged to make a detour through this village 
between the Clril stream and Jinrali. 

DODWAGAN—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A small village continuing five bouses, inhabited by zatmndars, situated on 
the right bank of the Sandran river, on the north 6ide of the Shababdd 
valley. The Bring pargana may be reached from this village by a path 
over the mountains. 

DOGOltO—Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 75’ 2S'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basba river (Baltistdn). It contains 
twenty-four houses. (Aylmer.) 

POORES— 

A race occupying the country round Jamu. They arc of the great Aryan 
race that settled in, and has become the main population of, India; those 
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of that race who settled in the lower hills, and did not go into the region 
where enow falls, acquired, in the long course of centuries, characters 
that distinguish them from the inhabitants of the plains on the one 
hand, and of the higher mountains on the other. The settlers in the hills 
that edge the Panjab, at all events those of them who have retained 
their Hindu faith, bear tho name of DogrA, while the country they in¬ 
habit is called Dugar. The origin of the name is this. Near Jamu are 
two holy lakes, Sar>nn Sar and Man Sar; from these the country round 
was called iu Sanskrit Dvignrideth, or the country of the two hollows; 
from this came Dugar, and from that Dogrd. 

Tho Dogras are divided into castes in the same way, though with some 
local variation, as are the Hindus of India generally; these are partly the 
remnants of race distinctions, and partly the outcome of occupations be¬ 
come hereditary. The following list gives the names of some of the castes 
in the order of their estimation among themselves :— 

Brahman. 

Bijput, divided into E4jplJt8 . 

Khatrf. 

Thakur. 

JAt. 

r Bania and KrAr (email ebopkaepere). 

] NAI (barber.). 

t Jlit (carriers). 

• •••••• 

DliiyAr, Megb, and Mm. ( Drew.) 

dogrI - 

A division of the Aryan language. It differs considerably from Hindd- 
stini. If a native of Hindustan, who had never come farther north than 
Ambdla, were to go where pure Dogri is spoken, he would not be able to 
understand any but the shortest sentences, and by no means all of these. 
The relationship of Panjabi to Hindustani is very similar, while there 
is a difference between Dogri and Panjabi, which is not so great as 
that between either of them and Hindustani. 

This Dogri is spoken by the village people of the outer hills, and of the 
strip of plain at their foot, from the Ravi to a little west of the Chenab. 
It is spoken purest by those who have not come much into contact with 
other races; especially is it to be hoard pure and unmixed from the mouths 
of the women. In the towns, but especially in Jamu, one hears a mixture 
of Dogri, Panjabi, and Hindustani. Of the officers of the maharaja's court, 
very few, if any, speak pure Dogri. 

The written character is derived from the Devauagri or Shdstri. 
(Drew.) 

DOGRIPtfR—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles north-west 
of the confluence of the Veshau and Rembiara rivers. 
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DOK—Lat. 33° 27'. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the route from Srinagar to L6h, on the left bank of the 
Waka river, between Kargil and Mulbekh. ( Cunningham .) 

DOKO CHIBIRE—Lat. 35° 47'. Long. 75* 27'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Basha (Baltist&u) on the right bank of 
the Basha river. It contains 30 houses. 

DOMfiL—Lat. 84° 21'. Long. 78° 81'. Elev. 

A village at the junction of the Jhelum with the Kishan Oanga, with a 
first-rate new d&k bungalow. There is also the bungalow of the road 
engineer and a steam workshop connected with the new cart-road. The 
situation of Dom£l is important, as it commands the road from Abbottab&d 
as well as that from Mari. The Jbelum U bridged just above the work¬ 
shops, and a new iron cantilever bridge, with masonry piers, connects 
Mozafarab£d with the Maif-Srinagar road. There is also a telegraph 
station ut Domel for Sriuagar and intermediate stations. Dom61 is a 
favourite resort for anglers. {Barrow — Wingate.) 

DONGAN—Lat. 32° 45'. Long. 78° 35'. Elev. about 16,500'. 

A camping ground on the Spitf route to Changchenmo, between Narbu 
Sumdo and the Lanak pass. It is to the south-east of the Tsomorori lake. 
{Montgomerie.) 

DONG-AYLAK—Lat. 34° 55'. Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 13,000'. 

A camping ground on the winter route from Ldh to YArkand, eight 
marohee from L€h, on the left bank of the Shyok. Straohey eays that 
Dong-aylak in Turki means "the wild yaks' summer pasture ground.” 
{Montgomerie — H. Strachey.) 

])ONG-LUNG— Vide “ Daohumo ” and “ Shinglung." 

DON ZHO—Lat. 84°. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. about 14,040'. 

A camping ground (?) 1 mile from the north-west end of the Fangong 
lake, and about 100 feet above its level. It is the watershed between 
the affluents of the Pangong lake and those of the Shyok. {H. Straohey.) 

DOPATTA—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 78° 41'. Elev. 

A village and fort lyiug in a district of the same name, situated on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south-east of Hattian and 18 
miles from Mozafarabfid. The rajship of Dopatta, which, together with 
Kathai, formed the district of Dowarbfd, was left by Anatulla Khan to 
his eldest son, Fateh Khan, whose grandson, Ahmad Khdo, held the r4j at 
the time of the Sikh invasion and fled at their approach ; after living for 
nearly seventeen years in voluntary exile, he returned to his raj accompanied 
by a strong party of followers, and took possession of the fort which Diwan 
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Kirpi R4m had constructed, and distributing the government stores of 
ammunition aud grain which it contained among bis people, again decamp¬ 
ed. The Sikh ruler gave the r£j to his brother, Nasur All Kh£n, who was 
succeeded by a son, Ata Muhammad. It is said that Ahmad Khin even¬ 
tually made his peace with the Mahardja GulSb Siugh. Ata Muhammad 
paid a" nazardna” of ft7,000, reserviug R2,000 for his own use. 

The district extended for about 25 miles in length from the Eathai 
frontier on the east, to the spur which divided it from Mozafarab&d on the 
west. Its extreme breadth from the summit of the range of hills bordering 
on the left bank of the Jhelum to the confines of the Karnao rdja’s 
dominions on the north, was about 18 kot. It comprised all the rich eul- 
turable land on both banks of the river, besides which the raja exacted a 
feudal tribute from the Eoth ilaka, in the Kuka country. ( Lumtden — 
Allgood.) 

DORA— Lat. Long. Eler. 13,800'. 

A camping ground on the route from L4h to Garo, on right bank of the 
Indus, 55 miles from Tashigong. 

This is where the Champ&a of Rupshu spend the winter. Hardly any 
•now falls here. Close by is a small shallow lake. It is about three quarters 
of a mile long and a furlong wide, of clear fresh water. The boundary of 
Chinese Tibet is one or two days’ march beyond Dora, {brew.) 

DORGU —Vide « Dorgu.” 

DORIKtfN—Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 13,600'. 

A pass leading from Burzil in the Kishan Ganga valley to Astor. It 
rises from Burzil 2,000 feet in 6 or 6 miles. The actual pase, or total, 
is not a defile, but a neck or depression in the rooky granite ridge, whioh 
here forms the watershed. After crossing this, the road lies down the 
valley of the eastern branch of the Astor river. 

The pass i« closed for about five months by snow, but even then it is, 
under favourable ciroumstanceB, possible for men without loads to force it. 
It is nearly always passable for coolies exoept in a high wind. At other 
times it is practicable for laden mules and ponies. This route is now 
not so much used as the shorter Kamri pass (q.v.). 

This pass is the one always taken during the winter months from 
Giirais to Astor j it is extremely easy. On the Astor side, after the heaviest 
falls of snow, there are no difficulties, as the stream runs down a broad 
and gradually sloping valley. On the Kashmir side the ascent is steeper, 
but the pass i*r seldom closed, for more than a fortnight at one time, for 
men without loads. (Drew—Saward—Manifold — Barrow — Ward.) 

DOTJ-U—Lat. 35° 2'. Long. 76’ 34'. Elev. 8,700', approx. 

The most westerly village of Chorbat (Baltistin). It is situated on the 
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left bank of the Shyok and ia pnaaed ou the L6h-Sknrdu road. Between 
Dou-u and Lunkha the road ia carrie! along the face of the cliff by a 
wooden scaffolding. This marks the division between Chorbat and Khapalu- 
Dou-u contains twelve houses. 

DOWAL—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 71° 56'. Elev. 

A small village, containing sixteen houses, situated in a district of the same 
name, lying to the south of the Golabgarh, or Kuri, pass, on the path 
between Kiasf and Shupion. 

DOWANI—Lat, 35° 15 . Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 8,300', approx* 

A village at the junction of the Thalia stream and the Shyok in Khapalu 
(BaltistSn). It contains over a hundred houses. It is passed on the L6b- 
Skardu road. 

DRABBLE—Lat. 32° 45'. Long. 75° 41'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa, 
just above the junction of the Bairo stream, about 4 miles north of Bani, 
on the path towards Badraw£r. 

The village consists of a few scattered houses surrounded by cultivation. 

DRABGAMA—Lat, 88° 50'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A once populous village, and the capital of the pargana of Shukru; it now 
contains little more than ono large house, built by some rich man in more 
prosperous days; on aooount of its Bize and elevated situation, on the right 
bank of the Hfimchu stream, it is visible from a great distance. Close to 
it is a place where two or three large stones, a few feet high, are standing, 
like those of Stonehenge. Drabgama is about 0 miles north of Shupion, on 
the west of the road to Srinagar. ( Vigne.) 

DRAGARl THXR—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000'. 

A ridge, nearly 7,000 feet high, just west of the Clien&h, north of the 
village of Pauni. It rises suddenly and towers over the Outer Hills which 
lie to the south of it. 

It is sacred to a derta, whose name 1 b Dragar. The south face of it is 
a great escarpment; it has a line of precipitous limestone oliffs, of whioh the 
part vertical is about 1,000 feet, and far down beueath that a talus-slope 
continues. The ridge ia narrow, and the ground inclines quickly, but not 
precipitously, down to the north. The neighbourhood around Dragarf 
Thar produces iron. (Drew.) 

DRANG-Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the edge of the forest at the 
foot of the mountains to the cast of the Tosha Maiddn ; the path lying 
over that pass debouches into the valley of Kashmir at this village, which 
lies about 21 miles south-west of Srinagar by way of Makab&ma. 
Drang contains a masjid, and ten bouses inhabited by zamindars, a mulls, 
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and a weaver; there is also a small custom-house, to which a munslu and a 
pandit are attached. There are many walnut trees in the village, which is 
watered by a stream flowing from the hills. Both rice and dry crops are 
produced. 

DRANGA—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village lying a little above the path and the left bank of the Nerd river* 
about 5 miles north-west of BadrnwXr. It contains about thirty houses, all 
the iuhabitunts being Hindds, with the exception of one family of Muham¬ 
madans. A very small stream, which flows down through the village, 
turns some water-mills, which are situated by some fine shady trees on the 
bank of the river. 

The Nerd, which is here about 2 feet deep, with a moderate current, is 
crossed by a substantial kadal bridge, about 70 feet in span and A feet 
broad. By the side of the road there is a dharmsdla for travellers. 

DRANGIARI—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 

A Gdjar settlement whioh is usually occupied during the summer months; 
it lies in the forest near the right bank of > the Bangas stream, one of the 
headwaters of the Kamil river, and is situated at the foot of the eastern 
slope of the Nattishannar Gali, about 10 miles south-west of Shalurah, on 
the path leading into the Karnao valley. Supplies are not procurable, but 
wood and water are to be had in abundance. 

DRAR—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 73° 36'. Elev. 

This village, which lies about 12 miles north-east of MozafarabXd, on the 
north side of the Kishan Ganga river, is situated on the right bank of the 
Pakote stream vit-h-vit with the village of Mandal, whence it is frequently 
called Mandal-Drar. There is a bridge across the Btream below the village. 
In the village are a few trees and four houses inhabited by zamfndars of 
the Kulgan caste, an oil-seller, and a blacksmith ; also five houses occupied 
by the servants of RXja Muhammad ZamXn Khdn, who lives in a house 
built of undressed stones, which lies just above the path. The rdja is 
related to the titular nawabs of Kuri and to the cx-r&ja of Karnao. 
There are extensive rice-fields above the village, which are irrigated by 
a channel from the Pakote stream; some dry crops are also grown. 

DR AS or HRMBAPS (TibetSn), i.e., " sn w-fed 

Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

Is the most westerly portion of the Purik district of the BaltistXn wizarat, 
and lies along the valley of the Dras river. More snow falls here 
than in any other part of Purik. This is owing “ to the great de. 
pression in the Himalaya, at the head of the Dras river, which allows 
the constantly humid vapours of Kashmir to pass to the north of the 
mountains, where they become condensed by the cold, and are precipitated 
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in rain or snow, according to the season of the year." The distriot 
extends from the Zoji La to ChAnAgund, near Kargil. A telegraph clerk 
is kept here to give information about the Zoji La. 

The inhabitants are Shia MusalmSns professedly, but in physiog¬ 
nomy resemble the Tartars, with whom they consort freely. Moorcroft says 
they are great thieves. The crops cultivated are barley, wheat, and 
buckwheat ; the first ripening in about three months, the second in five 
or six, and the last in about two months. The cattle are ponies, cows, the 
hybrid between the yak and cow, and sheep and goats. The former* 
though small, are hardy, active, and tolerably well shaped. A good five- 
year old gelding costs ftfiO to 100. The neat cattle are small and generally 
black. The cattle of Dras were in much better condition than those in 
any other part of Ladak, owing to the abundant supply of praugoi in sum¬ 
mer, and its hay in winter. The houses are built of pebbles, cemented 
with earth, with terraced roofs. Eye diseases Are very common in the 
valley. The communications are as follows :— 

(1) The Srinagar-Ldh-Skardu roads after crossing the Zoji La run 
down the DrAs valley. 

(i) From Sum to Dras by the Umba La. Horses oan go for six months. 

(8) From Tilail (Gujrind) to Dras by the Birok La. Horses can go in 
September, bat in summer the streams form a serious obstacle. 

(4) A road leads to Skardu vid the Marpo La, the Shingo river, and the 
Deosai plains. Horses, it is said, can go for several months in 
summer, but the road is bad. ( Cunningham — Drew— Bcllew — 
Moorcroft — Jg Inter.) 


Particulars of Drd 


Name of village. 

Hows. 

Homs. 

Horn«d 

cattle. 

Sheep. 

Remark*. 

Dais Valt.et. 

Mataian .... 

6 

6 

1 



Pondrss .... 

11 

7 


100 


Goshan .... 

40 

30 

40 

250 

1 carpenter. 

Gundial (Dria fort) 

40 

40 

20 

200 

1 smith, 10 sepoys 

Chokial .... 

40 

30 

16 

160 

TA»e4n .... 

10 

8 

10 

200 


KArbu .... 

15 

10 

20 

300 

Includes Shimsti. 

ChAnAgund .... 

8 

7 

10 

100 


Carried forward 





1 carpenter, 1 smith, 10 sepoys. 


SOS 
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Particular* of Drds —continued. 


Name of village. 

Houiei. 

Horee*. 

Horned 

oettle. 

— 

Sheep. 

Bemsrke, 

Brought forward 

170 

137 

120 

1,336 


KabtsI and Scbp Valleys. 
Gontato .... 

50 

40 

40 

300 

1 smith. 

Bartsto .... 

25 

15 

30 

150 


K&rtad Kur .... 

15 

8 

20 

60 

1 smith. 

Sangra .... 

26 

15 

40 

100 


TtUgin .... 

20 

18 

30 

60 


Twiua .... 

20 

10 

15 

120 


Sanko .... 

40 

40 

60 

300 

1 smith. 

Umba .... 

15 

6 

30 

100 


Lang Kart* 6 

Saliskot .... 

40 

30 

50 

250 


00 

60 

60 

160 

1 smith ; include* Trispona 

Tambia Knnor 

40 

25 

60 

100 

md Gond. 

Mainji Gan .... 

SO 

15 

30 

60 

1 smith. 

Bnru 

20 

n 


60 



400 

282 

470 



Gband total 

670 

419 

690 

3,136 



These totals are probably too low. (Local lambardari.) 

DRlS PASS—Pirfe “ Zoji La.” Lat.34°17'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 11,800/ 


drAs RIVER— 

A tributary of the Indus, formed by the united streams of the Dras, Waka, 
Suru, and Kuksar rivers. It rises in the Zoji La, and has a course of 
85 miles, running north-east. 

“ All these streams unite near Kargil, below which they out the tr&ns- 
Himalayan range at the Darrow gorge called the ' Wolfs Leap,’ and 
join the Indus opposite Marol.” 

At the end of June, Dr. Henderson says that the river near its source 
was in many places bridged by enormous masses of snow. Near the 
village of Drds the river is not fordable, and is spanned at several points 
by wooden bridges. 

The route from Srinagar to L6h follows the dourse of this river as far 
as the junction of the Suru river. (Cunningham—Henderson.) 

DRlS VILLAGE—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 10,144'. 

On the left bank of the Drds river, the second march after crossing the 
Zoji La pass, ou the route from Srinagar to Ldb, 15 miles from Mata- 
yan, and the same distauce from Tashgam the next march. 
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“ It i« a collection of half a dozen hamlets dispersed over the inequali¬ 
ties of a spacious basin in these close-set hills, and is the capital of the Dr£s 
district. In the centre of the basin is a small square fort with bastions 
at each corner and over the entrance ; walls £0' high ; garrison at present, 
one jemadar and ten sepoys ; the fort is commanded within 4 mile; it is in a 
fair state of repair. It has a garrison of fifty men, aud adjoining it is a 
tuhsil or collectorate of the thanadar of the district. It overlooks a garden 
surrounded by poplar and willow plantations. Snow lies on the ground 
for four to five months in the winter to the depth of a foot or more, and 
sometimes, completely closes the route through this valley. A telegraph 
line from here to Skardu, a single wire carried on poles without insulators. 
The Skardu wire follows the Dras, Suru, end Indus rivers. There used 
to be telegraphic communication between Dr4s and Srinagar, but the 
snow on upper part of the Sind valley, and from there to Dras, 
destroyed the line so frequently, that the darbXr gave it up. Telegrams 
are now sent by hand between Dr$s and Sonaroarg in the Sind valley." 

DRAWER—Lat. 34° 25'—34° 45'. Long. 73° 50'—74° 20'. Elev. 

The district of Drawar, or Drao, comprises that part of the valley of the 
Kishau Ganga river lying between Ti'twal and Sharidi. The village of 
Karen divides it into Pet or Upper Drawar, and Bun or Lower Drawar. 
Here and there a few Kashmiris are met with, but the bulk of the inhabit¬ 
ants differ entirely from the natives of that valley, resembling in appear¬ 
ance and dress the inhabitants of Hazara, from which district they would 
seem to have originally migrated. 

Some few of the inhabitants of Upper Drawar are conversant with the 
Dard dialect, hut the Kashmiri and Pahari languages are those usually 
spoken throughout the district. The population appears to be as great as 
the country is capable of supporting, as every available spot of ground is 
brought into cultivation, which is noticeably not the case in Tilail and 
Gurais, where, however, the area of arable lands is more extensive. 

In Upper Drawar, where there is only one harvest annually, makai 
(indian-eorn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop 
raised, except on the occasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little 
tromba and joinga is sown. Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil 
which suits the makai so admirably does not favour them. In Lower 
Drawar rice is extensively cultivated, but it does not extend in a northerly 
direction beyond the village of Kasur, opposite Karen. The harvest is 
gathered towards the end of September, the indian-eorn and rice ripening 
at the same time. The alternation of crops is not practised in Drawar, but 
the value of manure is appreciated, the cattle being herded on the fields 
directly the harvest is completed, and all the manure collected during the 
winter carefully utilised. The inhabitants are accustomed to reserve the 
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rice for the evening meal, eating corn-cakes during the day; they prefer 
rice, but consider that the variation is conducive to health. Most rain 
falls in this district during the months of July and August, from which 
period until the end of September fevers are said to be very prevalent in 
the lower part of the valley. 

During the heat of summer the inhabitants are accustomed to retire 
with their flocks .to the mountain pastures, returning to their villages for 
the harvest; during this season travellers often experience great difficulty 
in getting coolies, as only one or two men are left in each village for its 
protection. In Upper Drawar the villages are nothing but scattered ham¬ 
lets, in which the flat-roofed huts are often built at a great distance from 
each other, each family living on its own land for the convenience of til¬ 
lage. Here and there the lambardar, or some individual possessing both 
means and taste, has indulged in a timber-house with pent roof, but with 
these few exceptions, all the houses in Drawar are merely log-huts, with 
flat mud roofs, such as the Gujars inhabit. 

The reasons alleged for building such dark and uncomfortable dwellings 
are, firstly, a scarcity of wood, a want which is not, however, apparent; 
secondly, for the convenience of storing grain; and thirdly, for fear of 
exciting the cupidity of the government by an unusual display of wealth. 
Most probably the real cause is to be found in local prejudice. 

But little trade ih carried on in Drawar; cotton cloths, prints, salt, and 
trinkets are imported, and puttus, luis, ghi, goats, and sheep are exported, 
but both imports and exports are of trifling value. Customs duties are 
levied on traders importing goods by the passes from K&gh&n; each load 
of salt, averaging two rnaunds, pays one rupee (British currency). 

The district, of Draw&r formed part of the possessions of the rajas of Kar- 
nao, and, until the time of Sher Ahmad, the last of the line, the inhabitants 
6eem to have held their lands rent-free, on the conditions of feudal service. 

Raja Sher Ahmad, being required by his suzeraiu to furnish troops for 
the expedition against Gilgit, was unable to raise the necessary contingent; 
the inhabitants of Drawar declining to serve, he punished their Contumacy 
by levying a land tax, winch was at first limited to Rll (Harf Singhf) for 
each dot (that is, as much land as a maund weight of makai seed will 
sow) ; this he subsequently increased to R14. After the fall of Raja 
Sher Ahmad, successive governors of Mozafarabfid, in which zilla Drawar 
now lies, have increased the assessment, aud it is now stated to be reckoned 
on the crop at fi.30 (Kashmir currency) on each 400 kurhu, each kurhu con¬ 
sisting of twelve pulahs or sheaves. The zammdars aver that this assessment 
only leaves one quarter of the crop to the farmer, the rest falling to the 
government, which latter portion has to be accounted for in coin. 

The flocks and herds, however, seem to represent the principal wealth 
of the population; and judging from the comfortable and well-to-do 
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appearance of the people, it might be supposed that their taxes did not press 
with undue severity. 

The road, which follows the course of the Kisban Gangs, lies for the 
most part on the right bank of the river; it is stated to have been consi¬ 
derably improved some years ago by order of Colonel Gundu, the then 
zilladar of Mozafarab&d; but it is rough and difficult, and may be said not 
to be practicable for laden baggage animals, and it is a noticeable fact 
that only a few ponies and mules arc to be found in Upper Drawer. 

DRAWEY—Lat. 33° 87'. LoDg. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A villago at the mouth of the valley whioh opens into the Nowbug Nai at 
its south-west end; it is situated some little distance from the right bank of 
the river, about a mile west of the village of Larun. It contains a mapj id, 
and nine houses inhabited by zamindars and a mochf. 

DRAYNA—Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A small village in Badraw£r, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Neru river, almost opposite to Kallain. 

It contains eight houses, of which six are inhabited by Muhammadans 
and two by Hindus. 

DREDJA—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 46'. Elev. 

A small village, containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Neru, almost opposite Badrawfir. Thero is a bridge across the river below 
the village. 

DRIGAM—Lat. 83° 67'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village containing about fifty houses, situated on the left bank of the 
Yechara stream, which is crossed by a bridge, or it may be forded. 

There are some splendid chunSr trees and green turf by the path on the 
west side of the village. 

DRINGLA—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Karnao, lying on the left bank of the Kazi Ndg stream, about 
a milo east of Tftwal; it is shaded by numerous walnut trees, and produces 
much rice and some little com. 

The inhabitants, who are all zamfndars, number nine families, five being 
Gujara, three dhobis, and one Saiad. Druggur, a villago lying on the 
opposite bank of the stream, contains seven houses inhabited by Gujars, 
who are also zamfndars. 

DRINJA—Lat. 32° 48'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few houses situated on the 
side of the hill, above the right bank of the Siowa river, north-west of 
Bani. 

DROBMARG—Lat. 38° 37'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Brinnar stream; it lies on the 
path from Nowbfig to the Maru Wardwfin valley by the Hoksar pass. 
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DROGJUN—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 52'. Kiev. 

A village situated at the south-western extremity of the Dal lake; it forms 
one of thezillas of the city of Srinagar, and contains twenty-three mahallas 
or districts. The continuation of the village in the direction of Gagribal is 
called Buchwor; a large number of the inhabitants of this locality are 
potters. The bridge over the water-gate, at the bead of the Tsont-kol canal, 
on the west side of the village, is called the Githa Kadal. 

DROGMAL—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village lying towards the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. The 
houses, which are much scattered, are built of dove-tailed timbers, and have 
thatched roofs. There is plenty of grass about the place, and many shady 
trees. 

DROK or BROK—Lat. 84° 30'. Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 

A small village of 6 houses, situated high up the Hundar valley in Nubra 
(Laddk). Above this the road to L6h from the Shyok vid the Thanglasco 
pass is good, the yalley being open and having a gentle gradient. Yaks 
up to about 15 or 20 can be obtained here for crossing the pass. It is a 
desolate looking place with very little cultivation. It is the first stage 
out from Hundar to L£h. 

DRUDU—Lat. 33° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A small village, containing five houses, inhabited by Hindu zamindars; it lies 
on the left bank of the Neru river, about 8 miles north-west of Badraw£r, 
on the road towards Doda. 

DRCNGLI— 

The name of a stream which Sows into the Suran river by its right bank, 
in lat. 83° 46', long. 74° 10', near the village of KankAt, about 3 miles 
east of Punch. It is fordable where it is crossed by the path from Punch 
to Mandi. 

DUBGAO—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A small village lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
south-west of Sopur. It contains a large timber depAt, from whence most 
of the wood used in boat-building throughout Kashmir is supplied; it is 
the property of the government, and there are three or four bungalows 
in the fine grove of chunars near the village, which are occupied by the 
agents attached to the depAt. Hope were successfully grown .here from 
1679 to 1882. 

The Pohru river runs into the Jbclum just abvve the village ; when the 
waters are high, boats can ascend as far as the village of Awatkula; the 
passage occupies about twenty hours. ( Ince ) 

DUBJI—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

An encamping ground on the Pir Panjil route, between Aliabld Ssrii and 
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Hirpura; it lies on the left bank of the Rerobi£ra, abont 3 miles west 
of Hirpura. There is no village or any shelter near it, and neither coolies 
or supplies ore procurable. ( Inez,) 

DttDAR KAD— 

A stream in the province of Jamu, which flows into the Tawi, in lat. 32° 
49', long. 75° 12', a few miles south of Udampur. It crosses the road from 
Jamu towards Kashmir, about 5 miles north-east of Dansal; during the 
rainy season the ford is about 70 yards broad and waist-deep. 

DtfDGAY— Lat. 84° 41'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream towards the north¬ 
east end of the Gurais valley; it is said to contain only two houses. 

The Niat bridge, so called from a neighbouring stream, crosses the 
Burzil about half a mile below the village. 

DCDH ganga— 

This river, which takes its rise on the eastern slopes of the Panjal range, 
near the Choti Gali pass, is known at the commencement of its course as the 
SangSafid stream, and flows down in a north-easterly direction, debouching 
on to the plain a few miles north of Chrar; it shortly afterwards turns duo 
north, and passing through the suburbs of Batmalu and Chatsabnl, empties 
itself into the Jhelum at the west end of Srinagar, just below the Suffa 
Kadal, the last of the seven bridges. 

During the latter part of its course, the high-road from Sbupion lies 
along its right hank. In its passage through the suburb of Batmdlu it is 
crossed by two kadal bridges, and by a third, the Chatsa Kadal, about 50 
yards above its junction with the Jhelum ; it is also bridged between the 
villages of Boru and Kralwari north of Chrar, and probably in other places. 
It has usually but little depth, and may, it is believed, generally be forded 
without difficulty throughout its course; the banks, however, are frequently 
very steep. Dr. Elmslie calls this river the Chatsakol, or “ the white 
stream," and states that it gets its name from the circumstance that it 
takes its rise near a white stone called Chats Kanyi. 

DHDNIAL—Lat. 84° 43'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A hamlet in Upper Drawfir, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river; it is distant about 12 miles south-west of Sharidi, by tho 
main path lying along the right bank of the river; there is also a pathway 
along tho loft bank, but it is described as being very rough aud difficult. 

Tho Kishan Ganga is crossed by a zampa suspension bridge to the south¬ 
east of the village, and a path by which the valley of Kashmir may be 
reached lies up the t^pd of the stream, which is called the Kashour-ka* 
katta. The village contains a masjid, and ten to twenty houses inhabited by 
zamindars; there is also a mat&fir-khdna for the accommodation of native 
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travellers; the houses are much scattered, and surrounded by extensive 
patches of cultivation; some fields lie also on the left bank of the river. 

A little grain may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected 
if due notice is given. Space for encamping is very confined; water may 
be brought from the river below, or from a stream which flows across the 
path at some little distance to the west of the village. 

DUDSCHURNAG—Lat 88° 56'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

The name given to two tarns lying on the lofty chains of mountains which 
divides the Dachinpara pargana from the Maru Wurdwhn valley. (Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

DUGRA—Lat. 38° 88'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A small village of flat-roofed cottages, prettily situated on the right bank 
of the Chitta Pani, between Baramgala and Poshiina, on the Pir Panjtfl 
route into Kashmir. 

DOiAN ok DUIYAN—Lat. 35° 31'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 8,500'. 

A small fortified hamlet in the Astor valley on the old Hatu Pir road, 
which it was built to protect from Chilasi raids. The fortifications consist 
only of four towers of mud rubble and timber, which are connected by low 
stone walls and are held by a garrison of fifty BepoyB. There is good 
water from a stream which irrigates the terraced fields around. Forage 
and firewood abundant on the hillsides above. The fort lies about 4,000 
feet above the Astor river, the descent to which is very steep ; on account 
of the great slope of the' hillside, there would be considerable difficulty in 
finding campiug grounds for troops. A supply of flour, atta, etc., is 
always kept in the fort. On the high ground behind Dui&n towards the 
Hatu Pir, watch posts are established whenever there is any fear of raids 
from Chilas or Gor, as the Gor men cross the river on matak rafts opposite 
the Bulda nala. There are two other hamlets belonging to Dui£n, each 
1,000 feet below the one above. The new, or lower, Hatu Pir road goes 
through the middle hamlet of Duiio. Horses can be taken along it, but 
they must be frequently unladen, In fact, in its present state the lower 
road is not fit for laden animals. DuiSn only contains eight or ten houses 
( Barrow — Manifold — Aylmer.) 

DULAI—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 73* 83'. Elev. 

A stage on the Mari-Kashmir road. An excellent d&k bungalow. Cam >- 
iag ground restricted. (Barrow.) 

DCLIPORA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° IP. Elev. 

A village lying at the edge of the forest, about 2 miles south-east of Sha- 
lurah on the road towards Sopur j it is the southernmost village in the 
Uttar pargana, and is situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, 
which flows in a deep channel, but is shallow, and may be forded without 
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difficulty. The village contains a masjid and twelve houses, inhabited by 
zamindars, a mulla, and a watchman. Rice cultivation abounds in the 
vicinity. 

DtMAL—Lat. 83° 18'. Long. 73° 49/ Kiev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying a little distance north of Mirpur, on the road 
towards Chaomuk. There is a well in this village by the side of the path. 

The inhabitants are zamindars, and number about thirty families. 

DUMBA—Lat. 84* 24'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the eastern extremity of the Karnao valley; it 
lies on the left bank of the Shamshahari stream, by which it is divided 
from the village of Haji Nar on the opposite bank. The stream can be 
forded. The village is shaded by a clump of trees, and contains four 
houses inhabited’ by Kashmiri zamindars; there are a few rice-fields about 
the place, and much cultivation of dry crops. 

DUMKHAR—Lat. 34*23'. Long. 76° 60'. Elev. 

A village in the Kardari of Skirbichan (Laddk), on the right bank of the 
Indus. It is said to contain about sixty houses. [Aylmer.) 

DtfMS— 

A low caste of Dogrfis, and the descendants of the earlier, the pre- 
Aryan, inhabitants of the hills. They are the scavengers of the towns and 
villages. There are a large number of them at Jamu, and they are scat¬ 
tered also over all the country, both of the Outer Hills and the next higher 
mountains. They get a scanty living by such employments as brick- 
making and charcoal-burning, and by sweeping, and they are liable to be 
called on at any time by the authorities for work that no others will put 
their hands to. A result of this class of labour being done only by them 
is, that they are reckoned utterly unclean ; anything they touch is polluted; 
no Hindu would dream of drinking water from a vessel which they bad 
carried. They are never allowed to come on the carpet on which others 
are sitting, etc., etc. The Meghs and Dums have physical characteristics 
which distinguish them from the other castes. They are commonly darker 
in colour; while the others of these parts have a moderately light-brown 
complexion, these natives are apt to be as dark as the natives of India 
below Delhi. They are usually small in limb and short in stature ; 
in face they are less bearded than the other castes; and their countenances 
are of a much lower type than those of the DogrSs generally. The maha¬ 
raja has done something for these low castes by engaging some hundreds 
of them as sepoys, for the work of sapping and mining. These have 
acquired some consideration ; indeed, they have behaved themselves in time 
■of war so as to gain respect, having shown themselves in courage to be 
equal to the higher castes, and in endurance to surpass them. [Drew.) 
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There is also a Ddrd caste (Dums) corresponding to the low castes 
of India and Kashmir; they are musicians, blacksmiths, and leather-workers, 
and are found throughout the Dard countries; most numerous in Yasin, 
Nagar, and Chilas; in tlio latter place they form one sixth of the popula¬ 
tion. 

A number of Ddnas are always in attendance on Mehtars, Ras, and 
other Dard chiefs, in order to play at dances, at the national game of ghal 
or polo, and to welcome visitors of note. (The Mulla — Biddulph.) 

DUNDAIi—Lat. 84° 21'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village on tho Drds river. ( Thornton.'* Gazetteer.) 

DUNGA— 

The ordinary passenger-boat of Kashmir ; also used for carrying miscellane¬ 
ous merchandise, etc. ( Fide Jhelum.) 

DUNGLUNG — Tide " Shinglung " 

DUNGTHUL-Lat. 34° 36'. Long, 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village in Tilail, situated on the left hank of the Kishan Ganga, at a 
bend of the river looking up the valley; it lies, towards the western extre¬ 
mity of the valley, almost opposite to Purina Tilail, and contains four 
houses and a masjid. 

DUR—Lat. 3S C 68\ Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small village situated in the valley a few miles north-west of Chrfir, on 
the path towards Kfig. 

DURGU—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 78° 11'. Elev. 18,500'. 

A small village about 60 miles east of Ldh, and the fifth march from it to 
Changchenmo, between Tsui tak andTankse. “We here entered a well- 
cultivated valley, which we followed for two marches (27 miles) to the 
Pangong lake. A large stream, fordable with difficulty at this season 
(July llth), flows down the valley into the Shyok river. It swarms with 
fish. Johnson calls this the Cbusbul river, the village being on its left 
bank. The fish in the stream, he says, were chiefly trout (hill 
barbel). There is abridgo across the Btream. (Vide “Lung Chu River.'') 
(Johnson — Henderson.) 

DURGUKH VILLAGE and STREAM— Fide « Dubgo.” 

DURU or DUR—Lat. 88° 34'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

The tahsfl station and chief place in tho ShihaMd pargnna, sometimes called 
Sh&habdd. ( See “ Smahabad.”) 

DUS—Lat. 34°. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A small village lying in a ravine of the Sonakrund wudar, about 4 miles 
south-east of Pampur, just to the south of the path towards Ladd; the 
zfdrat of Saiad Jafir, surrounded by a belt of trees, enclosed by a mud wall, 
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lies by the side of the road. The village contains a masjid, and twelve houses 
inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a watchman, and a cow-keeper; it is 
shaded by trees, and produces only dry crops, being dependent on wells for 
its water-supply. 

D(jSO—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Brinhar stream, at the foot of 
the western slope of the Chingram pass, between 3 and 4 miles south¬ 
east of Nowbug. It is a small village lying at the foot of the higher range 
and encompassed by other hills, so that a glimpse of the valley can be 
obtained. There is plenty of wood in the neighbourhood, and the hills are 
covered with dense forests. A good deal of cultivation surrounds the vil¬ 
lage aod the country between these hills, and the next and lower ridge is 
quite a valley. Hervcy, who gives this description of the place, calls it 
Dfosir. 

DWORIAN— Lat. 34° 44'. Long. 74° 3'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, situated on the bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
between Tali Lohdt and Dudnidl; it stretches for a considerable distance 
along the bank of the river, the south-west end being divided from the 
eastern portion by a grassy spur ; the Kanderan stream flows down through 
the east end of the village, and may be crossed by the trunk of a tree; a 
more considerable stream, which is not usually fordable, flows through the 
west end, and is crossed by a good kadal bridge. A zampa bridge spans 
the Kishan Ganga just to the east of the village, and communicates with 
some fields lying on the left bank. There is also a patch of cultivation on 
the mountain-side at some little distance to the north-east called Akor, 
but there are no habitations there. 

Burrawai, in Kaghdn, may be reached from this village by a path lying 
up the bed of the Btream to the north; the journey is divided into threo 
stages. 

Dworian contains a masdfir-khdna for the accommodation of travellers, 
a masjid, and a few houses inhabited by zamindars, a carpenter, and a 
blacksmith. Cedars aud holly grow in the vicinity of this village, and are 
here first met with in descending the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

DWORIAN—Lat. 34° 62'. Long. 71° 3'. Elev. 

A pasB over the watershed between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and 
Kdghdn; it lies to the north of a village of the same name. 
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EGU—Lat. 38° 54'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 

A valley on the right bank of the Indus in the Chimre Kardari. It con¬ 
tains a good many scattered hamlets, said to amount to 70 houses. Also to 
contain 10 horses, 120 cattle, and about 500 sheep. A smith and carpenter 
live here. Opposite the mouth of the valley, the Indus is crossed by a very 
good bridge for Ladak. This bridge is in two parts, advantage having 
been taken of a large rock in the river. The spans are 20' and 63'. The 
piers are good, but the superstructure somewhat out of repair. [Aylmer.) 

EIDGAH—Lat 35* 21'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village of 16 houses, ono mile to the south of the fort of Astor. There 
is a good polo ground and a pleasant orchard suitable for a camp. The 
Ar-rija of Astor, Bahadur Kh£n, lives here. [Aylmer.) 

E1SHMAKAN—Lat. 83° 62'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Lidar valley, prettily situated on the sloping 
side of the range of mountains some little distance above the left bank of 
the river, about 12 miles north-east of Islamabad. The Shahkul canal, 
which traverses the upper portion of the Khourpara pargana, flows beneath 
the village. Above it, and visible from a distance of some miles, is the 
zifirat of Zyn-ud-din, one of the four principal disciples of Shfib Nur-ud-dfn. 
For about twelve years before bis death he lived in a cave at a village near 
Littnr, in Dachinpara. He then, in imitation of the prophet Alj, told bis 
disciples not to follow him, said that bis end was approaching, and enjoined 
them to place a tomb to bis memory where his staff should be found. It 
was discovered in a low and narrow cave at Eisbmakan, and the tomb lies 
in a nook at the extremity, distant only a few paces from the mouth. His 
body, they would have the world believe, was never found at all. This 
shrine is the object of deep veneration by the Muhammadans, who visit it 
in great numbers from all parts of the volley. 

EKEKKA—Lat. 33° 30'. Long, 78° 12'. Elev. 

A small village on right bank of the Iudus, nearly opposite Kbere. 
[Reynolds) 

ELCHI DlWAN— Fttte “ Yanqi DIwan ” 

ERIN— 

A stream which rises on the western slopes of the Hnramuk mountain and 
flows through the end of the Khuihama pargaoa, emptying itself into the 
Wular lake at its north-east end near the village of Lanka Gund. 

At the lower end of the valley there is a considerable amount of rice 
cultivation. Mulberry trees abound, and formerly there was a silk manufac¬ 
tory uear the village of Erin. The river is a torrent, unfordable in summer, 
except in places. Frail bridges cross it here and there, (/«es— Barrow.) 
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PARKA— 

A subdivision of the Nubra distriot, it being the Nubr£ valley below Pans* 
tnikh (left bank). (Drew.) 

FARRIABADI—* 

A stream which is fed by the glaciers on the southern slopes of the Kfin 
Ndn or Ser and Mer mountains on the confines of Suru; it flows in a south¬ 
westerly direction, and empties itself into the Maru Wardwfin river, just 
below Petg£ra, in lat. 88° 40', long, 75° 48/ 

A path leading towards Suru and Zanekar by the Chiling pass follows 
the course of this stream. 

FATEHPtfR—Lat. 28° 10'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying about 2 miles north of Mirpur, to tho west 
of the road towards Chaomulc. There is a well in the village, and about 
sixteen houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

FATIPtlR—Lat. 33° 26'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, containing an old tardi ; it is situated on the right 
bank of the Tawf, about 2 miles north of Rajaorx. ( Ince .) 

FATOK8IR~rji«j “FcTTOKsfa” and “ Phutaksa.” 

FIROZPT)R—Lat. 33° 67'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 2,660' (?). 

A pass over the Panjfil range between Punch and Kashmir; it is situated 
at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, and derives its name from 
the village which lies at its foot on the Kashmir side. Though not adapted 
for cattle, this is a very direct and much-frequented route; laden coolies 
accomplish the journey between Srinagar and Punch in six days. 

During the winter months, from December until April, this pass is closed. 

FIuOZPtfR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, lying at the foot of the mountains to the 
e. st of the Gulmarg; it is situated on the left bank of a shallow stream 
v bich flows through a wide and stony bed. 

This village is well shaded by trees, and contains about twenty houses 
inhabited by zamindars, including a watchman and two weavers; there is a 
small customs establishment presided over by a pandit, and a few sepoys are 
likewise located in the village to prevent unauthorised emigration. 

Firozpur is distant about 20 miles west of Srinagar; and the remain¬ 
der of the journey to Punch, by the footpath lying over the pass to the 
south-west of the village, is divided into four stages. 

FISHALTANG—Lat. 34“ 36'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the north end 
of Kashmir and the valloy of the Kishan Ganga. (Montgomerie.) 
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FOLJO—Lat. 86° 41'. Long. 75° 40'. Kiev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river, (Baltistdn). It contains 
fourteen houses. 

FOTASH—Lat. 36° 12'. Long. 78° 23'. Elev. 12,520'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, between 
Gulbasbem and Sumgul, and 83 miles above Sh&hdula. 

Captain Trotter, in October 1873, from Fotash tried a new route across 
the mountains south of the Karakash river, by taking which the Suget Pass 
is avoided. He does not, however, think that this route is likely ever to come 
into general use, for although it is perhaps a better route than that between 
Sh&hidula and the Karakoram pass (vtd the Suget pass), yet it is much 
longer. Should, however, the road vtd Kizil Jilga and Karatagh come into 
frequent use, he believes the Fotash route might be employed with advan¬ 
tage, as there is very little difference in length of road, and grass and fire¬ 
wood are to be found in abundanoe all the way from Sh&hdula up the 
Karakash river, and for 2 miles up the Fotash ravine, after which there 
is plenty of grass all the way to the pass, as well as any amount of burttl. 

The road has evidently been occasionally in use, as itis marked in places, 
where it might easily be lost ia the snow, by small stones placed in an 
upright position here and there on large rocks. His guide said he bad only 
once travelled by it when accompanying a caravan, on which occasion there 
being a great deal of snow on the Suget pass, they had resort to this 
alternative route to the Karakoram. The Kirghiz constantly use it. 

Dr. Cayley in August 1870 crossed this pass, leaving tho Karakash at 
Gulbashem, and then turning south over the mountain range to the 
Malikshah plain (Aktagh). 

“The pass proved to be both high aod difficult, and the preferable route to take 
from ShAhddla is for three marches along the regular Karakoram road over the easy 
8uget pass to MalikehAh." (Trotter—Cayley.) 

FOTU LA or PHOTO LA—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 13,446'. 
Crossed on the route from Srinagar to Leh, between Kharbu and Lamayaru. 
An easy and gradual ascent to the crest, where there is a conspicuous 
chhorten. View extensive from the summit, Lamayaru monastery visible. 

The descent is by a gentle slope for 2,000 feet down a valley, compara¬ 
tively open, to Lamayaru. ( Bellew — Brew) 

FULTOKI—Lat. 84" 40'. Long. 75'57. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets on a branch of the Kuksar river in Khurmang 
(BaltistSn). Contains twenty-one houses. {Aylmer.) 

FUTTOKSlR or FATOKSIR, or PHUTAKSA— 

Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 76° 64'. Elev. 18,900'. 

A halting-place and village, passed on the route from Kishtwfir to L6h 
{vtd ZansHr), between Yelchung and Hofata. 
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It l<es north-west of the Singa La and south-east of the Siisir Lit. 
The valley here is partially cultivated, the fields forming a narrow belt> 
parallel to the stream. It belongs to the Lamayavu Kardari of Lad file- 
(Drew — Thornton .) 
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GABRA—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 78° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, the ancient residence of the r£jas of that 
district. It is said now to contain about thirty houses, and to be distant 
2 hot above Kanpara by a good path. 

GADDl— 

A hill race—Hindu. At the south-east end of the region of the middle 
mountains («We“JAMfj Province”), where it borders on the Chamba country, 
is a race called Gaddis (or Guddecs), who seem to havo come, at some 
time or other, from the Charaba hilts. They are Hindus, and have the 
same subdivisions of caste as the others, but they do not keep their caste 
rules so strictly. They possess large flocks of sheep and herds of goats, 
and they migrate with them to different altitudes according to the season. 
When snow threatens on the higher pastures they descend, coming in wiuter 
to the lower hills, and even to the edge of the plains. In spring they 
turn their faces homeward, and, step by step, follow the returning verdure, 
by June reaching the highest pastures and the hamlets, where some of the 
family have taken care of their home. 

In the upper valley of the Tawi live some Gaddis in communities of 
their own, with their own headmen, in small villages separate from those 
of the other hillrnen. The relationship of these Gaddis to the other paharis 
cannot be a very distant one. In physique they closely resemble tho 
paharis. It is likely that whatever peculiarities they possess have been 
acquired by specialisation of occupation through some centuries. 

In dress they have one striking peculiarity in their hat, made of a 
stiff cloth, which is of an indoscribable form. As to the language of the 
paharis, many separate dialects are spoken, overy 20 miles or so will 
bring you within hearing of a now one. Places no farther apart than 
IUmbdn, Doda, Kishtwar, Padar, and Badrawdr have their own speech, 
which, though not incomprehensible to the people of the neighbouring 
place, still is very distinct from theirs. (Drew.) 

GADENWAR—Lat. 34° 97'. Long. 78° 57'. Elev. 

A pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
north-west extremity of tho valley of Kashmir and Lower Drawer. 

From the pass there is a road along tho ridge to Drawitch 8 Jcos, and 
from there a path to Kagh&n in summer. (Montgomerie.) 

GADITAR—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A mountain lake lying in a valley on the east side of the Panjal range, 
above the Tosha Maidan ; the path between Punch aud Kashmir by the 
Tosha Maiden pass lies to the south of the lake, and crosses the stream 
which flows from it into the Suknag river. 
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GADRAMMAN—Lat. SS°40'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying above the right bank of the Nowbiig stream, about 2 
miles north-east of the village of Nowbug. The inhabitants number six 
families of zamindars, seven Gujars, a shik&ri, and a lobar. There are 
two masjids in tho village. 

GADSAR—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A small 'aka called also the Yem Sar; it lies near the head of a grassy 
valley which bears its name, situated amid the lofty mountains between 
the Sind valley and Tilail ; the Gadsar stream flows through the lake 
joining the Lahan-i-tha), an affluent of the Kishan Gangs, in lat. 31° 33', 
long. 75° 2'. 

The tarn, which is about a quarter of a mile long and something less 
in breadth, is of oval shape, lying north-west and south-east; on the south 
and south-west precipitous rocky mountains and huge glaciers overhang 
its waters, which are of a deep-blue colour, flecked with floes of ice and 
snow. To the north the banks are low and grassy, and strewn with grey 
boulders. This lake lies above the limit of forest, but a few stunted 
juniper bushes grow amid the surrounding rocks. One of the paths 
between the Sind valley aud Tilail passes down the valley above the north 
end of the lake. 

GADWAIN—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated about 4 miles south-west of 
Patan, on the path towards Khipur. The village, which includes Sirrir, 
lies mostly a little distance to the north of the road. It is shaded by 
fruit and other trees, and watered by a little stream ; there is also a spring 
of clear cold water by the side of the path. 

The village contains a masjid, now in ruins, and six houses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamindars and ten pandits. There is a sacred tree 
in the village called brinamole, an object of veneration to Hindus.- 

GAGAI— 

A stream which rises' in the range of mountains forming the northern 
boundary of the Kishan Ganga valley; the^rincipal streams of which it is 
formed unite shortly before their junction with the Kishan Ganga, latitude 
34° 44', longitude 74° 45', just above the village of Thaobut. The path lying 
down the valley of the Kishan Ganga crosses the stream, which is about 
60 feet broad and 2 feet deep, by a kadal bridge about half a mile above 
the confluence; as the current is rapid, flowing over boulders of consider¬ 
able size, it is not fordable when in flood. 

A path leading to Astor, frequently used, lies up the valley of this 
stream. The direct path from Thaobut to Gurais, by way of tho Dudgay 
stream, also follows its course for some little distance. 
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GAGAI PASS—Lat. 34° 68', Long. 74° 46'., Elev. 

A pass between the Kishan Ganga and the As tor rivers. The road 
from Thaobut leads up to the Chota Gagai, crossing that stream 
repeatedly. It is a mere track and very difficult owing to some deep 
fords. The last few hundred feet rise is steep. The ridge is narrow. 
The surrounding mountains are about 1,000 feet higher than the pass. 
On the Astor side the descent is very steep for 300 or 400 feet, and then 
becomes very gentle as far as Raat, where the Kalapani or Kamri has to 
be forded, and the Kamri route is joined. From the top of the pass hard¬ 
ly a track exists. In April the pass and approaches are easy for foot 
passengers, as the streams are all frozen over. At present the pass is quite 
unfit for baggage animals (1888). 

In the end of May there were 6 miles of snow to be crossed on the 
south side of the pass, and 7 miles on the north. 

The distance to Astor vid Gagai is, I think, about 7[or 8 miles shorter 
than vid the Kamri pas.. (Aylmer.) 

GAGANGIll—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 7,400'. 

A small village in the Sind valloy, prettily situated on the right bank of 
the river, about 10 miles west of the village of Sonamarg, and 0 miles 
east of Gund-i-Sur-Singh, on the road to Dr4s. It contains a custom-house 
and establishment, and three houses inhabited by zamindars, two pandits, 
and two sepoys. There is a convenient and shady place for encamping 
on the level bank of the river to the east of the village. 

Between Gagangir and Sonamarg used to be the roughest part of the 
whole route between India and TurkistAn; it is more fit for the passage 
of wild goats than laden horses. During the winter this part of the road 
is particularly bad. During 1887 this road has been much improved, and 
is now quite paesablo. {Ramtay—Manifold.) 

GAGRIBAL—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 63'. Elev. 

A pretty hamlet lying on the southern margin of the Dal, at the rocky 
foot of the Takht-i-Suliman hill; the water of that portion of the lake 
adjacent to this village is very highly esteemed. A pleasant lane, shaded 
by young poplar trees, festooned with vines, leads by the margin of the 
lake to the suburb of Drogjun, whioh lies about a mile to the south-west. 

GAGRIN— 

This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy PanjAl, south-west 
of the Firdzpur aud Zamir passes, the path to which lies along its course; 
it flows almost due south, and being joined by the Dali Nar stream just 
above the village of Mandi, where there is a bridge, empties itself into the 
Suran river, in lat. 88° 45', long. 74° 14', near the village of Chandak, 
at the eastern extremity of the Punch valley. 
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GAGRIN—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village lying at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, at the foot 
of the Firdzpur pass; it is said to contain ten or twelve houses, and lies 
about midway between Punch and the village of Firdzpdr (in the Kashmir 
valley). 

GAGRIN—Lat. 83° 43'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A dirty village, surrounded by rice cultivation, situated about half a mile 
to the south of Shupion. 

GAINGE—Lat. 85° 37'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baltistan). It includes the vil¬ 
lages of Gambakar and Gomakar, amounting to thirty houses. It is on 
the left bank of the Indus, opposite the Tak valley. The inhabitants 
are Brokpas. (Aylmer.) 

GAJPA.T—Lat. 33° 11'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A small fort on the right bank of the Chenab above. Ramban, crowning a 
sugar-loaf hill, whose sides have a slope of 40° or 45°. (Drew.) 

GAKKARS— 

A tribe occupying the country down the Jhelum, west of Kotlf and Mir- 
ptfr, of high caste. They were people who long maintained their independ¬ 
ence in the hills, even against powerful enemies. Most numerous per¬ 
haps on the right bank of the river, in the British territory, where are 
remains of buildings—palaces and forts—of the time when they had their 
own rajas. The fort called Ramk6t, on the left bank, is said to have 
been built by one Toglu, a Gakkar. (Drew.) 

GAKtJCH—Lat. 36° 10'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 7,200'. 

A village fort in Punial on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It stands on 
a knob of rock, about a mile from the river, and 700 feet above it. This 
knob crops out of the stony plateau lying between the mountains and the 
cliffs which hem in the river. There is a considerable amount of cultivation 
about Gakrfch, and fruit-trees, especially the apricot, are abundant. The 
poplar is also a common tree. It is a cold, windy place, where snow 
lies for about three months: only pne crop is raised here. The 700 or 
800 inhabitants all live in the fort, for security against raids. 

Gaktich is four stages, about 40 miles, from Gilgit, with which place 
it is connected by an execrable road. 

The position is an important one, and might easily be made very strong; 
it overlooks the Asbkuman valley, and thus commands both routes from 
Yasfn. The fort is a strong one, and contains a spring within its wall. 

It is the residence of Raja Affat Kh&n, whose jurisdiction extends from 
Rupar to Gurjdr. He receives a subsidy of R40 per mensem from the 
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Kashmir davbar. He is married’to the foster-sister of Raja Akbar Kh£n, 
of Cher Kala. ( Drew — Eiddulph — Barrow.) 

GALOTI GALI—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 73° 28'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the Kishan Ganga and Kunara or 
Nainsrikh rivers. The path between Kuri and Bulak6t lies over this pass. 

GAMBAH—Lat. 34° 58'. Long. 78° 13'. Elev. 

A small village of fourteen houses on the left bank of the Indus in Khur- 
mang (Baltistau), {Aylmer.) 

GAMOT—Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 74“ 16'. Elev. 

Tfbe name given to part of the valley traversed by the Saingan or Kauka- 
tori stream; it lies about 14 miles north of Sbaridi, ou the path towards 
Cbilfis. 

GANDARBAL—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Sind river, at the western extre¬ 
mity of the valley. The village itself lies about a mile from the bank, but 
there is a ghat on the river, and near it a small but smooth and well- 
shaded encamping ground. The village lies beneath a lateral spur from 
the mountains, which is composed of excellent kunkur,” and upon which 
the prangos plant grows abundantly. The Sind here becomes navigable, 
and boats pass between Gaudarbal and Sbadiprfr, on the Jhelum, in about 
four hours. Just below the ghat a small stream flows in by the left bank 
of the river; across the month of this stream is one of the arches of a 
ruined stone bridge, which was probably the largest in Kashmir; it up- 
pears to have consisted of not less than twelve arches; its length was about 
120 yards, and it formerly spauned the Sind river, which now, however, 
flows several yards to the west of it. ( Moorcrofl — Jnce.) 

GANESHBAL—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the Lidar river, towards the northern 
extremity of the valley; it consists of about a dozen houses built of wood, 
and situated so completely on the edge of the river as to overhang the 
rapid waters which foam along only a few feet below. Just before reach¬ 
ing Ganeshbal the strath narrows to a defile, but it there again opens upon 
a triangular plain, about a mile in length and bounded on all sides by 
beautiful slopes, covered with forests or carpeted with verdure, and rendered 
grander in appearance by the aspect of the snowy peaks seen at the upper 
end of it. 

Ganeshbal, or the place of Gunysb or Gauesa, the only son of Siva and 
Parbuti, owes its celebrity to a large fragment of rock that lies in the 
torrent of the Lidar, and has been worn by it into what none but a Hindu 
would discover to bear the faintest resemblance to the bead of an elephant, 
with which Gunysh is always represented; a trunk and a pair of ears and 
eyes have been added by thu painter's band. 
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GANGANI or KANKANI—Lat. 84° 88'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A small village of 4 houses on the left bank of the Drfis river, in the 
ilaka of Khurmang. It is passed on the route from Srinagar to Skardd 
(r id Drds), between Kirkitchu and Oltingthang. (Drew.) 

GANGARBAL NAG—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A lake situated on the north-east slopes of the Huramuk mountain, at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet; it lieB under the wildest and most lofty 
peaks of the mountain, which tower to a height of about 1,000 feet above 
its level. The lake is about 1£ miles long, and only 200 or 800 yards 
wide; its waters are not particularly clear, nor has it the appearance of 
great depth. 

On the 8th of the Hindd month of Bhadra (20th August), there is a 
great pilgrimage of Hindds to the Gangarbal. 

It is about 35 miles north of Srinagar, and may be reached by a path 
from the Wangat ruins. ( Vigne.) 

GANGNA—Lat. 33° 21'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated on the left bank of the Biubluri, about 1 i mileB north¬ 
west of Ramsrf, on the road leading towards the Banihal pass. A few 
hundred yards above the village there is a bridge across the river, which 
measures about 38 feet between the piers. 

GANGRI— Vide " Kailas.” 

GANHOT—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Rdmbdn district, said to contain six or seven houses, 
inhabited by Hindds; it lies on the path from Raraban towards the Hin- 
jan Dhar pass, between Kishtwdr and the Poristan valley. 

GANIKI—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream ; it lies a few 
miles west of Doda, on the path towards Ramban, which crosses the stream 
by a bridge below the village. 

GANLES or G1NGLIS—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 18,600'. 

A hamlet at the south base of the Khardong pass, 5 miles from L6h. It 
is the first stage towards Yarkand. 

GANMARA—Lat. 34° 37'. Long. 74 0 31'. Elev. 

A mountain iu the range forming the watershed between the north-east 
end of the Lolab valley and the Kishan Ganga. On the range between Gan- 
mara and the Kimsaran mountain to the south-east, there is apparently a 
large quantity of iron ore, and it is probably owing to this that the rocks 
aro so much cut up by lightning. The compass is very variable. Water 
is procurable all along at about 200 feet below the top of the ridge, but 
towards night it fs scarce, owing to the snow not melting after sunset. 
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An excellent road runs along the ridge from the Ganmara survey pole, 
leading from the Lolab and begioning at Kulignn. A little past that pole 
the road is very bad for about a mile, and it is with great difficulty, and 
often danger, that a person can get along. The tops of all the high hills 
are rocky and quite barren ; there docs not even exist a blade of grass on 
them, but below are beautiful little valleys, full of cattle, mostly horses. 

There are in some of these valleys 6mall settlements of Grijars, who 
pass the summer months here, and keep a large supply of milk and butter. 
(Montgomerie.) 

GANSE TSO—Lat. 3-1° 58'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 10,000', approx. 

A lake in Khurmang (Baltistan), It is about 1,300 yards long, GOO wide, 
and appears deep. The mountains on either side come down precipi¬ 
tously to its edge. It is said never to be frozen over, and to maintain an 
equal level in winter. The retaining “ bund ” has been formed by some 
ancient landslip, and is composed of some very large rocks. (Aylmer.) 

GANSE LA—Lat. 35° 3'. Long. 78’ 19'. Elev. 16,500', approx. 

A pass over the Kailas range connecting Khapalu and Khurmang, in 
BaltistSn. The approaches up both valleys are fairly easy, though rough, 
but the last part near the top is extremely steep and difficult, and only 
fitted for foot-passengers. Ou tho 3rd July 1888, there was snow on 
cither side of the pass for about two miles. It is never used till July (tee 
“ Routes "). (Aylmer.) 

GANSKIEL PASS— Vide "La Ganskikl." 

GANOK—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets containing sixteen houses in a small valley of the 
same name in Khurmang (Raltistdn). It lies on tho right bank of the 
Indus, and is inhabited by Brokpas (q.v.). (Aylmer). 

CANTO LA—Lat. 35° 41'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 15,110'. 

A pass connecting the Turmik and Basha valleys in Baltistan. It is said 
to be open for laden coolies in July, but unladen men can pass earlier. 
(Aylmer.) 

GAPSHAN ou GYAPTHANG—Lat. 35° 17'. Long. 77° 48'. Elev. 15,150'. 
A camping ground on the winter Karakoram route. It is situated on the 
right bank of the Shyok, close to tho great Remo glacier, and is passed 
between Kumdan and Daolat-Beguldi, distant 8 and 15 milgs re¬ 
spectively. 

Balti Pulu is 17 miles. The road from it follows the stream of that 
narrfe to its junction with the Shyok. The lattor in October was only 
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8 feet wide, and frozen over. There is a small stone hut here. Wood 
and grass procurable in small quantities. Dr. Bellew remarks-" 

“ We camped amidst a crowd of horse, ass, and y&k carcasses, and skeletons in ever; 
stage of decay. A blighting south wind swept up the wide river-channel with great 
force, and a Urge number of our party were affected by the rarefied atmosphere." 
(Bellew — Johnson.) 

GAREPCRA—Lat. 81° 27'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

A village in the Machipura pargana, lying on the north side of a narrow 
cultivated valley, which is traversed by tbe path from Sbaldrah towards 
Sopur. It is situated about a mile to tbe west of Magham. 

All the inhabitants are zamiudars, and number eight families, five being 
Muhammadans and three pandits. Rice is extensively cultivated about tbe 
village, which is well shaded by trees, and contains a masjid. 

GARKON—Lat. 34° 87'. Long. 76° 30'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan on the border with Ladak, and on the right bank of 
the Indus. It is most curious in its situation. It consists of very narrow 
strips or ledges of fiat, watered ground, between separate stages of a great 
river-cliff, so that on one side there is a precipitous fall of ground, while 
on the other vertical cliffs overhang the narrow fields, which, receiving 
their radiated heat, quickly ripen their crops ; even at night the place does 
not lose its heat. Water is led over tho fields from a ravine which comes 
from the high mountains. Apple-treeB, apricots, mulberry, and vine are 
cultivated, iu company with the cereals, on the narrow space, and flourish 
well with tho combination of warmth and moisture, (brew.) 

It is said to contain twenty-five houses. It forms part of the ilaka of 
Kargil. (Aylmer.) 

GAROL—Lat. 33° 31*. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A small hamlet situated at the south-east extremity of the Bring pargana, 
the last habitations visible on tbe Kashmir side of the path lying over the 
Marb.il pass. The vicinity of the village is beautifully wooded and a per¬ 
fect garden of flowers. (Hervey.) 

GARREWEL—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated at the south end of the Nowbug Nai, above the 
right bank of tbe river, almost opposite to the junction of the Brinnar 
stream ; it contains six houses, four being inhabited by Giijars, and two by 
Kashmiris. The path entering the Nowbug valley lies through the village, 
aud crosses the river by a bridge below it. 

GARSIR—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75 c 10'. Elev. 

A village iu the Dacbinpnra pargana, situated on'the right bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles south-east of Bij-Behara. 

G ART A—Lat. 32° 49'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 5,800'. 

A village in tho Ramnagur district, on the road between RAmnagar mid 
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Badraw6r in the Tawi valley. It is situated on the spur of a hill. 
Thomson desoribes it as a cluster of farm-houses. 

GAT-Lat. 38° 9'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Chenab, about 1 i miles 
east of Doda, on the road towards Kishtwir; to the east of this village 
a very violent mountain torrent empties itself into the Chenab. (Hervey.) 

GATA—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 2 miles north of Badrawdr, on the road 
towards Doda. It lies some little distance from the left hank of the Nerd 
river, which at this spot flows in two chnnnels. They are bridged below the 
village. North of the village is a dharmtdla and the temple of Bas Dev, 
and near it are two smaller temples ; they are surrounded by fine turf, and 
shaded by large trees. Gata contains about thirty houses, ten of which 
are occupied by sbdl-bdfs ; the remainder of the inhabitants are Hindus, and 
are mostly of high caste. 

G ATI ALA FERRY—Lat. 33° S'. Long. 73° 47' Elev. 

This ferry is situated on a broad reach of the Jholum river, between the vil¬ 
lages of Piswal and Findi, in the Jhelum district. It is distant about II 
miles north of Jhelum, and the same distance south of Mirpur by a good 
road. The ferry-boat plies at all seasons of the year; there is usually 
water communication with the town of Jhelum, but during the winter 
months only small boats can be used, that part of the river nearest the ferry 
being divided into numerous channels and rapids. The passage to Jhelum 
by river occupies rather more than three hours. The boats and establish¬ 
ment arc maintained on the Jhelum side of the river; on the other bank 
there is only a small store-house. 

OAVIS or GABIS—Lat. 34° 54’. Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 

A collection of small hamlets in Khurmang (Baltistin). It lies in a small 
valley on the right bank of the Indus and contains fourteen houses. 
(Ay Inter.) 

GAY—Lat. 83° 17'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village prettily situated in an oval basin of the mountains through 
which the easternmost branch of the Lidar Kbol flows. It is situated on the 
right bank of the stream, about 17 miles north-west of Doda, on the 
path toward Kashmir by Brori Bui. It is also the point of departure for 
the detour by the Peristdn route, should the former not he practicable.- 
The hills by which the village is surrounded are not lofty, and are wooded 
on the east side, the slopes towards the west being bare: most of the 
houses, of which there are sixteen in all, are built on the bar k of the stream, 
close to the kadal bridge by which it is crossed; but some of them are 
pushed high up the'hillside. Above the village is a small Hindu temple 
dedicated to Pipnrran, the tutelary deity of the neighbouring mountain, 
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The encamping ground, which is shaded by fine walnut tree*, is on the 
grassy bank of the river, opposite the village. Both coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 

GEHUL TOBUKPA—Lat. 85° 17'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A pargana on the Skardu plain (Baltistan). It is said to contain a hundred 
and forty-four houses. (Aylmer.) 

GHANDOS—Lat. 34° 67'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus in Kkurmang (Baltistan). 
It lies about a mile north of the Khurmnng fort. It is said to contain 
thirty-seven houses. (Aylmer.) 

GHARI ou GARHl-Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of theJhelum; it lies 13 miles south* 
east of Domel, and 10 miles north-west of Hatti, on the new cart-road 
from Mari towards Baramula. 

The camping ground is very extensive and suitable for a large force. 
Forage and firewood plentiful. Water from liver.' There is a new dftk 
bungalow just opened (1888), half a mile from the old one. A path leads 
over the mountains to Chattar, 14 or 15 miles. It is a very bad one, and 
only suitable for coolies. (Montgomerie — Barrow — Aylmer.) 

GHUND— 

A term applied in Baltistan to land granted without any reservation 
of revenue, in contradistinction to Tvl (q.v.). (Figne.) 

GILGIT (FORT and VILLAGE) — 

Lat. 36° 55'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 4,890'. 

The fort is a four-sided building with faces of about 100 yards, a cir¬ 
cular bastion at each corner, two square projections on the north face, which 
are, in fact, the corner bastions of the citadel, and a central bastion on each 
of the other faces. In addition to the main work, there is a sort of low horn- 
work on the west face for the accommodation of about half the garrison. 
This work is about 90 yards long on each face. The entrance to the 
fort is on the south face by the central bastion. Within the fort there is 
a sort of keep, about 40 yards square, which contains the magazine and 
supplies for six months—a square tower, overlooking the whole, forms one 
corner of this keep. The north face of the fort is on the river-bank, which 
is here a cliff about 40 feet high ; the other three faces are surrounded by 
a ditch, 3 or 4 feet deep, which can be flooded on emergency. The 
outer walls of the fort are 28 feet high, and, where pierced by embrasures, 
viz., at the bastions, are 5 feet thick ; elsewhere the parapet walls are 2J 
feet thick. They are loopholed all round. In 1885 the garrison consisted 
of 880 infantry and 8 gunners ; more than half of the former are quartered 
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in the born-work, the remainder Lave tbeir barracks under the ramparts. 

The armament consists of— 

3 brass mountain guns. 

1 ,, gun of position. 

8 sher-backas . 

Besides the barracks for the garrison, there are quarters within the fort 
for the governor and general. The fort is in very fair order, but as it is 
commanded at a distance of 1,250 yards from the Barroas plateau, which is 
320 feet above the fort level, it could not resist an enemy armed with rifled 
artillery. The precipitous mountain wall, on the left bank of the riven 
also completely overlooks it, and riflemen placed here would soon clear the 
parapets of defenders. In 1871, the fort was partly destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, but has since been rebuilt. There is a telegraph station in the 
fort, connecting it with Astor. 

The village of Gilgit is on the right bank of the river, with the fort in 
its midst. Here the cultivated ground is a flat plain of river alluvium, 30 
or 40 feet above the water. The cultivation covers 2 square miles or so, 
the irrigatiug water coming from the nearest side-stream. The houses, which 
are flat-topped, are scattered over the plain in twos and threes among 
groups of fruit-trees, and there is no regular baz£r, or any large collection 
of houses. There are, however, a few shops close to the fort which supply 
the wants of the garrison. The only other buildings of note are the 
bungalow built for Major Biddulpb, and a small hospital for the use of the 
garrison. 

The population of Gilgit (garrison not included) is probably ,about 
1,000, excluding the neighbouring hamlets of Kbomar, Vuti41, Barmas, 
Naupur, and Basin, which together contain about four hundred more. 

The cultivated ground belonging to Gilgit proper extends for about 2| 
miles along the river, and is from half a mile to a mile in width. The 
irrigation channels are fed chiefly from the Kergab river. Principal 
crops—wheat, rice, and barley; cotton, too, is largely grown. Grapes, 
apricots, and mulberries are the most common fruits. 

The soil is very good; climate undoubtedly healthy. The air is very 
dry, and there is little or no rain. 

In winter the cold is never very great—snow seldom lies for more than 
a few hours. In summer the heat is great, owing to the bare rocky moun¬ 
tains on either side of the valley ; still it is very bearable compared with 
the heat of Northern India; perhaps it may best be compared with Abbot- 
abad. (Barrow.) 
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GILG1T TAHSlL— 

Or ilaka, as the local authorities call it, is a sub-district of the Gilgit 
province. Besides Gilgit proper it embraces tbe villages of Minawar, 
Sakwar, Dainyur, Vutiai, Khomar, Barmas, Nauptir, Basin-Bala, Basin 
Pfiin, and Hinzal. The total population is about 2,000. (Baktki 

Mulrdj.) 

GILGIT (DISTRICT)—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of Dardistin, of which the chief fort and village are situated on 
the right bank of the Gilgit river, 24 miles above the Indus. It com¬ 
bines the advantages of a central position, a good climate, and a con¬ 
siderable extent of fertile land. It appears from ancieut times to have boon 
the seat of a succession of rulers, who, to a greater or less degree, exercised 
authority over the surrounding valleys and States. 

“ The ancient name of tho plaoe wae Sargtn. Later, the name of Gilit wee given to 
it, and thia has been changed to Gilgit by the Siliii and DogrA conquerors; but among the 
inhabitants it ia atill known aa Gilit or Sargin-Gilit. It# identity with tbe Gahalata of 
ancient Sanekrit literature has been suggested. A few remains still exist of ancient stone 
buildings, apparently of the aame description as the Martund and PAndrstban temples in 
Kashmir. Their presence iodiostes that a considerable amount of wealth and aeientilio 
skill must once have existed in thia remote valley, of which not even the tradition has 
survived. 

“ The settled population of the Gilgit district, which is very mixed, amounts to about 
4,600 persona. Tho language spoken is Shina, though the Shins are numerically inferior 
to the rest of the population. The Gilgit pronunciation of Shina is supposed to be more 
refined than the dialects spoken in neighbouring valleys, but of late it has received a large 
infusion of Kashmiri, Ilogri, Hindustani, and Pan jdbi expressions. The former rulers had 
the title of R4. and there is reason to suppose that they were at one time Hindtis, but 
for the last five centuriee and a half they have been Muhammadans. The names of the 
Hindd RAs have been loat, with the exception of tie last of their number, Shiri Badutt. 
Tradition relates that be was killed by a Muhammadan adventurer, who married hie 
daughter and founded a new dynasty, sinoe called Trakhand, from a oelebrated RA named 
Trakhan, who reigned about the commencement of the fourteenth century. The pre¬ 
vious rulers, of whom Shiri Badutt was the last, were called Shahreis. The present RA of 
Gilgit, AHdAd KhAn, belongs properly to the ruling family of Nagar, but was installed as 
representative of the Trakhand on account of bis descent from that family through hie 
mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male heirs. 

“ Tbe population must have been at one time at least six or seven times ts numerous 
aa it is at present. High on the mountain sides, up to an elevation of 10,000 feet, 
wherever the presence of water and the contour of the hillside permit, tbe ground is 
terraced and levelled, showing that it was once cultivated ; bat many generations hare 
passed since ite cultivation was abandoned. The period of greatest prosperity was prob¬ 
ably under the Sltn RAs, whoee rulo seems to have been peaceable and settled. The 
whole population, from the RA to his poorest subject, lived entirely by agriculture. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, Shiri Badutt's rule oxtended over ChitrAl, Yaofn, Tangfr, Dardl, 
Childs, Gor, Asfcor, HunzA, Nagar, and Haramosh, all of which were probably held by 
tributary prinoes of the same family. The first decline of prosperity was dot apparently 
to the introduction of M uhainmadanism, by which the Shin kingdom was broken up into a 
number of small independent States, which, from that date, commenced to make periodi- 
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cal wars with one another; but the final blow to the prosperity of the country was ad¬ 
ministered by the establishment of a warlike ruling race in Tasln three centuries later. 

“ A glanoe at the map will show that Gilgit ie situated in the centre of the most 
mountainous region of the Himalayas. Nowhere else in the world, probably, is there to 
be found so great a number of deep valleys and lofty mountains in so small a compass. 
Within a radius of 65 miles from Gilgit the surrey maps show, amidst innumerable 
smaller peaks, eleven varying from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, seven from 20,000 to 22,000 
feet, six from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, and eight from 24,000 to 26,600 feet; while half of 
the tract thus included still remains to be surveyed. 

*' From Gilgit, mountain roads radiate into all the surrounding valleys, and it is easy 
to see how favourable is its position for the establishment of the bead-quarters of a con¬ 
federacy of small States. The lofty mountains around it, though barren and rocky at 
their bases, are oovered with verdure higher up; and everywhere above 7,000 feet are 
thick fine forests, grassy glades, deep glens, and running streams, of whioh a view of the 
mountains from below gives little promise. Here the wild goat (C. falconeri) roams in 
great numbers almost undisturbed, his chief foes being the snow ounoe (F. uncia), and 
the wild dpg (C. rutilatu), of which packs are sometimes seen. In winter, when forced 
down to lower ground by the snow, a few fall victims to village matchlocks ; but the 
number thus elain is few, aa the D&rds are not keen banters. Above the forest, where 
innumerable peaks tower up in their panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex (C. tibi- 
rica) are found in great numben. The solitudes which they share with the red bear 
(O', itabcllinut) and the snow cock (T. himalayanut) are rarely disturbed by the hun¬ 
ter’s voice. On the lower and more barren hills, below the forest, are to be found 
numerous flocks of the wild sheep. At an elevation of 11,000 feet wild oniout grow in 
great profusion." 

The principal difficulty in communication in the country round Gilgit is 
caused by the rivers, which in winter are shrunk to Bmall dimensions, but 
with the melting of the snows become impassable torrentB, bringing down 
tons of soil in their turbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in gold, 
ee(>ecially those flowing from the great Rakfpush mountain. Gold-washing 
is only practised in winter, and then only by the poorest of the population, 
though, even with the rude apparatus employed, it is sometimes very remu¬ 
nerative. The gold is of fair quality, the best being twenty carats. The 
vegetable products are wheat, barley, maize, millet, buckwheat, pulse, rice 
(in Gilgit village only), rape, and cotton; of fruits, mulberry, peach, apricot, 
grape, apple, quince, pear, pomegranate, anab or sarsbing, and melons. 
8ilk is fabricated, but in very small quantities. 

The district of Gilgit may be said to be about 40 miles long, and that 
part of it in which lies the fort is from 1 to 8 miles wide. It is 
bounded on each side by steep rooky mountains. 

The valley itself contains stony alluvial plateaux of various forms, its 
level varies above the river. The greater part of this tract is arid and 
barren, but, as usual, at the mouth of each ravine is a cultivated space. 
The line of mountains ou the south.west side of the valley is divided most 
regularly by these ravines. On the north-east the mountains are of enor- 
mous size. In front of each ravine on that side too is the widespread 
alluvial fan with a portion of it watered and cultivated. 
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The Gilgit province is, for administrative purposes, divided into» ilaka # 
corresponding to the Indian tahslls. These ilakas are Bargu, Qilgit, 
Nomal, Bagvot, and Sai. Practically, the little administration there is 
rests with the governor of Gilgit. 

The history of Gilgit—that is, its reliable history—does not go back fur¬ 
ther than the commencement of the present century, when it was conquered 
by the Yaslnls under Sullmdn Shah, Khushwaktia. Aznd Khan, of Payal, 
or Punial, displaced the Yaslnls, and Tahir Shah of the Nagar family over¬ 
turned the PaySl raj. Tahir left Gilgit to his son Sikandnr Khtui, who 
was ousted by Gauhar Amin of Yasin about 1K41. Thereupon Karim 
Kli&n, brother of Sikandar Khan, sought aid from the governor of Kash¬ 
mir, who, with the sanction of the Lahore darhir, sent a force of 1,000 
men under Natbu Shdh to assist him. In the meanwhile Sikandar Khan 
had been murdered; so Nathu. Shah, feeling doubtful of success, sent for 
reinforcements. When these arrived, ho assaulted the fort and took it by 
storm. Gauhar Amin, on hearing of this, fled precipitately to Mastuj. 

Karim Kh6n, brother of Sikandar, was allowed by the Sikh govern¬ 
ment to succeed to the raj, but Natbu Shfih waB appointed military 
governor of Gilgit, with a force of about 1,000 men to protect the rAja, 
who on his side was bound to pity a tribute of 1,500 kharwdm of grain. 
Fortho next few years the country enjoyed rest. In 184S Isa Bahddur, of 
PunitU, a step-brother of Gauhar Amin, took refuge in Kashmir territory 
from the hostility of his step-brother. The Kashmir darbar refused to 
give him up, and Gauhar Am£n, encouraged by the disaffected state of the 
Gilgit garrison, which had not been paid for a couple of years, invaded 
Gilgit territory. The people of Hunzi and Nagar apparently joined in 
this invasion, pillaging fivo villages. To repel this attack the Kashmir 
darbar sent a reiuforccment of 2,000 men with four guns under Nathu Sh£h. 
This force advanced up the Hunza valley, but, falling into an ambuscade, 
was totally defeated, both Nathu Shah and Karim Kh6n being slain. 
Gilgit again fell into the hands of Gauhar Aman, but was shortly after¬ 
wards retaken by'another forco from Kashmir. In 1852, however, the 
Gilgitls, tired of Sikh oppression, called the Yasinls and other tribes to 
their aid, and, rising in revolt, drove the Kashmir troops out of the valley 
with a loss of 1,500 men. Thus, for the third time, Gauhar Am6n beonme 
master of Gilgit. In 1856 Gilgit was recaptured by the Sikh troops, and 
Isa Bahddiir of Punial appointed th£nadar. But in the following year 
Gauhar Aman once more took the place. The Indian Mutiny and other 
matters now fully occupied the attention of Gulab Singh, and it was not 
till 1860 that his son Ranbir Singh sent a force to recover the country. 
Gauhar Aman suddenly dyiug, the fort was taken without much difficulty. 
The Dogr&s followed up their victory by going as far as Yasin, which they 
held for a few days and then abandoned. In 1863 some messengers of the 
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mabarSja having been robbed and imprisoned by Mulk Am&n, the son and 
successor of Oaubar Aman, another expedition was sent against Yasin. 
The Yasinis were defeated and tribute exacted. 

In 1866 HunzS was attacked by the Dogr&s in alliance with Nagar, 
but, owing to the treachery of the latter State, the attack completely failed. 
A general alliance against the Dogrfis seems now to have been formed by 
Cliitrtil, Yasin, Tangir, Dar£l, and Hunz£, and all Punifil was wrested from 
them. Gilgit was then besieged, but the garrison, 2,500 strong, held out 
successfully till reinforced. As a punishment for this conduct, an expedi¬ 
tion was sent into Da re l hy the Chonchar and Dodargali passes, which 
dictated terms to the Darelis. Since then Dardl has paid a small tribute 
to the maharaja. In 1867 the allies were driven out of Punidl and Isa 
Bahadur reinstated. Two years later the Hunza people made a raid on 
Nomal, and carried off all its inhabitants; but diplomacy arranged a com¬ 
promise, and the Thum of Hunz& consented to yield allegiance nnd pay 
yearly tribute. From 1867 to 1880 the history of Gilgit may be charac¬ 
terised as uneventful. In 1876 Captain Biddulph was sent on a mission 
to Gilgit and Iiunz&, and in the following year he wa6 appointed Resident 
at Gilgit. This arrangement lasted till 1880. In September of that year 
Pahlwan, the then ruler of Yasin, attacked and occupied the Cher Kola. 
Major Biddulph thereupon sent word to government, and himself 
made arrangements to repel Pahlwin Bahadur. The latter, however, 
suddenly withdrew in order to meet an attack on Yasin, which the Mehtar 
of Chitral took this opportunity of making. The Government of India 
shortly afterwards thought it advisable to withdraw their representative. 
Since Pahlwan’s invasion the condition of Gilgit has been perfectly tran¬ 
quil. In ono of his reports Biddulph says 

“ Whatcvor the faults and shortcomings of Kashmir rule may be, when judged by a 
European standard, it has undoubtedly conferred on this part of the country an amount of 
prosperity and security which could uot have been attained under the Khushwaktiafamily, 
in whose grasp it would otherwise have remained. Freedom from the liability to be sold 
as slaveB alone outweighs the disadvantage of being ruled by men of a different faith. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants of Gilgit over forty years of age, 
nearly half have passed some portion of tbeir lives in slavery. There is not a family of 
which one or more of their members have not been lost in this way. 

“By a wiso policy the maharaja's rule has become exceedingly popular, and the 
inhabitants contrast their present flourishing condition and immunity from slavery with 
the state of their neighbours, and the recollections of the oppression they suffered under 
Gaubar Aman." 

This is true, except as regards the exceeding popularity of the maha¬ 
raja's rule, which is simply accepted faute de mieux. 

Revenue is raised in the shape of grain for the garrison, also the people 
are hound to furnish personal service according to the number of houses, 
which, it is believed, is nearly 1,000, every one of which can boast of a 
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matchlock. In this way about 600 or 700 men are actually employed in 
various duties, such as patrolling roads, guarding posts, and conveying 
supplies. 

The condition of the regular troops in the valley was, during the first 
year of occupation, very bad, and service in Gilgit was most unpopular 
amongst the Dogrfi troops. The arduous nature of the service, the sepa¬ 
ration from their families, and the nature of the climate all tended to this 
result. In those days the troops were entirely dependent on Kashmir for 
supplies, and it took some time to make the Gilgitis understand that they 
would get a fair price for the surplus food raised by them. Now the 
system is well established, and the garrison is fed from the produce of the 
valley. The ^garrisons of Bunji, Astor, and other posts west of the Indus 
are still almost entirely sustained on rice grown in Kashmir. The 
carriage of this is a heavy tax on the Kashmir treasury, and altogether 
the occupation of Gilgit costs about £7,000 per annum. 

Colonel Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation 
round about Gilgit:— 

“The pencil-oedar I have found continuously from 14,400 feet down to 6,000 feet. 
At Molcha, 8,000 feet above the sea, near Mind war, I found one specimen with a girth 
of 30 feet. The P{itut eicelia has a more limited range, as it grows only between 
0,600 and 13,000 feet. The deodar does not grow in Qilgit. The edible pine or ch(l- 
goza grows in Astor. It is also found round Chaprot, and thick forests of it grow jnst 
below Gor, and add greatly to the picturesque appearance of that settlement. Otherwise, 
the slopes, which are too dry to support other vegetation, would be brown and burnt up 
like all the low ranges round Gilgit below 9,000 feet. The ehilgoza may be said to 
extend from 7,000 feet to nearly 10,000. The birch is very common throughout Gilgit 
and grows as high up as 12,600 feet. The upper limit of vegetation round Gilgit is 
pretty constant at 16,200 feet, where, in favourable situations, a few hardy flowers and 
coarse grass may be met with. Above this the rooks are stained with lichens. 

“Besides the trees above mentioned, the tamarisk appears to thrive well in the barren 
valleys of Gilgit up to 6,000 feet. There are nn oaks in this region, and the wild olive 
is rare, the slopes which elsewhere are oovered with these trees being here sprinkled with 
that detestable plant, the wormwood, which ranges from 6,600 feet up to 11,000 feet. 

“In the'narrow vegetation belt round Gilgit are many wild fruits. Wild straw- 
berries abound, while wild raspberries and black currants are also found.” (Biddulph 
—Brew — Oirdlettone—Pandit Manphul — Tanntr — Barrow.) 

GINGER—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A ravine under the south-west side of the Tutmari Gali, at the south¬ 
eastern extremity of the Karuao valley, (Montgomerie.) 

GINGL—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 18 miles 
west of Baramula, on the road towards Mozafarabad. It lies on a small, open 
and well-cultivated plain above the river, the valley of the Jbelum being 
here very narrow. The ridge to the north-west contains iron in several 
places. 
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‘Chandnian, in the Karnao valley, may, it is said, be reached by two 
paths from this village. 

There is a bungalow for the reception of travellers situated near the 
bank of the river; it is a double-storied building, containing six rooms, 
with an open verandah along the front of it. Supplies are procurable. 

The Jhelum from Uri to this place is a perfect torrent, especially here, 
where the fall is very great. 

GIONGPI—Lat. 35° 24'. Long. 76° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Ualtist&u). It contains twenty-five 
houses. [Aylmer.) 

GI8HAT— 

A torrent which flows into the Bdrzil stream, in latitude 34° 45', longi. 
tude 75° 1'. The road from Guraia towards Skardu crosses this torrent 
by a bridge between Bangla Bal And Mapanuuabad. 

GNISCIIU —Vide “Nischd." 

GOAS—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated in a cleft in the mountains on the north side of the 
ShAbabad valley; it is known as Hir, or Upper Goas, to distinguish it 
from Bun Goas, situated on the bank of the Sandran, near Rishpura. 
The Bring valley may be reached by a path lying through this village. 
The upper village is inhabited by Gujars, and contains four houses, the 
lower by Dums, who number three families. 

GODHAI—Lat. 35° 11'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 9,100'. 

A village on the right bank of the Astor river, which is here joined at 
right angles by a rapid mountain torrent, and forms with it and the 
surrounding mountain a barrier impassable by any native invader; and, as 
an additional defence, a small fort has been erected upon a huge fragment 
of rock that has rolled to the water’s edge and effectually commands the 
wooden bridge which is thrown across the narrowest part of the channel. 
When Sher Singh, a maharaja of the Panjdb, was governor of Kashmir, 
he aud his invading Sikhs advauced thus far in the month of August, 
expecting to reach Skardu without much opposition, but they found a 
furious river in their front, and a matchlock behind every rock on the 
opposite bank. They attempted to gain their end. by diplomacy, but 
Ahmad Shah was too cunning for them, and managed to keep them in 
play for a long time, well knowing what would be the consequence of their 
delay. The cold weather suddenly commenced, the Sikhs, chilled to their 
very hearts, commenced a precipitate retreat, but a snow-storm overtook 
them and hundreds of them were lost upon the plateau above Burzil. It 
contains about six houses. On the other side of the river is the village of 
Shikang (five houses). The Godhai valley, up which rims the road to Skardu, 
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ttii the Alumpi La, contains the two small villages of Bubind (6ve houses) 
and Kharbti (two bouses). {Vigne-—Aylmer.) 

GOGACHIPATAR—-Lat. 83° 11'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A fort, also called Gujput; it is situated on a conical hill on the right 
bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, between Ramban aud Doda. 

GOGALMARG—Lat. 83° 31'. Long. 74° 5«'. Eiev. 

A few huts inhabited by shepherds, situated on the slopes of tho Panj&l 
range, to the north of the Gulabgarh or Kuri pass, on the path between 
Rias( and Shupion, about 19 miles south of the latter place. 

The marg is covered with rich and luxuriant grass, upon which, during 
the summer months, large flocks of sheep are grazed. ( Allgood.) 

GOGISAR—Lat. 83° 52'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A mountain lake lying on the oast side of the watershed between 
Kashmir and the Maru Ward wan valley. ( Montgomerie.) 

GOGRA—Lat. 84° 21'4". Long. 78° 57'. Elev. 15,570'. 

A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, 124 miles above Pamzal. 
The river is forded half-way between the latter and Kiam, after which tho 
road proceeds north-north-wost up the Kugrang valley to Gogra. Fuel 
plentiful. Grass scarce. A eardi has been built here. ( Trotter — Render- 
eon — Cayley.) 

GOGULDAR—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A Gujur settlement which is iuhabited during the summer; it lies towards 
the north-east extremity of the Khourpara pargaua, on a path leading over 
the mountaius to Basman, in the Maru Wardwiu valley. 

GOHAN—Lat. 84° 11'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing two or three houses; it ia 
situated ou the slopes of the hills, about 3 miles south-east of Baramula, 
on the path towards Kouutra and the Gulmarg. 

GOHILP0R—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74 Q 37'. Elev. 

A village situated at the edge of the table-land to the south-east of 
Patan; it lies about a mile south of the road from Patan towards Srinagar. 
There are extensive rice-fields below the village, which contains eight 
houses, inhabited by zamiudars, a watchman, a messenger, a blacksmitl 
and two shdl-bafs. 

GOHtfN—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring pargana, situated od the spur in the angle formed 
by the confluence of the Nowbug and Tansan rivers, which are crossed by 
a bridge a little distance to the north-west of the village. It lies on the 
path from Islamabad towards Kishtwar by the Marbal pass. (Hervey). 
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GOJIPATRI—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

An encamping ground on the path between Srinagar and Baramgata, by 
the way of the Choti Gali pass. Gojipatri is situated close to the Nil 
N4g, about 5 miles west of Chrir and 20 miles south of Srinagar; 
it has a famous ziarat, and there are besides a few houses scattered here and 
there; no supplies are procurable, but grass is plentiful, and green indian- 
corn may be had in summer; wood nud water are abundant. ( Allgood.) 

GOL— Lat. 85° 15'. Long. 75° 56'. Elev. 

A group of hamlets in Baltistau on the left bank of the Indus, on the 
Srinagar-Skardu route. The cultivation round Gol is on a high platform 
of alluvium. The Indus is here very narrow and deep, and runs with an 
extremely rapid current. It is said to contain a hundred and ninty houses. 
( Thomson — Aylmer.) 

GOLPOR—Lat. 33 26'. Long. 73 54'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated in a narrow valley on the west side of the 
Troach fort; it lies about 10 miles south of Kotli, on the direct path 
towards Mirpur. There are about eighteen houses in the village, which is 
supplied with water by tho Kowa torrent, which flows down through tho 
centre of the valley; in the summer the stream dries, but pools of water 
collect in various places in its rocky bed. 

GOMA HAN0— Vide f ‘ HANt3.” 

GOMA SKARDU—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 36'. Elev. 

A pargana of the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistau), at the foot of the hills, 
enclosing the Skardu plain to the south. It is said to contaiu a hundred 
and twenty-six houses. (Aylmer.) 

GON—Lat. 85° 13'. Long. 76° 3'. Elev. 7,992'. 

A village of about seventy-five houses in Kiris (Baltistan). It lies on the 
right bank of the Shyok and is passed between Kiris and Kuru, Between 
Gdn and Kuru, during floods, the road is very difficult. (Aylmer.) 

GONDALI—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A small hamlet containing two or three houses, lying about 10 miles north 
of Poni, on the path towards Kashmir by tbe Budil pass. (Allgood.) 

GONG LA— Vide “ Kidtro Gangca.” 

GONGTAI LA— Fide “ Kongta La.” 

GONH—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 76° 4'. Elev. 

A village on tbe left bank of the Suru river, about half-way between 
Sanku and Kargil. It is situated in a close valley about 8 miles long 
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and half a mile wide, and is intensely hot in summer. Goitre very prevalent. 
(Moor croft.) 

gonpA— 

Is the word for a monastery in the Laddki language. ( Drew.) 

GONTSO—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets, said to contain 50 houses, in the Kartze division of 
Lr5s (Baltist&n). It lies along the Palumbachu. Among the inhabitants 
is a blacksmith. (Aylmer.) 

GORITHAL—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A Gujar settlement, lying to the north of the Baladori range, on the foot¬ 
path between Gingl and the village of Chandniau, in the Karnao valley. 

GOSHAN—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A village said to contain forty houses, in Dras (Baltistan). It lies abont 
one mile west of the Dr4s fort, on the Muski stream. Among the 
inhabitants is a carpenter. (Aylmer.) 

GOTALA—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

This place is situated on the right bank of Lidar Khol stream, which is 
crossed by a rough bridge between it and Kai, below the path from Doda 
towards Kashmir; it contains but oue house. 

GOWRAN—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 76° 29'. Elev. 

A village situated on an elevated table-land at the foot of the spur between 
the two headwaters of the Nowbfig river, at the extreme north end of 
the valley. It contains a masjid and six houses inbabited.by zamindars, 
and is shaded by fine trees. 

The villages in this neighbourhood are constructed principally of wood, 
with wood and mud-cement us the frail foundation. The peasantry are 
miserably indigent, and, except fowls, no supplies are procurable. (Hervey.) 

GOWRAN—Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 75’ 23'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying at the foot of the hills on the west side of the Kuthav par- 
gaua, by the right bank of the Arpat; it contains three houses inhabited 
by Gdjars. 

From this village an excellent road, leading towards the Khourpara 
pargana, crosses the Metsij hill; neither the ascent nor descent are described 
as bciug at all steep; it is used by horsemen and for laden animals. 
The distance to the village of Brar is about 5 toe, passing en route the 
Gujar village of Vaal (ten houses) and Papaharau (five houses), just before 
reaching the Shfibku! canal, which is crossed by a kadal bridge near Brar 
(sixteen houses). 
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GOYONGO—Lat. 35° 41'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistin). It con* 
tains five houses. ( Aylmer .) 

GRATI NAR— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in latitude 34° S3', 
longitude 75° 6', just above the village of Borrogam. A path leading 
from Tilail to the Shingo valley and the Deosai plains follows the course 
of this stream. 

gratinCra— 

A stream which rises on the southern slopes of the Panjtarni mountain, 
and flowing in a southerly direction through an elevated grassy valley 
empties itself iuto the Slusha Nag, a mountain lake lying at the north* 
east extremity of the Dachinpara pargana. ( Montgomerie .) 

GRIM— 

A kind of barley, grown at high altitudes, the grain of which becomes 
loosened from its husk like the grain of wheat. ( Drew .) 

GUGGEAN—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

This village lies above the right bank of the Dali Nar stream, on the path 
from Punch to the Tosha Maiddn pass, about 18 miles north-east of Punch. 
It contains twenty-six families, seven being Gujars and the remainder 
Kashmiri Muhammadans. The cultivation is confined to dry crops. 

GtJjARS— 

Descendants of the Aryan race. They spend half their life on the mountains 
and half at lower altitudes. Unlike the Gaddis, the Gujars have their 
homes below; they are only summer visitors to the mountains. 

They are a set of people who are found scattered at intervals over the 
countries between Delhi and the Indus. In those parts which we deal with, 
they have their homes in the plains outside the hills, here and there among 
the lower hills, and in some valleys among the higher mountains. Some* 
times they occupy a village by themselves; sometimes they share it with 
others; but even in that case they remain a very distinct body. Though 
holding some land, they do not depend on it chiefly for sustenance, for they 
are a migrating, pastoral tribe, who Beek for their herds pastures in various 
parts, at different levels, and live mostly by the produce of their cattle. 

Their countenances cannot be called highly Aryan. The forehead is 
narrow ; they want the welI*formed brow of the finer races. The lower part 
of the face is narrow also; but the nose has always something of the curve 
that is often seen in Aryan nations. In figure they are tall and gaunt; in 
motion slow and ungainly. They are rather surly in disposition, having 
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that kind of independence which consists in liking to be left alone and to 
have as little as possible to do with other races. When, however, one does 
come in contact with them they are not bad to deal with. Those who live 
down below and come up to the middle mountains for the - summer, dress 
rather scantily ; they have loose short pajamas; the upper part of the body is 
often bare; but there is a luf, or blanket, in reserve, which is commonly put 
over the head and hangs down behind. Those who are settled farther 
among the mountains (and these Gujars are found in Kashmir, if not beyond) 
adopt a dress more like their neighbours, better suited for severe weather, 
“ Wherever I met the Gujars, I have found them to be possessors of herds 
of buffaloes, and to drive these as the spring and summer advances into the 
higher mountain pastures. In the beginning of May, I met many about 
Badrawar who had just arrived from below; they had with them their 
wives and families, spinning-wheels, churns, and other helps for getting 
a living. Their gains are derived from the sale of gin, the preparation 
of which occupies them continuously during their stay among those summer 
pastures. They are generally in communication with traders of the town 
below for its sale, having often, I think, received advances in anticipation 
of the season's yield. 

“ The language is not the same everywhere, hut depends on the country 
they are settled in —not that which they come to in their summer wander¬ 
ings, but where their house, their winter home, is. Thus, there are Gujars 
in Kashmir who speak Kashmiri, while those who come to the middle 
mountains speak a mixed dialect of Panjabi, or Dogri and Pahari, 

These have, however, some words peculiar to themselves, I heard the fol¬ 
lowing half dozen words in the mouths of some Gujars from near Budil:— 


Mother . 

Sister 

Son 

Daughter 


AIL 

Belie and id/id. 

Gadard, 

Gatlari. 


Son’s wife , 
Husband’s sister 
To milk 
To be milked 


Ban. 

Nand. 

Melna. 

Milna. 


“ As to religion, all I have met—all who live within these territories—arc 
Musalmans.” (Drew.) 

GtfjIARA—Lat. 33“ 19'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Peristan valley, situated above the left bank of the stream ; 
it is inhabited by a few Gujar families, occupying flat-roofed huts scattered 
among the fields, which stretch for a considerable distance along the side 
of the mountain. 


GttJRIND (l)ard G<jjuondo)— Lat. 84,° 32'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated near the source of the Kishan Ganga river, at the east 
end of the Tilail valley ; it contains a masjid, and eight houses inhabited 
by zamindars. The path leading towards Dras crosses the Kishan Ganga 
by a bridge or ford below the village. 
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gulAb bAgh— a camping ground. ( Vide “ Siiushot”) 

GIJLAbGARH— Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 74° 67'. Elev. 12,530'. 

The Gulabgarh, Kuri, or Dowal pass lies over the Panjal range at the 
south end of the valley of Kashmir, and is crossed by the direct path 
between Shupion and Rtasi; it is a well-frequented road, and iB practic¬ 
able for ponies. On the Kashmir side the ascent is very gradual, with the 
exception of a short steep pull up to the top of the ridge; on the south 
side the ascent is steeper, but not difficult; the natives say it is dangerous 
when snow falls, and mention that in one year eighty persons were lost on 
it. 

At the top there is a plain called Nikan. There are many shepherds’ 
paths leading about the neighbouring hills, but the natives say that the 
ridge is not practicable, except at the pass. {Montgomerie.) 

GULABGARH—Lat. 33° 26'. Long.74° 57'. Elev. 

A small mud fort on the left bank of the Gulabgarh nala , one of the 
sources of the Ans river. It is situated in the district of Dowal, lying to 
the south of the Panjal range. {Allgood—Montgomerie!) 

GULABGARH—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 6,300'. 

A small square fort in the Padar district, situated in the fork between the 
confluence of the fihutna and Chandra Bhaga rivers. It is a little toy¬ 
looking affair, with round comer towers, built in the manner of the country, 
of alternate courses of stone and'timber aud plastered over; it is garri¬ 
soned by ten or twelve men. Behind the fort lie the ruins of Cliatargarh 
{q.v.). (Drew.) 

A rope suspension bridge, which has replaced the wooden bridge, 
crosses the latter river a few hundred yards above the fort. From this 
place Ladak may be reached by the Umasi La (q v.). 

The fort of Gulabgarh lies about 50 miles (five marches) east of 
Kishtwar, but the path is impassable for many months in the winter. 
There is a second path along the river-side which people sometimes travel 
by at that season, but it is a difficult and dangerous one. ( Allgood — 
Mackay.) 

Gl/LABPr!R—Lat, 35° 35'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A large pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (BaltistBn), on the right bank of 
the Indus. It eoutains t\> o hundred and fifty houses. (Aylmer.) 

GULBASHEM or GULBASIIER— 

Lat. 36° 17' 28". Long. Elev. 12,385'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, 10 miles above 
Bulakchi, between which and Gulbashem are some abandoned jade quarries. 
Grass aud fuel abundant, except for 2 miles above Gulbashem. Road 
down valley good. Twelve miles above camp the river is much increased by 
springs. This is a favourite Kirghiz camp. 
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There is a ziarat or maz&r (t.e., tomb) of some saint here, on the top of 
a low hill. The Karakash is forded with difficulty between this and Bulak- 
chi, not only on account of the depth of the water and force of the current, 
but from the existence of quicksands, which latter are common along the 
whole course of the rivor (August 4th). ( Trotter — Henderson.) 

GULLA SIIEIKII-KI-Gt}ND—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Tilail valley, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of tho Kiskan Ganga river. 

GULMARG—Lat. 84° 6'. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 

A mountain upland, situated on tho slopes of the Pir PanjSl range, on the 
south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. It lies about 13 miles due 
south of Baramula and 24- miles west of Srinagar, and may be reached by 
various roads from Srinagar, Patan, Sopur, and Baramula. There is also 
a foot-path from the village of Naoshera, half-way between R&ropur and 
Baramula in the Jhelum valley, and from Punch paths lie over the 
Nflkanta and Firozpur passes, but they are not usually practicable for 
laden cattle. 

The commonest route to Gulmarg is from Srinagar by boat to Purina 
Chowni, below the city, and thence by road to Mfigam, 12 miles, where 
there is a rest-hut and good camping ground. For the find 6 miles the 
road to Baramula is followed, and the path to Gulmarg is thus sometimes 
missed. From Migam to Gulmarg, 12 miles, is a good path as far as 
Mangalara, a little over 3 miles, and then over a very stony country, cut 
up by torrents, for 5 miles, after which a good path leads to the commence¬ 
ment of the ascent, which, towards the top, becomes steep. From Magam 
to the Marg can be done in two hours on a good pony. 

The road from Sopur is noticed under “ BXbX Marishi." The path 
from Baramula joins into this road at Kontra, the uistance from Baramula 
to Kontra being about 11 miles. 

To Palhallan, near Patan, the journey is made by boat, vid Sbadipur, 
and occupies about 8 hours from Srinagar. From Palhallan, Babi Marishi 
is some 16 miles. 

For the path from Naoshera, see under “ Ramp(3e ” and “ Naoshera." 
( Wingate.) 

The marg, which is shaped somewhat like the figure 8, is about 
2 miles long, and varies in width from a few hundred yards to more 
than a mile. It lieB chiefly north-west and south-east, and is enclosed on 
all sides by hills densely wooded by deodar and pine, from which numerous 
spurs in the form of grassy knolls project far into the plain. The whole 
surface of the down and the projecting knolls is clothed with flowers of 
every hue, whence the place is supposed to take ite name, gulmarg, “ the field 
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of flowersothers, from certain mythological legends connected with the 
locality, prefer to derive it from ghul , a tumult, ghulmarg, “ the place of 
the tumult.” 

The elevation of the marg is about 8,000 feet above the level of the valley 
of Kashmir; the climate is cool, bracing, and salubrious, but the rainfall is 
very considerable. The valley is intersected by a small stream which 
receives numerous tributaries in its course towards the north-west, where it 
escapes through a deep gorge. 

The most eligible spots for the wooden huts in which visitors live are 
along the ridge at the east end of the marg, from which, in addition to 
the advantages of fresh, pure air, and sun, a magnificent view is obtain* 
able of the valley of Kashmir, including tho city of Srinagar; next to these 
sites those on the slopes at the south-east end of the marg are the most de¬ 
sirable, being conveniently situated as regards the water-supply. Nedou’s 
Hotel is built here. Timber abounds, but its indiscriminate destruction by 
visitors threatens to detract from the beauty of the place, and, unless 
speedily checked, the damage will be irreparable. Milk and butter may 
be procured from the cowherds in the valley, other supplies can be obtained 
from the bazar, where there are two shops for sale of stores and liquor. 

Gulraarg is now the most popular summer resort for English visitors. 
There is a church, dispensary, library, and post office, with a small race¬ 
course aud a polo-ground. Several excursions can be made. The nearest 
is to the Killan Marg, above Gnlmarg. Another is in the direction of 
Naoshera. Longer ones are up the Firozpur nala, and some go to visit 
snow bridges or the Tosha Maulan. 

Vigne describes Gulmarg as " a lovely spot on the downs of the 
Panjal, flat, green, open, and perfumed with wild flowers; the snowy peaks 
sloping gently upwards from its extremities, and the valley itself extended 
beneath it; whilst the scenic disposition of its woods and glades, watered 
by a stream that winds through its whole length from north-west to south¬ 
east, is so highly picturesque, that little is wanting but a mansion and a 
herd of deer to complete its resemblance to ao English park/ 1 

At the end is a bank over the stream, on which it is said the Emperor 
Jahangir and his celebrated begim, Nur Jahan, pitched their tents when 
indulging in a picnic, and at the furthest extremity is a steep descent 
through the jungle, by a path which joins the pass, named after the village 
of Firozpur, which lies at its foot. The vast mountain of Nanga Parbat 
is seen to great effect from the ascent to the Gulmarg. 

GtJLMATI—Lat. 86° 8'. Long. T3° 55'. Elev. 

A pretty little village on the right bank of the Gilgit river. The place 
seems richly cultivated. Vines and other fruit trees are plentiful. From 
Gultnal' there is a road up the Gulmati ravine to Dar£l. (Barrow.) 
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GtfLPt'R—Lat. S3° 46'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A village in Punch ; it lies in a valley above the right bank of the Punch 
Tdi, between the Tat stream and the Bitarh river, about 2 miles west of 
the town. It is inhabited by Muhammadan zammdars, and contains 
twenty houses. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 

GULUWANS— 

Horse-keepers—descendants of the old and warlike tribe of the Chaks. 
Now engaged in pastoral pursuits—drove-tending, etc., on the “ margs ” of 
Kashmir. ( Wakefield .) 

Gtf MBAL—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 7S a 53'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the southern side of the 
Karnao valley, about a mile to the south-east of the fort. It is held in 
jagir by Diwan Jowala Sahai, It contains a ziarat and a masjul, and 
twelve houses inhabited by Kashmiri zammdars. There are many shady 
trees about'rhe village, which produces both corn and rice, 

GUMBAR— 

A tributary of the Dr As river; rises near the Zoji La and joins the Dras 
river a little above Dras. It is fed by a glacier. 

GUNAPT?RA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Kamil 
river; with the adjoining villages of Malpura and Kvishpura it makes up 
the land called Naggar. There was at one time a large town here, but for 
some reason it has been divided into three villages. {Montgomerie.) 

GUNBEll—Lat. 33° 56'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 

A small village in the Maru Wardwan valley, situated above the left bank 
of the river, between Basman and Suknis, just north of the junction of the 
Gumbar stream. It is said to contain a masjid and about twelve 
houses. 

GUND—-Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 75° 8/ Elev. 7,000'. 

A village in Kashmir on the right bank of the Siud river. There is much 
cultivated land about tlie village. The fruit-trees are principally walnut 
apples, and apricots. Groves of poplar occur occasionally along the river 
(Thomson.) 

GUNDARPUR—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village containing two houses, situated just to the cast of Ktiipur, by 
the path leading towards Patau. 
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GttNDBAL—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 2'. Kiev. 

A village in the ililm pargana, containing three houses, situated on the 
Sonakrund wudar , about a mile south-west of Ladu. 

GtfNDI—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A small village lying on the slopes of the mountain, about 2 miles from 
the right bank of the Suran liver. The chaoni or encamping ground, 
which lies on the left bank of the river, is situated about 2 miles west of 
Bifliaj, on the road towards Punch. Between the village and the camping 
grouud the liver is crossed by a rough wooden bridge. ( Hcrvey .) 

GUNDIAL —Vide «dr£s. j ' 

GCNDIHASHIBAT—Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village situated at the edge of the Hokar Sar morass, about half a mile 
south of the road from Srinagar towards Patan. It is surrounded with rice 
cultivation, and contains a masjid and twenty houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars; among the inhabitants is a pandit, who is the patwari of the village. 

GtlND-I-SAR-SINGH—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 75°9'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, which stands very prettily upon a rocky emi¬ 
nence in the midst of the valley, above the right bank of the river, which is 
crossed by a bridge below it. Its three-storied houses, ornamented with 
fancy wood-work, after the fashion of Kashmir, remind the traveller of a 
Swiss village, the want of chimneys only excepted. It is surrounded by 
mountain-sides, pine forests, and orchards ; amongst these were patches of 
Cockscomb, buckwheat, and two kinds of millet. The village contains a 
masjid and lamdm , now in ruins, and the ziarats of Saiad Komaladfn and 
Shaikh Nasir Sahib, Bengali, and the Wyser Sahib Makan. 

A descendant of the old maliks of the place resides in the village; there 
are also twenty houses inhabited by zamindars, a blacksmith, a potter, a 
mulla, dum, and havkara. There is also a bania and a government store¬ 
house. A stream which flows down to the east of the village supplies it with 
water. 

Gund-i-Sar-Singh is distant about 39 miles north-east of Srinagar, and 
is a postal station on the high-road to Drasand Leh. 

Vigne remarks that G/iund is a Tibetan word (the equivalent of c/tuk) 
used to distinguish new land held rent-free, in distinction from ynl, or cul¬ 
tivated laud returning a rent. 

GUNDPllRA—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated about a mile south-west of Bij Behara; its revenues, 
amounting to R300 annually, are devoted to the maintenance of the Hiudu 
temple in that town lately built by the maharaja. 

GUNLE—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Changehenmo route between Rimdi and Pam- 
sal, north-east of the Marsemik La. ( Montgomerie 
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GUNSAR NAG— Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A small lake situated at the south end of the Lolab valley. It is covered 
with weeds, and has a mean depth of about 2$ feet. ■( Muntgomerie .) 

GtfPAKAR—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village situated at south-east cornel* of the Dal lake, close to the gap 
between the Baswan peak of the main range and the isolated spur of the 
Takht-i-SuIiman. It lies on both sides of the path, and is divided into two 
mahallas, the upper being inhabited by Muhammadaus of the Sbia sent and 
the lower by Sums. At the east end of the village there is an old ruined 
hamam, and the zfarat of Rishmail Sahib ; north-west of the village on high 
'dry ground is an open orchard containing some fine chunar trees; it is 
called the Mirza Raza-ka-B4gh. Between Gupakar and Drogjnn the path 
lies along the edge of the lake, and is mostly raised, but in places it is liable 
to be encroached upon by the waters of the lake when Hooded. 

COR—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jheluin, between Islamabad and 
Bij-Behara, just below the junction of a branch of the Lidar. 

Gil RAIS— 

A valley in the north of Kashmir. It stretches from a short way above 
Gurais Fort to below Sirdari. The main road, leading from Kashmir into 
the valley, crosses the Rajdiangan pass ; the distance from Bandipura, at the 
head of the Wular lake, to Kanzalwan, on the left bank of the Kisban 
Ganga, being about 25 miles, which is usually divided into three stages. 
The entrance to the valley is exceedingly picturesque, aB the river conies 
dashing along through a rich meadow, partly covered with lindens, walnut, 
and willow trees, while the mountains on either side present nothing but a 
succession of most abrupt precipices, and alpine ledges, covered with fir trees. 
It is nowhere above a mile in width, and is surrounded on every side by 
lofty peaks, chiefly of mountain limestone, rising far above the limit of 
forest which covers their lower slopes. 

The south-east end of the valley is occupied by a superb peak of moun¬ 
tain limestone, rising nearly 5,000 feet above it, and dividing tbe Tilail 
valley from that of Gurais; to the north of this mountain is an immense 
mass of alluvium, which must once have choked up the entrance to the 
north-east end of the valley, and through which the Burzil stream appears 
to have worn its way. This part of the valley, which lies north-cast and 
south-west, is very narrow at its lower end. It is bounded by precipitous 
mountains, which are somewhat scantily fringed with forest, the greater 
part lyiog on the left bank of the stream. 

The south portion of the valley about the fort is wide and level, and 
offers a beautiful prospect, the mountains on the south side being clothed 
with forest, while to the north they rise in precipitous masses of grey rock, 
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with here and there a few pine trees. The scenery in the west portion of 
the valley between Kanzalwan and Sirdari is likewise very pleasing, the 
river winding amid dense forests of pine and cedar. 

The elevation is between 7,000 and 8,200 feet. 

The road from Srinagar crosses the Kishan Ganga at Kanzalwan by a 
single span bridge about 6 feet wide. The river-bed is here about 70 
yards broad. The road lies uniformly along the right bank of the river. It 
is repaired annually by the maharaja's troops, preparatory to the despatch 
of commissariat stores for the frontier garrisons, and is consequently a good 
and, for the most part, level road, quite practicable for laden animals and 
mountain artillery. 

A regular postal establishment is maintained on this road, but the 
intervals at which the mails are despatched are uncertain; during the summer 
months the dak-runners are stationed in pairs, at 2 kos apart, but in 
winter, parties of eight or ten men are located in stages of 5 kos; the 
line is worked as high up as the village of Dudgay by Gurais men, and 
beyond that point by Tilailis. These men are said to be paid at the rate 
of B6 (Kashmir currency) per mensem. The path from Gurais to Tilail 
crosses the Burzil stream by a bridge at, or above, the village of Tsenial 
and ascends the mountain, the distance from the fort to the Tilail valley 
being about 13 miles. From Kanzalwan, in a westerly direction, the 
path lies at first on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, crossing the river by 
the bridge between Bakthaor and Thaobut; it then lies along the right bank 
as far as Sirdari, after passing which village it becomes impracticable. 

The inhabitants dress differently to the Kashmiris ; they invariably wear 
very loose puttu pajamas comiug down as low as the calf, and a kamar- 
band outside the choga or coat. They also wear the Dard cap in place of 
a pagri. In the village of Gurais itself there is a mixture of Dards and 
Kashmiris. 

Their houses are built of unhewn timber, dovetailed at the corners, the 
interstices being plastered with mud ; they are built as close as possible to 
each other for the sake of warmth and communication, and are usually 
disposed iu squares facing inwards, a small aperture serving the triple pur¬ 
pose of door, window, and chimney. In some of the villages in the western 
portion of the valley, they are beginning to build houses of a more com¬ 
modious pattern, copied from those in Kashmir. There is a great want of 
trees and shade about the villages, which is explained by the statement 
that the heavy load of snow by which they are weighed down in winter 
destroys them. The villages in the Gurais valley are Walpur (twenty-five 
houses), Khandial (thirty houses), Murkot (forty houses), and Digar 
(twenty-eight houses). 

The climate of the Gurais valley i3 very rigorous, and the harvest scanty 
dnd uncertain ; seasons of dearth, caused either by want of sun or rain, are 
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not unfrequent, but flocks and herds abound, and from their profits the 
inhabitants are enabled to import grain in seasons of scarcity. 

The only crops are millet, buckwheat, and peas ; and of these there is 
but one harvest in the year. Besides willows, a few crab-apples and pears 
are met with, and in the south and west portions of the valley walnut trees 
of scant dimensions are found, but the fruit is said to be hard and small; 
in the west also strawberries are usually plentiful, and raspberries and wild 
currants are not uncommon. The aromatic plant called bwrrish is found 
in great quantities on the slopes of the mountains on the north side of the 
valley. It is of a whitish-green colour, very similar in appearance to the 
tetwan or wormwood, but rather larger; its roots, which are large and 
fibrous, are extensively used as fuel at elevations where wood is not 
procurable. Rice will not ripen. Very good ponies can be obtained 
at Gurais. The valley affords splendid pasturage. 

Gurais was originally governed by a nawab, tributary to tbe Gaor 
A man rdjas of Gilgit; the present nawab, by name Malik Wafadar, is the 
eighth or ninth of his family, who has borne the title in regular succession. 
His father, Malik Dil aw&r, having been invited to Srinagar by Shaikh 
Ghulam Maihidhfn, the governor under the Sikh rule, was treacherously 
thrown into prison, from which he managed to effect his escape after 
a captivity of three years; he retired to the mountains north of the 
Kishan Ganga river, where he collected his followers, but the Sikh force 
opposed to him being vastly superior in numbers, he thought it prudent 
when the flood subsided, rendering tbe passage of the river feasible, to with¬ 
draw to Gilgit, where lie was eventually treacherously murdered. His son, 
the present nawab, was, at the time these events occurred, a hostage in the 
hands of Colonel Mia Singh, who had succeeded to the governorship of 
Kashmir. On attaining man’s estate he took service under the maharaja, 
and is now thanadar of the valley his forefathers ruled. Malik Wafadar 
s an intelligent man of pleasing address; he has a son, Baktawar, a child 
jf about five years of age. 

Gurais is, most probably, the Urasa of the Raja Taringini. 

During the winter months the road from Kanzalwan to Gurais is ex¬ 
tremely difficult and dangerous for the first 4 miles, as the sides of the 
mountain along the face of which the road is made are extremely steep, and 
the snow lying at the slope of the ground makes the difficulty of cutting a 
track through it very great. ( Vigne — Drew — Barrow*—Manifold!) 

Gtf RAIS FORT—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 7,800'. 
The Gurais fort lies towards the east end of the southern portion of the 
valley, occupying the crest of a small mound, which rises about 80 feet 
from the level of the plain on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

The mound which commands the passage of the bridge lies east and 
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west, and is divided by a depression; the eastern portion, which is un¬ 
occupied, is lees elevated than the western, on which the fort stands. 

The fort, which is a square eneiente with a bastion p.t each corner, is 
built of stone and cement, handed together with layers of timber at intervals; 
it is loopboled, and the bastions and parapet are roofed with shingles; the 
elevation of the connecting walls is about 15 feet. There is no diteh 
round the fort; the entrance, which is surrounded by a wooden pavilion, 
being on the east side. The bastion at the north-east corner, overlooking 
the bridge, is the largest and strongest. 

It is now (1885) in a ruined condition and quite untenable. No arma¬ 
ment. The garrison consists of |a few sepoys, who live in log-huts below 
the fort on its eastern face; there is excellent camping ground all around 
tho fort, the ground being very level. 

The bridge is about 125 feet in span between the piers; the river is 
also fordable for horsemen, except during the melting of the snows. 

The fort contains a government store-house in charge of a pandit, from 
which travellers may procure supplies, 

A small stream, which flows down from the mountains on the south side 
of the valley, supplies the garrison with water, or it may be obtained from 
the Kishan Ganga, which flows beneath. 

The village of Muvkot lies about 800 yards to the east of the fort. 
(Bales — Barrow-Manifold.') 

GURIKOT—Lat. 35° 17'. Long, 74° 53'. Elev. 7,800'. 

One of the principal villages in the Astor valley. It lies about 7 miles 
south of Astor on the left bank of the river. It consists of two or three 
hamlets, which, with their fields, extend over more than a mile of ground. 
The fort is a miserable burj of rubble and timber. The polo ground 
affords facilities for camping. (Barrow.) 

GTJRJtf OR Gtf RJGR—Lat. 36° 10'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 6,400'. 

A village fort in Punidl on the left bank of the Gilgit river, just below 
Gakuch, It contains about a hundred houses. About a mile above it 
there is a rope bridge by which Gakdch may be reached. Above it to tho 
north is the high hill or mountain known by the same name. 

There is a considerable strip of cultivation above Gurju, stretching as 
far as the hamlet of Chilpi, 3 miles above Gurju. (Muhammad Shdh —• 
Barrow.) 

GtTRNAR—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A small village iti the Shahabad valley, containing four houses, situated 
on the right bank of the Saudran river, about 2 miles south-east of 
Verna", and almost opposite to Naogam. 
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CARPER—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 75° 2'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of tbe Jbelum, between Awtfntipur and 
Pampur. 

GCRCKOT—Lat. 34° 43'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream, towards the 
north-east end of the Gurais valley ; it contains four houses; tbe neigh¬ 
bouring hamlets of Kamri *nd Thulii, which contain one and two houses 
respectively, are considered to fortn part of the same village. 

GUSANAJI TENG—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the Hamal pargana, where there are three sacred wells, or 
springs, Rama Kond, Sita Kond, and Lachman Kond ; it is situated on the 
slopes of tbe mountain just north of Baramuln. {Elmtlie.) 

GOTALGUND—Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A large village in the Shahabdd valley, situated about a mile west of 
Vernag. About 200 yards beyond the village the famous Vetarittar 
springs rise in some pools by the side of the path. 

GHTLIBAGH—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated near the left bank of the Sind river, at the western 
extremity of the valley, about 15 miles north of Srinagar. 

GUTRtf—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A hamlet prettily situated towards the south side of the Narastfin Nni, 
about midway between the villages of Narastan and Sutura; it is supplied 
with water by a rill flowing from the mountains to the east. This village 
has lately been deserted by its inhabitants, only two families remaining. 

GWALI—Lat. 35° 10'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the ilaka of Kiris (Baltistan), lying on the left bank of the 
Sliyok, opposite Kuru. It contains about sixty houses. {Aylmer.) 

GYA—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 13,600'. 

A village on the left bank of the stream of that name. With the neigh¬ 
bouring hamlets, it consists of some twenty-five bouses, with a proportionate¬ 
ly wide area of cultivation. Only naked barley {grim) ripens here. Peas 
are grown, but only for green food. It is one of the most olevated villages 
in Ladak. There are some poplar trees here, a few of considerable size. 
Tbe llunad monastery crowns a rocky hill on tbe opposite bank of the 
stream. The village is a halting-place on the route fromjKulu to Leb, aud 
lies north of the Tagalang pass. There is a rest-house here. Supplies 
obtainable in small quantities. {Thornton — Drew.) 

GYA STATION—Lat. Long. Elev. 22,309'. 

A trigonometrical station in the Himalayas, west of the Parang La and 
on the borders of Ladak and Spiti. 
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GYA STREAM— 

Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at the 
village of Upshi. The route from Kulu to Leh follows its course through¬ 
out, and crosses it repeatedly. Of late years this portion of the road has 
been much improved, especially between Gya and Miru. Below Mini the 
road down to Upshi is seldom passable, as the four bridges are generally 
washed away by the first flood, and the fords are dangerous. {Aylmer!) 

GYANG— 

An affluent of the Tsomorori lake. It enters it from the north-west after 
a course of about SO miles. (Vide also “ Tbaksuanq”.) {H. Strachey.) 

GYEN— 

A subdivision of the Nubrl district, being the part of the Shyok valley 
above the junction of the Nubra, as far as habitation extends. {Dreto.) 

GYIK—Lat. 8.3° 83'. Long. 78° 12'. Elev. 

A small village on right bank of Indus, half-way between Upshi and junc¬ 
tion of Puga rivulet. 
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HADIPtfRA—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village in the Hamal pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. 

HADJIBAL—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelura, between Awantipur and 
Pampur. 

HAHAGAM—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machipura pargana, distant one day's march from 
Chogal. ( Figne ). 

HAIREWANYEN—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Dansu pargana, inhabited by Pathaus in the military 
service of the maharaja, who pay neither rent nor taxes. 

11AIRIBAL KI GALI-Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

A pass lying over the mountain range between the northern extremity of 
the Kuthar pargana and the Maru Ward wan valley. It is crossed by a foot* 
path, which is but little used, being, as its name implies, very steep, hair 
signifying in the Kashmiri language a ladder. 

IIAIRMUTTU—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the west side of the 
Nowbug valley, above the right bank of the stream, about a mile north of 
Banmattu. It contains a masjid and six houses inhabited by zamiudars, 
and is shaded by some very fine trees. 

Hi JAN—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A large village in the Savemozapain pargana, situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. The ruins above the village indicate that it was once a place of 
importance. Just above it there are some shady trees with suitable ground 
for encamping. From Hajan a boat occupies about twelve hours in reaching 
Srinagar, and eight on the return journey. 

Dr. Elmslie says that the sheep of this village and district are the finest 
in the valley, or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas, In fat and flavour 
they vie with the Southdown sheep, [lace — Elmslie.) 

HAjInAR—L at. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated on a branch of the Shamshabari stream, at the north-east 
end of the Karnao valley, opposite Dumba. 

It lies about 10 miles east of Titwal, on the road towards Sbalurab, near 
the foot of the Nattishannar and Kukwa Gali passes, leading into Kashmir. 
There are a few willow aud other trees about the village, which produces 
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both rice and corn. It contains sis houses inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars. 
Coolies and some supplies are obtainable. 

HAjI PlR—Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 8,500'. 

A pass lying over the range of mountains between Punch and the valley 
of the Jhelum. The southern face of the mountain is bare of trees, but on 
the north the path lies through dense forests; the summit of the ridge is 
covered with grass, and is tolerably level for about a quarter of a mile. 

The ascent of the pass from the south is about 3 miles, and is tolerably - 
smooth, but rather steep in places; the descent on the other side is aSout 
half a mile longer, becoming rougher and steeper as it proceeds, and in some 
parts is a mere passage between, the hard rocks. There is a stone hut on 
the top, which is occupied in summer by a fakir. About a mile on the 
north side of the summit, and 20 yards from the right of the road, there 
is a spring, and near it there are some ruins of an old temple. The Haji 
Pir pass is open all the year round. {lace.) 

HAKLITRI—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the Dansu pargana, situated on the direct path between Srinagar 
and Drang, leading towards the Tosha Maidau pass. 

HAL or HALtf—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated in the Shahabad valley, some little distance from the left 
bank of the Sandran river. It contains eight houses inhabited by zamin¬ 
dars, and is separated from the village of Ingrawara, lying just to the south¬ 
east, by a mountain torrent. 

HALAKWAR—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village containing five houses shaded by fine trees, situated on a table¬ 
land at the mouth of a valley opening into the east side of the Kutba 
pargana. The inhabitants are all Muhammadans of the Shia sect. There 
is said to be a path from this village over the mountains by the Chur Nth- 
lakes, leading into the Maru Wardwaa valley. 

IIALAMOL—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated amid trees ou the right 
bank of the Jhelum, between Bij Behara and Awantipur. 

HALAN—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A pass over the Panjal range, between the Shahabad valley and Banihal. 
The path leaves the Shahabad valley by the village of Saogund, and follow¬ 
ing the course of the Ilalati stream crosses the pass, joining the Banihal 
route near the village of that name. This pass is described as being steep 
and rough, and is not much used, except by shepherds. 
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HALAN—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village iu the Periston valley, containing three houses; it lies due west of 
the village of Sihibal, along the right bank of a torrent, which flowing from, 
the mountains on the north, empties itself into the Peristau stream. 

I1ALKAN GALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pathway lying over the range of mountains between the Kuthar 
pargana and the Nowbug Nai. The distance between the villages of 
Sbfingas and Nowbug by this road is said to be 6 kos, passing en route 
Watrus, Brariangan, and Ilalan. 

HALMATHAN—Lat. 84° 45'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 8 miles north-west of Thaobut. The greater part of 
it is built on the left bank of a considerable stream which flows into the 
Kishan Ganga; there are one or two houses on the right bank of the 
stream, which is crossed by a bridge; there is another smaller bridge a little 
higher up. The inhabitants comprise eight families of zamindars, a 
mulla, a shepherd, and a butcher; there is a masjid in the village, and 
a mill. 

"When the crops are in the ground, the choice of a site for encamping 
is very limited; there is a narrow space available in the bed of the stream 
at the north end of the village. 

HALtJNI— 

A stream which takes its rise in the Kund Kaplas tarns, and from the 
drainage on the north side of the Chatardhar mountain, flows in a 
northerly direction, and after a course of about 12 miles, empties itself 
into the Neru river, at the village of Monda, lat. 82° 67', long. 75° 40', 
a few miles above Badrawar. 

The path over the Chatardhar pass lies by the banks of this stream for 
a considerable distance; it is an impetuous torrent of cold, clear water, and 
is bridged above the village of Basti, at Nalti, and at Monda, just above 
its confluence with the Neru. There are also the ruins of a bridge at the 
village of Sartangal, where the stream, which is not fordable, may still be 
crossed by foot-paBsengers by a series of planks and trunks of trees. 

The name of this stream signifies “rejoicing” and is supposed to be 
descriptive of the feelings of those who reach its banks after braving the 
dangers of the pass down which it flows, 

HALWAGAN—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Banihal district, situated on the left bank of the Bichlari 
river, just above the junction of the waters of the Pogal and Perist&a 
streams. It is composed of detached hamlets. {Forster.) 
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HAMAL— 

A pargana in the Kamraj division ; it was severed from Uttar and consti¬ 
tuted a separate pargana during the Sikh occupation of Kashmir. The 
tahsil station is at Iladipura. It is a well-watered district, very rich in its 
produce of rice, and, when surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, was 
estimated to contain forty-two villages and three hundred and sixty-eight 
houses. It is the one of the few places where the natives endeavour to use 
carts. These are, however, pushed by men and not drawn. ( Montgo¬ 
merie — Ward.) 

HAMURI—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 76° 21'. Kiev. 8,800 . 

A small village in P&dar, on the right bank of the Bhutna stream. About 
1857 a rush of snow down the two ravines, a little below the village, one 
on each side of the main valley, advanced the talvsei so much that these 
completely dammed up the river; the waters of it rose to the level of the 
village as it was then situated, and came over some of the fields; the people 
left their houses from fear of inundation, but soon the waters cut for 
themselves a small eliannel, and the level of them was lowered some 30 
feet, but still remained 60 feet higher than at first. From the dam down¬ 
wards was formed a great and violent cascade, but above, there was formed 
a lake, where the water was quite calm and flowed very slowly. For a 
year or two the village remained undisturbed; then misfortune came in 
another form. It was a very snowy year. From the side of the valley 
opposite to that on which the village stood, came down an avalanche, and 
this was able, from the bottom of the valley being so filled up, to reach 
across to the village. It was night time, and all the people were at rest, 
the headman managed to dig his way out and call aid from other villages. 
In about twenty hours all were dug out alive. Not long after this event an 
earthquake brought down a great mass of rock from the cliff which over¬ 
looks the place. This destroyed some fields and knocked in one or two 
houses. In consequence of these misfortunes the villagers built another 
village a little higher up. ( Drew .) 

HANADKU— Vide “ Kanji River” and " Hesjcu.” 

HANDUMONGUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A mountain valley in Gu' ais, situated on the right bank of the Burzil 
stream, north-east of the Itajdiangan pass. 

HANDWARA—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Machipura pargana, of which it is the tahsil station 

HANGRAY—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

Situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream, in the north-east portion 
of the Gurais valley; there is said to be no village here—merely a govern¬ 
ment store-house. 
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HANGULGftND—Lat. 83° 36'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring pargana, situated on the path from Sof toward* 
Vernfig. 

HANJIK—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A village lying at the foot of a toudar about 2 miles east of Sybug, on 
the road towards Srinagar. It contains eight houses, and is situated to tho 
south of the path, at the edge of a morass, 

HANJIPtfR—Lat. 83° 87'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Diosur pargana, containing about forty houses; 
it is prettily situated on high ground at the mouth of the Kolnarawa 
valley, overlooking the Veshau river and the vale of Kashmir. There is a 
path from the village leading to the Gulibgarh pass. 

iianlE— 

A sub-division of the Hernia Kardari. “ It occupies the south-eastern 
extremity of Ladak.” (H. Slrachey.) 

lIANLfi—Lat. 82° 47'. Long. 79° 4'. Elev. 14,276'. 

A village in the Han Id district, on the left bank of tbe Hanld river. 
There is a fine monastery here, “ built on tbe summit of a steep hill which 
rises abruptly out of the plain.” Most of the wealth of tho place, con¬ 
sisting of flocks and herds, belongs to the lamas. The Hanld plain is about 
0 or 8 miles in diameter. Several streams, very tortuous and sluggish, 
wind over its surface. These wero frequently 3 feet or move in depth, 
and contained multitudes of small fish, a species of carp. The surface of the 
plain was very saline, and, where not swampy, coverod with coarse 
grasses. It was very uneven, l>eing covered with knolls. In some parts 
there were extensive patches of dama (Tibetan furze). 

The streams all converge to a point at the north-east end of the plain, 
and, uniting into one, continue their course down an open valley in a 
northerly direction towards tho Indus. It cau scarcely be doubted that 
it (the plain) has at one time beeu a lake, which has gradually silled up. 

( Thornton — Manifold.) 

hanle river— 

“ The waters of the lake (Hanld Tso) find an outlet into the long and 
level plain of Mangkang, through which the Hanld rivulet winds from 
side to side for a distance of SO miles. 

“ The road from Hanld to the Indus follows the left bank of the stream, 
in the vicinity of which saline efflorescence occurred everywhere in great 
quantities. The bunks of the stream wore bordered by a belt of green 
herbage, more or less broad. The road leaves the Hanld river a few miles 
before it joins the Indus. In this latter part of its course it is said to 
flow through a rocky, narrow ravine.” 
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" Cunningham calls the above described swampy plain the Hanle Tso (or 
lake), and thinks it must be the largest sheet of fresh water in Ladak. 

“ TJie extent of open water is not great, but the whole extent of swamp 
is between 8 and 4 miles in length. It is principally supplied by a 
rivulet called the Kongra Cku, which drains the lofty raDge of mountains 
to the east of Tsoraorori lake as far south as the Lanak pass." 

There are two routes from Hanle to the Indus. The western follows 
the left bank of the Hanle river, the eastern proceeds north via Mankang 
and Tara. 3 

Elevation at junction with Indus, 18,900. {Cunningham—Tkomon.) 

HANSDAHUTUR—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Bring nver, just above its juno- 
tion with the Arpat, near Islamabad. {Montgomerie.) 

HANSWEItt—Lat. 84° 8'. Long, 74° 38'. Elev. 

A large village situated on both banks of a considerable stream, which is 
crossed by a good bridge; it lies about 2 miles south-east of Patan, on 
the road towards Srinagar. 

That part of the village situated on the right bank of the stream is 
called Petpura; it contains the zfarat of Saiad Mobarak, and twenty houses 
inhabited by shal-bafs, thirty zamlndars, including a bania, a carpenter, 
leather-worker, a mulla, dura, and six pandits, with which latter ex¬ 
ception, all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. The division on the left 
bank of the stream, which is shaded by some fine chunfir trees, is called 
Bunpura; it contains a mngjid, forty families of znmmdars and twenty 
shal-bafs; all the inhabitants of this part of the village are Muhammadans 
of the Shfa sect. Rice is extensively cultivated around the village. 

HANTI— 

A stream in Gurais, which flows through a narrow valley between the 
Geshart and Naosher ranges, which lie respectively east and west of 
its bed; they are very steep, but mostly covered with grass and forest. 
The stream, which flows in a northerly direction, may, it is stated, be 
traced down its course to >t* confluence with the Kishan Ganga river 
on the left bank, in lat 84° 46', long. 74° 41', nearly opposite the 
village of Sirdari, at the western extremity of the Gurais valley. 

HANl/ GOMA and YOGMA—Lat. 84° 85'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 

Two villages on the Hand stream. Hand Goma is a halting-place on 
the route from Leh to Skardu vid Chorbat, 17 miles from Skirbichan, and 10 
miles from the foot of the Hand or Chorbat pass. Both villages are in 
the iardari of Skirbichan. {Drew—Aylmer 

IIANI/ PASS — Fide “ Chohbat Pass.” 

z 2 
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HANIT STREAM— 

Rises near the Hand pass. “ It is an impetuous torrent, that in some 
places rolls along the large stones in its bed with a noise resembling the 
report of distaut cannon, and afterwards leaps into the deep and more 
tranquil stream of the Indus in a cascade of some magnitude and beauty.” 
(Figne.) 

HARAMOSH-Lat. {*£ J?'* Long. {££*?'• Elev. 

The most westorly of the ilakas of the wazirat of Skardu. It lies along 
the right bank of the Indus, near the great bend of that river. The moun¬ 
tains which rise steeply from the Indus are very lofty and rugged, consist¬ 
ing of spurs from the great peaks of Deobani and Haramosh. The lower 
slopes are barren, but the beads of the valleys contain birch and pine trees, 
besides good pasturage. 

The heat in summer is very great owing to the narrownesBof the Indus 
valley, which is throughout a mere gorge. 

Sasil is the ilaka station, where there is a guard of nine sepoys to protect 
the suspension bridge. 

Communications .—An extremely difficult foot-path leads along the 
right bank of the Indus and connects Haramosh with Gilgit and the Rondu 
ilska. Towards the latter, it is absolutely impassable for baggage animals, 
and very tedious and dangerous for foot-passengers. A difficult foot-path 
leads up the left bank from Bunji to opposite Sasil, crossing by a twig- 
rope suspension bridge, which is very long and bad. Above Sasil there is 
no road on the left bank. 

The inhabitants are principally Yashkfus and speak the Gilgiti dialect 
of Shina. 

Besides Yashkins there are about 8 per cent, of Shins and the same 
number of Duma, 


Resource*. 


Name of fiDoge. 

Houses. 

Homed 

cattlo. 

Sheep and 
goat*. 

Remark*. 

Shut . . 


« 

200 

On tmit stream. 

8*h?I . 


20 

100 

„ Sasil „ 

Hflnfttsal or IThiiUiI 

4 

15 

80 

„ Hantsil „ 

K altar u .... 

8 

20 

600 

„ Kaltas ,, 

J)a*u ..... 

15 

60 

400 

„ ))dch 

Bocha ...... 

13 

20 

200 

» »» « 

Total 

. 

50 

141 

1,780 



(Bid duly h — Hayward — Aylmer.) 
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HARAMUK—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 16,903'. 

A celebrated mountain on the north-east side of the valley of Kashmir, 
lying almost due north of Srinagar; it may be approached by a path from 
the Sind valley. There is also a good road from the Khuihama district, 
running along the side of the opposite range, and crossing the Erin valley 
due west of Haramuk ; the stream where the road crosses is not fordable, 
but in the summer time there is usually a badly-constructed bridge, barely 
safe for foot-passengers; but lower down, after passing the village of Samba, 
it is practicable, and is frequently bridged. It is about three marches for 
laden coolies, but a mau walking may reach easily in two days. Haramuk 
aud the surrounding high hills are seldom visible in the day-time, and it 
is only an hour before sunset and very early in the morning that they 
can usually be seen. On the east and west sides, the mountain is one con¬ 
tinued white glacier. 

The name of this mountain signifies all months or faces, and is so called 
either from the square-sided, rick-shaped figure of its summit, or from its 
being visible from all sides by reason of its isolated situation and superior 
height. 

Vigne remarks, with reference to its geological formation, that besides 
the basaltic amygdaloid so common in Kashmir, he found granite, but not 
in eitu. The immense accidental blocks of granite in the Baramula pass 
would seem, from their relative position and the course of the river, 
to have passed over Haramuk, and been transported to their present place 
by the agency of the deluge. In the hollows above this massive mountain 
are several tarns, which probably occupy the sites of former glucieis. 
[Vigne—Journal of the Royal Atiatic Society — Drew.) 

HARCHO—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 7,700'. 

A village on the left bank of the .Astor river, about 8 miles below Astor. 
It contains with Liskomb about twenty houses, and is the jtgir of the r4ja 
of Astor. The Harcho torrent, though only 2 or 8 feet deep, is almost 
impassable for animals iu summer; it is crossed by a bridge about 20 
feet long. ( Barrow.) 

HARDAS—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 76°. 10'. Elev. 

A village of fourteen houses on the left bank of tbe Dr£s river, in the ilaka 
of Khurmang, about 10 miles above Oltfngtbang. It is passed on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardu, vid the Dr£s valley. There is an artificial aque¬ 
duct, of 8 miles in leugth, near this village. 

HAROAMU—Lat. 83° 85'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A small village in the Bring pargana situated near the celebrated springs of 
the Kui ,r Ndg. [luce.) 
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H ARGOSAL—Lat. 84° 46'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village situated on a branoh of the Oltiugthang stream, on the left 
bank of the Dias river, in Khurmang (BaltistAn). It contains twenty- 
three houses. (Aylmer.) 

HARIBAL— 

A cataract formed by the river Vcshau. It is called Arabnl by Vigne, who 
says Ara is the torrent, and Hari Bui would signify the place of Huii, or 
Vishnu, 

HARI PARBAT —Vide “ Srinagar." 

H ARITRAT—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Poruspur pargana, containing two houses inhabited by 
zanundars, and a bania's shop, shaded by a chuuar tree. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Suknag, where the road from Srinagar to Patan crosses 
it by a good kadal bridge. The stream, which is not usually fordable, is 
about 100 feet broad with high banks. The buttresses at either end 
of the bridge are of stone, for which a neighbouring ruin has supplied 
the materials. The ruin, of which only the plinth now remains, is situated 
on the right bank of the river, close to the west of the path; it would 
appear to have been a Hindu temple of similar design to other existiug 
remains. The Haritrut bridge lies about 4 miles east of Patan, and 
12 mileB north-west of Srinagar ; from the right bank of the stream 
a path lies over the table-lanis in a north-easterly direction, towards 
Shadipur on the Jhelum. 

HARK ART AND—Lat. 33° 21'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A fort in the Banihal district, situated on a ridge above the left bank of 
the Bichlari river, east of Itamsu ; it is said to have a garrison of ten sepoys. 

The path from the Shabab&d valley by the Rahmur pass is said to join 
the Banihal route below this fort. 

HARNAG—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above the Kanabal 
bridge to the west of Islumab&d. 

HAROG—Lot. 83° 14'. Long 75° 10'. Elev. 

A castle in the B&tal district, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bh&ga, a few miles below the junction of the Bichlari. It is placed in a 
ravine ou the banks of the Chung stream, just before it joins the Chen£b, by 
which means it commands the path. Its appearance, being built chiefly of 
wood, and its situation, are differed from any other in the country ; and in 
the latter respect it reminds the traveller rather of a turreted residence by 
the side of a trout stream in England. On ascending the hill opposite to 
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it, the chancel of the Chenab is seen approaching from Doda, in a straight 
line of 16 or 20 miles in length, forming a fine view. (Vigne.) 

HARONG RIVER— Tide " Longchg.” 

HARONG LA—Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 

A pass south-east of Tankse, on left bank of Harong river. (Tibetan for 
snow-fed or “ snow-descended.'") 

HARPATNAR-Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-east end of the Khourpara pargana. Its 
proper name would seem to be Haput Nag, or the bear’s spring. It lies at 
the extremity of a strath covered with the wildest jungle. The place is 
remarkable for its copper mines, which formerly gave employment to num¬ 
bers of workmen. When Vigne visited the mines, the principal one ex¬ 
tended into the quartzoze rock, for not more than 25 yards; the interior 
was much coloured by nitrate of copper. 

During the summer, Basman, in the Maru Wardwdn valley, may be 
reached by a foot-path from this village. 

HAltPETKAl—• 

A mountain torrent, which takes its vise on the slopes of the watershed 
between Punch and the valley of the Jhelum ; it flows in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, and empties itself into the Jhelum, in lat. 34° 8', long. 74° 13', between 
Naoshera and iJri. The road along the valley of the Jhelum is carried 
across the Harpetkai by a bridge, at a spot where the torrent has carved 
for itself a deep passage through the solid rock. 

HARPO— 

A valley in Rondu (BaltistSn), which is drained by a stream called Oanchu, 
which joins the left bank of the Indus just below the fort of Rondu. It 
contains the following villages and hamlets :— 


Villages. 

Houses. 

Horses. 

Homed 

oattle. 

8heep. 

Reowks. 

Harpo Gubor . . . 
Harpo Goar . . . 

• 

• 

• 

} 400 

18 

100 

600. 

Baltis. 

Vilamik Ulbu . 



■) 





Bensa . . 

, 

# 

£ 60 

10 

200 

600 

Do. 

Clinbar , 

• 

• 

) 





ThorsJ .... 

• 

• 

30 

80 

60 

600 

Brokp&a* 




490 

108 

860 

1,600 

, 


The inhabitants are very poor indeed. The road to the Harpu La ruus up 
this valley. (Aylmer.) 
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HARPO PASS—Lat. 85° 2V. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 18 , 785 *. 

A pass leading from the Parashing valley (Astor) to the Harpo valley 
(Rondu). It is said to open in July. It does not seem much used. 
(Aylmer.) 

H ARRAN—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A village containing two houses, situated on the edge of the Hokar S4r 
morass, to the east of Sybug. 

HARRIDANA—Lat. 84° 28'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Uttar pargana. The traveller Forster, who spent the 
night here on the 13th June 1783, on his way to Mozafnrabad, sayB it was 
then situated 3 miles within the boundary of the province of Kashmir. 

HARRIKAN GALI—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

One of the three pathways from the village of Shangas, which lie over the 
raDge between the Kuthar psirgann and the Nowbug Nai. It is the best 
of all the roads leading into the Nowbug valley ; the slopes, both in ascend¬ 
ing and descending, are very gradual, generally not more than 4 or 5 in 100 
feet. ( Montgomerie .) 

HARWIN— Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 74° 28'. Elov. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated at the foot of the range which 
divides that pargana from the Lol£b valley; it is distant about 9 miles 
north of Sopur, and 8 miles south of Lalpur, on a good path which 
crosses the range of hills to the north of the village, which are of no great 
elevation. There are about twenty houses in the village, the inhabitants 
being both zamindars and miners. Ore is found in the mountain.side 
at Yimbarzclwon, about 2 kot distant from Ilarwin , but all the hilts about 
are said to have more or less iron. The mines are only worked during the 
summer months, and the outturn is very small and of inferior quality, 
amounting, it is stated, to only three kharwdrt (4321b) annually, of 
which the government takes two thirds, at the rate of R16 for each 
kharwar, the remainder being disposed of locally, at the rate of five seers 
for the rupee (Kashmir currency). 

HASHUPI—Lat. 35° 31'. Long. 75° 43'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Sliigar (Baltistan), on the left bank of the 
Shigar. It contains 88 houses. (Aylmer.) 

HASORA— 

The Dogra name for Astor (q.v.). 

H ATI AN on HATTI—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on the mountain-side far above and overlook¬ 
ing the left bank of the Jlielum. It lies about 54 miles west of Ram- 
mula,outlie road leading towards Mari, where the old and new roads 
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separate. Below the village on the bank of the river there is a bungalow 
for the accommodation of travellers, and a well-shaded spot for encamping, 
situated on the banks of a mountain torrent, which here flows into the 
Jhelum. Coolies and supplies are procurable. {Allgood—luce.) 

HATMALU—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village ’situated on the south side of Uttar pargana. Many of the 
inhabitants of Warpura, a village lying to the south-east, migrated to this 
place some years ago. {Montgomerie.) 

HATTI—Lat. 32° 55'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

This village, with which is included Ghari, lies about 7 miles north¬ 
east of Dansal, near the point where the roads from Jamu to Kashmir and 
Udampur separate. These villages, which contain about twenty mud-built 
houses, are surrounded with cultivation, rice being first here met with on 
the road towards Kashmir. By the path on the south-west side of the 
village, there are two old towers, one of brick and the other masonry; 
both are loopholed. 

HATTIAN—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 73° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the district of Dopatta, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 17 miles south-east of Mozafarabad, on the road between 
that place and Baramula. 

At Iliittian the banks of the Jhelum are low, and near the village a rope 
bridge crosses the river; the fort of Shekara Kala stands on a mountain 
on the other side. Baron Hiigel states that Hattian is the most norther¬ 
ly point in this direction to which the Hindus are known to have migrated 
after their subjection to Muhammadan power; when he visited it, there 
were fifteen families settled in the place. There is an old bungalow for 
the accommodation of travellers, and supplies are procurable in moderate 
quantities. {Hiigel — Ince .) 

HATU PlR—Lat. 35° 33'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 10,254'. 

A great spur from Nanga Parbat which juts out northwards, and forms a 
sort of prompntory between the Indus and Astor rivers. The horse-road 
from Astor to R4mgb6t has to cross this spur, and this probably is the worst 
part of the whole road to Qilgit. From the Astor river to the highest 
point which the road reaches is an ascent of quite 6,000 feet, and the 
zig-zag road is very steep and rough, the whole hill-side being a mass 
of rock and shale. The descent to liimghat takes laden mules about three 
hours, although the distance from the top is only about 5 miles. In 
summer nothing could be more trying than the ascent of this bill, as 
there is neither shade nor water en route. As may be supposed, from the 
summit a very fine view of the Indus valley is obtained. A new road has 
been made which runs along the lower slopes of the hill, but this is seldom 
in a fit state for use, as landslips frequently destroy it. The road shown 
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in the map of "Gilgit and Astor,’’ 1882, is the now rarely-nsed “new 
road/' It is certainly much leas trying than the old road. The following 
account of it ia descriptive of the road as it was iu 1886 after having been 
placed in temporary repair 

“On leaving RAmgbit there is a steep ascent for about 2,000' in two miles by the 
old road. It then turns off to tbe left. It is very rocky, with considerable ups and downs; 
at oue place there is a dip of at least 9,000'. At about 6 miles from Kdmgbdt tbe top of 
tbe ascent is reached, and tbe read is now fairly level lor about a mile along tbe rocky hill¬ 
side. At 7 miles reach tbe middle hamlet of Dtiidn. Horaes enu be taken by this road, 
but must be led for at least a couple of miles." {McNair — Barrow.) 

HAYL— 

A small stream which takes its rise on the mountain range to the north* 
west of tbe Kund Kaplas tarns, and flowing in a northerly and north-east¬ 
erly direction, passes through the town of Badrawar, and empties itself 
into the Neru river, in lat. 32° 59', long. 75° 45', below the village of 
Kotli. 

HEMASILI—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 75” 28’. Elev. 

A village on the right hank of the Basha river (Baltistan). It contains 
twenty-five houses. (Aylmer.) 

HEM-BAPS — Fide “ DrIs." 

HEMIS— 

A kardarl or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It now includes 
the small diatriots of Gva and Bona. Among the villages are—Hemis, 
Skio-Markha (beyond the Indus watershed), Masho, Stakna, Gya, Sbang, 
Tiri, Upshi, Chamathang and Nima-Mud—the largest being Masho, con¬ 
taining about a hundred houses. Tbe cash revenue is about 115,000. Most 
of the lands are held by the monastery, which is only nominally taxed, and a 
;onsiderable portion even of that is remitted by the State. Iianld belongs 
to this kardari, and its monastery is subordinate to that of.Hemis. (Kadka 
Kit ken — Aylmer.) 

HEMIS OR HEMIS GONPA—Lat. 35° 53'. Long. 77° 45'. Eiev. 
“The largest and wealthiest monastery in Ladfik. It is on the left hank 
of the Indus, 18 miles above L4h, situated at the top of a singularly 
wild and solitary glen. The view from below the monastery is wonderfully 
picturesque. The white walls, with their dark squares of window and door, 
and thick red lines of coping, from which project here and there poles 
topped with the bushy yak's tail, spread over the cliffs tier above tier, 
and with great masses of bare rock protruding amongst them, appear 
isolated in the very crowd of their assemblage. Tbe buildings cover a 
considerable surface, and form a small town. It is said to contain eight 
hundred monks and nuns (Bellew). W&zir Badha Kishen gives tbe number 
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of monks and nans as four hundred (1888) (Aylmer). Snow lies here for 
nearly three months every year.” (Bellew.) 

HEMIS SHUKPA—Lat. 84° 19'. Long. 70° 8'. Elev. 

" Named after a grove of a hundred or two large shukpa, or pencil-cedar 
trees, which here grow about on a stony mound. The girth of several of 
these trees is 6 or 7 feet, and some that have irregular trunks measure 
10 feet or more; they taper quickly upwards, reaching to a height of about 
49 feet. It is a holy grove protected by the gods, and disease and mis¬ 
fortune are said to overtake those who commit sacrilege against it. There 
are the remains of a fort or tower here, which were built by the Sopko in¬ 
vaders of Ladak towards the end of the seventeenth century.'’ Hemis 
Shukpa lies between Timisgam and Khalsi, some miles from the right 
bank of the Indus. (Brew — Henderson.) 

IIEMIYA—Lat. 83° 39'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, between Upshi and Puga rivulet. 
Supplies procurable. There is sometimes a wooden bridge here, rickety 
and not safe for laden animals, which is generally washed away in July. 

HENGO—Lat. 36“ 35'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village lying in |the hills to the south of the village of Rondu. It 

consists of twenty-two houses. Its inhabitants are Brokpas. (Aylmer.) 

HESKU HENISKOT on HANADKU— 

Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 

A small village of sixteen houses on the right bank of the Kanji river. It 
is passed on the route from Kashmir to Leh, between the Namyik La and 
Fotu La. The river is crossed 1 mile below by a spar bridge. The stream is 
generally fordable just below the village. (Bellew—Cunningham—Aylmer.) 

HIDRABAD— Lat 34°. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A very small village situated to the north of the Haji Pfr on the road 

between Cri and Punch; it lies about half-way up the steep side of a 

very lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a deep and narrow 
valley traversed by the Shah-ka-kata torrent. There are two bungalows 
for the use of travellers close to the village. Supplies of food and coolies 
are very precarious. (Vigne—Htrvey — Ince.) 

HILBU—Lat. 85° 39'- Long. 74* 59'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the iloka of Rondu (Baltistan). It includes the 
villages of Hilbu, Silbu and Sapstr. It lies on the left bank of the Indus 
aud possesses thirty houses. The inhabitants are Brokpas. Below Sapser 
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.the road down the left bauk of the II lus stops. A path leads high up the 
mountains to the lovely village of Bulacki. 

HILLAR-Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the south-west side of the Shahab4d valley, on 
the stream flowing from the Vetarittar springs; it is said to contain about 
one hundred inhabitants. 

HINDU RAJ—. 

A name which may conveniently be applied to the great watershed separat¬ 
ing Gilgit, Yasin, and Chitral on the north, from Kohistan and Shinaka to 
the south. This range runs from the very bank of the Indus, opposite 
Bunji, right away to the Kunar valley. To the east its peaks are about 
15,000 feet high, but in the west they rise to 20,000 feet. The perpetual 
snow line is at about 16,000 feet. The range is a very important geo¬ 
graphical feature, for it separates the rainless tracts of Gilgit and Yasfn 
from the well-watered regions on the south. To the north vegetation is 
limited to a narrow belt, the general altitude of which may be stated to be 
from 9,500 feet to 12,500 feet; while to the south the forests are magni¬ 
ficent. As a rule, the slopes on both sides are easy and down-like. Broadly 
speaking, also, their range may be regarded as the dividing line between 
Sums and Shias, the people to the north being almost entirely Shfas. The 
name Hindu Raj is not one generally known, and may not be altogether 
correct, but it supplies a want. The passes over this range are Dodargnli, 
Choncbat, Kinejat, Bariben, etc. ( Tanner — Aylmer.) 

HINDCTAK DlWAN PASS on HIND0 TAGH— 

Lat. 36° 25'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 17,000’. 

A pass leading over the Kuenluu mountain into Khotan, The road to it 
leaves the Karakoram route at Suget, aud lies for two marches up thy 
Karakash river. Robert Schlagentweit crossed this pass from a camping 
ground called Sumgal, on the Karakash river. He estimated its height to 
be 17,379 feet. At the top there is a much-crevassed and extremely steep 
glacier. The road by this pass can only be used by foot-passengers. 
(Johnson — Trotter.) 

HINGPURA—Lat. 33° 27'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated at the extreme south-east end of the ShXhabad valley; it 
extends for some distance on both sides of the Sandran river, which is 
crossed by a kadal bridge, or it may be forded. It is inhabited exclusively 
by Gujars, who occupy flat-roofed log-huts. The path by the Nand Marg 
pass lies through the village. 

HINJO LA—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 77° 5'. Elev. 13,513'. 

A pass betweeu the Wanla and Sumdah valleys in the kardori of Lamayuru 
(Ladak). Ward says it is open by 15th May. (Aylmer.) 
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HINZAL—Lat. 35° 58'. Long. 74° 14' 30". Elev. 5,150'. 

A small hamlet on the left bank of the Gilgit river, about 8 miles above 
that place. It only contains about eight or ten bouses, but it is usually 
made the first stage out of Gilgit. [Barrow.) 

HI RAN AGAR— 

A village of about three hundred bouses with a small bazar, settled by Tiaja 
Hira Singh about A.D. 1841. He removed the inhabitants from the old 
site (about one mile distant nest the fort of Jas-mirgarh when he repaired 
that fort) and endeavoured to attract traders and make a town at the 
new site of Hiranagar. The village is, however, now in a very depressed 
condition. There are some good wells. It is chiefly occupied by Brah - 
mans and Mias, and used to be the head-quarters of the Jas-mirgarh 
tahsil. The tabsildar now lives in Jasrata. The neighbourhood swarms 
with nilgai and deer.— [Wingate.) 

HIRPURA—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A small and scattered village lying about 7 miles south-west of Shupion 
on the road towards the Pir Panjal pass. 

It is prettily situated on the rigid bank of the Rembiara, in the middle 
of the valley, which is here about half a mile wide. There is a village on 
the other side of the river almost opposite to it, which bears the same name. 
An old Mogul sardi offers scanty accommodation for travellers, but there 
is level ground available for encamping. The neighbourhood of the village 
is well cultivated. Some supplies are procurable, and water from the 
stream. Coolies for crossing the Pir Panjal should be engaged at Shupion, 
to go through to Baramula, [Iliigel — Allgood — Ince — Aylmer) 

HISPAR PASS -Vide « Nushik La." 

HIWAR—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated in a gorge of the mountains on the north side of the 
Shahabad valley, above the right bank of the Sandran river, which is 
crossed by a rough bridge below it. It is inhabited by six families of 
zammdars and two Saiads. The Bring valley may be reached by a path 
from this village, 

HOPATA or HONUPATTA—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 76° 55'. Elev. 12,400.' 
A village in the Wanla valley, north of the Sirsa La, on the route from 
Kishtwar to Leh via Zanskar. Cultivation consists of only a narrow strip 
along the bank of the stream. Lucerne plentiful. Some poplars and 
willows and large juniper trees. [Thomson.) 

HOKARSAR—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A weedy and extensive morass in the centre of the valley of Kashmir to 
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the west of Srinagar; it is separated longitudinally from the Jhelum by a 
dam, but oommunicates with it by means of canals and flood-gates, 

Vigne remarks that were it not for the dams which confine the river in 
many places, the lower surface of the valley would be entirely covered in 
flood-time. A banded pathway is carried across the morass between the 
Hanjik tcudar and the village of Sybug. 

HOKRA—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-west end of the Bring pargana, of which it 
is the tahsii station. 

HOKSAll—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 13,316, 

A pass lying over the range of mountains between the Nowbug Nai and 
Maru Ward wan valley. 

HOLNA ob HULIN—Lat. 33° 27'. Long. 76° 14'. Elev. 

A village consisting of three or four bouses, situated on the right bank of 
the Banihal stream, just opposite the village of Banihal, and a few hundred 
yards distant from it. 

HOLNAR or HULAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,637'. 

A pass between the Kel Dara and the Samgan valley. It h easy and 
practicable for laden cattle. It is said to remain open for eixl months. 
(Ahmad Alt Khdn — Aylmer.) 

HONZAL—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated at the northern end of the Dachin valley, on the right 
bank of the Maru Ward wan river; it is said to contain five or six houses 
inhabited by Hindus. 

HOPRU—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A considerable village of thatched houses, situnted rather more than a mile 
north-west of Chrar. It is surrounded with some cultivation. 

HOTO—Lat. 85° 22'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (BaltistAn) on the left bank of the 
Indus, at the extreme western end of the Skardu plain. It suffers consi¬ 
derably from the encroachment of the Indus. It contains about sixty 
houses. (Aylmer.) 

HOTO—Lat. 35° 42'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (R&ltistan). It contains 
eighteen houses. (Aylmer.) 

1IUNUAR*—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 10,300', approx. 

A village on the left bank of the Shyok, about 7 miles below its junction 
with the Nubra river. It is a halting-place on the route from the Nubra 
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valley to Skardti viS the valley of the Shyok. The river is here divided 
into several ehannols. One branch of it, crossed by Dr. Thomson in Octo¬ 
ber (22nd), was not less than 800 feet wide at the ford above Hundar. 

It is one of the most populous villages in NubrA Very fine orchards 
of apricot trees here. Opposite Hundar the valley is about 2 miles wide. 
The Hundar stream is crossed by a substantial bridge. The village 
contains sixty houses, forty of which pay taxes. The inhabitants are said 
to possess seven horses, sixty-four horned oattle, and five hundred and fifty 
goats and sheep. A road from here leads up the Hundar stream. It then 
divides; one branch goes to Ldh t rid the Thanglasgo pass, the other 
communicates with the Snimo and Likir valleys. The camping ground 
is in an orchard. Supplies procurable. [Thornton — Aylmer.) 

HUNZA— 

Hunza district lies chiefly to the north of the river of the same name, 
which also divides the districts of Hunza and Nagar. It is bounded on 
the north by the Barbar range, very lofty and snow-clad peaks as high as 
26,000 feet; on the west by the Budalas spur, about 16,000 feet high ; and 
on the east by the Shimshal hills, about 22,000 feet, with perpetual snow. 

In the same latitude, but east and west of Hunza fort, are the villages 
of Attabad and Mdyun, which form the limit of the Hunza district on 
the north of the river. From Attabad.north wards to the Kilik pass the 
oountry is called Gujal, and on the left bank of the river from the Kilik 
pass southwards it is kuown as Shimshal. Gujal and Shimshal are under 
Hunza. 

Gujil consists of sixteen villages, Hunza sixteen, and Shimshdl two. 
There was no way of getting an iden about population, save in a few cases, 
which will be found in the list attached. 

Hunza is about 8,000 feet above sea-level, the villages on the north¬ 
west rise gradually to about 1,000 feet higher, while those on the west 
descend gradually as much lower. 

The Hunza district cun miiBter about 6,000 fighting-men, fairly reli¬ 
able in any emergency, armed with matchlocks, swords, and shields. In 
the fort are kept three guns and eleven t/ier-bachat —most deadly, if you 
come close enough ! A good supply of ammunition is always kept, and sul¬ 
phur is very largely manufactured from some blackish, hard mud, whioh is 
put into large cauldrons of iron, together with a certain quantity of butter, 
and heated till the latter seems to draw out all the sulphur, which is care¬ 
fully collected and made to settle in wooden pots. To 5 seers of mud a 
seer of butter is used, and between 2 and 8 seers of sulphur are extracted. 
Saltpetre is also obtained from a similar source. Gunpowder is manufac¬ 
tured, but lead is procured from Kashmir, 

The present chief, Mir Safdar AU Khdn, ascended the gaddi after de¬ 
stroying his own father, into whom he put twelve bullets 1 He is well liked 
by his ryots when compared with his father, who was a bad man. The 
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chief considers himself a subject of China, and keeps up communica¬ 
tion with Russia. When I was there, a man named Saiad Hasan, dis¬ 
guised as a trader, came to the chief with four horses and a great variety 
of saddles and trappings, which were really a nazar from the Badakhsb&n 
country. He came via Wakhan, and was the bearer of an important letter 
for Mir Safdar All Kh&n. The latter made himself unnecessarily disagree¬ 
able, and on his conduct Captain A. Durand has most likely reported. 

The men of Hunza are Muhammadans, Mughli Shias by caste, and are 
perpetually fighting, on the score of religion, with the Nagar people, who 
are Shi as. They permit the use of wine, are untruthful, and generally un¬ 
trustworthy. 

Taxes. —It is ordered that any one digging for gold in winter and 
summer has to give 4 mdshas for the seaso':; and any man getting 
married has to pay 8 mdshas ; and when the chiefs daughter is married, 
he gets 3 rupees from every family. In summer every possessor of a 
cow or a bullock has to supply a seer and a half of butter to His HighnesB. 
Every family delivers yearly 2 heohuks (equivalent to 23 seers) of corn, 
aud those who cultivate grass (as there is none in the country) have to 
give a goat or sheep per family. lines are imposed on all offenders in the 
form of cattle or gold. 

In addition to the foregoing revenue, some good land is reserved, 
cultivated by ryots, and the produce in full made over to the chief. 

On each of the streams that flow down the southern slope of the 
Barbar range into the Hunza river, there is a village owing to convenience 
of water-supply, and these are built of wood and stone in the style of forts, 
but not sufficiently substantial to resist cannon. The habitations withiu 
the walls are closely grouped, and each is usually occupied by one family, 
or in some cases by two. 

Approximately, tbe population of Hunza is ten thousand. 

Canals are brought down from all the streams, at the head of which are 
glaciers, the country is consequently well watered and famines are never 
experienced. 

No rain-crops are cultivated. Usually there is only one crop in the 
year, sown about April and reaped in October or November. Wheat, 
barley, china, kangni, turnmba, and peas are the chief grains. The inhabit¬ 
ants do not send out any of the produce to other places, hence have always 
plenty. 

The fields are enclosed by walls constructed of stones, and being usu¬ 
ally in terraces on the hill-slopes, it is difficult to get from one to the other, 

The country is very rich in fruit: grapes, apricots, peaches, mulberries, 
apples, pears, and walnuts are produced largely, and of very excellent 
quality. Oil is extracted from apricot kernels aud from walnuts, 
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Panjibi salt is imported from Kashmir, bat salt and sugar are luxuries 
indulged in only by the rich. 

The people prize English goods immensely, and are visited by Yarkand 
and Badakhsh&n traders, who supply them with piece-goods, sugar, and 
tea. 

A coarse tobacco is grown to a slight extent. The market rates are 
not very variable :— 

Wheat . . .23 seers (2 Aechukt or 16 hai) for 1 rupee. 

Butter . . . 1J „ (1 maltash ) tor 1 rupee. 

Gold . . .1 tullu or 8 mdtkdt from BIO to B12. 

Cattle .—Sheep are abundant, of a small breed with short tails, whose 
wool is used lot puttn. The goats are large, with very soft silky wool, or 
hair immediately next to the skin under the ordinary lank stiff hair. The 
former is used for making pathmina. 

The cows and bullocks are of a very sturdy breed, with thick legs and 
very short tails. They are usually black in colour, and not very unlike a 
buffalo in general appearance. These, as also animals of the canine species, 
have the silky material above mentioned, but it is not used. 

The horses are of the Yarkand breed, with long hair, mane and tail; 
and with hard hoofs, which never require shoeing. 

Bum ( Mdrkhor ) and Maiar* (in Kashmir called iel) (ibex) are to be 
found, but in such precipitous and almost inaccessible places as to be be¬ 
yond the reach of any ordinary sportsman. Pathmina is made from their 
hair. Orial are also obtainable in comparatively easy ground. 

Riven, —Towards the end of March the snow begins to melt, and the 
Hunza river swells, and is quite impassnble for about six months (till Octo¬ 
ber) for men and animals. No boats or bridges exist, but in very emer¬ 
gent cases, and when bound on a long journey, men oontrive to swim 
across assisted by their horses, to whose sides and their own they attach 
iuflated goat-skin bags. Ordinarily men, women, and children cross over 
on narat (ropes slung across from bank to bank attached to pillars of 
stone). It requires a great deal of nerve to cross by this means, as one 
has very little footing on the three ropes knotted together, and has to hold 
on to side ropes. This, together with the oscillation, when the centre is 
reached, produces a feeling of sickness, which is only relieved when the 
bank is safely reached. 

The Hunza river rises at the Kilik pass and Sows for 125 miles to its 
junction with the Qilgit river. There are two narat over the Hunza river, 
from the Hunza to the Nagar bank ; one near the village of Pisan (Nagar), 
and the other 2} miles south of Hunza fort. There is also a third, 6 miles 
north of Nagar, over the Nagar river, at a point where the banks are 600 
feet high. All the small streams are bridged daring the warm months, 
owing to the strength of the current, but during the winter proper both 
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tho smaller and the larger ones can be crossed at any point with a little 
care. The general width of the Hunza river in the summer months ia 300 
feet and the depth 6 feet. Tho current is always very rapid, over a rocky 
bed. In tho winter months it subsides to a width of 100 feet and a 
depth of from 2 to 3 feet. 

A small quantity of gold is found in this river, a single man earning 
as much as two rupees daily. The gold is obtained by siftiug and wash¬ 
ing the sand and then adding mercury, to which the particles of gold 
adhere. 

Passe*.— North-west of Hunza fort, at the head of the Mucbichul, is the 
pass of the same name, at an approximate height of 18,000 feet; which, 
after the road is crossed, goes on to IshkAman. Nothing more is known of 
this pass, as none of the party visited it. The Muchichul stream joins the 
Hunza river at HasanAbad. North-cast of Hunza fort is the village of Pasu, 
at the junction of the ShimshAl with the Hunza; and at the head of the 
former is the Shimshal pass, approximate elevation 17,000 feet. Nothing 
has been seen of this total, but, from enquiries made, there is every reason 
to believe that it is fairly easy and leads to Yarkand. At the head of the 
Hunza river is the Kilik pass, elevation about 16,000 feet, on the road 
from Hunza to Wakhin. This is one of the two chief routes between 
Kashmir and BadakhshAn, aud iu consequence much used. 

Road *.—From Hunza to Chalt t nd Mfiyuu aud Budalas, a distance of 
54 miles, the road keeps to the right bank of the Hunza river, and is very 
rough for equestrians, who in some places have to dismount and lead their 
cattle. In four days light luggage oan be carried from Hunza to Chalt by 
coolies. From Hunza to Pasu, a distance of about 30 miles (locally 15 
kos), the road passes over very rough ground, and at that point it bifur¬ 
cates. One branch, crossing the Hunza, ascends the Shimshal pass, a 
distance of about 80 miles (locally 40 kos). This is, from enquiry, only used 
by foot-passengers, no cattle being able to traverse it owing to its being 
in the bed of a stream, which is frozen in winter and full of water in sum 
mer. The other branch from Pasu goes along the right bank of the 
Hunza river and up the Kilik total to a distance of 60 miles (looally 30 
koi) from Pasu. 

The latter is used almost throughout the year, chiefly by traders from 
Yarkand and BadakhshAn, who are in no way taxed by the Hunza people. 

Disease *.—Cholera is unknown. Fever, with or without ague, is pre¬ 
valent during tho warm months, but it is of a mild form and very seldom 
fatal. About 40 per cent, of the inhabitants suffer from goitre. Weak 
eyes are also frequent, and are said to be caused by the smoke of an oily 
plant used for illumination. The universal aud only remedies are branding 
and bleeding. 

Snow to a depth of 9 feet covers the whole country in the vicinity of 
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Hunza, and lower down, from December to February, and on the higher 
ground it lie* to a depth of 18 feet from November to March. During 
this season the people remain in their houses night and day, hnving pre¬ 
viously laid in a supply of Hour (the mills being blocked), dried meat 
(sheep grow thin and die from the effects of the cold), wood and water. 
The cattle, too, are housed, a sufficiency of fodder'being stored beforehand. 
June, July and August are the only mild months; at other times there is 
perpetual wind and cold. 

In every village there is a toazir, a Trangfa (mukaddam) and a Charbn 
(kotwdl ), all paid servants of the raja. The wazirs of Hunza, by name 
Dadu, and of Gujdl, Sarhang Mahammad, are immediately under the r&ja. 

(Ahmad Alt Khan, 1889.) 

llCPAR—Lat. 36° 16’. Long. 73° 44’. Elev. 6,448’. 

A spot which marks the extreme north-western limit of the maharaja of 
Kashmir’s dominions, and the boundary between Pnnifil and Yasin. It lies 
on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It is a convenient intermediate stage 
between Gakuch and Roshan, but the camping ground is narrow and con¬ 
fined. 

Here the Punial raja keeps a small guard, whose business it is to light a 
signal-fire on the approach of an enemy. To hold the position would 
require a couple of hundred men. 

Hupar, being enclosed by high, steep rocky hills, is intensely hot 
in summer. Good water from a stream which comes from the sonth. 
Up this stream, 2,000 or 3,000 feetabove Hupar, there are traces of a large 
settlement in times gone by. Just short of Hupar, on the Gakuch 
side, there is a very difficult pari which might easily be defended by a 
couple of hundred men against any number. 

There are two roads past it, one of which only can be traversed by horses. 
The Yasinis have a guard at a place called Shedods, ont he opposite bank. 
Vide article “ H<5par Par!.” (Barrow—Drew ) 

I. u PAR PARI—Lat. 36° 16’. Long. 73° 45’. Elev. 

A rocky spur on the right bank of the Gilgit river, between Gakuch and 
Roshan, and about a mile short of Hupar (q.v.). This is one of the most 
difficult places on the whole road between Gilgit and Chitril. At 7| miles 
from Gakuch the road bifurcates ; the lower path is fit only for men on 
foot, and is, in places, very dangerous; clefts in the face of the rock have 
to be crossed by clambering up notched beams placed obliquely from 
wall to wall. This path winds along the cliffs at varying heights from 
the river-level to 500 feet above it. The other path is just practicable for 
laden ponies, but is very steep and rocky. It rises a good thousand feet 
above the river and goes over a shoulder of the cliff. (Barrow.) 

IlUSHfi — 

A river in Baltistan running into the Shyok river from the north above 
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Khapalo. The valley present* a very varied character of soenery, from 
villages surrounded with stately trees and luxuriant vegetation up to 
regions of desolation, of lofty snow-clad peaks and vast glaciers. The 
river above the village of Hush£ consists of three branches ending in 
glaciers. The main stream issues from a cavern at foot of a very large 
glacier. {Godwi*-Amten.) 

HUSHfi —Lat. 85° 27'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 

A village in BaltistXn on the left bank of the river of the same name. 

HUSINGAM or HUSIKOl— Lat 84° 82'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, which is bridged beneath it. It is said to contain five houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, 

HUTHWOR— l*t 88° 58'. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Awintipdr and 
Pamptir. 

HUZAKHAR-Lat. 85° 15'. Long. 79° 20*. Elev. 16,684'. 

A halting-place on the Changchenmo route (eastern variation), situated 
15 miles north of Tsothang and 10 miles south of Mapothang (or 
Thaldat). Camp about £0 yards to the east of a Bmall lake, which is 
difficult to 6nd, from its being in a deep hollow in a plain. Water of Ulr« 
brackish, but a small spring of fresh water flows out of the high bank into 
it. “ The whole oountiy, with the exception of that to the west, 
where the hille rise to a greater height, has tho appearance of having been 
the bed of very large lakes of various levels, and seems to be subject at the 
present time to inundation in the months of April and May, during which 
period the snow melts on the hills." {Joimnn.) 
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IBKOT—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 60'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao district, situated on the left bank of the Kazf Ndg 
stream, on a sloping spur which drops perpendicularly to the water's edge. 
It is separated by a deep ravine from the village of Badarkdt, lying to the 
south. There are a few trees in the village, which contains twenty houses 
inhabited by zamindars. The cultivation about is mostly confined to 
dry crops. 

1DJ— 

A stream which takes its rise in the forests on the slope of the hills at the 
Bouth-west end of the Uttar pargana, and, flowing parallel to the Kamil, 
joins that river in lat. 84° 81', long. 74° 16'; just above the confluence of 
the Loldb stream. ( Montgomerie .) 

1LL1GAM—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village in the Ramhdl pargana, situated rather more than a mile south* 
east of Shalurah, on the road towards Sopur. It iB divided into three 
mahallas, that to the north being known as Shaikhpura, in the middle 
Batpura, and to the south Magripdra. 

In Shaikhpdra there is a masjid, the zffirat of Saiad Karam, and four 
houses inhabited by zamindars. In Batpura there is also a masjid, and twelve 
houses inhabited by zamindars. In this mnhalla is situated the th&na, 
tahsil, and the ziarat of Jumal Mutbu, with its clump of cbun&r trees; 
close to which the Muthu Nag, a clear cold spring, rises in a small basin 
shaded by some fine poplar trees; o sloping grassy bank by the side of 
the spring offers a pleasant site for encamping. In the Magripdra 
mnhalla there are two masjids, and four families of zamindars, two mullas, 
and a duel. 

A small stream which flows through the village is crossed by a bridge. 
There nre a variety of fruit and other trees about tbe place, and extensive 
rice-fields surround it. 

Uligam, with fifteen other villages in the same district, is held in jagir 
by Sarddr Amar Singh, the brother of the mahardja. Coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 

IMBERSILWAR—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated on the slopes of tbe mountains, on tbe north side of the 
Zainagir pargana. There is a direct road from this village to Tikptira, in 
the Lolab valley, which after the least rain becomes impassable for laden 
ponies, though the villagers state that they can and do go by it. (Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 
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IMBRA—Lat. 32° 69'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in Jnmu, situated about 2 miles north of Krimchi, by the path 
leading towards Rdmbau. It lies above the left bank of the Biru Kad 
stream. 

INDUS RIVER— 

According to the latest information the source of the Indus lies to the 
north-west of the Holy Lakes of Manasa Rowara and Rowan Rod, in the 
south-western slopes of the Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), iu north lat. 31° 
20', and east long. 80° 80', at an estimated height of 17,000 feet. Near its 
source it bears the name of Siu Khutab, or “ lion's mouth." It first takes a 
north-westerly direction to Tasliigong, about 120 miles from the place of 
its reputed source. From its source to Garo, the Indus was followed by 
Moorcroft in 1812. Within 8 or 10 miles of its source it was 240 feet 
broad and 21 feet deep in July, and at Garo, about 50 miles from its 
source, it was a clear, broad, rapid, but not deep, river. There is, how¬ 
ever, another branch, Singl Chu, of the Indus which rises in SiDgi Tot 
iu Nnri Khorsum, on the northern slopes of the Kniias, nnd running north 
for 100 miles then turns west under the mountain of Aling Kangu, 23,000 
feet above the sea, and, after a course of about 60 miles, joins the Gartok 
river at Tashigoug, having itself received a considerable feeder called the 
Lung Chu, about 20 miles above that junction. The elevation of the 
eountry through which these streams flow varies from 16,000 to 18,000 feet. 

The united stream now bears the name of the northern confluent 
Sing£ Chu or Indus. 

Below Tasbigong the first point at which the river has been visited is at 
Demcbok, 14,000 feet above the sea, by H. Strachey, which is the boundary 
between Chinese territory and the district of Hanle in Laddk. It here leaves 
the table-land through which it has previously flowed and enters the deep 
gorges between the Himalayas and the Kailas. (Strachey followed it 
from here.) At the junction of the HanlS river, about 60 miles below 
Tasbigong, which was the first point at which Thomson visited it, it had 
an elevation of 13,800 feet; it was a muddy, torpid stream, without any 
apparent current, about 4 feet deep nnd 20 or 25 feet wide. Thomson 
soys of its probable course above this point:— 

“It would appear to have a rockj and ruffed channel. Such at least was (he 
description given to us by our guidet, and us the mountain* on the south west appeared to 
dots in very abruptly within a very short distance of tho junction of the llanld, we 
could not doubt that the open and level plain which we found no this portion of the river's 
course was of limited extent, and quite an exceptional feature in tho character of the 
country through which the Indus flows. 

“ From the great elevation and abrupt slope of the range which runs parallel to the 
Harld river on the east, there can he no doubt that the spun) which it sends down on its 
north-east slope towards the Indus must be bold and rocky ; and though the hills on the 
left hank of the llanld river are much less elevated, jet they rise as they advunce to the 
eastward." 
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Prom this point Thomson followed it to the junction of the Puga 
rivulet from the south. The river varies mucli in width, being seldom less 
than 25 yards, and sometimes as much as 80 yards, the stream very gentle, 
not exceeding 2 miles an hour, except in a few rapids, and it was in 
most places fordable. It then gradually assumes a more northerly course, 
the mountains on either side approach much more closely than formerly, and 
those ou the right continue extremely lofty; the river now flows more 
rapidly, but is often wider and more shallow, one rapid being not less than 
1.50 yards in width. 

Banks of alluvial clay are here interposed between the mountains and 
the river, forming cliffs which attain not unfrequently an elevation of bO 
feet as at Ranak, about 260 miles from its source, and a few miles above 
the junction of the Puga rivulet. Cunningham measured it in September 
1847. It was here 240 feet broad, mean depth of 1*7916 feet, and 
an extreme depth of only 8 feet. The greatest surface velocity was 
8*668 feet per second, or 21 miles per hour, and its mean surface velocity 
was 2*727 feet per second or nearly 1 mile and 7 furlongs per hour. 
Prom this data the discharge of the Indus would only be 774 cubic feet 
per second. The stream at this point was quite clear between grassy 
banks, half sand and half mud. Below this the character of the stream 
becomes quite changed, the waters rushing impetuously down a narrow 
channel full of huge boulders and enormous rockB. 

Drew gives a description of this portion of the river from near the 
junction of the Hunl£ stream where the river takes a sudden bend to the 
south-west. He says 

“ We find ourselves ju a level plain, of an average width of 2 miles, which stretches 
far to the south-east; near where flows the river is a thin growth of grass which makes 
the plain by far the moat important pasture-ground in Rupshu." 

The mountains which bound the valley on both sides rise to 19,000 
and 20,000 feet,—that is to say, they are about 6,000 feet above the 
flat. On the north-east the crest of the ridge is about 8 miles distant. 
Below the junction of the Hanle stream the river takes the north-westerly 
direction, and widens “ into a plain some 4 miles across, sandy at the 
outer portions, but covered about with pasture where the river flows 
through it. There are some small isolated rocks here projecting up the 
plain." 

, . . Here “ there are two or three small villages which are the 

highest in the Indus valley . . . . On the left bank is Nidar in 

a ravine that comes down from the south; it has three houses only. 
On the right bank are Nirao of twelve houses, and Mad of ten. Nimo is 
about 14,000 feet above the sea; it shows a tract of bright green at the 
edge of a great stony expanse .... The village of Mad is in the 
next ravine to the east." Prom here "the Indus was flowing by in 
a gentle stream with a speed that seemed between 1£ and 2$ miles an hour. 
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The alluvial flat it flowed through, widened to a breadth of perhaps three 
quarters of a mile, thus being oonfinei either by the spurs of the hills or by 
higher alluvial deposits, such as the Bides of branch streams." ... To the 
narrow defile or gorge called Rong, which confines the river south of Upshi, 
the valley is again open. The Indus flows in a wide, smooth stream, between 
banks of alluvial gravel with a depth that makes it just fordable; the hills 
rise in some parts smooth, and with a gentle slope, in others bold and steep, 
on both sides reaching, within a few miles, to a height of 5,000 feet above 
the river. The river flows in a north-westerly direction as far as the vil¬ 
lage of Upsbi at the mouth of the Gya ravine, in a narrow valley called 
Rong, where the river flows between rocks, along which it is difficult to 
find a practicable path; still there are also villages in the side valleys 
and a small population finds just enough of cultivable land to get a subsist* 
ence from. At Upshi, where Thomson agaiu joined the Indus, the width 
varied from 80 and 40 to 100 feet, and it was flowing swiftly over 
large boulders, and quite unfordablo. Platforms of alluvium almost 
level-topped, and often attaining a thickness of 100 feet, are here interposed 
between the river and the mountains, which, still composed of highly- 
inclined strata of conglomerate and its associated rooks, advanced in a suc¬ 
cession of spurs to the centre of the valley. Just above Marsalang the 
Indus is crossed by a wooden bridge, and from this placo the direction 
of the valley beoomes more westerly, and the mountains on both sides 
recede considerably from the river, leaving an open space of 5 or 6 miles 
in width. Drew says :— 

"Before reaching L6\ i, the principal village in the river hank is Chushot, where the 
alluvial flat is half a mile wi le and several miles long; this is, therefore, the largest culti¬ 
vated tract in Ladrflr. The village has over 200 houses, not concentrated into a village, 
but scattered over the plain, single or in twos and threes, at intervale of a hundred 
yards or so.” 

The valley remains fairly open till the village of Pitak, near L6h, is 
reached, when it becomes narrow, and the river flows in places, where the 
rood cannot follow it, in narrow inaccessible gorges. 

From Ranak to Pitak, the distance is 180 miles, and the direction 
generally north- west. The fall of the river is 3,200 feet, or 24*6 feet 
per mile. Above Ranak the Indus is generally fordable, but from thence 
to Ldh it can, as a rule, in summer only, be crossed by bridges. The bed of 
the Indus at Pitak has an elevation of about 10,500 feet. The river is 
here a tranquil but somewhat rapid stream, divided into several branches 
by gravelly islands generally swampy and oovered with scrub. 

Holding its course still north-west, it is joined about 15 miles below 
L6h, near the village of Nimo, by tbe Zansk&r river flowing in a direction 
from south to north, Tbe valley, where the two rivers unite, is very roeky 
and precipitous, aud bends a long way to the south. 

TheZanskar is here a very rapid, turbid stream, and Thomson thinks it 
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contributes considerably more than half the amount of water to the main 
stream below. 

About 30 miles below this point, at Khalsi, the Indus is about 10,000 
feet high, and is joined by the Wanla torrent. The valley is generally 
very barren, with rugged mountains on both sideB, but there is a large 
strip of cultivated land watered from a side stream on the plateau on which 
the village is situated, and which is 250 feet above the river bed. The river 
is here crossed by a wooden bridge, and is only about 50 feet wide. The 
•mall size of the river, after a course of nearly 400 miles, can only be 
accounted for by the excessive aridity of the elevated tract through which 
it flows. 

" Besides tbs villages which are seen along the Indus valley there are several in the 
side valleys which join from both right and lsft. At tbs month of these valleys one 
sees but a narrow* opening; from this they often stretch up for milee, and contain culti¬ 
vated land and small hamlets." (Drew.) 

Every here and there are seen along the river.bank small patches of 
cultivated land with a proportionate number of habitations. “ These white 
houses contrasting with the bare surrounding country make each little 
village a charming sight.'' 

Achinathang is a neat and pretty village on a plateau of river alluvium, 
200 feet above the water; below this village the valley narrows consider¬ 
ably, and is subject to chances of being dammed up by falling rocks and 
d£bri». 

Below Achfnathang the Hand stream flows in from the north by a 
narrow defile. Below its junction " the bottom of the Indus valley is a 
narrow rock-bound gorge. The river flows in it with an eddied but not 
uneven surface; its depth must be great to allow the body of water to pass 
along such a narrow channel, for the width is iu one place 05 feet and 
in another but 40 feet. The walls of this gorge arc nearly vertical; 
above them rise other steep but more brokeu cliffs; above theso the granite 
retires, but there are greater heights behind. All this is granitic rock. 
Over this rocky ground the path is a difficult one; a laden horse cannot 
go along it; and with difficulty can an unladen pony be led. It is the 
same on both sides of the river. This difficulty of the road isolates 
the villages of this part of the valley, cuts them off greatly from inter¬ 
course, and it prevents the traffic between Lndfik and Baltist&n from 
taking this route, which at first one would think to be its natural one. 
The level of the river is about 9,000 feet, but even at this height the valley 
in summer time is hot.” 

Having flowed between 70 and 80 miles below Khalsi in a north¬ 
westerly direction, it receives from the south the river of DrXs, which 
has a discharge of not less than 500 cubic feet. The valley here is more 
open, the mountains, without any diminution of elevation, receding 
considerably from the river. It now takes a turn to the north as far as 
* Similar remark made by the Mulls regarding lateral village in tlie Indue Kobietin. 
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the village of Kartaksbo, where it becomes confined within steep and pro* 
cipitous cliffs, and continues so as far as Tolti, or indeed to Kiris. 

" The path is along the river, sometimes in a piece of sandy alluvium, 
sometimes over the great rugged blocks of a talus, and sometimes on the 
face of a cliff, washed at the base by the river, the road being carried on 
precarious-looking timbered galleries fixed into small projections of the 
rocks. The scenery is always of stony expanse and rugged rocks; only at 
every few miles a pretty village at the opening of a ravine pleases one by 
its thick crops and the foliage of its fruit-trees, which here, as we descend 
the valley, more and more flourish." 

The village of Kiris is 40 miles below that of Marol, and is the point 
where the Shyok joins the Indus. The Shyok valley seems nearly parallel 
to, and at levels corresponding with, the Indus valley, and has much the 
same general character. At their junction the Shyok is considerably 
wider and more rapid than the Indus, being 150 yards wide, while the 
Indus is but 80 yards. The Indus, however, is muoh deeper, so that 
neither river so decidedly preponderates over the other os to enable their 
relative sizes to be determined at a glance. Probably the discharge of the 
two is nearly equal. 

The direction of the united streams, which are now known by the name 
of Aba Sin, becomes nearly due north, and it flows for many miles through 
a narrow ravine to the plain of Skardu, about 30 miles below Kiris. 
Shardu is the chief place of Baltistan, and here the Shigar valley joins the 
united streams of the Indus and the Shyok. At the meeting of the waters 
the valley widens considerably. There is seen between the mountains and 
the river a curving crescent-shaped plain 20 miles in length, and varying 
from 1 to 5 miles in width. In the widest part are two isolated hills about 
1,000 feet in height. Between these flows the Indus, and immediately 
below the Indus receives the waters of the Sbigar and becomes a river of 
great volume and speed. 

The ludus here was measured by Thomson, who found it 520 feet broad, 
with a mean depth of 7'11 feet and an extreme depth of 9 i feet. The 
mean surface velocity was 2-128 feet per second, or about 14 miles per 
hour. The greatest surface velocity was 2-583 feet per second, or rather 
more than 1| miles per hour. 

From these data, the discharge may be calculated at 4,525 cubic feet 
per second in tbe winter. Of this amount, about 2,000 cubic feet are prob¬ 
ably supplied by the Shyok river, and the remaining 2,500 cubic feet by 
the Indus proper. 

The Dias probably supplies 500 cubic feet of this, and the ZansUr river 
1,000 cubic feet, leaving 1,000 cubic feet for tbe Indus proper above tbe 
junction of the last-named river. 

The river Indus here traverses the open valley of Skardu in an 
extremely winding course. At one time it washes the base of the cliffs 
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which terminate the projecting mountain spurs, at another it flows between 
high banks of alluvial conglomerate or of flue clay. Not unfrequently 
these clay cliffs recede to a considerable distance from the river, in which 
case the intervening space is generally sandy. A small branch of the 
stream, at times little more than a chain of pools, often runs close to the 
cliffs, indicating a former channel of the river; and when this is the case 
the low ground between the two channels is often swampy and gTassy. 
The bed of the Indus at this point of its course is very little inclined, the 
Stream flowing in genera! very gently over a sandy bed, its surface quite 
smooth and tranquil, occasionally only a little rippled in turning round a 
projecting rocky spur where its bottom is gravelly, and the inclination 
perhaps a little greater. Opposite Skardu the Indus, even in the depth 
of winter, is a noble stream, often more than 500 feet wide and 9 or 10 
feet deep in the centre. 

About 1 mile beyond Kamar, which is the last village on the north 
side, and to the west of the Skardu plain, the valley of the Indus contracts 
very suddenly, the mountains closing upon the river, and at the point 
where it passes from the open plain into the narrow ravine the inclination 
of its bed seems to increase and the rapidity of its flow to become much 
greater. This result is quite in accordance with what has been observed 
in the Nubra plain. Indeed, narrow valleys are so generally steeply slop¬ 
ing’, and wide valleys so generally nearly level, that it can scarcely be 
doubted that the inclination of the surface is in some way connected with 
the width or amount of excavation of the valley. 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the Skardu plain, the mountains 
are sufficiently far apart to allow of the interposition of a narrow platform 
of conglomerate. Soou, however, even this disappears, and thenceforward 
for nearly 50 miles from Skardu the Indus runs through a narrow ravine 
of a very uniform character. The mountains on both sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and almost uniformly rocky and precipitous. At 
distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed between the 
cliffs and the river, but much more frequently precipices directly overhang 
the stream or steep bare rocks, only not absolutely precipitous. 

About 40 miles down the river from Skardu is the village of Rondu 
or Maudi which lias an elevation of 8,700 feet. The river flows past 
some 500 feet below the level of the village between perpendicular 
rocks of massive gneiss. In a narrow part it is spanned by a rope 
bridge miule of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve witb 
a tall in it of some 80 feet, the lowest part being about 50 feet above 
the stream. The approach to the bridge is over slippery rocks; the path to 
it is so narrow ami difficult that one’s steps have to be aided in places by 
ladders. For a long distance the river flows in a narrow gorge, the 
vertical rocks tiuit form it being over 600 feet high. 

The elevation of the river here would iudicate a full of about 1,000 
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feet since leaving Skardtl, or, as the river flows very tranquilly till it leaves 
the Skardu plain, from the village of Kamara, a distance by the road of 29 
miles, but not more than 20 miles along the course of the river. This is 
equivalent to a fall of about 50 feet per mile which, for a stream discharg¬ 
ing so large a volume of water, is very considerable indeed, but not more 
than is indicated by the general turbulent course of the river. Just below 
Kondu, the Indus is crossed by a good twig suspension bridge, at the 
village of Shuot. The valley continues to narrow and the mountains to 
become more precipitous. Prom the village of Sapser, a short way below 
the junction of the Tnk valley, to Basil in Haramosh, the Indus valley 
is without any village. The river rushes wildly through a gloomy gorge 
whose sides consist of precipitous mountains coming down to the very edge 
of the torrent. In a few places the water, although rapid, is unbroken and 
can be crossed on skin rafts, but these breaks are few and alwavs end in a 
roaring cataract. 

The road, which follows the right bank, is constantly forced high up 
the mountain-side (at the Shingos Pir for over 5,000 feet) only to re-desoend 
at the next side valley. It is with great difficulty that even a lightly-laden 
coolie can pass along this road. The left bank is absolutely impassable. 
The heat in this gorge is very great in summer at Basil, where the river 
makes iis great bend to the south; it is crossed by an extremely shaky 
twig suspension bridge, which none but the local men will cross. 

Below Basil there are a few small hamlets on and above the right bank, 
but there are none on the left, which is a waterless tract of country. The 
road on the left bank is very bad, but that on the right is said to be better. 

Just above the junction of the great Gilgit river, the stony, barren plain 
of Bunji is reached, which lies along the left bank for a dozen miles. 

At the Sai ferry the width of the Indus in flood is quite 300 yards> 
and it flows at the rate of 6 or 7 miles an hour. The passage is diffi¬ 
cult and sometimes dangerous. For particulars vide “ BOwf.” {Aylmer.) 

Vigne, who viewed the Indus from about 10 miles below this con¬ 
fluence, describes it there as a vast torrent, rushing through a valley 6 
or 7 miles wide, and holding a south-westerly course which might be 
traced downwards for et least .40 miles. 

We now come to a portion of the Indus which, until quite lately, has 
been unexplored. In 1876, however, the Mulla, an explorer of the Sur¬ 
vey Department, opened up this country, and since then in “ Biddulph’s 
Tribes of tlieHindu Kush,” published in 1880, this portion of the Indus valley 
is described. Here the great river traverses a distance of some 220 miles, 
descending from a height of about 5,000 feet to that of 1,200 above the 
level of the sea at Atak. 

Its way winds tortuously through great mountain ranges, where peaks 
are rarely less than 15,000 feet in height and culminate in the Nanga 
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Parbat, the well-known mountain, whose height, 26,820 feet, is only ex¬ 
ceeded by very few of the great peaks of the Himalayas. 

The river in many places is hemmed in so closely by these great ranges 
that its valley is but a deep-cut narrow gorge, and, as a rule, there is more 
open space in the lateral valleys nestling between the spurs of the sur¬ 
rounding ranges, than in the principal valley itself. This region up to the 
borders of British territory, has never been brought into subjection by any 
of the surrounding powers. Each community elects its own ruler and has 
little intercourse with its neighbours and with the outer world; it only 
communicates through the medium of a few individuals who have the pri¬ 
vilege of travelling over the country as traders. 

Biddulph describes this portion of the Indus valley, called usually the 
“ Indus-Kohist4n," as follows :— 

"In no other part of the world, probably, is there to be fonnd aneh a Urge number 
of lofty mountains within 10 confined a space. This immense mass of mountain is 
intersected by numerous deep valleys, and these, owing to some peoullar geographical for¬ 
mation whioli I have not remarked in other parts of the H imalayas, are generally narrower 
at their months than higher np. It is not unusual to see among them valleys of from 
10 to SO miles in length, supporting • population varying from 600 to 6,000 souls, 
with au embouchure so narrow that it is difficult to find a pathway beside the torrent, 
which issues between overhanging rocks. In addition to this, the enormous rush of 
water during the summer months from numerous and extensive glaciers and snow-fields 
impedes communication. 

Several valleys exist into and out of which cattle and hones can only pass during two 
months of the year, and in which the continual falling of huge masses of rock from the 
steep mountain-sides under the action of frost, snow, and sun frequently sweeps away 
the narrow and frail pathways. The roads are of the rudest kind, and necessity has 
mads the inhabitants intrepid cragsmen. 

" Communication is maintained over the rivors at certain points by hanging bridges 
of plaited biroh twigs—a means of crossing wbioh tries the steadiest nerves.” 

From Bunjf to the village of Gor the rond runs along the right bank 
of the Indus. 

Gor is Si miles from the river, from which the rond is steep and diffi¬ 
cult. The road meets the river at the village of Darang. About 15 
miles below Darang the Paro stream flows in from the north, and 2} miles 
farther is another small rivulet called the Gies. 

The river here flows in a westerly direction, and at the village of Talpfn, 
where a small stream of the same name flows into the Indus from the 
north, is a ferry which is used by people proceeding to Bunjt from 
Chilas. (Fide Gazetteer of the Eastern Hindu Kush.) 

Respecting the further course of the river, information will be found in 
the report (Simla, 1886) compiled in the I. B., Q. M. G.’s Dept. 

INGIMA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° S'. Elev. 

A range of hills forming the northern boundary of the Bangas maiden, at 
the south-west end of the Uttar pargnna, 
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1NGRAWARA—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A email village containing three houses, situated at the foot of the hills on 
the south-west side of the Shdhah&d valley, above the left bank of the 
Sandran river. It lies just south of Rishpura. 

INKOToR INGOT—Lat. 34° 68'. Long. 76° 12'. Elev. 

A village of niue houses in a small valley on the left bank of the Indus in 
Khurmang (Baltistdn). {Aylmer). 

INSHIN—Lat. 83° 49'. Long. 75° 37'. Elev. 8,143'. 

One of the principal villages in the Maru Wardwfin valley, situated above 
the left bank of the river, at the foot of the Char Sar mountain, opposite 
the junction of the Ghilan torrent. It is distant four marches, east of 
Islamabad, by way of the Nowbug valley, and about 84 miles, or seven 
marches, north of Kishtwar. A kadal bridge, which is now in rather u 
shaky condition, crosses the Maru Wardwfin river below the village; 
it measures al>out 80 feet in span between the piers. 

There is a masjid in the village, the ziarat of B£bfi Baud Gdni, and about 
ten houses. A torrent which flows past the north side turns two or three 
mills. There are a few stunted trees about the place, and the cultivation 
extends down the valley, joining the fields about Wardwan. 

The three villages Inshin, Wardwan, and Bata, on the right bank of 
the river, are included in the sam > reveuue assessment. Supplies cannot be 
depended upon. 

IS HEM—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A small village situated on the road on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 
midway between Ori and Chai oti. {Allgood.) 

ISHKAMPURA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Machipura pargana, situated on one of the paths leading 
from the direction of Sopur towards Shalurah. 

1SKANDARPtJR—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the slope of the spur to the 
west of the path between Makabfima and Drang. 

It is said to coutain a masjid, the ziSrat of Baba Taj Din, and thirty 
houses inhabited by zamindars, a blacksmith, bania, potter, leather-worker, 
and a mulla. 

ISLAMABAD—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

The largest town in the valley of Kashmir, tbe city of Srinagar excepted, 
called Anat Nag by the Hiudus, It is now but a shadow of its former self, 
containing less than 1,600 bouses: many of them are ornamented with 
most elegant trellis and lattice work. Vigne remarks that their present 
ruined and neglected appearance is placed in wretched contrast with their 
once gay and happy condition, and speaks volumes upon the light and 
joyous prosperity that has long fled tbe country, 

Islamabad is situated about a mile from the right bank of the Jh„!um, 
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near the confluence of the Arpat, Bring, and Sandran streams, and just 
above the junction of the Lidar; it lies under the western side of an ele¬ 
vated vudar or table-land, upon the edge of which there is a conical hill 
overlooking the town. This hill, which rises to the height of 5,896 feet 
(about 850 feet above the level of the town), is composed of a thin strata of 
fine grey mountain limestone, having a quantity of shingly conglomerate, 
the remains of a beach, adhering to the slope that fronts the town; it 
commands an exquisite view of the plain and the mountains at the south 
end of the valley. From its foot flows the holy fountain of Anat Nag. 
There are other springs in the immediate neighbourhood; one of them, 
the Sulik Nag, is strongly impregnated with sulphur. Among the fifteen 
masjids in the town, is one built to the memory of Rishi Malu, a saiut 1o 
whose prayers in particular the defeat of Akbar’s first attempt to take 
Kashmir was attributed. There is also a Hindu temple, and a small pleasure- 
garden called the Sarkari Bagh, which contains the thann, tahsil, and other 
government offices, and which is usually occupied by the maharaja and his 
family when visiting the town. 

Islamabad is a kusaba or market town, and possesses a well-supplied 
bazar as well as post and telegraph offices. The Hindus are said to number 
260 families, out of a total of 1,450; among the inhabitants are numerous 
traders and artis&ns. Shawl-weaving is the principal branch of industry, 
employing, it is said, about half the population. Handsome saddle-clotlm 
and rugs of various patterns arc also largely manufactured, and a govern¬ 
ment filature was tried but failed. 

The navigation of the Jhelum commences at Kanabal, about a mile 
from Islamabad, where the river flows with a gentle current; the passage 
by boat to the capital occupies about eighteen hours, the distance by 
road being 86 miles. The Arpat is crossed by a good kadal bridge on the 
south side of the town; it is also usually fordable. 

On the west side of the enclosure surrounding the Anat Nag spring, 
which contains some magnificent chunar trees, there is a large double-storied 
brick building for the reception of travellers; there are also other smaller 
pavilions by the side of the tank into which the spring flows. 

The following table of distances from Islamabkd to places in its vicinity 
is extracted from Tnce’s Guide to Kashmir: — 



From 



To 

DiuUnce in mile*. 

ItiUtnabld 




Kanabal .... 

if 





Ruins of Msrtutid . 

4i 




• 

Bawin .... 

5 





Caves of BbdmjiS » 

6 





Aehibil .... 

S 

»» 




Verndtf .... 

17 

M 




Nowbrfg .... 

14 

♦* 

• • 



Saogim .... 

10 

»> 

« • 



Kukar Nig .... 

14 
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ISMAlL DE DORI—Lat. 84° 80'. Long. 73° 68'. Elev. 12,048'. 

A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the western end 
of the Uttar pargana and Lower Drawer. 

That part of the range lying between this mountain and Bdranambal 
to the north-east is called Lumlaldt. The rocks along the ridge consist 
chiefly of slates and schists; the latter apparently contains much silica, with 
occasionally layers of sandstone. They are generally much oontorted, and 
dip at a high angle iu a southerly direction, the general strike varying a 
point north or south, of east and west. In one or two places the rocks 
seemed to be inverted, as they dipped northerly at a high angle, and with 
the same strike. The schists are intersected with large veins of quartz* 
(Montgomerie.) 

I8MAILP0R—Lat. 82° 88'. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A miserable village situated in the plains, on the path between Samba and 
Jamu, about 0 miles south-east of the latter place. It possesses a tank 
overshadowed by a large fig-tree. There is little or no cultivation in the 
neighbourhood. ( Hiigel .) 

ISPI—Lat. 86° I'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bauk of the Kamri stream. It contains eight 
houses. It is situated on a plateau and is wittered by a small fordable 
stream. (Jglmer.) 
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JAGERPOR-Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river, towards the south¬ 
east end of the Uttar pargana. In the maharaja’s records it is noted as 
consisting of three small villages, Jagerpiir, Pir-ka-Makau, and Massa- 
kowan. ( Montgomerie .) 

JAGRAN— 

A river which takes its rise on the south side of the watershed between 
K&gb£n and the valley of the Kishan Ganga; it flows in a southerly and 
south-easterly direction, joining the Kishan Ganga in lat. 34° 33', long. 
73° 54' near Darral, at which spot it is not fordable, but is crossed by a 
kadal bridge a short distance above tho village. The K&ghan valley may 
be reached by paths lying up the course of this stream. 

JAHAMA—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village situated in a grove of willow trees on the left bank of the Jhelum, 
between Sopur and Baramula. 

JAJIMARG—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

An elevated grassy valley situated amid the lofty mountains between the 
Jhelum and Sind rivers. It lies mostly above the limit of forest, and is 
covered with snow until the summer is far advanced. It is traversed by 
the stream which escapes from the Chandar Sar, and forms one of the bead- 
waters of the Lidar. 

There are no regular paths leading to this marg, but it may be reached 
by shepherds’ tracks from the Tr&I and Lidar valleys, and with considerable 
difficulty from the village of Surphrar, on the left bank of the Sind river. 

JALAR—Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 52. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, containing four houses inhabited by Hin¬ 
dus; it lies about a mile south of Bani, on the slopes of the mountains above 
the left bank of the Siowa. 


JAM AG AN—Lat. 34° 37'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

An encamping ground in the valley on the north side of the Sitalwan pass, 
on the path leading from the Uttar pargana to the village of Dudniil, on 
the right bank of the Kishaa Ganga. There are no habitations, but wood 
aud water are procurable. 

JAMALPtfR—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 73° 55 Elev. 

A village containing about twenty houses surrounded by corn-fields, situated 
above the left bank of the Punch Toi river, at the south end of the Kotl 
valley, about 2 miles from that town. 


JAMO Lat. {fg*?;;} tog. {£«:>«,. 
One of the provinces composing the Kashmir State. 


Besides Jaraii proper. 
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it includes the provinces or wizdrata of BaltistXn (or Sbardd) and Lad&k, 
and is administered by a chief officer styled " Haki'tn-i-ala.” 

Jamu proper is bounded on the north by the PanjXl range, on the south 
by the Panj&b, on the east by the hill State of Chamba, and on the west 
by the Panjab and the Punch. 

The Sikhs took quiet possession of the state of Jamd, its capital and 
government, A.D. 1809, on the death of Raja Jey Singh, the last of the 
rightful Rdjput princes. 

Civil Division ).—The province is divided into seven districts, vit,, 
Jamu, Jasrota, Mind war, Naoshera, Rfasi, Udampur, R&mnagar. 

Towns .—Besides Jamu there are no towns of any great size, and there are 
only one or two others which can be said to be flourishing. In the lower 
hills the principal towns commencing from the east are Basaoli, Jas¬ 
rota, Rdmnagar, Bhadarpur, Chineni, Udampur, Riasi—these are east of 
the Chendb ; on the opposite side are Akuur, Minfiwar, NaOBhera, Bhim- 
bar, Mirpur, Rajaorf, Kotli, and Chaomuk. In the higher mountains, the 
northward, the chief towns are Kishtwdr, Doda and Padam in Zanskdr. 1 

Natural features.—On leaving the British territory of the Panjdb, and 
entering the Jamu proviuce, no immediate physical change is seeu ; for 
the last portion of the great plain, a strip which varies in width from 
3 or 4 miles up to 20, makes part of the Jamu province. Me are still 
then on the "wonderful wido plain of India, where the eye tires in 
contemplating the unvaried level. As in the Panjab, the trees here also 
are small and scant of foliage, either scattered singly or grouped round 
wells. Dull enough is the aspect of tbiB plain when the crops are off and 
the ground is a bare caked surface of dried mud, when the hot-weather 
haze, hiding the distant view, makes the dusty ground shade off into a 
dusty air. But at other times of the year, as iu March, when spring is 
well advanced, when the trees are in bloom, and the wheat over large 
undivided spaces is coming into ear, the prospect is bright and agreeable. 
At such a season the air is clear, and one sees the snowy mountains from 
afar. As we approach, the unwhitened ranges of the outer hills come 
more and more distinctly into view; getting nearer still, we see that a suc¬ 
cession of comparatively low ridges, some rugged and broken by ravines 
some regular and forest covered, intervene between the plain and the high 
mountains. It is these which constitute the region of the outer bills. 
The natives have a special name for this tract; they call it kandi, which 
maybe translated “ edgingand they contrast it with the next higher 
one, to which they give the name pahar, a word that simply means 
mountain, but by dwellers in the outer bills it is used for the next 
neighbouring mountains, those below the highest. The separation of thes 0 
two tracts, the outer hills and what we shall call the middle mountains, is 

1 ZanskAr sow belong! to the Udumpdr district. 
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ft national one, founded on physical differences both geological and super¬ 
ficial. 

The southern boundary of the outer hill region—that is to say, the foot 
of the hills—is called by those who use the Persian idiom dam&n-i-kok, or 
"skirt of the mountains;” it is a sharply-defined boundary; it ean be 
clearly traced on the map, changing its direction not suddenly, but with a 
few large and sweeping curves. The northern or inner boundary of the 
same region is less defiued ; in some parts a line of mountains from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet high ends it off; in others, tracts having the characteristics 
of the outer hills penetrate in between the mountains; in others, these 
characteristics gradually shade off, so that one cannot point out exactly 
where they may be said to end. The length occupied by these outer 
bills, within the territory we are speaking off, is on an average 150 
miles, from the Ravi on the east to the Jhelum on the west; it is some¬ 
what less than that along the foot, and somewhat more along their mountain 
boundary. Eastward and westward, beyond these two rivers, respectively, in 
the British territory, they continue on with the same feature aud character. 
Indeed, we are here concerned with a part of a chain of bills of enormous 
length, that, with wonderful uniformity, edges the Himalaya along their 
course of more than 1,200 miles. This is in some parts called the Siwalii 
chain. The width of this outer hill region in our part varies from 1* 
to 36 miles ; the greater extension is on the north and north-west, where 
there is both this increased width of hills that may, without doubt, be 
classed within it, aud also a graduation of these into the higher mountain 
region. 

Their elevation above the sea-level ranges from 1,000 feet up to 5,000; 
their outer base, where they rise from the plain, is about at the former 
level, and some points of the more inward ridges roach the latter, but the 
more usual altitudes are from 2,600 to 3,500 feet for the ridges, and from 
1,800 to 2,400 feet for the intermediate longitudinal valley. 

In trying to give a detailed account of this area, I shall first say a few 
words on the characteristics of the plain country that lies in front of the 
hills, and then, dividing the outer hill region into two parts, eastern aud 
western, describe them in succession, taking first that which lies between 
the Ravi and the Chen&b valleys. 

THIS PLAIN IN PEONT OP TUB HILLS. 

Although in the Panj&b generally the humidity is greater the nearer 
one is to the mountains, yet the last of the plain, that part which ad¬ 
joins the outermost hills, is a drier tract than what is further away from 
them. I find two causes for this ; one is, that the soil is porous, being of a 
lighter loam, and liable to have beds of pebbles in it; the other is, that 
ravines, which (originating in the hills) often cut across to depths of 100 
feet and more, cause a complete natural deep drainage, and leave the surface 
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somewhat arid. The level of this extreme part of the plains may be count* 
ed at from 1,100 to 1,200 feet above the aea. As one traverses it in a 
direction parallel to the hills, one crosses the numerous gullies or ravines 
(nullah or nata is the much used Indian word), which are of varying import¬ 
ance, according as they drain a smaller or a larger area. Many of these 
are dry in ordinary times, but show by their pebbly bed that water 
sometimes flows along them with force; these rise on the outer slope 
of the first ridge. Then, there are some which are never wholly dry ; 
they usually have a small stream of water meandering over a wide, low J 
level flat, below the general level of the plain; these rise further back in 
the mountains, in the second or third ridge; they drain a larger area, and 
are subject to sudden falls of rain. Such water-courses will in certain seasons 
be filled for a time by a wide and swift river, discoloured with red mud in 
suspension, carrying down in this way, as well as by dragging sand along 
the bottom, large quantities of material from the hills to the lower grounds 
and to the sea. 

These ravines are from a few hundred yards to a mile wide; they are 
bounded by a sudden bank, often cat into a river-cliff of a hundred feet in 
height that shows to view the sandy and loamy strata. Their flat bottom 
is mostly sandy; it is sometimes covered in part with the long turfy jungle 
grass, called in these parts khar. 

The plateaux between these ravineB, though, as before said, somewhat 
dry, have in great part been brought under cultivation ; here, as the crops 
depend entirely on the rain, their yield varies much with the years. 

The 70-mile strip from the Ravi to the Chenab is crossed by two 
large streams that deserve separate mention. These are the Ujh, thnt 
debouohes by Jasrota, and the Tawi, that comes out of the hills by Jamti. 
They are both rivers of perpetual flow and considerable, though much vary¬ 
ing, volume. The Chenfib, which is a great river oflarge volume, debouohes 
into the plain country by the town of Aknur, where it divides into many 
channels which fertilise the tract called Bijwfit. 

Leaving the river and examining the country on the west of it, we find 
that it generally corresponds with what we saw in the eastern part between 
the river Ravi and the Chen fib. 

All along to Bhimbar, past the villages of Minfiwar and Barn ah, lies 
the strip of drier plain. It is a plain with slight depressions, which occur 
where one crosses the sandy or stony stream-beds. Most of these stream, 
lieds are quite dry for the greater part of the year, but there is one that 
bolds a continuously flowing river. This stream is the Minfiwar Tawi, so 
called to distinguish it from its sister of Jamu. 

As one approaches Bbimbar, there appear on the south, in the British 
territory, the Khfirifin hills. Between these hills and our outermost range 
there still runs a narrow strip of plain, which for 12 miles west of Bhim- 
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bar is of that character j uet described, of ravines and low flat plateaux alter¬ 
nating. Beyond this, extending to the Jhelum, is a space of completely flat 
alluvial ground, little above the level of the river. 

EASTERN DIVISION 0 ¥ THE OUTER HILLS. 

Recalling that this division is to include those which lie between the 
Ravi and the Chendb, we will examine first the very outermost range. 

The outermost hills of all belong to a ridge that, along the 70 miles 
between these two great rivers, has the same characters. It rites from 
the plain with a regular and gentle Blope of about 3°, that so continues 
till a height of some 2,000 feet above the sea is readied; this slope is in¬ 
dented with many drainage valleys, not cut steep, but making undulations 
of the ground transverse to the run of the ridge. The surface of the hills 
is stony; rounded pebbles cover nearly the whole of it, for the strata be¬ 
neath are composed partly of pebble-beds. Still it bears vegetation; 
the hills are indeed clothed with forest. The slope continues up to a crest. 
Beyond, there is a sudden fall along the whole line of it, an escarpment 
formed of sandstone cliffs of some hundreds of feet of vertical height, 
below which again the ground acquires a lesser slope. 

This is the first range of hills; the gentle slope faces the plains, the 
cliff slope abruptly ends it off on the inner side; the whole surface from 
the plains to the cliff edge is an expanse of forest; but beyond the crest the 
ground is too steep to bear it. The run of the range is interrupted by the 
valleys that lead out through it from the inner country; these are not wide, 
but in Borne parts they are near enough together to cut the range into por¬ 
tions of short lengths that make almost isolated hills. 

Next, within the outermost range, oomes a tract of very irregular 
broken oountry. It is a country of ridges and sloping plateaux, out through 
by very small but steep ravines. The foundation of its character is the 
changing degree and frequently high angle of the dip of the soft sandstone 
rock. So varying is the form that it is difficult to conceive any general 
idea of it in the mind, but when the eye gets used to the hills, it peroeives 
that many of them are of one type; on one side is a long slope, on the 
other a steep escarpment, the former slope coinciding with the dip of the 
beds. Since this dip is often 10° or 15°, there arise jutting plateaux of 
rock of a corresponding inclination, which end in vertical cliffs of the mas¬ 
sive sandstone. From, probably, lateral changes in the characters of the 
beds, each ridge or sloping plateau continues but a short distance; as one 
dies away or disappears, others rise into prominence, parallel may be, but 
not in the same line. 

At another part the plateau and scarpment form is obliterated from the 
dip of the beds, reaching to such a high angle as 45° may be; instead there 
are equal-Bided valleys bounded by jagged ridges; these ridges run at right 
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angles to the strike of the beds; bntnot parallel with it, ss did those of the 
other form; the serrations of these jagged ridges are formed by the projec¬ 
tion of the harder rocks, which also continue all down the hillside making 
projecting ribs. 

A great part of the surface of these hills is of the bare grey sandstone 
rock, uncovered with soil, but in some places grass and bushes have got a 
footing upon it, and here and there is cultivated space enough to support 
a family or two or a little hamlet, but of necessity it is a tract very 
thinly peopled and difficult of access. To go over this ground is not easy; 
the paths from hamlet to hamlet are but tracks marked by the passage of 
feet over tbe sandstone, or sometimes down steps cut into it: from the in¬ 
accessibility of the cliffs, and the steepness of tbe ravines, the ways nre 
tediously roundabout and they are tiresome from the frequent rise and 
full. 

This irregular combination of ridges, which sometimes trend north-west 
and south-east (with the strike), and sometimes rnn across that direction 
(at right angles to the strike), continues, as one goeB on, to a distance of 
10 or 12 miles from the outer skirt of the hills : then we come to a wide 
longitudinal valley, snch as is called in the more eastern Himalaya a dun. 

The height of the more important of these ridges is commonly as much 
as 2,600 feet above the sea, and in the eastern parts they rise even to 4,000 
feet. There is always a fall of several hundred feet to the valley or dun ; 
this is not in one step, but more by the ridges becoming lower in succession. 
Dansal, a large village in the middle of this dun, is some 1,800 feet above 
the sea. 

The flat valley varies in width from 1 to 4 miles; it is itself cut 
through by ravines; close by Dansal, a branoh of theTawi flows along in a 
steep-clifted ravine at a level of some 200 feet below tbe flat of tbe main 
valley; the Tawf itself flows in a similar ravine, and at that low level 
winds across the dun. This longitudinal valley continues from some miles 
north-west of Dansal to Basaoli on the south-east, with the exception that, 
about midway, near Rarakfit, it becomes narrowed up and indefinite. East 
of that place it again widens, and thence on to Basaoli the space may be 
described as a plain or a vale, being low ground, bounded by the ridges 
north and south of it, itself cut across by the valleys of many torrents 
that come from the northern mountains. The width of these cross valleys 
is sometimes a mile, and sometimes only 100 or 200 yards; the sides are 
rocks, 100 or 200 feet high, nt the snmmitof which is the flat of tbe dun. 
Tbe inner or northern boundary of this Dansal and Basaoli dun consists, 
in tbe eastern part, of the spuvs of a considerable range of mountains which 
belong to our next tract, and which here end off tbe region of the outer 
hills; but from about opposite Ramkdt, for 26 or 80 miles to tbe north, 
west, intervenes another range of hills and another valley, which make a 
space that may be classed with what we have been describing. The range 
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goes by the name, along a part of its length at all events, of Kuril Thir. 
It has a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, for here the beds 
are dipping to the north-east. Near Rirakdt its height is 5,000 feet, and 
where it curves round and joins on to the higher mountains, in the direc¬ 
tion of Dansal, its general height is 3,500 or 8,000 feet. This range, 
too, is traversed by the Tawi in a gorge; one of the main roads to Kashmir 
crosses it near Dansal by'a very steep ascent; a few miles north-west of 
that it dies away. Nowhere is it a simple ridge; when one has crossed 
the main line and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have to be passed. 

When quite clear of this Karii Thar, we come into the succeeding val¬ 
ley, which is another dun, on which the town of Udampur stands. It is a 
space some 16 miles loDg and 5 miles wide; being a fiat cut through broad 
valleys, which lie at a level of about 150 feet below it; so much haB been 
cut away by these and by their smaller branch ravines that the extent of 
the higher flat is not greater than that of the bottom, so that the whole 
space may be described, perhaps with equal truth, either as a flat much cut 
down into wide hollows, or as a low vale with wide flat-topped hills jutting 
into it from the mountains. 

This dun narrows up on the north-west towards the lofty hill called 
Devi Thir ; it is bounded along its north-eastern side by spurs from the 
mountainous country, on the south-east it is enclosed by the curving 
round of Karif Thir, and the junction of that with the same range of 
mountairs, which here definitely brings to an end this outer tract of 
hills. 

WASTERN DIVISION OP THE OUTER HILLS. 

The Chenib, which debouches into the plain country near Aknur, 
before doing so passes for a distance of 20 miles, from Rfasf to Aknur, 
through the outer hill region. Along this twenty miles, its banks are in 
places low, or, may he, cliffs of no more than 100 to 200 feet in 
height. This is where the river cuts across one of tbe'flat, longitudinal 
valleys. In other parts, opposite the ridges, the river is bounded by high, 
irregular rocks. 

Away from the Cbenab we see that the plain country, which we fol¬ 
lowed in its extent to the Jhelum river, is bounded on the north by bills 
of the same character as those on the Jamu side of the ChenSb. Especi¬ 
ally for the first 20 miles west from that river do the ranges correspond 
fairly closely with those enumerated on the eastern side. But it should 
here be noticed that the run of the hills has changed; an examination of 
the map will show that east of Jamu the hills trend in a direction varying 
from west-north-west to north-west, while past that place the run becomes 
more northerly, and of the outermost range is due north ; at the Chenib 
river the other change occurs; just beyond it the ridges have a direction 
of some 20° south of west, which they hold for many miles, till, gradually 
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curving round, the inner ones at all events regain their north-westerly 
direction. From the first summit of the high mountains, a ridge nearly 
7,000 feet high, called Dragarf Thfir, behind Paunf, a view can be obtained, 
which shows all the outer hill region—the parallel ridges, the intervening 
flats, the curving of the ranges as their direction follows the changing 
strike of the rocks which constitute them, plainly as in a map; for n 
length of a hundred miles each separate ridge can be traced from this com¬ 
manding spot. 

To return to the part behind Aknur. The outermost range is of pebbly, 
jungle-covered bills sloping easily to tire plains, but showing a steep lall in¬ 
wards; this escarpment is one of perhaps 800 feet; it is succeeded at its 
foot by a plateau much cut through by ravines,—so much so, that the eye 
does not at once distinguish that the summits are indeed so far flat and so 
much at one level, as to justify the name of table-land; its level must be 
quite 2,000 feet above the sea ; a good portion of it is hare rock, the rest 
is covered with brushwood and has scattered piue trees; only here and 
there are bits of tilled land, by which a small population is supported ; the 
ravines cut through it to a depth of some hundreds of feet, making steep 
cliffs of sandstone rock. 

Farther to the north, the rock rises up from this plateau for a great 
many miles, with a slope of from ]U° to 2U°, coinciding with the dip 
of the beds, regularly for 1,000 or 1,230 feet, till a level of more than 8,000 
feet above the sea is reached ; thus a bold, narrow ridge is formed which con¬ 
tinues regularly for many miles with but small indentations : the surface is 
in great part rocky, but still bears many trees of the long-leafed pine. The 
ridge is sharp and narrow ': the farther slope is yet steeper than that rocky 
one : it is an escarpment properly and geologically so called and a really fine 
instance of one; for 20 miles without a break it continues with a face of 
1,000 feet of vertical height, at a slope of, in some parts, 45°, in some rather 
less, everywhere marked by variations according to the alternate^ outcrop 
of beds of sandstone and of clay. The name of this ridge is Kali Thfi,r oi 
Black Range {q.v.). As we look from the summit of this towards the inte¬ 
rior, we cau learn about the character of the ground iu the remainder of the 
breadth of the outer hills. 

We see first that at the foot of this escarpment stretches a flat valley 
1 or 2 miles wide; this is one of the duns, and probably it corresponds 
with that of Dausal, on the other side of the Chenab. This valley, though 
it may be called in a general way, and as compared with the ridges that, 
bound it, a flat, is broken by lines of sandstone rock that project up, sti 
a good part of it is cultivated in terraced fields; again, it is cut into, or 
the greater part of its length, by a great gully, narrow, 200 feet eep, 
that carries off the drainage to the Chenab river; farther west, owever» 
the direction of the drainage alters and the streams flow into the inawar 
Tawi. 
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Still looking from our escarpment-summit, we see that beyond the valley 
lio numerous low lines of hills, an alternation of nairow ridgea and hollows, 
whose surface is mostly covered with brushwood; these oecupy some miles 
•of width; behind them rise the bolder slopes of the higher mountains in 
rich dark colours, intermingled brown and green, backed by the distant 
snowy peaks. 

West of the Minawar Tawf, the ridges, plateaus, and hollows do not 
continue to correspond with those we hare traced out; new ridges appear 
in the line of the valleys; others disappear, others coalesce. In fact, a new 
series of ranges has arisen, generally resembling those we have been 
looking at, but not individually representing them. By Bhimbar what 
may be the continuation of Kill Thar approaches nearer to the plains. 
Beyond, from the neighbourhood of that place and of Naoshera north¬ 
westward, extend several bold lines of hill, parallel ridges, with narrow hol¬ 
lows between them, themselves broken by lines of rock. These ranges are 
commonly 8,000 feet high ; parts of them rise several hundred feet above 
that, and so continue for a good distance; the highest point marked by the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey is as much as 4,891 feet. 

While from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar such hills as these run with 
a regular direction to the north-west as far as our boundary, the Jhelum, 
there exists more directly to the west of it a wide spread of lower hills 
which, no doubt, are geologically the equivalents of our first outermost range, 
which had lately, as we came west, become almost combined with the others, 
but now again has separated from them, and composes this broad tract, of 
which some detail must be given. From the plain, by the left bank of the 
Jhelum, bare hills rise on the north somewhat quickly, to a not lofty ridge, of 
which the highest point is about 800 feet above the flat; the top of the 
rise is the steepest part; it is an escarpment facing south, compcsed 
of beds of clay, sand, and pebbles. From the main ridge, which runs east 
and west, there jut out to the south very narrow spurs, quite sharp ridges, 
separated by gullies ; on the north of it the ground slopes with an incline at 
first of 4° or 5°, and afterwards with a much lower one, down to the town 
of Mirpur, the dip of the beds about coinciding with this slope. Near the 
top, all tlie soil is of pebbles; lower down, the sloping plateau is sandy 
loam ; this too is cut through by steep-sided ravines. Then, in one direc¬ 
tion, this broken ground abuts against the more marked ridges of sand¬ 
stone hills before mentioned, and in the other falls gradually to the valley 
of the Punch river. 

The variation of this tract from the general run and character of the 
hills Dear is due to some bendings of the strata in a direction different 
from that of the main disturbances. 

North of Clmomuk, there is first a partial repetition of the characters 
of the ground at Mirpur; there is comparatively low ground, and a line of 
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pebble bills. Here the dip is south, Chaomuk being in a synclinal, or 
perhaps a basin. Then a few miles further north we come into irregular 
ground, made by low parallel ridges of sandstone : line succeeds line, gra¬ 
dually rising in height, and so we find ourselves again among the marked 
ridges, the continuation of those before pointed out as extending to the 
north-west. 

The lower bills lately passed had such trees as those of the Jamu jun¬ 
gle, the acacias and others, with the undergrowth *' brenkar “ 3hrub; on 
the higher ridges is forest of long-leafed pine. 

So varied in form is all this ground, that it is difficult to do more 
towards its description than this, without going into such detail as could 
hardly be followed. Suffice it to say that, up to a line running north¬ 
west through Kotli, we find those characters which have more than once 
been described; there are ridges composed of sandstone rock sometimes 
gently sloping on one side and steep on the other, sometimes steep on 
both and sharp; some of these ridges continue for a distance, others 
quickly change or combine; between them are hollows, sometimes narrow, 
sometimes wider flats, lines of rock spring up, so to say, in the line of the 
valleys, and, increasing as one follows them, become in turn important 
hills ; gullies or ravines that at this present time effect the drainage of the 
ground, the latest made set of hollows, now cross the lines of rock, now 
run parallel to them, at times but little below the general surface, at 
others cutting below (it to a depth of a hundred or two feet. 

As we approach the Jhelum, we find more sudden falls of the streams 
and steeper slopes of the hills, the comparatively low level of that line of 
drainage having induced a greater denuding power in the streams near. 

All this makes a country curiously varying in its detail and almost 
bewildering, until the eye gets somewhat accustomed to . its characters, 

:aid enables thettaind to refer them to the causes that originated them— 
causes which cannot here be dilated on, but,in a few words, may be spoken 
of as sub-aerial denudation, acting on strata that have a generally persist¬ 
ent strike, but an even varying dip : strata of different hardnesses, and in 
respect of that quality subject to local changes. 

Region of the Middle Mountains .—The phrase Middle Mountains is one 
that has been adopted for convenience, to denote both a certain tract and 
a certain character of mountain. 

The Middle Mountains are those which occur between the outer 
hills aud the high ranges. They begin (reckoning from the plains) along 
a line that starts from a point 8 or 10 miles north of Basaoli, and runs 
just north of the towns of Ramnagar, Rfasi, and Rajaorf; thence its course 
is less definable, but it takes a general north-westerly direction towards 
Mozafarabad. The northern boundary of the tract is made by the two 
lofty mountain ranges (or the two divisions of one mountain range, which¬ 
ever they may be considered), one of which, coming from the south-east, 
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ends off at Kishtwdr, while the second is the Panjal range that overlooks 
Kashmir, 

The width of the tract between these two boundaries is as much as 
40 miles on the east; from that it gradually lessens to 10 miles near Rajaorf; 
towards the north-west it again spreads, and then, as before said, has less 
definite bounds. 

This space is occupied by a mass of mountains, cut into by ravines, or 
divided by more important, but still narrow, valleys, with hardly one wide 
flat space, whether plateau or valley bottom. Its elevation is in general 
between 4,000 and 12,000 feet; some few valleys reach below, and some 
peaks rise above those limits. 

The form of the mountains bears a great contrast to that of the outer 
hills. These were shown to be ridges more or less parallel, separated by 
flat valleys, sometimes narrow, sometimes wide, with the main lines of 
drainage cutting across,—that is, through the ridges. On the other hand, 
the Middle Mountains are ridges of varying irregular direction, that 
branch again and again, like the twigs of a tree; the chief ridges are at 
the same time the more important watersheds. 

Looking from a geological point of view, we may say that there is not 
the same correspondence between the direction of the ridges and the strike 
of the beds as there is among the outer hills. 

The elevation of these mountains is sufficient to give a completely tem¬ 
perate character to the vegetation. 

Middle Mountain» of the Keif. —West of the meridian of Jamu, these 
mountains have not such a wide area, nor one whose boundary with the 
outer hills is so well defined as is the case on the east. 

Just west of the Chenab, behind Paunf, a ridge, which corresponds to the 
one we traced as far as that river from the east, rises suddenly and towers 
above the outer hills which lie to the south of it. This is called the 
Dragari Thar (q v.). 

Looking to the north from the gummit we get a general view of this 
mountain tract, which shows it to have the same characters as that around 
Ramban and Badraw&r. We see a number of ridges, some parallel for a 
short distance, some branching, spreading out in innumerable spurs in 
every direction. The lower parts are dotted with chil-trees and with 
patches of cultivation. The higher ranges bear thick forests of the other 
pine. These mountains are in the tract called Budil, which is drained by 
the Ans river. Beyond appears the snowy Panjal, the southern boundary 
of Kashmir, which at this part is a complete ridge nowhere broken by a gap, 
only jagged by rocky peaks standing up out of the snow mass. By 
August and September all the snow melts away, except a few beds that 
have collected to a thickness by snowslips. 
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Vegetation .—The vegetation of the outer hills is for the most part of 
the dry, tropieal character. The vevv outermost ridge is covered with more 
or less dense forest of small-leaved acacias ( A . arabica and A. modest a, 
called by the people kikar and phulai, respectively), with some of the her 
tree (Zy typhus jujuba) intermingled, and an undergrowth of the shrub 
brenkar. This forest, which on the hills occupies a dry pebbly soil, some¬ 
times spreads down on to the loamy ground of the plains; probably in 
former times it grew over a larger area of the plain, and has since been gra¬ 
dually cleared. The greatest space of flat ground now occupied by it 
is close belcw Jamu, the forest having there been preserved by command. 

Further within the hills there is not such a growth as to make a forest ; 
it is rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same trees in a shrubby 
form, with euphorbia ( E . royltana or pentagon a) which grows to a large 
size, and occasionally mango, pipal, banydu, bambu, and palm {Phoenix syl- 
vestris). The streams that flow iu the narrow ravines among the sandstone 
hills have their edges adorned with oleander bushes. 

The long-leafed pine {Pinus longifolia, whose native names are chit and 
ehir), a tree whose needle foliage is of a light, bright-green colour, is usually 
first found as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
It has been found there at a height of 1,400 feet, but only in a stunted 
form. On the broken platoaus and dry hill-sides of 2,000 feet elevation, 
oue finds fair-sized trees of it scattered about at 3,000 and 4,000 feet; 
in favourable spots one finds whole woods of it, but even these are not so 
thick and close as the Pinus exeelsa which cover the higher hills. The 
highest range of Pinus longifolia seems to be 5,500 feet, or it may be a 
little more. 

The elevation of the Middle Mountains is sufficient to give a completely 
temperate character to the vegetation. Forests of Himalayan oak, of pine, 
spruce, silver fir, and deodar occupy a great part of the mountain slopes; 
tbo rest, the more sunny parts where forest trees do not flourish, is, except 
where rocks jut out, well covered with herbage, with plants and flowers 
that resemble those of Central or Southern Europe, 

Cultivation. —The plateaus between the ravines in the plain at the foot 
of the hills, though, as before said, somewhat dry, have in great part been 
brought under cultivation : as the crops here depeud entirely upon rain their 
yield varies much with the years. 

From both the lljh and the Tawf small irrigation canals are led, so that 
in certain restricted spaces the cultivation is of a more productive charac¬ 
ter. Below Akuur the Chen&b fertilises a tract called Bijwat, another of 
those places to which irrigation gives exceptional fertility. 

Of cultivated plants, we have in the lower hills nearly the same kind as 
in the Panjab, and over the whole area the same succession of two crops 
in the year. The winter crop, chiefly wheat and barley, is sown in 
December (sometimes earlier, and sometimes even later) and ripens in April; 
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the summer crop of maize, millet, and rice is sown in June and ripens in 
September or October. 

At one or two places (as at SyXlauf, near Rijaorf) rice is raised by rain- 
moisture alone, but most generally it depends on irrigation. Plantain and 
sugarcane, though not largely cultivated, grow fairly well. In the Middle 
Mountains cultivation has been carried to almost every place where it is 
practicable. Wherever, within the altitude that limits the growth of orops, 
the slope of the ground has allowed of it, the land has been terraced, and 
narrow little fields have been made, these settlements sometimes being of 
extent enough to support n village, sometimes sustaining but one or two 
families. 

Here, as in the outer hills, the tillage does not depend on irrigation, 
but on rain ; these mountains indeed get the best of the monsoon or rainy 
season; it is seldom that they suffer from drought, more often they suffer 
from an excess of downfall. Still the rainfall is not enough for the growth 
of rice; for this irrigation is wanted, but only in a few places can it be 
obtained; hence that crop is comparatively rare. 

It is only on the very lowest parts of this region of the Middle Moun¬ 
tains that two crops can be got from the same land. The times of growth 
of the two kinds of crop—of wheat or barley on the one hand, and of 
maize, rice, or millet on the other—in most parts overlap each other to an 
extent which varies with the height above the sea. Hence the wheat does 
not ripen till it is too late to sow maize or millet. But some land being 
reserved for the first kind of crop and some for the other, they have, in a 
sense, two harvests. 

Climate .—For climate in the outer hill region the year maybe divided, 
as iu the plains of India, into three seasons; here they thus extend 
The hot weather, from April to June. 

The rain, from July to September. 

The cold weather, from October to March. 

Taking the more inhabited portion of the tract, of which the altitude may 
be from 1,200 to 2,000 feet, we find that in May and June they ex¬ 
perience a severe heat; the rocky surface of the ground becomes intensely 
heated, and gives rise to hot winds, which blow sometimes with regularity, 
sometimes in gusts. At night the temperature falls to a greater extent than 
it does at the same season in the plains of the Panjab; for the rocky sur¬ 
face loses its heat again, and the irregularities of form produce currents 
which tend to mix the heated air with the cooler upper strata. The rains 
beginning first among the higher mountains, spread down to the outer 
ranges in the latter half of June, and, though often breaking off, seldom 
cease for the season without affording moisture enough for the bringing 
on of the summer crops. 

The rains ending in September, the country is left dry for a time; its 
uneven form prevents the soil from retaining much moisture; by the drying 
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of the country, and the decline of the sun's power, cold weather is intro¬ 
duced. This is a delightful season—a pleasant bright sun and a cool bracing 
air make it refreshing and invigorating after the dry heat of the first 
part of the summer and the warm moisture of the latter months. This 
bright cold weather is, however, varied by rainy days, which bring rather 
a raw cold; showers may be expected about the 20th December, or be¬ 
tween that date and Christmas time; and on the higher ridges, at 3,000 
and 4,000 feet, snow falls, melting almost as soon as it falls. It is this 
winter rain which enables the peasant to proceed with the sowings for the 
spring crop, and on the occasional recurrence of such showers during the 
next three months he depends for that harvest which the increasing warmth 
of the months of March and April is sure to bring on well if the rain has 
been fairly plentiful. 

The only part of the year that is at all unhealthy is the latter half of 
the rain : the natives date the beginning of it from the flowering of the rice; 
it may be said to extend through part of August, September, and part of 
October; and during that time intermittent fever much prevails. The type 
of fever is somewhat worse than what abounds at the same season in the 
Panjfib : it is more of a jungle fever, less regular in its times, and less easily 
got rid of. In some years fever is exceedingly prevalent over the whole of 
the tract. 

In the Middle Mountains snow falls over all the tract. In the lower 
parts it just falls aud melts; but in most it stays for months, and in some 
as long as five months. 

Population .—The following are tho statistics extracted and translated 
from the Administration Report of Jamu and Kashmir for the year 1873 :— 


Hindus . 
Muhammadans 
Sundry Castes 

Men* „ . 

. 223,122 

. 174,271 

. 43,742 

Women. 

214,152 

163,273 

42,515 

Total. 

437,274 

337,544 

86,257 

Total 

. 441,135 

419,940 

861,075 


The plain at the foot of the hills, being for the most part capable of 
cultivation and in great part already cultivated, is thickly peopled ; every¬ 
where populous villages are to be found, but when we are once on the hills 
themselves, we meet with villages rarely, and these but small; scattered 
hamlets and scattered houses denote how scarce is land that can be made fit 
for tilling. 

Races, tribes, Sfc .—The outer hill tract is divided between two races— 
the Dogrds and the Chibhah's, A coincident line of division crossing the 
same country separates the Hindus and Muhammadans. In truth, it is chiefly 
the fact of the people in the western half having become Muhammadan 
that causes a difference in the population, for the two divisions are of one 
origiD not far removed. Before the introduction of the new faith, they were 
doubtless in part identical; but now the religious and social separation has 
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caused differences—national differences—to spring up, which justify the 
distinction here made. A description of these divisions will befouud under 
the headings Dogra, Rajput, ChibhSlf, &o., in the alphabetical part of this 
work. In the region of the Middle Mountains the pah£ris (q,v.) extend only 
as far west as Budil, in the valley of the Ans. At the south-east end of 
this region, where it borders on the Chamba country, there is a raco called 
Uaddfs {q.v.). 

Habitation *.—In the plain at the foot of the hills the villages are clumps 
of low, flat-roofed mud huts, not inviting in look, yet commodious for the 
people with their kind of life. Near the grassy jungle tracts the villages 
are composed of pretty thatch-roofed houses. 

In the duns of the outer hills a village is a collection of low huts, with 
flat tops, mud-walled, mud-floored, and mud-roofed. The floor and walls 
are neatly smeared with a mixture of cowdung and straw. The roofs are 
timbered either with wood of one of the acacias or with pine. They are 
supported by one or more pillars, which are capped with a cross piece some 
feet in length, often ornamented with carving that makes a wide capital 
beneath the beam. 

There is no light in the rooms but what may come in at the opened 
door, or through the chinks of it when closed, such a complete shutting 
out of air being equally useful in the very hot and in the cold weather. 
The substance of the hut is a very had conductor of heat, and this character 
tends to keep tho interior of an equable temperature. 

In front of the cottage is a level, smooth space, nicely kept, where the 
people of the house spend nearly half their time, and where their cooking 
utensils are arranged. The whole cottage is, as a rule, neatly kept and 
carefully swept; those of the higher castes, especially Brahmins and Rhjputs, 
considering their appliances, are admirable in this respect. The larger vil¬ 
lages and tho towns have what is called a baz&r, a double row of shops, 
each of which consists of much such a hut, with its floor raised 2 or 3 
feet above the street, and with a wider doorway, and in front of it a veran¬ 
dah, where the customer may ooine and sit with the shopkeeper to transact 
business. (Drew.) 

JAMVJ—Lat. 32° 44'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 1,200'. 

The^eapital of the province of that name, and the residence of the ruler 
of Kashmir; it is situated on the right bank of the Tawi river, about 
27 miles north-east of the British cantonment and city of Sialkfit. It is 
also the head-quarters of the government of the Jamu districts. 

All the countries that compose the Jamu and Kashmir territories are 
governed from it. The positiou of Jamu, with relation to the whole ex¬ 
tent of the dominions, is not one that would have been selected for a 
capital. Its distance from Kashmir, the most populous of them, and its 
still greater distance from the northern and eastern portions, renders it 
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inconvenient, and, for the inhabitants of those farther countries, almost 
inaccessible. The additions to the original principality of Jamu having 
been made to it in every direction but that of the Panjib, the capital has 
at last been left almost at the edge of its large dependencies. 

The town is built upon the summit of the first wooded sloping ridge 
that rises from the plains of the Panjib, at the place where it is divided 
by a narrow ravine, which allows an exit to the Tawi river on its way to 
its junction with the Chenib. The town lies upon the right bank of the 
ravine, at an elevation of about 150 feet above the bed of the river;and 
the white buildings of the place and of the numerous temples, with their 
gilded domes, are seen glistening in the sun from a great distance in 
the plains. 

The road from Jamu to Srinagar crosses the Banilifil pass, the distance 
being about 163 miles, divided into eleven marches; the last 33 mileB 
between Islamabad and the capital may be accomplished by water. 

There is a regular postal establishment of runners in operation along 
this route, the time occupied in the transmission of letters between Jamu 
and Srinagar being about forty-eight hours ; emergent despatches are 
forwarded by pony express, which covers the distance in twenty-six hours ; 
the line is extended from Jamu to Sialkdt: a telegraph wire now connects 
Jamu with Sialkftt and also with Srinagar; expresses therefore are seldom 
necessary. [Wingate.) 

The Taw{ is usually about 100 yards wide, and is fordable when 
the waters are not in flood, but during the rains it is subject to 
fresbets, when the river rises very suddenly, and is transformed into a 
mighty torrent, about 300 yards in breadth, at the ferry which is situated 
just below the Bao Fort and the city. A bridge of boats connects the 
town with the Sialkfit road. In heavy Hoods it is more or less carried 
away and at such times boats are unable to cross, the only communication 
being carried on by meaDB of masake or inflated skins, which the native* 
use with great dexterity, conveying travellers across in perfect safety on 
a bed lashed to two large buffalo or nllghai skins. To avoid the bridge 
toll, foot-passengers still prefer to wade when possible. {Wingate.) 

To reach the town after crossing the Tawi river, we have to pass through 
a copse, beyond which we find ourselves at the principal gate, placed at the 
top of a short but steep ascent. The bullock-carts, that up to this point 
have been the great means of goods traffic, are left here, and their contents 
are brought into the city, mostly on men’s backs. A diversion has now 
been made to the right, up whioh it is possible to take carts, and a good 
carriage-road is now under construction, up to the palace. {Wingate) 

At the gate are stationed a guard, writers whose business it is to report 
arrivals, and custom-house messengers. After passing this entrance, in 
doing which we come on to a plateau, we advance on more level ground 
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along; a wide street or bazar, which gives the promise of a comfortably-built 
town; but a little farther, and one becomes lost in a maze of narrow streets 
and lanes of low single-storied houses and little narrow shops. The way is 
crowded and business brisk, and most of the people have a well-to-do 
look. A mile or so of this, on a gradual rise, brings us to the centre of 
interest of the place, an open, irregular square, called the mandi, or public 
place. The mandi is the spot where all the business of government is 
done ; it is entirely surrounded by government buildings. On three sides 
are public offices, built with considerable taste; their lower stories have a 
line of arches that suit the native practice of doing business half out of 
doors. The farther side of the square has a nearly similar building, where 
the maharaja holds his ordinary daily darbar or court. Behind this is seen 
the more lofty pile of the inner palace. The area of Jamu is about a 
square mile. The town is bounded on two sides by the cliff or steep Blope 
that overhangs the river-bed. 

The houses in the city are built principally of round stones and mud ; 
they are single-storied, and have flat roofs; some, however, in the upper 
portion of the town are of brick, and have been built by the court people 
or by the richer merchants of the place. Then at one edge of the town, 
in a picturesque situation overlooking the river-valley, is the house used 
by the Resident, and near it are a d&k bungalow and a few other houses. 
The convex-curved spires of the Hindu temples are conspicuous objects ; the 
principal one, in the lower part of the town, is a plain but fine, well- 
proportioned building; and in the same quadrangle with it is a smaller 
gilt-domed temple, built in memory of Maharaja Gulab Singh. New 
temples arise; of lath years several have been built: one of these has been 
erected by the chief minister. Ab one approaches Jamu through the 
plain, its tall spire and gilt pinnacles cateh the eye from afar, the most re¬ 
markable building being the “ Ajaib Gbur” or “ Hall of wonders,” built 
for the use of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

To the west of the town is the parade ground, an open grassy plain, on 
the north of which, surrounded by a high wall, is situated the magazine 
and military stores. 

The garrison of Jamil musters about two thousand strong; with the 
exception of about two hundred artillery and cavalry, it is composed entirely 
of infantry. 

To the west of the parade ground and town, on the edge of the jungle 
and ravine, is another strip of wall with bastions at intervals; quarters for 
a regiment of infantry are built along its inner side; this wall apparently 
would offer little resistance to artillery. 

Near the palace are workshops with iron foundry and other appliances. 

Jamu is not well supplied with water, except during the rainy season, 
when the numerous tanks and pools fill; at other times the inhabitants have 
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recourse to the river, and to two wells in a ravine close to its bank, one of 
which is appropriated to the Muhammadans and the other to the Hindus; 
the quality of the water in these wells is gaid to be bad. 

An annual fair has lately been established at Jamu; it commences on 
the 20th November, and His Highness the Maharaja encourages trade by 
offering prizes for the best goods exhibited. During the continuance of 
the fair the customs duties are likewise reduced to half the ordinary rates. 

Jamu now contains the State mint, which has been removed from 
Srinagar. The stamping is effected by machinery driven by steam-power • 
with this exception all the other processes are dependent on hand labour. 
From an inspection of the coins struck, it is evident that the dies used are 
not identical; the difference probably arises from each die being separately 
cut by hand, instead of being moulded from that first made. 

On the east side of the town, overlooking the river and vis-a-via to the 
Bao fort, there is a large house built by the late maharaja for the accom 
znodation of his European guests. It has recently been set aside as a 
dwelling place for the Resident, who has to occasionally stay at Jamu ; it 
contains two reception-rooms and four bed-rooms; in the same enclosure are 
two small bouses, which visitors are permitted to occupy. There is also 
a fairly good dak bungalow for ordinary travellers. On the left bank of 
the Tawi, near the ferry, there is a brick sar&i sheltering about one 
hundred and fifty persons. From this sarai a path leads through the 
jungles to the north, towards the Bao Fort; the stony bed of a torrent 
has to be crossed, and the path leads up the steep bank to the village 
of Bao, which lies to the east of the fort; it consists of about fifty 
mud-built houses with flat roofs, and contains one or two banias' 
shops. About the village there are patches of cultivation surrounded 
with walls made of piled stones. The village stands on somewhat higher 
ground than the fort, separated from it by an open space of about 
150 yards. The fort is situated at the extremity of the ridge about 150 
feet above the level of the river; it is an oblong, the north and south 
fuoes measuring about 150 yards, and the east and west about 100 yards ; 
on the north and west it overhangs the steep banks of the river, which are 
covered with jungle; on the east and south sides it is protected by a 
ditch about 85 feet broad and 20 feet deep, by the edge of which there 
is a wall of boulders about 5 feet high; the entrance is on the south 
side, where the ditch is crossed by a temporary bridge. The fort is built 
of dressed stone, and the walls, which are about 85 feet high, are 
pierced for musketry, but would not appear to be substantial enough to bear 
artillery; there is a flanking tower at each corner and in the middle of 
each face, except on the east side. The garrison is said to be supplied 
with water from wells within the fort. About 100 yards from the south 
side, on the edge of the glacis, there is a stone building used as a store- 
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house for grain. As has been remarked, the village, which would afford 
secure cover to an attacking force, lies on rather higher ground than the 
fort; hut it is not otherwise commanded by any heights at a nearer dis¬ 
tance than about a mile. The fort is connected with the town by a tele¬ 
graph wire*. 

The town of Jamu was at the zenith of its prosperity about the year 
1775, in the reign of Ranjit Dehu, the eighty-first in a long line of Rajput 
princes who trace their descent from Dalfp, the younger of the Bdgju heroes 
who migrated to Jamu from the hereditary estates of the family near 
Oudh, about the year 527 B.C. Shortly before Raja Ranjit Dehu's 
death, the town of Jamu is stated to have increased to about 3£ miles 
in circumference, with a population of about 150,000 souls. It was then 
considered an opulent, flourishing, and promising place, having for its 
residents numerous wealthy men from the Panjab. The building of the 
present palace of Jamu was commenced in this reign. The Bhow section 
of the reigning family established itself on the opposite bank of the river, 
and carried on a long and bloody war with its neighbours and kinsmen, 
the Jamwalle. The fort of Bao was commenced by Gulab Dehu in the 
beginning of Drupe Dehu’s reign, and ultimately finished by Rdja Ranjit 
Dehu, who not only pacified his inimical brethren, but ultimately reduced 
them to a state of submission. 

Jamu, though it is a good deal resorted to for trade and other business, 
is not usually liked by natives as a place to live in. Water is either obtain, 
able from the tauks, and this is not really fit for drinking, or has to be 
fetched from the river below. Fuel is dear from the strict preservation of 
the forest. ( Hiigtl—Vigne — Smt/lh — llervey—•Gird less tone — Drew.) 

JANGALWAR—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 34'. Elev. 4,100'. 

A village on the left bank of the Chenab, on the Jamu-Kisbtwdr route. 

JA NOT A—Lat. 33° V. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawav, containing sixteen bouses, which are scattered on the 
slopes of the mountain above the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, 
opposite Doda. The inhabitants are Hindus of the Thakur class. 

JARAL— 

A caste of Hindu Rajputs. The designation is also used by the Muham¬ 
madans (ChibhaKs). {Dt< .v.) 

JARVA TSO—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A small lake near the village of Katsura in Pakistan, in the Indus valley. 
It, is some three quarters of a mile long and 300 or 400 yards broad. To 
this lake there is no inlet of water, except a little waste from the irrigation 
and on one side a spring: there is also no visible outlet; its waters fall in 
winter and rise in summer, but to no great exteut. That part of a moraine 
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which bounds the lake towards the mountain-side is a great, steep hank 
made up of masses of rock, of gneiss, or of schist, piled up to a height 
of 350 or 400 feet; the pieces of rock composing it are large. The water 
of the lake is beautifully clear. (Drew.) 

JASMIRGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A fort cf the Jasrota zilla, sitated between the Tarna and Bey nalas. 
It is an old site, but was chiefly built by Raja Lai Leo (between A.D, 
1814 and 1830), and put into thorough repair and strengthened by Raj4 
Hira Singh. At the same time the village was removed to h new site 
about a mile distant, called Hirnnagar. The fort is a large square building, 
with broken ground in the vicinity, and ouly slightly higher than the 
neighbouring hillocks. It has one large gateway facing south, and within, 
the space is empty, except for a row of dwelling-huts and store-rooms under 
the rampart all round, except on the east side. The place is falling out of 
repair. Two small brass cannon are kept. At the north-east corner is a 
very deep and fine well, built throughout of brick and said to have a good 
supply of water. The fort is built of brick. It is occupied by a guard of 
about fifteen men. (Wingate.) 

JASROTA—Lat, Long. Elev, 

A district in the Jamu province, lying immediately west of the Ravf, 
and between the plains of the Panjab and the Ramnagar district. In the 
census of 1873 it was computed to have a population of 73,354, composed 
of 58,279 Hindus, 10,243 Muhammadans, and 4,832 of various castes. 
The district comprises the tahsils of Jasmirgarh, ‘Kathua, and Basaoli. 
(Drew.) 

JASROTA—Lat. 82° 29'. Long. 75° 28'. Elev. 

The head-quarters of the district of the same name, lying to the south of 
the province of Jamu. It is built on a hill, on the right bank of the Wuj 
stream, an affluent of the Ravi. The situation of Jasrota is much more 
romantic than the place itself. The hill on which the raja’s house is situ, 
ated is ornamented with four small towers ; a huge irregular arch leads to 
the paltry bazar and to the raja’s residence, hlot far from the place is a 
chalybeate spring, having a disagreeable taste of iron. Hugel states 
that at 7 a.m. its temperature was 80°, while that of the air was only 56°. 
(Hiig el.) 

jAt— 

A caste. There are many Muhammadanised Jats in Chibbal; the Jat is 
the prevailing cultivating caste in the Panjab, but it occurs but rarely in 
Lugar. (Drew.) 

JAT GALI—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village said to contain four houses inhabited by Hindus; it is situated 
6 kos to the south-east of Rambati, on the road towards Doda. 
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JATTI—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, lying above the left bank of the LidarKhol stream, 
close to its junction with the Chandra Bliaga. It contains three houses 
inhabited by Hindus, and is surrounded by cultivation. 

JAUBYOR—Lat. 83° 55'. Long. 75° S'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, about three-quarters of 
a mile west of Awantipur, of which place it may be considered to form a 
part. One of the celebrated temple ruins is situated close to it. 

JENKER-Lat. 82° 33'. Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Basaoli district, situated on the crest of the 
hill a few miles north of that town, to the west of the path leading towards 
Badrawar. It is inhabited exclusively by Hindus. 

This village is held in jagir by Jawala Sahai. 

JETT I—Lat 34° 18'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

The name of the ravine on the east side of the Tutmari Gali, between the 
Hamal pargana and Karnao valley; the stream which flows through it 
forms the source of the Marwar river, ( Montgomerie .) 

JEZAN—Lat. SS* 10'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A village consisting of four houses surrounded by a patch of cultivation; 
it lies a few miles west of Doda, below the path leading towards Bagu. 

JHELUM— 

The Jhelum river takes its name from the town of Jhelum, in the Panjfib, 
beneath which it flows. In Kashmir it is called Buhat, a contraction of the 
Sanscrit Vitasta, which the Greeks slightly altered to Hydaspes. 

The Jhelum drains the whole valley of Kashmir, and the reputed sources 
of its principal feeders are all esteemed holy. The river may be considered 
to he formed near the village of Kanabal, just north-west of Islamabad, 
where its headwaters, the Arpat from the nortb-east, aud the Bring and 
Sandran from the south-east, unite. Two or three miles north of Islamabad 
the Jhelum receives the Lidar, which rises in the gnows north of the Shisha 
Nag, and which contributes a volume of water scarcely inferior to that of 
the Jhelum. 

A few miles north of Bij Behara it receives the united waters of the 
Veshau and Rembiara rivers, both of which flow down from the Panjal 
mountains, the former stream rising in the holy fount of Konsa Nag and 
the latter in the Nandan Sar and Bhag Sar. 

At Srinagar it receives the Dudh Gauga stream, which also rises in the 
Panjal range. Below the city of Srinagar, at the village of Shadipur, it 
is joined on the right bank by the Sind, which is the largest of all its tri¬ 
butaries in the valley. Besides these it is fed by numerous smaller streams 
and mountain torrents, aud its waters communicate with those of the Dal 
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Anehar, and Manas Bal lakes. From its junction with the Sind river the 
Jhelum continues its north-westerly course to the Wular lake, which it 
leaves above the town of Sopur, and then flows on in a south-westerly 
direction to Baramula, receiving midway the waters of the Pohru river, the 
drainage of the north end of the Kashmir valley. 

The whole length of the Jhelum from its source to Baramula is 150 miles. 

Here it leaves the Kashmir valley hy a narrow gorge, and after a course 
of 190 miles more through the hills it reaches the plains near Jhelum. 

The whole mountain course of the Jhelum from beyond Vernag to 
Mangla is 380 miles, and its fall is about 8,000 feet, or 21 per mile. 

From the hills to its junction with the Chenab, between Jliung and Ucb, 
its general direction is south-westerly, and its length about 240 miles. Its 
whole length from its source to its confluence with the Chenab is therefore 
about 620 miles. 

From Baramula to MozafarabSd the Jhelum, which is here called simply 
the Dariya, pursues a westerly course for 80 miles. 

The total fall between these places is 2,800 feet, or 35 feet per mile, 
and the character of the river entirely changes from a placid and sluggish 
stream to a roaring torrent. 

At Mozafarabad the Kishan Ganga (a large river from the snowy 
mountains to the north) falls into the Jhelum. Its water is always cool 
and good for drinking. ( Plotoden .) 

Below Mozafarabad, the Jhelum sweeps suddenly round to the south, and, 
after receiving at Rora the Kunara or Nainsuk river, continues the same 
course to the town of Jhelum, a distance of 140 miles. The road between 
Srinagar and Man crosses it by an iron bridge suspended between masonry 
piers, near the village of Kohala, where there is likewise a ferry. The fall 
in this part of the river is 1,400 feet, or 10 feet per mile. 

Breadth .-**’At Islamabad tho breadth of the stream is 120 feet, with 
a maximum depth of 12 feet 3 iuches. 

In its course through the city of Srinagar, tho channel of the river is 
narrowed to 250 and even to 200 feet, with a varying depth of from 6 to 
12 feet. 

Banks .—In the Minawar district the Jheltun flows often between steep, 
rocky banks, several hundred feet high ; anon it reaches a spot where a ravine 
coming down makes its margin accessible; again for a time more gradual 
slopes, or smaller cliffs that edge some plateau, form its banks; still again it 
comes between high cliffs, and in deep curves finds its way round loftier 
promontories, such nearly-isolated spots being often crowned with a fort, ns 
where Rdmkfit and Mangla stand ; then, at last, it debouches into the plain, 
where it is bounded by low banks, and finds room to spread out and divide, 
to form islands with its ever-varying channels, and otherwise disport itself 
as a river delighted to have escaped from the mountains that restrained it. 
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In the Kashmir valley the immediate banks of the stream are level and 
unvaried: their height above the water may be 15 feet when the river is 
low, as in winter; but on the snow melting the river rises, and if at that 
time there is two or three days' rain, the additional volume of water is 
enough to make the river overflow. Against this the bank is all along 
artificially raised a few feet, but a heavy and continuous fall of rain will 
make the river overtop that bank as well, and produce a flood over all the 
flat, which may cause considerable damage to the crops over an area of 
many square miles. At Rora the banks overhang the river in high verti¬ 
cal precipices and are at least 150 yards apart. 

At Tliaudali the ground forms a low, flat, semicircular reach, but little 
raised above the channel of the river, whilst the opposite (right) bank 
shelves precipitously to the water’s edge. 

Navigation .—From Islamabad to Baramula the river is navigable 
throughout its entire course, about 60 miles, except in seasons of unusual 
drought; and its waters teem with fish. The fail is only 400 feet in 120 
miles, or 3’33 feet per mile, and the average rate of the current is about 
14 miles per hour, or even less. 

The river is much used for navigation; it is the great highway of Kash¬ 
mir. The goods that come from India by the Jamu road, over the Banihal 
pass, arc brought by land carriage—by coolies, ponies, or bullocks, as it may 
be, as far as Kanahal; thence boats take them to Srinagar. The boats float 
down the stream at the rate of 14 to 2 miles an hour. 

Below Baramula the river is not uavigable till it reaches the plain. 

Volume .—The stream is in places very sluggish, and the surface of the 
water covered with the green slime common to staguant pools. In December, 
Moorcroft found the river 210 feet broad, with a mean depth of 9 feet 
and a velocity of 2,400 feet per hour, or of 0-6666 feet per second, which 
gives a discharge of 1,150 cubic feet per second. At Sumbal, below the 
junction of the Sind river, the average depth of the water is about 14 
feet. On the 16th December, Trebeek found the depth of water from one 
to three fathoms. Assuming 12 feet as the average depth in Decem¬ 
ber, and the rate of the current at 2,400 feet per hour (the same as at 
Srinagar), the winter discharge of the united streams of the Jhelum and 
Siud rivers will be 2,480 cubic feet. 

At Baramula the discharge is probably not more, as the waters of the 
Pohru river may be supposed to supply the great loss by evaporation on the 
Wular lake. 

The total discharge of the Jhelum below Mozafarabad has been calcu¬ 
lated to be 3,500 cubic feet per second. 

The discharge of the Jhelum, as it enters the plains, has been estimated 
at 4,000 cubic feet. 

Valley .—By the banks of the river a flat plain lies, extending along the 
north-eastern side of the Kashmir valley from Islamabad north-westward 
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for more than 50 miles, with a width varying from 2 or 8 to 16 miles. 
The levels are 6,400 feet at Kanabal and Islamabad, 5,235 feet at Srina¬ 
gar, and 5,180 feet at the furthest point by the shore of the Wular lake; 
these show a fall of 165 feet in the first 30 miles, and 55 feet only in the 
next 24 miles; to the eye it is a complete level, but it does, in truth, Blope in 
the general direction of the river, which flows to an extent corresponding to 
the fall of the river. The flat is just like the alluvial flats that make the 
meadow-lands by the side of our English streams; its surface has been 
formed, as theirs has been, by deposition of sediment on the water over, 
flowing at flood-time ; here, however, it has not been kept in meadow, but 
has to a great extent been brought under the plough. The plain is nar¬ 
rowest 10 or 12 miles below Islamabad; about Srinagar and beyond it is 
wide. In this last part great portions of the flat are a marsh covered with 
water in spring and summer, and left dry in winter. Other portions are 
more permanently covered and make weedy lakes; at the north-west ex¬ 
tremity of the 50 miles of length there is a large expanse of water called 
the Wular lake, some 10 miles by 6 in extent. 

A few miles above Srinagar, on the left bank, is a; low marsh called 
Shalun, fed hy mountain streams. Another traot of water is the Dal lake. 
Farther down on the left bank, the streams fall into marshy expanses that 
are not permanently covered with water. These marshes are separated by an 
artificial bank from the river, but certain channels themselves banked for 
some distances allow of communication between. Small villages are seen 
on little pieces of ground, slightly above the level of the marsh, whose in¬ 
habitants get their living as much from the water as from the land round. 
In winter a great deal of the land becomes dry and affords some pasture. 
The river continues on, embanked. Various portions of grounds of the low 
marsh level have been recovered by embanking. Deposition of silt is also 
occurring, and tending to raise what is still subject to inundation, and to 
carry the channel of the river farther and farther out into the Wular lake, 
with which these marshes communicate. A mile or two below the Wular 
lake is the town of Sopur. The river goes on, winding through a flat 
country like that above Srinagar, and at about 18 miles from the lake llie 
stream reaches Baramula, where the gorge begins and the character of the 
river immediately chauges. 

From Baramula to Mozafarabad, a distance of 80 miles, the valley is 
narrow and confined by the spurs of two mountain ranges. On the north 
is the Kaj Nag. On the south is a ridge which starts from the Fanjab 
range at Gulmarg and continues for some 60 miles, along a great part of 
which its height is from 9,000 to 12,000 feet; it extends, narrowing, to the 
sharp bend of the river at Mozafarabad. There is a load along each side 
of the valley. The first 25 mileB of the gorge is through extremely 
fine scenery, of wooded mountain-slopes, broken by cliff-surfaces, that rise to 
great heights above the path. Some of the forest is of deodar, of which 
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much has been felled to be sent down the stream to Jhelum, for use in the 
Panjab, Villages are met with at intervals; after Baramula the houses are 
no longer of the fashion of Kashmir, but are flat-roofed. People of the 
Kaahmrn race extend about one day’s march down the valley, and after 
them one comes to the tribes called Kakka and Bamba. The villages are 
upon alluvial plateaus, at a considerable height above the river : on these 
plateaus, too, is a great deal of rice cultivation. 

The temperature of the valley below Baramula is much higher than in 
the Kashmir valley, from the hills running up at so steep an angle on both 
sides. Up the lateral streams are some rich aud fertile valleys, with small 
scattered villages in them. The chief wealth of the inhabitants are their 
buffaloes. The pasturage in the adjoining hills being very rich, they make 
large quantities of butter and ght. 

At Kohala the stream flows in a deep and narrow passage. Between 
Mozafarabad and Kohala the heat is insupportable,—full as the little 
hollows are with rice cultivation, and shut in on all sides by mountains. 
Dr. Bellew, marching from Kohala to Mozafarabad, thus describes the 
valley :— 

“ From Kohala to Chikar our route lay through the narrow winding pass of the river 
Jhelum, over an uninterrupted ta.lva strip, cut at intervals by deep ravines, through which 
pour the torrent feeders of the main stream below. On its shelving slopes are terraced 
flats of lice and maize cultivation, and the homesteads of its peasantry surrounded by their 
orchards and hedges. Between these occupied plots, the general surface of the uneven 
tract is set with a more or less abundant brushwood jungle. Above this river-bank tract 
the hills slope away to lofty peaks, presenting, iu infinite variety of surface, a vast 
extent of uniformly verdant pasture, which (broken by neither rock nor forest) spreads up 
their sides to the highest summits. At Chikar we left this tame sceDe, and passed on to a 
wooded region, the pine and cedar forests of which vie iu magnificence with the majestic 
heights they clothe." 


Bridges .—There are two iron bridges, viz., at Domel a new cantilever 
bridge, at Kohala a suspension bridge. 

The following kdddl bridges exist 


Number. 

Names. 

Length In 
yard*. 

Breadth In 
feet. 

Number of 
picra. 

Average depth 
of water iu 
feet. 

1 

Knnabal. 



66 

12 

i 

4* 

6 

2 

Bij Behdra 



100 

17 

3 

8 

Pam p dr . , 



132 

14 

4 

64 

4 


( Amfri Racial , 



134 

20 

5 

6 

s 

Hubba Racial 



97 

24 

3 

J 

6 


1 Fateh . « 



88 

17 

3 

j 

7 

e 

Zaina . * 



90 

24 

3 

[ 16 

8 

J5 

Haili 



82 

17 

3 

9 

A 

Naya 



75 

18 

3 

\ 

JO 


Suffa 



no 

19 

4 

J 

n 

Sumbal . 



112 

16 

4 

15 

12 

Sopdr . . 



214 

16 

3 

28 

13 

Buramdla 



146 

16 

0 

24 
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Above tJri the Jhelum has once been spanned by a stone bridge thrown 
across a very narrow part from cliff to cliff; but to judge from the lowness 
of the remaining portions of the abutments, the bridge must have been 
swept away by the very first extraordinary rise of the river. Opposite tJri 
the river is now crossed by a suspension bridge of leather ropes. Above 
Hattian there is a second suspension bridge, of twisted leather ropes, 258J 
feet in length ; and a third near Mozafarabad, just above the junction of 
the Kishan Ganga. There is a nara bridge at Rora. 

Floods.— The Jhelum is liable to flood on the melting of the snows, and 
if heavy and continuous rain comes at the same time, the river overflows 
its banks and destroys many square miles of crops. The flooding extends 
down to Srinagar: the water, however, does not enter its streets, for the whole 
space occupied by the city is made ground, being raised some feet above the 
natural level by the artificial accumulations of centuries. The environs, 
however, suffer from the flood ; the part where the English visitors dwell 
is sometimes covered, the bank constructed to defend it may give way or be 
overtopped. Drew has known 6 feet of water above the plain behind the 
visitors’ houses. 

Various descriptions of bridges.—Nara —a kind of rope-bridge. A single 
cord stretched across from bank to bank, and secured on either side to 
some projecting rock or firmly-set tree. The cord is furnished with a 
loop cradle, which is slung on to it by a forked piece of wood. This last 
forms the upper part of the cradle, which, when once adjusted, is irremov¬ 
able from the cord, though it slides freely backwards and forwards on it by 
shaking the cord. Dr. Bellew describes the passage of a man by one of 
these bridges:— 

“ He cautiously stepped down to the edge of the rock, pulled the cradle to him, 
seated himself in the loop, the sides of its single cord passing between his flank 
and arm on each side, and pushing off from the bank, at once shot half-way across j and 
now commenced the exciting part of the passage. In the outset the cradle with its 
fj 'ght slid down the slope of the cord with rapidity and ease ; but midway was brought 
to : stand-still in the sag produced by its weight. The man rested a moment to allow 
t! vibration of the cord to cease, and then commenced to finish his transit. This he 
dir by seizing the cord with both hands, and propelling himself forward by a sudden jerk 
of the legs, grabbing it a foot or two in advance ; and so on by a repetition of this process 
he worked his way up the slope to the other bank. The cord is nothing but a close, 
thick, and strong twist of a long climbing plant mixed with the straight twigs of a 
species of indigofera; but the cradle and shore fastenings are of raw hide in addition.” 

These bridges are only used where the banks are very steep and the 
stretch across uot very wide. They require repair every year, but are very 
strong and capable of crossing horses and sheep, which are, for the purpose, 
slung in the cradle as usual, and let gently down one slope by paying out 
a rope attached to it, and hauled up the other by a similar arrange¬ 
ment. 

The jhula bridge consists cf three ropes stretched across the stream, at 
a central height of 8 or 10 feet, between two buttress piers, built up of loose 
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boulders and brushwood faggots, at the ends of the current; Each pier 
slopes as a causeway on the laud side, and drops as a wall towards the water, 
whilst in its substance are imbedded several strong upright posts as sup¬ 
ports for the bridge ropes. These ropes are disposed across from side to 
side in the form of a triangle, so that a cross section would mark the points 
of a capital V, thus,—two parallel ropes forming the upper plane and a 
central one the lower plane. This disposition is maintained throughout the 
stretch by large V-shaped prongs of wood, which, at intervals of 4 or 
5 yards, are secured in position above and below by thongs of raw hide, 
and further strengthened above by a cording which is passed across be¬ 
tween the two upper points where they are fixed to those ropes. 

When, with a bridge of large span, there is a high wind, traffic is some¬ 
times stopped. Drew says the greatest span of a bridge of this sort that 
he knew is about 300 feet. Four-footed beasts cannot cross these bridges. 
Such a bridge as this is renewed every three years. 

The kaclal bridge .—These bridges are all made of deodar wood, upon 
the same plan, and are constructed in the following manner ; A triangular 
space, with its apex streamwards, is formed in the bed of the river by strong 
stakes, which are well driven down, and covered with planks on the outside, 
to a height of about 8 feet; this space is then filled with heavy stones, 
and forms the foundation of the pier. Each pier consists of alternate layers 
of deodar trunks. The trunks are placed about a foot, apart, and each suc¬ 
ceeding layer is broader than the previous one, and laid at right angles to 
it. The trunks are fastened together at their ends by strong wooden pegs. 
The piers are united by long and very stout deodar trunks, which stretch 
across from one to another, and which are laid about 2 feet apart. The 
platform consists of rough planks or slender poles, which are closely laid 
across the trunks which connect the piers, and fastened at each end by 
wooden pegs. In some eases over the platform there is a coating of grass 
and earth, and a railing on each side, but often there is neither. 

This kind of bridge is very strong aud durable, despite its rickety con¬ 
struction. 

The timber, being cedar, is very durable, and accidents rarely occur, 
owing to the elasticity of the construction, and the outlet afforded to 
sudden floods through the many passages in the substance of the piers. 
Dr. Bellew witnessed the behaviour of these bridges in the inundation of 
1869, and though they were nearly swamped by the flood, none of them 
gave way. 

The s/iindz, which is commonly used on the Indus and other rivers 
of the Panjab, is merely an inflated hide either of the ox or goat. Each 
skin is inflated by blowing through a wooden vent fixed in one of the fore¬ 
legs of the hide, and closed by a wooden plug of the same material. The 
little float thus formed is then held on the side of the stream till the rider, 
striding across it, passes each leg through a loop of strapping hanging 
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like a stirrup-leather on each side, and holding each vent plug in either 
hand, lays his chest upon the hide and plunges out into the current, pad¬ 
dling with arms and legs as in the act of swimming. Much dexterity and 
skill are required in the proper management of these wonderful little floats 
to prevent a sudden capsize. 

JHtlLA— 

A description of bridge. (See “ Jhelum”.) 

J HUNG—Lat. S3° 12'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A la’ge village in Naoshera, situated about a mile north of Mirpur, by the 
path leading towards Chaomuk. There are about eighty houses in this 
village, which is a very green spot in the arid plain; it contains, it is said, 
as many as thirty-two wells, which never dry. 

JING—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the top of the spur many hundred feet above the 
right bank of the Kishan Gangs river, near the junction of the Orslii 
stream. It lies above the path between Balugran and Mandal. 

JINGHANO—Lat. 32° 53'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A neat village in the province of Jamu, situated near the left bank of the 
Tawf, at the south-east end of the piaiu which extends from the Chenab at 
fixasi. There is a castle built on the steep bank of a raviue above tbe 
village. {Fig tie.) 

JINRALI—Lat. 32° 36'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated about 12 miles north of 
that town, on the road towai’ds Badrawar. The houses, which are much 
scattered, are surrounded by cultivation. There is a iaoli of clear cool 
water, shaded by trees, on the side of the path. 

JlCR— 

A Dogra caste. They ax-e the carriers, called kahars in the plains, whose 
occupations are the carriage of loads on the shoulder, including the palan- 
kin, and the management of flour-mills worked by water, {Drew.) 

JULAHS— 

Weavers, who form a large proportion of the Muhammadans of Jamu, so 
much so, that one ward of the town is called the “ weavers' quarter." In 
all probability they are descendants of the older Hindu inhabitants of the 
country who have, at different times, been converted to Muhammadanism. 
{Drew.) 

JURA—Lat. 84° 30'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, between Dari'al and Baran, The fields extend for a considerable 
distance along the river-bank. There are a few fruit and other trees 
about the village, which contains twenty bouses; among the inhabitants 
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are a carpenter and a blacksmith. A stream flows down through the north 
end of the village, irrigating the rice-fields. 

JURNIAL—Lat. 34° 3o'. Long. 75“ 3'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, situated at the edge of the forest on the slopes 
of the mountain above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is 
crossed by a rope suspension bridge, about midway between this village 
and Mazakoi, which lies above it on the same side of the river. 

Jurnial contains a masjid, and eight houses inhabited by zamfndarB, a 
muila, and a shepherd. The hill-sides above the village are extensively 
cultivated, and below it, to the north-west, a grassy plain extends along 
the river-bank. 

JUTlAL-—Lat. 35° 54'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 5,300'. 

A small hamlet in the Gilgit valley, 2 miles east of the Gilgit fort. 
It only contains about sixteen houses, out it overlooks the whole of 
Gilgit and would be a good site for cantoning troops. It gets its water 
from the Khomar nala. There are several water-mills at Jutiiil. 
(Barrow.) 

JUTIPC R—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

The place where the successful action was fought on the 5th July 1819, 
which gave Kashmir to the Sikhs; it is distant about 1 kos from Shu- 
pion, and is probably identical with the Chotipui a of the map, lat. 33° 41', 
long. 74° 50'. 
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KABHI—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the light bank of the Chenab, some miles north-east 
of Riasf. At this place, where the river is deep, tranquil, rather rapid, and 
about 200 yards wide, there is a rope bridge. Horses may be driven into 
the stream and crossed in safety. ( Vigne.) 

KABUTAR KHANA—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 78° 18'. Elev, 

A camping ground on the winter route to Yarkand by the Karakoram pass 
on the left bank of the Shyok, between Chang Jungle aud Hong-aylak, 
and just above the junction of the Changehenmo river, 

KACHGUL— 

A stream which forms the principal source of the Ramchu river. It rises 
on the slopes of the Panjal range, on the east side of the Choti Gali and 
Chitta Pani passes; the road leading towards those passes lies along the 
bank of the stream. (Allgood.) 

KACHI PlR—Lat. 35° 33'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A pass on the Skardu-Rondu road via the left hank of the Indus. The 
ascent is steep on both sides, especially on the Rondu side, the road being 
very bad. The road lies over a spur from the Suliman peak, the path by 
the Indus being nearly impassable. The pass opens in the beginning of 
April, when there is much enow, and it is said to be dangerous owing to 
the steepness of the side slopes. On the 19th June 1888, there was still a 
little snow on the pass, ( Aylmer.) 

KACHIL—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 10,800', approx. 

A pass on the road from Sharidi in the Kisban Ganga valley to Kroras 
and the Lolab. It lies at the head of the small stream which joins the 
Kishan Ganga at Sharidi. It is constantly used by laden animals, but is 
very difficult, for both ascent and descent are very steep. The Kachil 
valley is only inhabited during the summer months by a few Gujars, 
There is a pleasant camping place in it on this route. (Aylmer.) 

KACHNAMBAL-Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village in the Lar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Kanknai 
stream, at the western end of the Sind valley. 

KAD— 

The name of a stream which rises on the mountains at the north-west end 
of the Basaoii district, aud flows in a south-easterly direction, joining the 
Ssiowa in lat. 32° 41', long. 75° 51', below the village of Beakan. Just 
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above the junction, it is crossed by a bridge on the path between Basaoli 
and Badrawar, 

KADAL— 

A description of bridge. (See " Jhelum.” ) 

KAFI DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,500'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, three marches 
east of Gulbashem. ( Montgomerie.) 

KAG—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, very prettily situated on the sloping 
ground at the foot of lofty pine-clad hills, due east of the Lai Khan-ki- 
Garhi. It commands a fine view of the Kashmir valley and the Wular 
lake in the distance. 

Vigne states that this village is probably the ancient Khagi mentioned 
in the annals of Kashmir as containing a spring from which the old Hindu 
kings used sometimes to send for the water they drank. The spring, which 
is now called the Gunj Nag, lies about a quarter of a mile to the south of 
the village; it is enclosed by a tank of rough stones, and the water, which 
is pure and cold, has a curious effect, bubbling up in numerous places 
through the sandy bottom. The natives assert that in winter the water 
becomes warm, and Vigne refers to a warm spring in the neighbourhood. 
Prom the traces of carving on many of the stones lying about, it would 
appear probable that this was anciently the site of a Hindu temple. The 
materials for building a temple were, it is said, collected some years ago by 
tahsfldar diwan Nursing Dial, and now lie in a heap near the spring, but 
on being transferred to another district he relinquished his intention. 

kAgAnI— 

A kind of edifice common in Ladak, generally placed at the entrance to 
villages and houses, the way leading beneath. Constructed of brick, 
plastered over, and painted. (Drew.) 

kahAr— 

A Dogra caste ; carriers, (See “ JftjR.” ) 

KAHNPtTR—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75 J 3'. Elev. 

A village in Kashmir, 12 miles south of Srinagar, on the Jamu-Srinagar 
route. 

KAHCTA— Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A mountain in the range which divides the Zainagir pargana from the 
Lolab valley. Between it and the Sharibal peak to the north-west there 
is a grazing ground for 500 or 600 sheep for six months; but more than 
that number go there auuually for a shorter period, (Montgomerie.) 
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KAHOTA—Lat. 38° S3'. Long. 74 J 9'. Elev. 

A small village about 10 miles north of Punch, on the path towards the 
Haji Pi'r. It contains about forty huts, and is situated at the foot of 
the range of hills which bound a rich plateau about 200 feet above the 
right bank of the Bitarli. 

There is a bungalow for travellers in the open fields below the village- 

Coolies and supplies are procurable. {Tigne — luce.) 

KAILA—Lat. 33° V. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawar, containing four houses inhabited by Hindus ; 
it is surrounded with cultivation, and lies high above the right bank of the 
Neru, about 3 miles from its junction with the Chandra Bhfiga, 

KAILAS—(Ice Mountain) or Gangri range of mountains, runs through the 
midst of Western Tibet, along the right bank of the Indus, to the junction 
of the Shyok. 

The general direction is from south-east to north-west. The average 
height of the passes over it is 17,000 feel, so the general elevation of the 
range may be estimated at not less than 20,000 feet. The snow line is at 
about 19,000 feet on the southern and 18,500 on the northern face. 
Cunningham calls this the Kailas range, after the Kailas peak (Kailas Par- 
bat., 22,000 feetj, which is situated north of the Manasa Rowara and llakas Tal 
lakes, and says that the range extends " in one unbroken line from the source 
of the Indus to the junction of the Shyok." Drew denies that this is one 
unbroken chain of mountains, and what he calls the “ Leh Range," extends 
from the junction of the Hanl6 stream north-west to the junction of the 
Shyok, a distance of 220 miles. “The geological structure of this 
range is chiefly clay, slate, gneiss, and granite. Near Ldh it is wholly of 
granite, of a very coarse texture," The principal passes are Tsaka La, 
Thato La, Chang La, Waris La, Digar La, Khadung La, Thaglasgd La, and 
Chdrbat La. ( Cunningham.) 

KAILGAN ROCKS—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 76° 59'. Elev. 

These rocks lie in the valley of the Farriabadi stream, about 36 miles 
north-east of Marti, on the path leading from that village towards Suru 
and Zanskar by the Chiling pass. Wood and water are found in the 
vicinity. ( Robinson .) 

KAINDIZAL—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village containing a ruined masjid, situated on the left bank of the Jhe- 
lum, a few miles south of Pampur. 

KAINSPtfR—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A considerable village situated a little distance from the left bank of the 
Jhelutn, a few miles north-east of Baramula; in ordinary parlance the 
name is shortened to Kanikpiir, and on the spot itself to Kanpur. 

There appear to be satisfactory grounds for concluding that this village 
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marks the site of one of the most ancient of the numerous capitals of 
Kashmir, founded by Kanishka, one of the two great Indo-Scythian princes 
and brothers. ( Grovine.) 

KAINU—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74’ 15'. Kiev. 

A small village in Punch, on the left hank of the Mandi stream, about 
7 miles north-east of Punch. 

KAJIPtTRA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 39'. Elev. 

A village in the Khuiliama pargana, situated on the northern shore of the 
Wular lake on the path between Bandipura and Sopur. ( Ince.) 

KAJNAG (Survey station)—Lat. 84° 13'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 12,125'. 
The name of the range of mountains between the south-west end of the 
Iiamal pargana and the valley of the Jhelum. The whole of the range 
between the Kajnag survey station and Bangas, lat. 34° 17', long. 74° 5', 
elev. 13,496', goes by the name of Kajnag. The ridges running from 
the range to the river Jhelum are covered with fine grass, and the number 
of Gujars that take their cattle up during the summer months is very con* 
siderable, there being hardly a ravine without a family or two inhabiting it. 

The ridge is often of sufficient width to allow indian-corn and wheat to 
be sown on it. The western slopes are invariably bare, while the eastern 
are always clothed with forest. 

On the Kajnag range in July (1856?) were about 12,000 sheep from 
the parganas of Machipura and Hamal, and about 200 ponies, chiefly 
mares with their foals or in foal. The sheep are kept solely for their wool, 
from which the Kashmiris make their strong and warm blankets and other 
woollen cloths. 

The axis of the Kajnag is of granite, with schistose and slaty rocks on 
the spurs running from it; toward its western end it becomes exceedingly 
precipitous and rocky, so that it is nearly impossible to proceed for any 
distance upon the ridge itself, and frequent detours of 2 or 3 miles have 
to be made when passing from peak to peak. 

The cold on these ridges at the early time of year is very great, and a 
high wind constantly blows from the northward. The southern slopes of 
the range are of quite a different character to the northern ; for, with the 
exception of the eastern sides of the spurs, which are alone covered with 
forests, the whole is quite bare, or covered only with coarse grass. Some¬ 
what lower this is mainly of the kind called spear-grass. On all level spots 
where the plough can be used excellent wheat is grown, and is considered 
to be the best in the Jhelum valley. The villages are mostly situated in 
the bottom of ravines which run down into the river Jhelum ( g.v.). The 
Kajnag range has a mean altitude of from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above 
the sea. It gets gradually higher from Baramula towards the centre, but. 
afterwards comes to a level of about 10,000 feet. ( Godwin-Austen—‘Drew.) 
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KAKANI—Lat. 33° 83'. Long. 78° 57'. Elev. 

A village containing about fifteen houses, situated on the right bank of 
the Punch T<5i, a few miles north of Kotli. 

KAKJUNG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pastoral valley lying along the banks of the Indus between Nima 
Mud and Chibra, frequented by Hupshu .shepherds from December to 
February. (11, Strachey — Mooreroft.) 

KAKKAS— 

A hill race peopling the banks of the Jhelum between Gingl and 
Mozafarabad, and the lower part of the Kishan Ganga valley, chiefly 
on the left bank of the Jhelum. Allied to the Bambas (?.».}. 

KALAI—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village in the Haveli pargana of Punch, lying on the slopes of the hill 
above the left bank of the Suran river. It contains about twenty houses, 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, and produces only dry crops. 

KAL A PANI— 

A torrent which joins the Kamri Dara, about ft miles north of the kotal. 
At the junction there is a very good encamping ground ; forage and fire¬ 
wood plentiful. The stream, which is about 20 feet broad, is oughly 
bridged. The inhabitants appear to apply the name Kala Pani to the whole 
valley of the Kamri Dara. (Harrow.) 

KALEGRAN—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 73° 45'. Elov. 

A village which extends for a long distance up a gorge on the we; t side of 
the spur of the Tung mountain, which juts down to the right bank of the 
Kishan Gangs. The principal houses are built in a cluster on the north side 
of the narrow valley, which is traversed by a torrent flowing down from tho 
Chow Gali pass. The village contains a masjid and a ziarat, and about 
twenty houses inhabited by zamindars of the Rati caste, including a car¬ 
penter, a blacksmith, a leather-worker, and a mulla ; there are also three 
families of Saiads and three Gujars. The lambardur, l?n Ali Shah, is also 
lambardar of two or three neighbouring villages. Kalegran forms part 
of the jagir of Raja Wall Muhammad Khan, sou-iu-law of Rdja Sher 
Ahmad Kbdn, of Karnao. 

The village lies high above the Kishan Ganga and at some distance 
from it, but its rice-lands extend down to the banks of the river, and 
may be considered a separate village containing three houses, knowu as 
Kuodi. Daran, in Lower Drawer, may bo reached by a path lying over the 
Chow Gali pass; that following the course of the Kishan Ganga is de¬ 
scribed as being very difficult. 

KALHAR—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A Muhammadan village in Punch, containing about sixteen houses; it is 
situated on the right bank of the Punch T6i river. 
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KALIPtfRA— Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A small village, containing four houses inhabited by zamindars, situated at 
the edge of the forest, about 4 miles south-east of Skalurah, to the west 
of the path between that place and Sopur. 

KALIPtfRA— Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A small village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
zamindars. It is situated on the sloping side of a ravine, to the west of the 
path between Makahama and Drang, 

KALI THAR or black range— 

A name given to this ridge on account of the dark hue which it pre¬ 
sents in some states of the atmosphere when seen from a distance. 

The road from Jamu to Rajaori passes this village to the north-west 
of Aknur. Ascending from the Chenib valley, an elevated plateau, much 
intersected with ravines, is reached: elevation quite 2,000 feet above 
the sea. From this plateau the rock rises up steeply for many miles, 
attaining a level of more than 3,000 feet above the sea, and forming a bold, 
narrow ridge. The farther slope is steeper, presenting an escarpment 
properly and geologically so-called—a really fine instance; for 20 miles 
it continues without a break, having a face of 1,000 feet of vertical height, 
at a slope in some parts of 45°, in some rather less, everywhere marked by 
variations, according to the alternate outcrop of beds of sandstone and of 
clay. (Drew.) 

KALLAIN—Lat. 33° 3'. Long. 75° 41'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated on the slopes of the spur between the Neru 
river and Bin Kad stream. It lies about 11 miles north-west of Bad¬ 
rawar, and is the usual stage between that town and Doda. There are 
a great many fruit-trees about the village, and extensive cultivation, the 
fields being unusually large. There is a small government garden in the 
village and a baraddri for the accommodation of travellers. 

Supplies are procurable, but water is scarce, as the Bin Kad, the nearest 
stream, flows at a considerable distance below the village, and the only 
source in the village is a pool in which rain-water is collected. The usual 
encamping ground is near this pool. 

The village contains about twenty houses, inhabited by zamindars, who 
are almost exclusively Hindus, 

K ALL AN—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 75° 33'. EJev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated above the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga, 
a little to the west of Doda. There is a deep ravine on the east side of the 
village, through the bottom of which a stream flows into the river. There 
are both Hindus and Muhammadans among the inhabitants, who number 
sixteen families. It is stated that recruits for the maharaja's army are 
frequently collected and drilled in this village. 
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KALLI KUND— 

A small mountain-lake in the hills to the west of Badrawdr. 

KALTURA—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river. Colonel Beja 
Singh attempted to build an aqueduct over the river at this place, to convey 
water into the Zainagir pargana. ( Montgomerie .) 

KAMAKDORI (Ddrd Kasskaturi). 

KAMAKDORI PASS—Lat. 35° 3'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 13,760', approx* 

A pass over the Kislian Ganga-Indus watershed and connecting Chilas 
■with Sbaridi. The road from Sharidi to the pass leads up the Samgan 
stream [q.v.) } and is 28 miles long. It is at present unfitted for baggage 
animals, but could easily be improved. The pass is over a narrow stony 
ridge with remains of old stone breastworks on it. For 600 or 700 feet on 
either side the descent is very steep. There is, even in August, a little 
snow on the Chilas side. The head of the valley on the Chilas'sido much 
resembles that of the Samgan. Within a mile of the top on either side 
good pasturage is to be obtained. Wood in moderate quantities is found 
within 2 miles of the pass. 

By following the ridge to the south-west for 1J mile another pass 
(14,000'?) is reached leading into the top of the Gamot valley. The top 
is flat and easy, but there is a steep ascent from the head of the Samgan 
stream, where there is a lake rather under $ mile long by i mile broad. 

Between tlie head of the Gamot valley and Chilas territory, the hills 
appear rounded and easy, and there must be some good passes. 

This pass is said to be open for six months. ( Aylmer .) 

KAMARA or KOMARA—Lat. 35° 26'. Long. 76° 34'. Elev. 

A large pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistan), the last village on 
the north side of the Skardu plain; to the north conglomerate and clay- 
beds rise in steep banks. The fields rise in terraces one behind another, on 
a steeply-sloping platform. It is said to contain 300 houses, and is the 
first march on the Skardd-Gilgit road. ( Thornton — Aylmer.') 

KAMBAI—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

A village and fort in a district of the same name in the province of Nao- 
shera; they lie to the west of the road between Bbimbar and Kotli, a few 
miles south-west of Dharmsalu. Vigne states that though finely situated 
on a rock, the country round the fort seems too mueh confined. ( Vigne — 
AUgood.) 

KAMBO ob SKAMBU—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 76° 14'. Elev. 

A small village of ten houses on the left bank of the Purik river (Wakha- 
chu). There is an artificial aqueduct here, about 1 mile in length. 
(Cunningham*—Aylmer.) 

KAMIL— 

This river is formed of three streams—the Bangas, the Rangwari, and the 
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Bad Khol, or Buranambal—-which rise on the mountain elopes at the north¬ 
west end of the valley of Kashmir, and unite near Drangiari; the river 
then flows in a north-easterly direotion through the Uttar pargana, 
joining the LoKb or Lahwal stream near the village of Mogalpur, and 
forming the Pohru river. Above the village of Riri the lacustrine deposit 
reaches the height of about 300 feet above the river, resting on the 
primeval rock through which the Kamil flows, and which in some places is 
cut down to the depth of 80 or 40 feet. 

The Bangas stream is bridged beneath Drangiari, and the Kamil 
between the villages of Zunabeshi and Riri, also opposite the fort and 
village of Shalurah, where the river flows in two channels, just west of 
which, under the village of Champdra, there is a ford. 

The Kamil as it crosses the Shalurah plain is very rapid, and during 
the melting of the snows is quite impassable. {Montgomerie—Godwin- 
AuUen.) 

KAMMAR—Lat. 83° 2ft'. Dong. 75° 21'. Elev, 

A village in the Shdhabdd valley, lying near the left bank of the Sind ran 
river, about 8 miles north-west of Choan. It contains about eight 
houses inhabited by zamindars and three families of pirzidis, who occupy 
a brick building on the mound, in the middle of the village. Below U is 
the ziarat of the Kadam Rasul, now a mass of ruins, beneath which the 
precious relic is said to be buried. 

kamrAj— 


The name of one of the two great divisions of the Kashmir valley, compris¬ 
ing the north-western portion. It is divided into two zillas and eighteen 
parganas 


Name of pargaoa. 

Tab«(l station or chlof place. 

1. Krubia . , . 

Baramdla. 

2. Telgan ........ 

Sopdr. 

3. Khuhi. 

ft 

Bandipdra. 

4. Khuib am a ........ 

5, Zainagir ........ 

Shewa. 

6. Hamal. 

Hadipdra. 

7. Loldb. 

Lai par. 

8. Uttar 

Shaltirah. 

9. Machipdra ........ 

Handwara. 

10. Ramhal ........ 

Shaldrah. 

11. Naibarai. 

»> 

Patau Zilla. 


12. Dansu. 

Bargain. 

13.. Machihdma ........ 

Sybug. 

14. Birwa or Bird ....... 

Birwa. 

15. Baogil. 

Lolpdr. 

16. Parozpur. 

Kowsa. 

17. Saremozapaio ....... 

Sumbal. 

18. ••*•■•••• 

Arats. 
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Dr, Elmslie states that it has been oonjectured that Karar&j, or Kamraz, 
m it is sometimes called, is derived from Kama Raj, the territory of Kama, 
the god of love. 

It is chiefly karewa land, cut into hy various streams which unite with 
the drainage of the Lolab and Uttar streams to (orm the Pohru river. 

KAMRI—Lat. 84° 48'. Long. 74°58'. Elev. 13,160'. 

A pass between the Burzil valley of Gurais and the ABtor valley on the 
Kashnur-Gilgit road. 

After crossing the watershed, the route follows the western branch of 
the Astor river through Rattn and ChugXm. This route is practicable for 
laden animals, and is shorter, and on the whole easier, than that by the 
Dorikun pass ( q.v .), but it is closed by snow for nearly six months, i.e., 
a few weeks longer than the other route. Unladen men can, however, 
generally cross the Dorikun pass during the winter, while the Kamri is 
closed to all. The Kamri was crossed on May 15th, 1886, by unladen men 
for the first time that year. 

In 1885 the pass was closed by snow till July, but the snowfall was 
abnormal. From Bangla in the Burzil valley, there is a steep ascent of 
over 8,000 feet to the first ridge, the hill-side being bare of trees, but 
clothed with luxuriant herbage. The road then winds in and out, up and 
down, across the spurs from the Gatumi or Qotamnra mountain to the 
crest of the Kamri ridge, which is a well-mnrked depression in the ranges. 
One third of a mile from the crest the road descends hy a zig-zag down 
a steep ravine to the Kamri Dara. The pass is not a difficult one when 
clear of snow, but when the snow is lying it certainly is very difficult 
indeed, lc is 61 miles from Gurais to Gurik6t of Astor. 

In the Gilgit-Astor map this pass is given a second name, viz., Raj* 
deangan, which is incorrect. At all events, Kamri is the only name one 
hears. {Barrow—-Manifold.) 

KAMRI DARA— 

A branch valley of the Astor valley of Kashmir, which may he consider¬ 
ed the main western branch of the Astor valley. Including its side valleys 
it contains about eighteen villages, with a total estimated population of 
about nine hundred souls, all Dards, speaking the Shfna dialect. Both 
Sunfs and Sliias are represented. The Sunfs shave their heads, while the 
Shfas wear their hair long. The men delight in polo and sport. Their 
arms comprise swords and matchlocks, and bows and arrows. There is 
no fruit in the valley, except the mulberry. Wheat and vegetables only 
are grown. The cold is extreme in winter, and from December to March 
the people are confined to their houses. Wood and water are plentiful. 

Above Rattn the valley, generally speaking, is fairly open (half to one 
mile), with plenty of good forage, but below it becomes confined between 
eteep, rocky, ranges of hills. The principal village in the valley is Chu- 
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g&m, and the chief tributaries are the Kala Pani, the Lyonhudar, the 
Mir Malik, and Rupal nalat. 

The name Kamri Dara seems to be locally unknown, and the inhabitants 
generally speak of the main river as the Kala Pani. The latter, however, 
at its junction is certainly the lesser stream of the two. The Kamri 
river is fordable in summer with great difficulty below the junction of the 
Raat stream, down which comes the Gagai route. It is crossed by bridges 
at the following places : once near Tsin between Shankarghar and 
Chugam, once at Chugam, and twice between Chugam and Gurikdt. 

The principal crops are jao, kanfik, eheni, tromba, and mfitta. Taxes 
are paid in kind and appear to be heavy. Generally speaking, the road 
down the valley is good. 

The gorge between Chugam and G urikdt would be a splendid place 
to resist any force advancing from the Bunjf direction. 


Retourcet. 


Villages. 

Houses. 

Horses. 

Homed 

cattle. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Remarks. 

Mir Malik valley . 





15 

26 

60 

600 


Rupal valley , 

• 




46 

(P) 40 

(?) 120 

(P) 1,200 


Sakmal 

• 


• 


3 

3 

20 

200 


Shankarghar 

• 


* 


4 

3. 

15 

100 


lapi and Gomai 

* 


• 

. 

9 

11 

56 

600 


Dirla . . 

• 




11 

8 

48 

860 


Phartaai 




hJ: 

2 

3 

20 

100 


Phakarkot . . 




. 

7 

6 

30 

800 


AHlU • ♦ • 

• 




o 

6 

20 

300 


Gorial . 





1 

6 

10 

200 







8 

10 

36 

300 


Maintai • 

• 




8 

15 

80 

300 

1 smith. 

Chugam 





12 

20 

40 

400 







129 

157 

493 

4,960 



(Ahmad All Khan — Barrow — Aylnter.) 


KANABAL—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A village situated on both banks of the Jhelurn, about a mile west of 
Islamabad. It is distant by land about 4 miles above Bij-Behdra, but 
the journey by boat occupies about three hours and a half; large boats do 
not usually ascend beyond it on account of the shallowness of the water. 
There is a rest-house. 

Dr. Ince gives the following particulars regarding the wooden bridge 
which crosses the Jhelurn at this village: length 66 yards, breadth 14 
feet, average depth of water beneath 4 4 feet.. It is supported by a single 
wooden pier and masonry abutments. (Hiigel — Tigne — Ince.) 
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KANAGUND—Lat. 84° 2'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A considerable village lying about a mile north-east of Arphal, on the east 
side of the upper extremity of the Tral valley, where it becomes very nar¬ 
row. The ziarat of Bakir Shaikh Sahib and the masjid are most pictur¬ 
esquely situated on a wooded spur just to the east of the village. The 
population numbers about twenty families of zatnindars. 

KANAL—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated about 6 miles north-west of Doda, above 
the path leading towards Bagu aud the Brari Bal. It contains about six 
houses inhabited by Hindus. 

KANARI RANGE of mountaius—-Separates Zanskar from Ladak. (Bel¬ 
le w.) 

KANDABAL—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 44. Elev. 

A large village which lies on the east shore of the Manas Bal lake, at the 
foot of the Aha Tung mountain. It contains a great many lime-kilns 
from whence the city of Srinagar is mostly supplied. The limestone is 
procured from the adjoining hills, and the wood for burning it is conveyed 
from the forests in the Sind valley. Huge I, who calls these the only lime- 
pits in Kashmir, thus describes them : the kilns are 8 feet in diameter, 
and it takes sixteen days' labour, and requires 2,000 logs of stout wood, to 
beat them thoroughly. The wood, which is from a species of the fir called 
hair, is brought from a distance of 12 lens. 

There were, at the time of his visit, twenty men employed in the kilns 
under the superintendence of three sepoys. A kharwar (144 lbs) of burnt 
lime then sold on an average for one rupee. Kandabal has no lands, and 
is simply a settlement within the limits of the Angura valley. (Ilug el — 
luce — Wingate ,) 

KANDA LA—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 77° 27'. Elev. 16,240'. 

A pasB over the Kanari range, leading from Phi, opposite Leh, to Skio. 
At the end of June, a deep bed of snow lay on the left of the pass. On 
the top was the usual votive pile of stoues, decorated with rags and bits 
of cloth. ( Moorcroft .) 

KANDBARI or khanbAri PASS— 

Lat. 35° 52'. Long. 73° 55’. Elev. 14,700' (?). 

A pass across the Indus-Gilgit watershed, about 6 miles to the west of the 
Chonchar pass. It connects the valley of KandbAri (q.v.) with that of 
Shatoohao, which drains into the Siugal valley, Gilgit district. It is 
about 700 feet higher than the Chonchar and more difficult. It is only used 
in summer by the herdsmen and their cattle. (Ahmad All Rh&n.) 
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KAND HAMZA—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 

A village and small valley on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang 
(Baltistan). It contains thirteen houses. 

KANDI—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 78° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 2 miles west of the fort. 
It lies ou the path from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley. The village* 
which is well shaded, contains in its upper and lower divisions ten families 
of pirzadas, ten zamindars of the Bamba caste, a muila, a kazf, a black¬ 
smith, and a carpenter. 

Just east of the village there are three masjids, and close to the path 
is the zi'arat of Nizam-u-din Aulia; all these buildings, which are of the 
Kashmiri style of architecture, show traces of fine wood-carving. 

KANDI— 

A stream which rises at the south-east end of the Kolnarawa valley, to 
the south of the Diosur pargana. It takes a north-westerly course through 
the strath and, after effecting a junction with the Buzu stream from the 
south, empties itself into the Vesbau, at the mouth of the valley, near the 
village of Hanjipur, lat. 33° 37’, long. 74° 58'. ( Vigne .) 

KANDNI—Lat. 33 c 13'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated about 9 miles south of the town of that 
name, above the road leading towards Doda. On the path beneath the 
village an immense projecting rock gives shelter from sun or rain, which 
has been increased by surrounding the spot with great branches of trees. 
Consequent on its position, about a mile north of the suspension bridge 
over the Chandra Bhaga, and the convenience of the water-supply from a 
hill torrent which rushes down close by, travellers frequently seek the 
protection of this rock. ( Hervey .) 

KANDPI? R—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated on the edge of the Karalu Puthra table-laud, about 
two miles north-east of Bij-Behara. It contains about twelve houses and 
produces corn. 

KANDRIK LA— See “ Purik La.” 

KANELWAN—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachinpara pargaua, of which it is the tahsfl station. 

KANETTA—Lat. 33’ 45'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village in Punch, in the Haveli pargana, situated above the left bank of 
the Suran river. The village, which is inhabited by Muhammadans, is 
divided into two separate parts, and contains in all about fifty houses. 

KANGAM NAG—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A spring, situated about three quarters of a mile north-east of Sof, on the 
direct path leading into the Nowbug valley. It rises in a natural pool in 
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a pretty grassy dell, shaded by trees. The pool, which is about 25 feet in 
diameter, contains some small fish. The water of this spring, though 
very clear and bright, and pleasing both to sight and taste, is not esteemod 
by the natives. It does not appear to be impregnated by iron or any other 
mineral substance. 

KANGAN—Lat, 34° 10'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

One of the largest villages in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river. It is said to contain 15 houses. It contains a large building, 
which is used as a mosque. 

The land in the neighbourhood is fruitful and well cultivated. There 
is a well-shaded spot suitable for encamping, and supplies and water arc 
procurable. ( Moorcroft — Aylmer.) 

KANGRI— 

A small earthen pot about 0 inches across, enclosed in basket-work; it 
contains live charcoal. The Kashmiris hold this beneath their great gowns 
against their bodies, and the heat from it, especially when they are seated 
on the floor, diffuses itself beneath their clothing, and makes up for the 
scantiness and looseness of it. (Drew.) 

KANGWATTAN—Lat. 33° 86'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A few Gujars' huts, situated in a beautiful glade amid the mountains, on 
the right bank of the Veshau river, about a mile south of the junction of 
the Cbitti Nadi. At this spot the river is bridged by a single pine tree 
about 95 feet in length, thrown across the stream; it may also be forded. 

KANI PASS—Lat. 35° 38'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A pass in Dardistan connecting Gor with the Sai valley at Damot. It is 
not much used, except for taking cattle to the Gandai valley, and is alto¬ 
gether closed for four months by snow. (Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 

t ANJI— 

A river in Baltistan, rising in about latitude 34° 10' and longitude 76° 
36', and flowing into the Indus some 5 miles above L)6h. It is also 
called the Sangeluma river. The portion of the valley in which Kharbu is 
situated is wide, skirted by gently sloping bills, which at some distance on 
the left bank rise into high mountains, but on the right only attain a 
moderate elevation. Alluvium occurs, indurated into a hard conglomerate. 
Kanji valley forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil. 

Communications .—The Leh-Srinagar road passes for some distance down 
this valley, entering by the Fotu La and leaving by the Namika La. From 
it a branch road leads to Kanji and then into Suru by the Vigne La or 
Kanji La. It is said to be very bad. 

Another branch road leads down the valley to the Indus. This is said 
to be very fair. 
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Particulars of resources. 


Village or 
pergana. 

Houses. 

Horses. 

Donkeys. 

Take. 

Zhos. 

Cows. 

Sheep 
and goats. 

Remarks. 

Kanji . 

(f) 15 

(?) 3 

‘"40 

(?) 10 



(?) 350 

Bu83bists(l smith). 

Kharbu 

52 

24 

2 

is 

15 

30 

Buddhists. 

Heniskot 

16 

5 

15 


6 

7 

150 

Ditto. 

TAksi . 

25 

12 

20 

1 

8 

8 

Ml 

Muhammadans. 

Chiktan 


(?) 40 

(?) 100 



(?) 50 

(?) 700 

Muhammadans, BA* 
jas Bussanpdr 

Hasan KhAn. 

Total . 

408 

84 

175 

13 

26 

80 

1,700 



Authority .—(Local lambardars.) (Thomson-*-Aylmer.) 


KANJI—Lat. 84° 14'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Kanji river, situated about half-way 
between the Kanji and Fotu passes. Contains about fifteen houses. 
KANJI PASS ok KUNGI LA or VIGNE LA— 

Lat. 34° 7'. Long. 76° 34'. Elev. 

A pass situated close to the sources of the Kanji and Wakha streams. 
KANKATORI— 

This river, which is more frequently called the Sargnn or the Sarsuti, takes 
its rise on the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
valley of the Kishan Ganga and Chilas. It flows in a southerly direction, 
and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34° 48', long. 74° 14', 
almost opposite the village of Sharidi. It is crossed by a kadal bridge just 
above the junction, and a path towards Chilas lies up its course. 

KANKNAI— 

A stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Haramuk mountain, and 
flowing through the Lar pargana, empties itself iuto the Sind river, lat. 
84° 16', long. 74° 56', uear the village of Kajipura. ( Ince .) 

KANKOT—Lat. 83° 46'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A large village lying on the right bank of the Drungli stream, close to its 
junction with the Suran river; it is situated above the path, nbout 3 
miles east of Punch. 

KANNA TSETTEPTJRA—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A small village, containing four houses inhabited by zamfndars, situated on 
the slope of the spur about 2 miles north of Drang, iu the Birwa 
pargana. 

KANORA—Lat. 33° 21'. Lo D g. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, between Mirpur and Kotli, about 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Punch Toi. It contains thirty bouses, the inhabitants 
being Muhammadans, and one Hindu shopkeeper. 
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KANPljR—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated ou tlie left bauk of the Jhelum, apposite Baramuta. 
{Allgood.) 

KANSAR BAL-Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village containing seven or eight houses, situated near the mouth of the 
Kolnarawa valley, about a mile south-east of Hanjipur. 

KANSIRA—Lat. 32° 58'. Long. 75° 47'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the slopes of the mountains a few miles south¬ 
east of Badrawar. It contains six houses inhabited by Hindus of the 
lowest caste. 

KANTAR NlG—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

A small lake lying on the Panjal range, to the north of the Firozpur pass. 
It is said to be distant 6 koa from the Gulmarg by a good path. 

KANUNOR KILANG or KILUNG— 

Lat. 32" 50'. Long. 77° 31'. Elev. 

A camping ground at the foot of the Bara Lacha pass (north-east of it). 
It is the first camping ground in Lad.ik territory, on the route from Kulu 
to Leh, and lies 164 miles south of Leh. There is a bridge here over the 
Yunam river. A rest-house and supply dep&t are much wanted. {Drew 
—Cayley.) 

KANYAGtfND—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the right bank of the Suknfig 
river, which here flows in numerous channels through a wide stony bed. 
The streams are fordable, and may also be crossed by a series of Icdnal 
bridges. 

The village contains about twelve houses, of which sevon are inhabited 
by zamindars aud five by fakirs. 

KANZALWAN {Ddrd Kanzai.war)— 

Lat. 34° 39'. Long. 74° 45’. Elev. 7,400'. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated at the end of a steep wooded spur 
on the left bank of the Kishau Ganga. It is distant about 25 miles 
north of Bandipura, and is the third stage on the high-road from Kashmir 
towards Skardu. Astor may likewise be reached from this village by a path 
lying up the valley of the Gagai stream ; it is described as being a good 
road, but is not now used. 

Kanzalwan contains about seven houses inhabited by Muhammadan 
zamindars ; it is supplied with water by three small springs. Most of the 
cultivation lies on the banks of the Burzil or Buzi Ddk stream, which flows 
into the Kishan Ganga some 300 or 400 feet below the west side of the 
village. 
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Tlie usual encamping ground is situated below the village, near a long 
row of stables, at the south end of the bridge which crosses the Kishan 
Ganga. This bridge can be crossed by pack animals if led over singly. 

The camping ground is large enough for a regiment; snow, however, 
lies on the ground till the middle of April. {Bates — Barrow — Manifold,) 

KAORMANG—Lat. 34° 25. Long. 73° 42'. Elev. 

A village in the Lachrat. district, on the left bank of the Kishnn Ganga; it 
lies on the slopes of the mountains 2 or 3 miles south of the path between 
Panzgram and Nosudda-Noseri. 

Including the divisions called Shadera, Bandi, and Mojni, there are 
said to be eighteen houses in all in the village. 

KAPASHNA-—Lat, 35° 18'. Long. 75° 89'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus close to Skardu : there is a ferry 
here. {Godwin-Austen.) 

KAPLAS—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 75° 43'. Elev. 14,241'. 

A lofty mountain in the range between Badravvar and the Basaoli district • 
it lies on the west flank of the Chatardhar pass. 

As its sides are very precipitous, less snow remains upon it than on 
neighbouring peaks of inferior elevation. On the north side of the moun- 
tain lie the Kund Kaplas, a cluster of tarns. Sera Jatika, Kalka, Kalikund 
Nig, are some of the names given to the smaller pools. 

Hindus make pilgrimages to these lakes in the month of August, for the 
purpose of bathing in the waters, which are esteemed sacred. The path by 
which they are approached lies up the course of the Haluni stream, from 
the direction of Badrawdr, and is described as being very rough and 
difficult. 

KAPRAN—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated towards tbe south-east extremity of the Shdhabad valley, 
above the left bank of the Saudran. It consists of a few scattered huts 
inhabited principally by blacksmiths. Iron is mined in the neighbourhood. 

KARA1 THAR— 

A range of bills stretching from about opposite Itamkdt for 25 or 30 miles 
north-west. The ridge lias a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, 
for here the beds are dipping to the north-east. Near Ramk3t its height 
is 6,000 feet; there it curves round and joins on to the higher mountains; 
in the direction of Dansal 3,500 or 3,000 feet is the common height. 
This range is traversed by the Tawf in a gorge; one of the main roads 
to Kashmir crosses it near Dansal by a very steep ascent; a few miles 
north-west of that it dies away. Nowhere is it a simple ridge ; when one 
has crossed the main line and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have 
to be passed. {Drew.) 
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KARAKASH— 

A river which rises in the northern slope of the Karakoram chain in 
about lat. 34° 45', long. 78° 45', and at an elevation of about 17,000 feet. 

From its source the river, after rounding the Kompas La spur, flows 
north for 88 miles to Kizil Jilga (16,350'), between which and the 
pass an immense ice-bed extends for 2 or 3 miles right across the ravine 
(which is about a quarter of a mile broad). From Kizil Jilga to Chang- 
tash (15,590') the river flows north-west for 234 miles, and is at this point 
joined by a tributary from the north-west. At Changtash it takes a 
bend to the north-east and continues in this direction as far as Sora, 
Near Sora it is joined by the eastern or shorter branch, which rises in the 
southern face of the Kuenlun mountains. From Sora the river flows nearly 
due west for 70 miles to Shahidula (11,780'), at which point it takes a 
bend to the north-east and keeps this direction till it reaches Khotan 
(or Ilchi). 

The bed of the river has a fall of about 27 feet per mile from its source 
to Shahidula, where it pierces the Kuenlun range, and flows at the rate of 
200 yards a minute, or nearly 4$ miles an hour, as observed at a point 220 
miles below its source. The vegetation Found above the banks in its upper 
course is scanty, and is principally confined to low brushwood, with patches 
of coarse grass. Where it skirts the base of the steeper mountain of the 
Karatagh and the KiKan mountains, the course of the river is more con- 
fiued. At as high an elevation as 15,800 to 16,000 feet, grass and the 
hurts i plant grow, and below au elevation of 12,000 feet, vegetation, 
with bushes and trees, occur along the downward course. The bed of the river 
consists chiefly of gravel and conglomerate, while an alluvium and fine sand 
is developed in many parts of its course. Nearly the whole volume of its 
waters is utilised for irrigation throughout the province of Khotan. The 
stream is frozen during the winter months. 

An eastern branch of this river joins the main stream at Sora; it has 
its source in the Kuenlun mountains. The eastern Karakash, at its 
nearest point to the Lingzithang plains, flows in a valley bet ween the north¬ 
west corner of these plains and the foot of' the great range of the Kuenlun ; 
here it is 15,000 feet above the sea, 1,000 feet below the level of the plain ; 
and the valley has a width of a few hundred yards; it slopes down to the 
west-north-west corner at a slope of about 3°. On the north it is bounded 
immediately by the main Kuenluu range; on the south by spurs from a 
more southerly, nearly parallel line of mountains. These southern moun¬ 
tains are of slate and shale, and the same rock extends some way up the slope 
of the Kuenlun opposite; but at this part the ridge itself of the Kuenlun, 
and further east the whole height of the slope, are of granite. Down the 
valley rocky spur after spur, from both sides, comes forward, until the 
curving of the northern range shuts in the view. 
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Grass and fuel (the burtsi or wild lavender plant) are procurable at 
almost every camp in the Karakash valley. “Its natural vegetation re¬ 
sembles that of the Nubrd valley, but it is uncultivated and uninhabited, 
except by the Kirghiz camps in the pasture season. Between Sbahidula 
and Bulakchi the stream is a considerable one, but fordable at most parts, 
on a pebbly bottom, at this season (October 18th)." Henderson describes 
the country in the Karakash valley from the junction of the main and 
eastern branches down to Sbahidula. “ On either side rugged peaks of 
granite rose to more than 20,000 feet. The main valley was about a mile 
wide, and there was quite a forest of myricaria bushes and plenty of good 
grass. At the next camp the valley varies from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and the river flows over shingle, in a great number of streams. Here and 
there the ground is covered with saline efflorescence, and there are numer¬ 
ous springs, some of which are warm, along the foot of the ranges which 
rise abruptly and sometimes precipitously on either side. The lower peaks 
appeared to be composed of gneiss and slate." 

There are small fish in the shallow side-springs and pools, but none 
were seen in the main stream. 

On July 31st, at l p.m., the thermometer was at 60° F., under an 
awning. At night it fell to 25° F., but there was hardly any ice on the 
water. Even in September the river was never completely frozen, although 
the thermometer was every night nearly at zero, and during the day was 
never above freezing point in the shade. 

The main stream in August was about 30 or 40 yards wide, and fordable 
pretty easily early in the day. Velocity of current from 3 to 3 J miles per 
hour. Lower down fording was more difficult, even at 10 a.m. at the 
widest parts. But in the middle of September it had fallen so much as 
to be easily fordable everywhere. Patches of tamarisk jungle are met 
with at intervals. One of the commonest plants was a wild onion, which, 
when cooked, is good eating. 

Near Bulakchi there are quicksands, and fording is difficult work. 
Quicksands are common along the whole course of the river. At Shaln- 
dula the Karakash is joined by the Kirghiz Jungle and Suget streams, 
which rise at the Kirghiz and Suget passes respectively. ( Bellew — Hen. 
demon — Hayward — J. R. G. S., Vol. XL.) 

Hayward gives the following account of the course of the southern 
branch 

"At Kizil-Jilga there is plenty of grass and fuel. The valley of the Karakash river 
above this place is flanked by enow ranges, that to the west being the main chain of the 
Karakoram, which here forms the watershed between the Sbyok and Karakash rivers. 
From Kizil-Jilga the valley runs north-west, and is wide and open, and the road excel¬ 
lent. At Khushk Maidin, 17 miles below Kizil-Jilga, the valley is wide, and there is plenty 
of good wood for fuel, and grass. Immediately below Kbushk Maidin the Karakash 
increases in volume, being apparently fed by some internal springs in the valley. Some 
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distance above this place, towards Kml-Jilga, the water had entirely disappeared, leav¬ 
ing the bed of the river quite dry. The stream below Khdshk Maidin was still frozen 
over on its surface (November), and we found the crossing of it somewhat difficult. A 
thick sheet of ice having formed on either side, necessitated a straight drop from the 
edge of this into the centre of the stream. At 8 miles below here a large valley effects 
a junction from the westward, and immediately beyond the river winds round to the 
north, and steep spurs running down from the ranges on either side, forms a narrow gorge 
for 3 miles. Arriving at some hot springs in this defile we encamped behind them. 
Sir miles beyond the hot springs, the river suddenly turns to the north-east, and from 
the bend resembled a frozen lake for 3 miles, of about half a mile in width. The 
journey was here over the iee, since the steeper sides of the mountains, and the rocky 
ground, rendered a road along the bank more difficult than one over the frozen river- 
Having marched until dusk, we encamped in a ravine on the right bank of the river, at 
the foot of a moraine, which has carried immense quantities of rock and d6bris into the 
valley from below a glacier. The whole of the country passed through in the day’s march 
was wild and rugged ia the extreme. Deep ravines between precipitous heights were 
seen from where the Karakasb, forcing its way between abrupt spurs on either side, 
rushed on over its rock-bed to the bend, where it emerges into the more open valley, and’ 
was now held arrested in its frozen expanse. From a lime and date formation near the 
hot springs, the mountains lower down the valley change to strata of grey and yellow 

sandstone, while rocks of grey and dark granite, with fragments of felspar, lie interspersed 
upon the beds of conglomerate, which fill the valley and extend from the foot of the 
mountain to the water's edge. A mile beiow our camp at Zinchin, immense moraines 
have fallen from the high ranges and blocked up the valley, causing the river to form 
the lake alluded to. The river has worn its way through these, and for some distance 
flows on through narrow gorges much confined. The scenery was still very rugged and 
beautiful. High mountains, surmounted by snow and glacier, towered above the valley 
on either end, their sides terminating abruptly in sleep heights and precipices, while 
every ravine running into the main valley was filled with moraine of debris and granite 
boulders. 

“ The river from here winds round more to the eastward. Granite was still the’pre- 
vailing formation of the mountains. The next day, November 11th, we made a march 
of 17 milos further down the valley, which widens as the elevation decreases and the 
mountains arc less steep and precipitous. The breadth of the valley had here increased 
to upwards of a mile, and the river flowed in several streams over its more open bed. A 
snow peak (19,615 feet) overlooks the valley, where we encamped thatnight at Mulgoon, 
The valley here is 14,458 feet above the sea. The cold, too, was not nearly so great. 
Near here some fresh springs issuing from the ground add to the volume of water in 
the river; and the temperature of these was sensibly above that of the stream. Some 
12 miles below Mulgoon the river turns suddenly to the north-west and runs through 
the valley of Sariki to Sbdhidula. 

“We were now under the Kuenlun range, some high peaks in which rose imme¬ 
diately to the north-east, and coming in at this bend in a valley from the south-east, 
in which runs the eastern branch of the Karakash river. From this point the Karakash 
runs with a general curve hearing west-north-west to Shdhfddla, some 75 miles dis¬ 
tant, and skirting the southern base of the Kuenlun, which rises in a high, rugged 
range to the north. Grass and fuel are met with everywhere in abundance, and game is 
plentiful all down the valley. Near Ak-kdm, a wide valley known to the Kirghiz as 
Kara Jilga, joins from the eastward. The Karakash valley is here upwards of a mile and 
a half in breadth, and is hounded on the north by the steep rooky heights of the spurs 
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from the Kueuluu. The spurs of the AkWgh range to the southward are more even and 
less abrupt, while their elopes are covered with accumulations of drifted sand. The lower 
stratum of this range is 6and and argillaceous rocks, large beds of conglomerate occur all 
down the valley. From Gulbashem, a very easy pass was said to lead across the Aktdgh 
range to Malikshih, on the Karakoram route; and another pass, difficult for laden 
animals, but still practicable, crossed the Kuenlun range near the junction of the 
Kara Jilga valley above Ak-kum, from where a road leads down the valley of the K hot fin 
river to Ilehi (Khot&n), the capital of that province. In the ravines above Gulbashem are 
situated the jade quarries formerly worked by the Chinese. Thero are other jade quar¬ 
ries situated lower down the Karakash valley towards Khotan. 

“ The valley of the Karakash at Gulbashem is 12,645 feet above sea-level. Ten miles 
further down is an encampment called Bulakchi, below which the Suget valley effects a 
junction from the south. Some 2 miles below this junction the Karakash river turns 
to the north, and piercing the main chain of the Kuenlun, again assumes an easterly 
course, until nearly the meridian of Khotdn, when it diverges to the northward, and 
enters the plains of Turkistan. 

“On October 31st, when Shaw first visited the eastern branch near Brangsa, it was 
soft frozen, flowing through a little round valley; enclosed to the north by a large old 
moraine. To the north-east are high snow mountains and glaciers; the course of the 
stream comes down very steeply from them. The Karakash has here a broad valley, 
quite flat and half a mile wide. The dry and shingly bed of what is sometimes a stream 
occupies the centre, with low terraces on either side, the barren mountains rising nor th 
and south of the valley, which itself runs westward. The sterile soil did not even 
supply the lavender plant for fuel. The stream was dry; the three groat requisites fora 
traveller's encamping ground—fuel, grass, and water—were all absent. Further down the 
main branch joined in from the left or south side of the valley and filled the hitherto 
dry bed of the main valley. Next dav we found a little grass on the banks of a warm 
spring on the right and some brushwood. The stream here runs free between banks of 
ice. It is a few iuches deep 1 and 5 or 6 yards wide. Plenty of wood, as the samo 
brushwood jungle extends down here. November 1st. -Thermometer up to 40° F. at 
ten o’clock in the day. At daybreak it was 9° F. November 2nd. —Marched down the 
Karakash stream, which now flows freely between ice-borders. It is fed by numerous 
warm springs, hence its freedom from ice. Two miles from last night’s camp we crossed 
a small plain dotted over with little craters, each 4 or 5 yards across, and 2 or 3 
feet deep in the centre ; deposits of saltpetre in these. The valley is wide and flat, 
and the vista is only broken at intervals by great sloping tongues of dibris issuing from 
the mouthe of ravines (generally from the north side), and running nearly across the 
valley. More or less grass all along to-day's march and plenty of brushwood. On the north 
side granite rocks now rise directly out of the valley. The granite is crumbling and dis¬ 
integrated like that of Laddk. Aovember 3rd. —At a corner on the south side there is a 
piece of path with a hit of wall ’.uilt up to support it, and yesterday we passed a group 
of stone huts ; all Bigns that ,he road was once in use. (This valley was formerly fre 
quented by the Chinese who detained jade from hence.) Aovember ith. —At daybreak* 
thermometer 1° F. Pitched camp in the evening in a fine grassy meadow which 
occupies the whole width of the valley for several miles down. Aovember 5th. —A suc¬ 
cession of five meadow plains full of salt craters, larger than the former ones, some 6 
or 7 yards across. In this valley, wherever there is grass, there is also a saline efflor- 
essence on the soil. November 6th, —Great part of to-day’s march has been barren, but 
our camp is near a lot of grass. Near this camp are some jade quarries, now abandoned. 
At SLdhfddla there is a small trout-stream fringed with low bushes, while all around rise 
the barren, rocky mountains.” (Shaw,) 
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Obtervationi made by Mr. Hayward in 1968 in the Karakath Valley. 


Norember. 

Th*bmomkt*r. 

Wind, 

Weather. 

B. P. 
of 

water. 

Height 
in feet 
above 
uea- 
level. 

Place. 

S A.M. 

12 noon. 

8 P.M. 

5th . 



13 

W. N. W. 

Fins 


182 8 

16,192 

Kiail Jilg*. 

6th . 



17 

W. 

Cioudy 


1840 

15,570 

Khtiahk MaidAn, 

7th . 


21 

151 

s. w. 





8th . 


251 


w. s. w. 

Fine 


184-2 

15,482 

Hot springs* 

6th . 


31 

1 G 

W. 8. W. 



184-4 

15,364 

Zinohin. 

10th . 



18 

W. S. W. 



185-2 

14,957 

Sang Kabul. 

11th . 



20 

9. W, by W. 



186-2 

14,458 

Malgin. 

12th . 

3* 

34 

15 

W. S. W. 



186-6 

14,220 

Kyanir Jan#faJ. 

18th . 


29 

18 

S. W. 

Cloudy 


186-9 

14,043 

Maudarlik. 

14th . 



23 

9. W. 

Snow 


187-4 

13,848 

Lununak. 

11th . 


22 

19 

s. w. 

Fine 


188-1 

13,480 

Ak-kiim. 

16th . 


35 

151 

N. W. by W. 



188-9 

18,070 

Langar. 

17th . 

9 


19 

W. N. W. 



1891 

12,952 

Mulhaah. 

16th . 

91 

, 

18 

W. N. W. 

L I _m. 


189-6 

12,649 

Gulbaehem. 

16th . 

11 

36 

181 

W. N. W. 





Bulakohi. 

20th . 

91 

... 

15 

N. W. byW. 

*1 


191-0 

11,745 

ShihidOla. 


(Hayward — J. It. G. S., Vol. 40, partly Shaw.) 


KARAKORAM BRANGSA— Vide “ Balti-BbangsX." 

KARAKORAM MOUNTAINS or “black gravel" mountains, also called 
MUSTAGH (i.e., “ice mountains"), and called the Bolor mountains by 
the people of Baltx or Bolor. They form the natural boundary to the north 
of the districts of Gilgit, IIunza-Nagar, Baltistdn, and Ladak, and extend 
from the source of the Gilgit river to that of the main branch of the 
Karakash, their general direction being from north-west to south-east, 
i.e., about parallel with tho Kailas range and the Himalayas. The high¬ 
est peaks are found north of Baltistan, near the Mustagh pass, in the 
midst of immense glaciers. These peaks are K2, 28,278, and Gusber- 
brum, 26,378 feet. The average height of the range is over 20,000 feet. 
The lofty peaks above mentioned and those at the headwaters of the NubiA 
and Shyok are covered with perpetual snow, but in the neighbourhood of 
the Karakoram pass, and to the east of it, little or no snow lies on the 
range during summer, and not in any quantity in winter. The range in 
this portion forms the true watershed between the affluents of the Tarim 
on the north and the Indus on the south. It is quite barren, the black 
gravel and shale of which it is composed being unfavourable to vegetation 
of any kind, no lichens being even found. There is also very little animal 
life; a few ravens are occasionally seen. (Cunningham — Thornton.) 

This range extends from the meridian of 74° east with a general direction 
from west-north-west to east-south-east to near the source of the river 
Indus. It intersects the Hindu-Kush range at the bead of the Gilgit 
valley at a point known sb the “ Pusht-i-Khar." Of its prolongation east- 
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ward, nothing is verydefinitely knoWu, The most elevated summits occur 
in that portion of the chain lying between the Karakoram pass and the 
head of Oilgit, where some peaks attain the height of 25,000 or 26,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The crest of the range has a mean elevation of 
20,000 to 21,000 feet above sea-level, and the most lofty summit is found 
near the Mustagh pass, where a peak near the 77° meridian of east 
longitude rises to the stupendous height of 28,278 feet. The chain to 
the north is here penetrated by long transverse valleys, while the southern 
face in the watershed of the Indus presents steeper declivities, and is 
more rugged than the northern slope. ( Hayward — J.R. G. 8., XL., 126.) 

Hayward says:— 

“ The valleys that traverse the mountains between the orest of the chain and the 
longitudinal valley of the Ydrkand river appear to narrow into ravines towards the head 
of the range, and are filled with glaciers; and the whole surface of the ground to the 
north of the chain is probably more elevated in its average altitude than the monntain 
system, embracing the southern slopes of the range in the watershed of the Indua. 
The Karakoram here (the source of the Yarkand river) loses the great altitude to which 
it attains in that portion of the range lying between the Mustdgh pass and ths source of 
the Ydrkand river; and from here eastward to beyond the Karakoram pass is muoh 
broken, presenting features assimilating to the creBt of an irregular and detached range 
bordering a high table-land; while higher summits ocaur in the more elevated spur 
which, branching from the chain near the head of the Ydrkand river, forma the water¬ 
shed between the Shyok and its tributary, the NubriC river. Tho main range oontinnea 
eastward beyond the Karakoram pass to where a remarkable double peak occurs in the 
chain ; and at this point throws out a somewhat irregular spur, named the KaraUCgh, 
towards theKuenlun, which forms the eastern crest of the high central plateau of Aktdgh. 
At this double peak the Karakoram range, after running with a general direction of east, 
south-east from the Pusht-i-Kliar, a distance of 320 miles, suddenly turns to the south, 
and again rising into a lofty chain of snowy peaks considerably above 21,000 feet in 
height, forms the watershed between the Shyok and Karakash rivers, until, in the 
parallel of 34” 43' north, it trends again to the eastward, and runs along the heads of 
Changchenmo; and here constitutes the southern orest of the elevated table-land 
known as the Lingzithang plains and the Aksai Chin; and continues eastward to the 
north of the Pangong lake and Rudok,” 

Whether regarding; the Karakoram as a separate chain, or as a pro¬ 
longation of the Himalaya to the northward, it forms a distinct watershed 
between the Indus and the river systems of Tartary or Eastern Turkist&n. 

The height the passes .each is very considerable. The two principal 
ones over the more central portion of the chain are the Mustagh and the 
Karakoram, the latter reaching an elevation of 18,317 feet above the sea. 
The third pass, that of Changlung, crosses the range more to the south¬ 
east, at an elevation of 18,839 feet above the sea, and is remarkably easy. 
The chief difficulty connected with the passage across this range is 
caused by the distress of laden animals owing to the rarefaction of fcha 
atmosphere at such high elevations, and the general sterility of the sur* 
rounding country. {Hayward—J. R. G. 8., XL.) 
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KARAKORAM PASS—Lat. 85° 80'. Long. 77° 57'. Kiev. 18,550'. 

Is crossed on both the winter and summer routes from Ldh to Yfirband, 
being about 190 miles north of L4h by the summer, and 212 miles by the 
winter route. It lies half-way between the camping grounds of Daolat- 
Beguldi and Batti-Braugsa. Fa-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, crossed it in 
A.D. 899. 

Dr. Bellew describes the rise to the pass from Daolat-Beguldi (10,880') 
as being “gentle, except at the pass itself, where it is sudden and steep, 
but short both in the ascent and descent. At the foot of the pass (on the 
Daolat-Beguldi side) is a saddle-shaped watershed across the valley, which 
divides two tributaries of the Shyok. The elevation of the pass affected 
our men and cattle severely. Several of the former tumbled off their 
ponies from the giddiness produced, and some fainted. Two of our bag¬ 
gage ponies died on the pass, and two others soon after reaohing camp. On 
the other side of the pass we went down a loose, shingly drainage gully, 
similar to that on the south.” (Btllew.) 

Dr. Thomson calls the top of the pass “ a rounded ridge connecting 
two hills which rose somewhat abruptly to the height of perhaps 1,000 feet 
above me. They were quite without snow, nor was there any on the pass 
itself, though large patches lay on a shoulder of the hill to the right 
(going north—August 19th),” Vegetation was entirely wanting, the 
ridge was scattered over with shingle, chiefly a brittle black-clay slate, 
“ The road is marked with skeletons of horses; the rarity of the atmo¬ 
sphere and the absence of grass for many days' journey causing a great 
mortality among beasts of burden.” ( Bellew — Henderson—Shaw.) 

KARAKORAM ROUTE— Fide “Routes.” 

KARAKORAM STREAM— 

A tributary of the Yarkand river, rises north of the Karakoram pass, 

KARASU—Lat. 85° 15'. Long. 79° 2'. Elev. 

A camping ground on Hayward’s route by Changcbenmo to Y&rkand, 
situated at the south foot of the Kizil pass, 10 miles north of Burtsi, and 
144 miles south-east of Kizil Jilga. (Drew.) 

KARATAGH—Lat. 85° 12'. Long. 79° 15’. Elev. 16,890'. 

A camping ground on the Changcbenmo route, 9 miles west of Sliorjilga, 
and 224 miles south-east of MiUikshah (or Aktagh). The lake is situated 
in a large flat and open plain at the bottom (west) of the Karatagh pass. 
It was frozen over in September and October. Water obtained by making 
a hole in the ice. Plenty of burtsi , but no grass visible. Plain covered 
with several inches of snow. 

Lake about half a mile across; water sweet. (Trotter—Henderson.) 
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KARATAGH PASS and MOUNTAIN RANGE- 

Lat. 35° 42' 64". Long. 7b° 25'. Elev. 17,710'. 

Leads over a range of mountains that extends from the Karakoram pass 
north-east to the great bend in the Karakash river near camp Sora, where 
it joins the range that runs parallel with left bank of the Karakash from 
Sora down to Shdhidula. The Karatigh pass is crossed between Shorjilga 
and the Karatagh lake. From Shorjilga the road is bad, leading up a 
ravine; snow and ice nearly the whole way (October). Descent short, 
but sharp. {Trotter.) 

KARATAGH PLAINS—Lat. Long. Elev. 

Extend from the pass of that name north-west to the source of the Yar¬ 
kand river towards Kuliksha. {Trotter.) 

KARATAGH RANGE —Vide “ KabatXgh Pass." 

KARAWAL DlWAN or OUTPOST HILL— 

Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 71° 35'. Elev. about 14,550'. 

A ridge to the south-west of the Saser pass, juBt above Changlung. Dr. 
Bellew describes the ascent from Changlung— 

“Oar path led by a eteep 1 zig-zag up the face of a high range of granite hill*. At 
the top of the steep there i* a email ledge of flat land, and then anothor rise to the crest 
of the paes. Beyond the ledge the rise is more gradual up to the Kartfwil Diwan, or 
‘outpost hill.’ It is the first Turlti name we have met, and but an empty memorial of 
the Y&rkand invasion hy Sultdn Saiad. The Bhots call this place Hlaagya. Around the 
stage huts at the top of the pass, I found skeletons and bones of horses and yaks in 
every stage of decay, and amongst them some human bones. From the crest of the 
ridge the path led across a steep slope of loose ehiftiug gravel down to a deep and rocky 
boulder-bed, through which rolled noisily a tributary of the Nubrtf river. We crossed it 
by a rickety spur bridge, the lost met with on this route.” (Bellew.) 

KAREN—Lat.. 34° 40'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

One of the largest villages in the Drawer district; it is situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, and forms the division between Upper and 
Lower Drawar. 

There are two islands in the bed of the liver opposite the south eud of 
the village; and just below these islands there are the remains of a kadal 
bridge, which was erected seven years ago, and lately carried away; it will, 
it is said, be rebuilt; in the mean time a rope bridge is suspended between 
the abutments. At either end of the bridge there is a sexagonal masonry 
tower, with loopholed walls and a sloping shingle roof covered with earth. 
That on the left bank of the river has been nearly destroyed by fire, but is 
to be rebuilt. The garrison of these forts is said to number about twenty 
men. A considerable stream flows down into the Kishan Ganga through the 

1 " The itlffeat bit of aaceot ou tbe whole journey to Yarkand, being a ri»e of more than 4,000 feat io a Itngtli 

of about 5 milet,” 
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south end of the village; thie torrent seems to possess no distinctive name 
beyond that of the Kashmfr-ka-kufcta; the road leading towards the Kashmir 
valley by the Puthra Oali lying along its banks. 

Boogan, a village lying to the south-west of Karen, may, it is said, be 
reaohed by a path lying along the left bank of the Kishan Gangs, but it 
is described as being very rough; there is also a path over the mountains 
to the north, to the village of Bar, opposite Tali Lohdt. Karen contains 
a masjid and a matdfir-khdna, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
aamfndars, including a barber and a carpenter. There is a customs estab¬ 
lishment maintained in the village during the summer months, but duties 
are, it is said, only levied on the goods of traders. 

A strict watch is maintained at the bridge to prevent unauthorised emi¬ 
gration. Rice is grown around the village, but this cultivation does not 
extend further up the valley of the Kishan Ganga. There are a few fields 
on the right bank of the river opposite the village, at the edge of a narrow, 
grassy plain, which is strewn with vast rocks. 

KAREWi— 

Is the Kashmir! word for plateaus of alluvial or lacustrine deposit. Their 
soil is for the most part a loam or loamy clay. They are divided from each 
other, sometimes cut into strips, so to say, by raviues of from 100 to 300 feet 
in depth ; occasionally they are surrounded altogether by lower ground, but 
more generally they connect on to some of the mountains that bound the 
valley. 

Karew&s are of two kinds, vig., those wbiob, on their summits, make a 
table-land, flat, or nearly so, and those which slope up continuously, but 
with an increasing slope, to the mountains. 

Over the surface of the karewiB water has sometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but more commonly their 
cultivation depends on rain alone, and in that case the yield is precarious. 

Looking at the composition of these karewas, we find them to be made 
up of beds, horizontal or nearly horizontal, of slay and sand. The follow¬ 
ing is a characteristic section ; it was measured at Pfru, a mile east of Is¬ 
lamabad, in one of its flat-topped karewSs :— 

F«t. 


Rather coarse drab or brown sand, with some small pebbles . . 20 

Fine soft brown sand .3 

Hard, very fine-grained, sand.15 

Blue, sandy clay. 5 

Fine, soft sand.5 

Coarse ssnd, like the uppermost bed ...... 2 

For further remarks see under head " KashmIu.” 


KARGAH— 

One of the principal feeders of the Gilgit river on its south side, entering 
that river between the two hamlets of Basin. The valley is so far import- 
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ant that up it lies the only practicable route for horses between Gilgit and 
Dardl. The pass at its head is known as the Chonohar. It is also the 
principal source of Gilgit's wood supply. There are no villages in the 
valley, but at Jut there is a small Gujar settlement. Below Jut the 
valley is totally destitute of trees, a rock-strewn ravine, often bound by 
perpendicular cliffs, several hundred feet high, above which again tower 
the steep mountain slopes characteristic of these regions. Above Jut, 
according to Hayward, it is a beautiful Kashmir-like tract, with green 
sward and forests of pine, dense willow.groves lining the stream. Above 
this comes a grass country. At the head of the valley, where vegetation 
ceases, the rugged hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of 
splintered rock. From the summit of the pass (14,000') a rough pathway 
leads down to the Khanbdri valley, which has to be crossed near its head. 
The Darig&h pass then to be crossed, after which there is a long descent to 
Yaktut, the first village of Dardl. It was at the head of the Kargfih 
valley that in September 18(56 a column of the Kashmir army, returning 
from an expedition against Dardl, was overwhelmed by a sudden and un¬ 
seasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. 
The Chonchar route is impassable from December to April. Snow is met 
with till August, when it disappears altogether for a couple of months. 
The river is fordable in winter. {Tanner*— Hayward—Ahmad AM Khan — 
Barrow.) 

KARGIA-— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river. It rises in a glacier close to and north¬ 
west of the Bara Lacha pass, and falls into the Zanskar river some distance 
above Padam, opposite the village of Chrdr. 

KARGIA, or KHARGYA, or KURGEEA— 

Lat. 38° 4'. Long. 77° 17'. Elev. 13,670'. 

A village on the left bank of the Kargia stream, in the Zanskdr district. 
Supplies and fuel procurable. Large flocks of sheep and * r aks graze about 
here. The Bara Lacha pass lies to the south-east. 

KARGIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardu. It consists of the valleys of the 
Kanji ( q.v .) and Wakha (q.v.) streams, of the Suru valley below Kargil 
and of the Indus valley (left bank) between the Kanji {q.v.) and Dr4s {q.v.) 
rivers. 

Its inhabitants are partially Muhammadans and partially Buddhists. 

Communications .—The Leh-Srinagar road passes through this ilaka 
and is very good. The roads to Surd and along the Indus are indifferent. 

The head-quarters of the district are at Kargil, where the thanddnr lives. 

The bridge opposite Kargil itself is of considerable importance, as the 
Sdru river is quite unfordable in aummor, {Aylmer.) 
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Particulars of Resources. 


Village* op 
district. 

Housos. 

Horgos. 

Yaks. 

i 

! 

Cows .! 

1 

Sheop j 
and goats. 

Zhou. [ 

Donkeys. . 

Remarks. 

Kanji Valley 

m 

U 

13 

80 

1,7110 

20 | 

175 

1 Smith. 

Purik 

4:18 

227 

*> 

10S 

1.430 ' 

73 | 

83 

4 Smiths, 

1 Carpenter. 

Surd Rivet— 





! 




Kargil 

3SI 

10 

1 

20 

100 i 


i 

1 Smith. 

Silixe 

Indus— 

ik) 



15 

4U j 

{ 

1 

Do. 

Lalu 

25 

0 


s : 

no , 

10 

15 


Silmu 

4o 

7 


tr. 

40 •' 

10 



Sauach . 
Darehik 

K Or 

J 



... 

w 1 

fi 

10 

Brok pas. 

Garkhon 

25 

... 



1 GO ! 

10 

1 10 

Do. 


1,035 

031 

10 

1 a: in 

3,400 

135 

203 

7 Smiths, 


_ 

-— - , 



_ 

_ 

1 1 Tarpentor. 


Authority.— Local, iumbantdrs. (Aylmer.) 


KARGIL—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 76" 11'. Elev. 8,787'. 

A considerable village, and the capital of the Kargil district. It is pic¬ 
turesquely situated at the junction of the Suru and Pashkyum (or Wakha) 
rivers. There is a fort here, commanding the road at the junction of the 
rivers. It stands about 250 yards above the bridge, on the left bank. It 
is of the usual style, namely, a square with corner bastions. The 
walls are 25 feet high and loopholed in two tiers. The garrison is one 
native officer and fifteen sepoys. It is commanded from the collect orate 
above. (Aylmer.) 

The collectorate is at the top of the village, and comprises some neat 
and commodious buildings. There is a polo ground here. From Kargil 
the road crosses the river in front of the fort by three or four log bridges, 
which are connected by a line of embankment,and rising out of the hollow 
for 4 or 5 miles, leads across a high undulating tract of gravel, which 
occupies the angle between the two rivers, and then descends into the Pas- 
kyum valley. The successive reaeheson either shore are occupied by flour¬ 
ishing little hamlets; these are surrounded by their corn-fields and planta¬ 
tions of willow and poplar, and present a pleasing picture of prosperity 
amidst the bare rooks around. There is less snow here in winter thaD at 
Dras, aud a greater force of sun and warmth in summer to help on vegeta¬ 
tion. Wheat and barley flourish. Fruit-trees are scarce. There is a post 
office here. ( Bellew — Drew — Aylmer .) 

KARlM—Lat. 35° 7'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Upper Astor valley on the right bank of the eastern branch 
of the Astor river. Here the snow lies on the fields for seven months; this 
is the longest on any cultivated ground. “A miserable collection of flat- 
roofed mud and sloue-built houses.” (Drew.) 
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KARlMPlJRA—Lat. 84° 7'. Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 

There is said to be but one house in this village, which lies just to the south¬ 
east of Khipur, by the path between Patau and the Gulmavg. 

KARKARPtfR—Lat. 38° 57'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum,between A wantipur 
and Pampur. The Ramchu river flows into the Jhelum just below it, and 
behind it there are some fine shady trees,and also two old temples and ceme¬ 
teries. These ruins are so deeply buried in the ground, that without an ex¬ 
cavation it is impossible to ascertain their character or antiquity. The name 
of this village may possibly be a corruption of Khagendrapura, If so, this 
would be the oldest historical site in Kashmir, as King Khagendra flourish¬ 
ed in the fifth century before Christ. Vigne, who remarks that these ruins 
are scarcely worth visiting after Murtund, adds, “ the geologist, however, 
would be better repaid than the antiquarian, by observing the long ridges 
of limestone strata on which the table-laud above the village is supported, 
jutting out perpendicularly to a height of 30 or 40 feet in some places, 
close to the river, and on the north side, and which is consequently nearly 
the lowest limestone in the valley, and probably the only locality where it 
appears in the open plain.” 

From Karkarpur there is a good road to Pampur, and also to the ruins 
at Pa Yech. ( Vigne — Groiose.) 

KARKPET on KARKFE—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 78° 4'. Elev. about 14,000'. 
A small village,of three houses on the western shore of the Pangong lake, 
between Mang and Takang, 

A few.crops grown here ; naked (grim) barley and peas. Mang is 11 
miles distant. {Brew.) 

KARNAO—Lat. 34° 14' and 34° 26'. Long. 73° 50' and 74°. Kiev. 

A district lying north-west of Kashmir, on the south side of the Kishan 
Ganga; it comprises the valleys of the KaziNag and Sbamshabari streams, 
which uuite about 3 miles east of Titwal, where they flow into the 
Kishan Ganga river. 

These valleys are very fruitful and extensively cultivated; the grsssy 
mountains by which they are surrounded are, for the most part, bare of 
forest, and of inconsiderable elevation, except on the east and south sides. 

The northern portion of the valley is traversed by the road between 
Shalurah and the village of Titwal,on the left bank of the Kisban Ganga; 
the path lies through the Nattishannar Guli during the summer months, and 
by the Kukwa Gali in winter. 

This portion of the valley may also be reached by shepherds’ paths from 
the left bank of the Kishan GaDga. The direct road from Sopur to the 
Kishan Ganga lies through the southern portion of the valley, crossing the 
Tutmari Gali, and joining the northern route near the village of Shart, 
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shortly before reaching Tftwal. There are also mountain paths communi¬ 
cating with the districts on tho north side of the Jhelum. 

The tributary rfijas of Karnao, who resided in the village of Gabra, in 
the middle of the valley, seem to have been of some importance, and are 
stated to have ruled over a considerable district, comprising the whole of 
the Kishan Ganga valley as far north as Sharidi, and tbe tract lying on the 
banks of the Jhelum, as far as tho confluence of the Kishan Ganga, and 
their authority seems to have extended into Kamrfij. 

. Rfija Sher Ahmad, who is said to have been the seventh of his family 
who succeeded to the title of raja or nawfib of Karnao, was the son of 
Rfija Munsur Khfin ; he rebelled against tbe maharfija in 1867, and collect¬ 
ing his retainers on the north side of tbe Kishan Gangs, severed communi¬ 
cation with the left bank; after awhile bis followers, mistrusting the teme¬ 
rity of their leader, deserted him ; in this extremity the rfija claimed the 
protection of the Ahkun of Swat, which was refused ; he then applied to 
the British Government with a like result, and, as a last resource, threw 
himself on the mercy of the maharfija, who spared his life, assigning a small 
jagir in the Kashmir valley for the maintenance of the raja and his family. 
The misunderstanding and eventual rebellion of Sher Ahmad is stated to 
have thus arisen. The maharfija sent to cut timber near the village of 
Bfiran, on the right bank of the Kishau Ganga, and the wood was appro¬ 
priated by Rfija Sher Ahmad for a house he was erecting; the maharaja's 
servants having expostulated in vain, reported the matter to their master, 
who sent certain officers to make au investigation; these were maltreated 
by Sher Ahmad, who especially wreaked his vengeance on the news-writer; 
the maharfija then moved troops iu the direction of Karnao, when the rfija 
raised the standard of revolt. The Karnao valley is now included in the 
jurisdiction of the zilladar of Mozafarabad. 

KARNAO—Lat. 34° 24'. Long, 73° 54'. Elev. 

A fort situated in the middle of the northern portiou of the Karnao valley, 
where it is something less than a mile in width. It lies on the baro plain 
just south of the village of Tangdar. Tbe walls, which are loopholed, are 
about 30 feet high, built of stone connected with bands of timber, and 
are double at the west end. At each corner there is a bastion tower. 

A rill from the Shamsbabari stream flows through the fort. The gar¬ 
rison is said to number one hundred sepoys, besides fifty who are accom¬ 
modated in a line of huts on the north side of the fort. It is said that this 
fort was first built during the Sikh occupancy of Kashmir, and Jodb Singh 
was appointed killadar. Sher Ahmad, rfija of Karnao, forged an order 
directing him to return to Kashmir with his garrison, and the ruse succeed¬ 
ing, the rfija attacked Jodh Singh and his troops as they were leaving the 
valley; he also burned the fort. 

At a later date ill-feeling arose between the rfija, who lived at Gabra, 
and his younger brother, Mozdin Khan, who held the valley of the Sham- 
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shabari in jagfr, and resided in the village of Tangdar; the latter appealed 
to the maharSja, who caused the fort of Karnao to be rebuilt and garri¬ 
soned. Previous to this, the Karnao rajas, though tributary to Kashmir, 
had been left in undisturbed possession of their estates, 

KARNEY GAD— 

A stream which drains the Bhumju district between Badrawar and 
Kishtwrfr. It unites with the Kar Gad from the south, and empties itself 
into the Chandra Bhdga, lat. 88°9',long. 75° 61'- Its waters are of a deep- 
green colour, contrasting with the muddy hues of the Chendb. The road 
between Kishtwdr and Badrawar crosses this stream by a good, broad, 
wooden bridge. ( Hervey .) 

KAROLI—Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 73° 36'. Elev. 

Somewhat important town, containing several well-built houses; it is 
favourably situated on an elevated plain on the left bank of the Jhelum, 
about 9 miles south-east of Mozafarabdd. Below it the river forms a 
sudden bend, and a pretty island starts from its waters. Hiigel states that 
the whole aspect of the place greatly reminded him of an Italian village. 
(Hiigel.) 

KAROTI—Lat. 83° 12'. Long. 75° 81'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwdr, containing seven houses, situated on the left bank of 
the Lidar Khol, about a mile north of Bagu. There is a bridge across the 
river beneath the village, from which there is a path leading over the 
mountains to Rdmban. 

KARPtJR—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A village about 3 miles west of Nowbug, on the path to Shan gas, by the 
Harrikan Gali. All the houses in this village are almost entirely construct¬ 
ed of wood, though two and three stories high. Clumps of poplar trees 
are found near, and pines grow in dense forests on the hills skirting the 
path from Nowbug. 

The path from Karpur to ShSngas is first an ascent, followed by a long 
wooded and rather steep descent into the Kuthar pargana. (Hervey ) 

KARPtJRA—Lat. 33°46'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

This place, which contains but one house and the ziSrat of Saiad Abdulla, 
is situated just to the south-east of the village of Brimbnr, on the left bank 
of the Arpat, in the KuthSr pargana. It is surrounded by rice cultivation. 

KARSAR oa KARSHA—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 76° 58'. Elev. 

A town in the Zanekdr district, nearly opposite Tbonde, and a few miles 
below the junction of the Zanskar river, with a tributary from the north. 
“ It is the largest town in Zanskar, and lies in a ravine at a considerable 
distance from the river, and, from the steepness of the slope on which it is 
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built, presents rather an imposing appearance. The level tract between 
the town and river was covered with cultivation." (Thomson.) 

K ARTAKSHA — See “ Khurmang.” 

KARTZE—Lat, Long. Elev. 

A small district lying between the districts of Kargil and Surd, partly in 
a valley tributary to that of the Suru river, aud running into it from the 
east, and partly in the Surd valley down as far as Buiu. It nominally forms 
a part of the ilaka of Dias (q.v.), but seems to be administered almost 
independently. (Aylmer.) 

KARTZE—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 76° 19'. Elev. 

A village of twenty houses in Kargil (Baltistdn). It lies in the Phukar 
valley, which joins the Wakka valley at Shergol. Its inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

KARTZE or LANG KURTZE— 

Lat. 34° 16'. Long, 76° 6'. Elev. 10,000', approx. 

Situated on the right bank of the Sfini river, at its junction with the 
Pulumba Chu rivulet, and opposite Sanku. It is the chief village in the 
Kartze district. Goitre is very common here. Contains about forty 
houses. ( Moorcroft — Cunningham — Aylmer.) 

KARZOK or KORZO—Lat. 32°68\ Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 14,900'. 

Is situated at the north-west end of the Tsomorori lalje, and is a halting- 
place on the route from Spit! to Ldk. There is a monastery here contain¬ 
ing about thirty-five lamas, a house belonging to the chief man of the 
district, and eight or ten hovels, which are inhabited by the old and sick, 
who are left here when the camps and flocks move down to winter in the 
Indus valley. The summer camp is 2 or 3 miles distant, up the side 
valley, down which flows the Karzok stream. Naked barley is grown here 
to a small extent. It does not always ripen. During the summer months 
immense flocks of sheep and goats graze on the surrounding hills; these 
migrate in winter to the Hanle valley. (Drew—Manifold.) 

KASHMAL—Lat. 35° 36'. Long. 75” 23'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baitistan), situated a mile to the 
west of Rondu village, on a plateau above the left bank of the Indus. 
It has thirty houses and includes the villages of Harboat, Hardas, aud 
Kashina], (Aylmer.) 

KASHMAL—Lat. 35° 35'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baitistan). It contains eighty-two 
houses. (Aylmer.) 
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KASHMIR— 

One of the two provinces into which the territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and Jamu are divided. Besides the valley of 
Kashmir, it includes Drawar, Gtirais, Tilail, Astor, aud Gilgit. It is 
administered by a chief officer styled Hakim-i-ala, who generally resides 
at Srinagar. (Plowden — Aylmer.) 

KASHMIR VALLEY— 

Kashmir is a plain embedded in the midst of mountains, lying in an 
oval-shape, north-west and south-east between 33° 5' and 34° 7' north 
latitude and 74° and 75° 10' east longitude, elevated 5,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, drained by the river Jhelum, the Hydaspes of the Greeks, 
which, after traversing the valley, breaks through an opening at the north¬ 
west extremity, and pursues a tortuous course to the plains of the Panjab. 
The country of Kashmir has justly a reputation for something distinctive 
if not unique in its character. Its position and form are such that there 
is no parallel to it in the whole of the Himalaya. The position with 
regard to the great mass of mountains and to the plains of India is this ; 
the long diameter of the oval, lying north-west and south-east is parallel 
with the general run of the chief ranges in this north-western portion of the 
Himalayas; the distance of the valley from the plains of the Panj&b varies 
from 50 to 75 miles,—that is to say, there is a mass of mountains of (hat 
width interposed between the two plains. 

For administrative purposes, the valley is divided into the following 
zillas and tahsils, though these divisions are rather too frequently subject 
to alteration. Besides the zillas of the valley, the zilla of MozafaraWd, 
which includes the whole vale of the Jhelum from Baramula downwards, 
is reckoued as belonging to the Kashmir governorship. 


List of ZMa» and Tahsils in the Kashmir Valley in 1887 ( S. 1943). 


Mo. 

Zilla. 

Mo. 

Tab ail. 

Villages 

Revenue, 

fhilki 

rupeeB. 

Remarks. 


z 

l 

Yech. 

85 

1,01,160 



\ 

2 

N&gfi: 1 . 

05 

1,11,104 



. 1 

3 

Vihew Nahnma 

74 

87,712 


I 

Shabr Khfis or Srluagar < 

4 

LAI with Sair Moji.i PAiu 

142 

07,481 




6 

Phak. 

110 

96,929 



/ 

0 

Doling Muchbatoa 

151 

1,27,297 



h 

7 

Mir Bchri . , , , 

12 

32,275 






675 

6,64,078 

for R‘169 per vll- 









/ 

1 

DeuGar . 

141 

1,23,214 



\ 

2 

Shupion .... 

137 

1,19,378 


a 

Haripur or Shupion . J 

3 

Trill. 

67 

1,08,C70 



d 

4 

Charsu . . . 

92 

1,14,063 



/ 

5 

Ham Patri 

121 

1,10,034 



v 

0 

Chirat ..... 

05 

1,06,822 






023 

0,88,181 

{or R],104 per vfl- 








- C— 
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List of Zillat and Tahsils in the Kashmir Valley in 1887 (8. 1948)- 



Kamri] or Wular Lake 



Uttar Machlpftr* . . , 

Hamal Zaiuagir . 
Kbulbima . . 

M4h41 Sang&ra (Wular Lake) 

Krohan Baramhla 

Biroh Magftm . . . 

PaUn. 

Cbakla Drug mala. 


1 Anantniff or Islamabad 

2 BihlbabAd , 

3 Hark ora Bring 

4 Sri RanbhUinghpura 
f> Khorpara Martuud 

fl Dachmpara , 

7 Krona Baubir»nra 



(and 46,07ft kbar- 
w4ra.) 


(or RH1J per Til¬ 
lage.) 

(and 40,078 khar-. 

ware.) 


(or R1.460 per til- 
Uge.) 



(IVingale.) 

The size of the country may be measured in two ways—one reckoning 
from summit to summit of the mountains that bound it, the other counting 
only tho valley,—that is, the nearly flat part that lies between them. Taking, 
then, the range of mountains, we find that the length of the irregular 
oval which the line of their summits form is 118 miles long, and 
that tho width varies from 40 to 75 miles, the area within this rocky 
feuce being about 3,000 miles. The part which is comparatively low 
and flat—that which may be called the vale—is about 84 miles long, 
from north-west to south-east, and in width it varies from 20 to 25 
miles : it has an area of 1,800 to 1,900 miles. In level, what has been 
counted in with the valley varies from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the 
sea down to 6,200 feet. The lowest portion is along the north-eastern 
side; the average of the whole valley maybe taken as about 5,000 feet 
above the level of the plain of the Pan jab, or near 6,000 feet above the sea. 
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The mountain ridge, or rather the combination of ridges which surronnd 
Kashmir, varies much in height. The loftiest points are on the north¬ 
eastern side, where some peaks rise to close on 18,000 feet. Where the 
mountains curve round the north-west side of the valley, 12,000 and 13,000 
feet are the average heights, On the south-west side, the great range called 
the Panj£l, whose summit ridge is commonly 14,000 to 15,000 feet high, 
for a length of some 80 miles, separates Kashmir from the Panjfib- 
On the south-east a continuation of that range at a somewhat less elevation 
curving round, unites with the range on the north-east. It is near the 
southernmost part of the oval that the lowest portion of the mountains 
occurs; for a few miles the ridge is somewhat under 10,000 feet. 

By the ring thus almost completed the valley is enclosed. The one gap 
left is the gorge by which the drainage of the valley and of the inside slopes 
of the mountains escapes to the sea. Towards the north-west end of the 
Kashmir valley, the waters, having collected into one great stream, flow out 
by a ravino, or an extremely narrow valley, flowing in it a long way before 
reaching the open plains. 

Looking more closely into the form of the ground, we find it naturally 
divided into two parts—the plain of the alluvium of the river and the 
plateaus or platforms of older alluvial or lacustrine deposits; these may 
be spoken of separately and in some detail. 

The plain of the river alluvium .—The streams which drain the south¬ 
eastern end of the barrier of mountains, flowing from many directions, 
unite near the town of Islamabad, and form a river which from that spot 
onwards, through the length of valley till the gorge before mentioned is 
reached, is navigable. This river is called the Jhelum. 

It is by the banks of this river that the flat plain exists, extending along 
the north-eastern side' of the valley from Islamabad north-westwards 
for more than 60 miles, with a width varying from 2 or 3 to 16 
miles. [A description will be found under the heading “Jheldm ” in the 
alphabetical portion of this work.] 

Theplaleaut or karewat. —Karewas 1 and their dividing ravines occupy 
a width of from 8 to 16 miles along the south-western side of the Kashmir 
valley for a length of about 50 miles, from near Shupion to the river-flat 
between Sopur and Baramula. Beyond Sopur, again, the north-western 
side of the valley is mostly karewfi ground. Lastly, on the north-east side 
of the valley across the river, on its right bank, are spaces of karew£; 
in some cases they are in recesses made by retiring hills, in others they 
project out from spurs. 

For an example of the flat-topped karewa we may go to the town of 
Pampur. The space included between the river and the semi-circle of 
mountains to the north and east, which space constitutes the pargana or 

1 For a description of karewas, see under that bend in the alphabetical portion of thin work. 
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" hundred” of Vihf, is almost entirely karewa; it is a fist table-land, 
about 150 feet above the level of the Jhelum, and its alluvial plain 
ends towards the river in a bluff, partly worn down by the weather 
to a slope. The table-land is cut through by narrow valleys; these contain, 
and have been made by, the streams that carry away the drainage of the half 
ring of mountains; at Pampur but a small area, and that of not very high 
ground, is thus drained; the streams, therefore, are small, and the ravines 
they have cut not wide. The surface of the karewa is dry and quite bare 
of trees : its position is not such as to make it receive a great rainfall ■ 
also there must be a natural deep drainage of its soil to the side valleys 
and the end cliff, so the moisture quickly leaves; still it will bear somecrops. 
Some miles south of this, on the other side of the river flat, is the karewa 
of Pa Yech : this is in the form of a triangle, whose base is 6 miles and 
perpendicular 4 miles ; it is an isolated plateau entirely surrounded by low 
land, having the alluvial flat on one side, and on the other the broad valleys 
of streams that drain the Panjal. Behind Islamabad is another good 
specimen of the flat-topped karewa. There a hill of limestone, separated 
by some miles from the mountains, rises immediately behind the town, to a 
height of a few hundred feet. The space between that hill and the 
mountain spur that connects it with the great ridges, an area of some 6 
square miles, is a nearly level table-land, about, 5,800 feet above the sea, 250 
feet higher than the stream valleys on each side. This space is extremely 
arid: with difficulty can anything grow on it. Works have been begun for 
bringing water from higher up the northern valley, along the hill-side, 
to afford irrigation to the ground, which with that aid would be sure to 
bear crops. 

We now come to the sloping karewas. Probably all the karewas that 
occur along the south-west side of the valley belong to tin's class. By 
Shupion there is a large tract of ground, sloping to the north-east from a 
height of 7,000 feet down nearly to 5,5<)0 feet. This may be called a karewa, 
though its surface is not so regular as most, and its slope seems to be radial 
like that of a very flat coue : more accurately perhaps it might be called 
an alluvial fan on a large scale. Water-courses are led over it from the 
hill streams, aud they produce such fertility, that the tract is crowded with 
villages. From Shupion, if we were to go, first in a northerly direction, 
and then in a north-westerly, to Sopur, edging the hills, we should alter¬ 
nately cross karewas and low valleys. The karewas start from spurs of 
the mountains, and extend out north-eastward, sloping slightly in that 
direction ; the slope of them is greater near the hills, and less away from 
them until the outer parts get like the flat-topped karewas; the level of 
them may be taken at 6,500 feet, or rather more at their beginning, and 
they decline to about 5,400 feet. The dividing valleys are somewhat 
narrow, steep-sided ravines, with just a little width of green land at the 
bottom, watered by the streamlet; other valleys, where a great amount of 
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drainage has collected and formed a large stream, are wide or become al¬ 
most like plains ; these, by the stream-bed, are apt to be pebbly : they, too, 
gradually slope towards the east. 

Over the surface of the karewas water has sometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but more commonly the 
cultivation on them is dependent on rain alone, and in that case the yield 
is precarious. The Panjal ridge supplies by its various streams an enor¬ 
mous amount of water, some of which is utilised ; but to bring water over 
the higher plateaus is difficult; as a rule, they are [left to the chance of 
rain, and ouly the intervening valleys or lower parts of the karewa are fed 
by streams. 

The north-west end of the valley is called Kamraj [g.v.). 

Lakes .—In his description of the lakes of Kashmir, Yigne explains 
that the word dal is applied to a lake in the plains. Sar is the term for a 
morass; and nay (literally “ a serpent “) is used as a name for the moun¬ 
tain lakes or fountains, whose depth and clearness entitle them to be 
considered as fitting abodes of some one of the innumerable divinities of 
the Hindu pantheon. (For an account of the various lakes see page 11.) 

llivers. —Of the rivers, the Jhelum alone is navigable from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Islamabad to Baramula, a distance of about 60 miles. 

Boats. —The boats used in Kashmir are of various kinds, viz., the 
bahats, dunga, shikara, khuch, tsatawar, and larinao ; of these, only the 
three first are commonly met with. They are all constructed of deodar 
wood, and are mostly built at Srinagar; but some few at Sopdr, Baramula, 
and at Naid Khai, a village in the morass which extends between Patan and 
the Wular lake. 

The boats on the Kashmir lakes and rivers have no sails. The cost 
of these boats at Srinagar is said to be, for bahats R500 to R800, for 
dungas R150 to R200, and shikaras R50 to R100, British currency; the 
two former descriptions are said to last only about seventeen years, and 
the latter about eight years; this seems hardly probable, having regard to 
the durable quality of the wood of which they are made. 

The government levies a tax on ail new boats, and also on all sales of 
second-hand boats. In the oime of Akbar the number of registered boats 
exceeded, it is said, 8,900, (For description of boats see pages 12 and 18.) 

Bridges. —The Jhelum is spanned by thirteen bridges in its course 
through the valley of Kashmir; they are of peculiar construction and are 
called kadah ; a description of them will be found elsewhere. Smaller 
bridges of a single span, known elsewhere in the hills as sangas, are 
met with in Kashmir, where they are likewise called kadals; they are 
usually formed in the following manner : on either side of the stream 
abutments of rubble masonry, laced with cross-beams of timber, are built 
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up, and into these are inserted- stout poles, one over the other, in succes¬ 
sively projecting tiers, the interstices between the latter being filled up 
with cross-beams. The projecting poles increase in size as they approach 
the upper platform, and have a slight incline upwards, their shore ends 
being firmly braced into the stonework. Between the uppermost row of 
timbers, two or three long and very strong connecting trees are placed, and 
scantlings are laid over them for the pathway; sometimes a railing is 
added for greater security. These bridges are frequently of considerable 
span, and, if well built, last from thirty to forty years. 

Next in importance come the rope suspension bridges, which are often 
of great length; of these there are two descriptions, called respectively 
cMka and jhula, and the latter, when the ropes are made of withes, seems 
frequently to be called tampa, from a Kashmiri word signifying “to move or 
yield.” 

The cMka bridge consists simply of six or eight stout ropes close 
together, stretched between rude piers on either bank of the torrent; on 
these a ring timber, formed of a section of a tree about 2 feet long and a 
foot in diameter, slides, and «s hauled backwards and forwards by a rope 
attached to it and connected with the suspension ropes at intervals of about 
twenty feet by stout cane rings; to the slide a loop of ropes is secured 
through which the legs of the traveller are inserted, and he clasps bis hands 
in front of him round the ropes to retain himself in a sitting position; it 
looks dangerous, but is, in practice, a perfectly safe, though tedious, opera¬ 
tion ; baggage is carried across in the same manner, each package being 
lashed to the loop and hauled across separately, and in like manner sheep 
and goats and sometimes cows are conveyed across rivers and torrents. A 
jhula bridge is formed of a stout rope of five or six distinct strands 
stretched between piers and securely fastened on either side of the river; 
this forms the footway, and about 3 feet above it on either side is a guy- 
rope, which is grasped by the passenger to enable him to retain his footing 
on the bridge; these guy-ropes are kept iu their places by being attached 
at intervals to the ends of forked branches like the merry-thought of a 
chicken. 

Some of these bridges swing a good deal with the weight of the traveller, 
and are trying to the nerves of those unaccustomed to them. The ropes of 
which they are constructed are made either of hemp, or willow or birch twigs, 
and are renewed annually, or as often as occasion may require. 

Two other descriptions of bridges met with in Kashmir remain to be 
mentioned: the tangari, which is formed of two side timbers placed a little 
way apart and covered with brushwood kept in its place by large stones, 
and the kdnal bridge, which is simply the trunk of a tree or a plank thrown 
across a stream; they are necessarily of limited dimensions, and are only 
practicable for foot-passengers. 
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Canals. —Srinagar is intersected by a labyrinth of canals, which, when 
properly taken care of and filled with running water, no doubt contribute 
to the salubrity and cleanliness of the city. 

l’o avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular lake, through 
which flows the main stream of the Jhelum, the NSru canal was con¬ 
structed in very early times to connect Sopfl.r with Srinagar. 

Irrigation channels are numerous; of these the Shahkul canal in the 
Khourpara pargana, and the Naindi and Ninnar canals, near Islamabad, are 
among the most important. 

Geology .—The pan sals or mountain ranges which inclose Kashmir 
appear, with little exception, to be of igneous origin and basaltic, their 
usual formation being a beautiful amygdaloidal trap. Vigne found rocks 
of this character on the summit of almost all the passes, except that of 
Drks, which is three days' journey beyond the limits of the valley, and on 
the crest of which slate occurs. In the north-west, in the vicinity of 
Baramula, the bare cliffs of schistoze rock rise perpendicularly to the height 
of from 500 to 1,000 feet. 

There are several basaltic eminences of small elevation scattered over 
the bottom of the valley. Such a physical conformation cannot fail to 
suggest the notion that this singular region was once the crater of a vast 
volcano, and such was the first impression of \igne on viewing, from a 
commanding eminence, the valley in its whole extent. 

“ There are,” he observes, " many elevated points of view from which 
this extraordinary hollow gave me at first sight an idea of its having been 
originally formed by the falling in of an exhausted volcanic region. It 
seems, however, at one time, to have formed the bottom of the ocean, as 
there are in many places great beds of limestone, containing organic remains, 
principally marine,” 

Gypsum occurs in the north-west of this region. Primary formations 
appear of very rare occurrence; erratic blocks of granite are scattered over 
the slopes of the Haramuk mountain on the north-east, and in the Baramula 
pass, but this formation has nowhere been observed in situ. Veins of 
quartz, however, so usually accompanying schistoze formation, have been 
observed oflarge dimensions. 

The subterraneous disturbance, of the past activity of which the results 
have been just briefly traced, continues to the present time. In June 1824 
the city of Srinagar was shaken by an earthquake which destroyed about 
twelve hundred houses and one thousand persons. The earth in several 
places opened and discharged foetid warm water from the clefts, and masses 
of rock rolled from the mountains amidst repeated explosions. For about 
two months every day from one hundred to two hundred shocks were felt, 
each accompanied by an explosion. Deleterious gases appear to have 
exuded on that occasion, as the cholera then broke out and caused dread- 
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ful mortality. Abul Fazl, describing the country about two centuries 
before, mentions the frequency of earthquakes. In his time the houses 
were framed of timber as a precaution against destruction by the shocks, 
and the same precaution is still observed. 

The earthquakes of 1885 are quite the worst on record, a great part of 
Srinagar being destroyed, while many towns, such as Baramula, Sopur, &c., 
were left almost a heap of ruins. The disastrous effects of this earthquake 
was confined to Kashmir, but it was felt as far as Astor, although no damage 
was done there. 

Some years ago, at Sohoyum, near the north-western extremity of the 
valley, the ground became so hot that the 6and was fused, and appearances 
seemed to indicate that a volcanic eruption was about to take place. 

Moorcroft observes:— 

“Indications of volcanic action are not unfreqnent; hot springs are numerous; at 
particular seasons the ground at various places is sensibly hotter than the atmosphere 
and earthquakes are of common occurrence." 

Vigne supposes that the great calcareous deposits have been raised to 
their present position from the bed of the ocean by the upheaving of vol¬ 
canic masses from beneath. Pebbly conglomerate, sandstone, and clay in 
many places extensively overspread the mountain slopes. 

Yigne considers the appearanceiwhich tho karewas present strong proof 
of the truth of the tradition that the whole valley was once occupied by a 
lake. Tho flat surfaces of the wudars, whose cliffs are from 150 to 200 feet 
above the lowest part of the valley, are attributable to their having for 
ages remained at the bottom of a still lake, perhaps at least 800 feet above 
its present level, at the bottom of that valley. Some who have viewed 
the scenery of the valley consider that they have found corroboration of 
the tradition that it was once occupied by a lake in a succession of hori¬ 
zontal stages' observable on the sides of the mountains, aud which appa¬ 
rently have been beaches formed successively by the waters of the lake in 
the course of subsidence. 

The soil of the lowest part of the valley appears to have been deposited 
from a salt lake, as the water obtained from wells dug there is brackish, and 
none perfectly fresh can be had, except from the river, which is of course 
supplied principally from the snows- and rains falling on the mountains. 
The great opening at the north-western extremity called by the Kashmiris 
Basmagul, by which at present the aggregate waters of Kashmir escape to 
the lower country, has probably been coeval with the original upheaving 
of this region, as, though an earthquake might have caused a fissure suffi¬ 
ciently large to drain the supposed lake, it is more difficult to suppose such an 
event to have removed the enormous mass of matter requisite for filling up 
the space of the present valley of Baramula. Such is the view taken by 
Vigne, who considers the Baramula opening to have been from the first 
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filled with submarine shingle and a soft conglomerate, through which the 
Jhelum has worked its way, assisted in some degree by openings resulting 
from earthquakes. 

“ So far, 5 ' observes Rennell, " am I from doubting the tradition respect¬ 
ing the existence of the lake that covered Kashmir, that appearances alone 
would serve to convince me, without either the tradition or the history.” 
This lake, according to Kashmirian tradition, bore the name of Satisaras, 
or “ the lake of the chaste woman,” as it was considered peculiarly to belong 
to Uma, the wife of Mahadev, one of whose names is Sati, in the character 
of a chaste woman. Baron Yon Hiigel, however, is quite incredulous re¬ 
specting the existence of the lake. He observes, “ there is not in the valley 
the slightest appearance of its having been drained.” 

We will now consider the mountains which surround the valley of 
Kashmir, looking first at the great chain on the north-east, and afterwards 
we shall see how branches from this come round and close the valley, com¬ 
mencing from the great mass, of which a part is called Nanga Parbat 
or Dygamar; we then find ridges and spurs, many points of which are over 
20,000 feet in height. The highest point of the whole mass (the one 
which bears the name) is 26,269 feet above the sea ; this is not quite on the 
watershed between the Indus and the Jhelum, but is a part of a branch 
which divides the Astor and Chilas rivers, both of which flow into the Indus 
at no great distance from one another. 

It rises from a lofty ridge that for 10 miles is over 22,000 feet in 
height; the faces of this ridge, on the east and south, make an enormous 
cliff of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, on the greater part of which snow 
remains clinging, but it is in part of rocky precipices and from tho highest 
point great buttresses radiate. Large glaciers take their origin from the 
mountain. General CunniDgham says he has seen the peak from Ramnagar 
in the Panjab, which is distant 205 miles. 

The southern part of the Nanga Parbat ridge becomes tho watershed 
between the Indus and Jhelum basins. At this part it is 20,000 feet high. 
The ridge extends in a south-easterly direction for 50 or 60 miles, at an 
altitude of about 14,000 feet. There are several gaps on the ridge that 
are passable. Two mucb-traversed roads that join the Kishan Gangs and 
Astor rivers go over passes of 13,200 and 13,500 feet; while further east 
passes lead from the former river valley into the basin of the Dr 4r river. 
After a length of nearly 60 miles the mountains become rather higher ■ 
there are peaks of from 17,000 up to 17,400 feet high. But the ridge is 
broken, and a not difficult pass occurs, which directly connects the Tilail 
valley with Dras. A few miles south of this gap occurs the branching of the 
mountain mass that goes to make the northern boundary of Kashmir; this we 
will return to, and now only note the spot from which that ridge separates. 
Again, a few miles further on, still on the south-east, we come to where 
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there is a gap in the mountains, which is the lowest passage between the 
Indus on one side and the Chenab and Jhelum basin on the other, along the 
whole length of 300 miles from the" eastern sources of the Chenab to the 
head of the Kaghan tributary of the Jhelum. This pass is called the Zoji 
La by the Tibetans and the Ladakis; by the other it is commonly called the 
DrXs pass. 

Continuing along the main chain, we find the summits get higher and 
higher: peaks of 18,000 feet, and some, as we go on, that approach 20,000 
occur, and the general level of the summits is not much below them. 
Long spurs, too, or branch ridges, that jut out are very lofty. Ten miles 
east-south-east from the pass, a distinct ridge branches off in a direction 
somewhat west of south, which the one that curving round forms the 
eastern and southern boundary of Kashmir and connects on with the 
Panjal range; this too we shall revisit. Then, in some miles more (26 
or 27 miles direct from the last pass), we come to an opening, which, 
though not so low as the other, yet, considering the loftiness of the moun¬ 
tains it passes between, is a considerable depression. This is the Bhot Kol 
pass; it leads from the head of the Wardwaa valley into the Suru district. 

From the Drds pass hither the peakB have been of a height to form 
glaciers. There is a glacier in every hollow of the ridge. Many of the 
branch ridges also hold them in their recesses. These glaciers are usually 
not large—2 or 3 miles long is common; and they do not generally 
extend very low; one, however, named the Mechu Hoi glacier, has its foot at 
10,850 feet above the sea; this is close on the valley of the Dras pass. 
Looking from near the Bhot Kol pass to the north-east, at one view, a 
number of these small glaciers can be seou, embedded in the hollows of the 
mountains, whose narrow rock-ridges curve round and enclose them. 

From the last-named pass eastward the range continues at a great 
height; points on it are nearly 20,000 feet in height. Lastly, distant 
from the pass 12 or 14 miles, there arise two enormous mountains, each 
of them a few hundred feet over 23,000. These are called the Nun and 
Kun, or, together, Nun Kun. They are peaks that are conspicuous from 
afar off, standing, as they do, a clear 3,000 feet above their neighbours. 
Their aspect varies much as one looks at them from different sides; from 
Ruru we get a side view, which seems to show that they are projecting 
portions of a rugged escarpment. {Drew,) 

Mountains on the northern boundary ,—One way of looking at the 
mountains that make the oval barrier of Kashmir, is to consider them 
as divided into a northern and southern part by the Sind river that flows 
from near the DrXs pass into the vale, and the Jhelum river as it flows out 
from Baramula to Mozafarabad. The line of these two is roughly east 
and west; it divides the vale and its mountain-ring into somewhat unequal 
parts, of which the southern is the greater. 
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We before marked the spot where the northern mountains branch from 
the watershed range, near the Zoji La or Drfis pass. This mass of 
mountains extends, without any break through it, for over 100 miles 
from east to west, with a breadth varying from 12 to 24 miles. On its 
south side lie successively the Sind valley, the northern part of the vale, 
and the Jhelum valley; on its northern side is the Kishan Ganga valley in 
its whole length. At its beginning the mass is rocky and precipitous in its 
central ridge, and lofty enough to form small glaciers. Farther west, the 
glaciers cease and the range branches and spreads. Again, one peak in it, 
called Haramuk, reaches to the snow-line. This is a massive mountain, 
which, from its rising above the general level of the ridges, is conspicuous 
from a great part of Kashmir; in the hollows about it are several tarns, 
which probably occupy the sites of former glaciers. Most of the branch 
ridges from this mountain, and some of those farther east, which form the 
northern boundary of the Sind valley, have a steep cliff for their upper por¬ 
tion, with a more gradual slope below, which is clothed with either forest 
or grass. West of the meridian of Haramuk, the ridge keeps to a fairly 
regular height of 12,000 or 13,0(10 feet for a long distance, until, indeed, 
it turns round southwards. Between Batidipur and Gurais it is often a 
narrow ridge, with a Rlope down on each side of 35° or 40°, running along 
pretty level, somewhat above the limit of forest; rocks project along the 
summits, but make no great cliffs; innumerable spurs jut out north and 
south, some of which lead down to the valleys, with a moderate, though 
seldom regular, slope; others end off with a steep fall of some thousands of 
feet. After the range has turned south, it gets somewhat higher, rising 
to over 14,000 feet, then there is a depression, and beyond that it is con¬ 
nected with the Kaj Nag range, which runs iu a general way east and west 
from Baramula to Mozafarabad, forming the northern bank of the valley of 
the Jhelum, after that river leaves the vale. 

Mountains on the east.We must return to where, on the main chain, 
the ridge branched off that makes the eastern or south-eastern part of our 
mountain boundary. This spot, as before stated, is 10 miles east-south¬ 
east from the Dras pass. The mountain that here branches off to the south 
has at first the form of a high ridge with a very steep slope on the 
eastern side. In this neighbourhood there is a peak on it (called Kobenhar) 
of 17,000 feet; but the height soon diminishes, and then, for a long 
distance, the ridge continues in an almost southerly direction at a little 
over 14,000 feet, with some passes through it (which connect Kashmir 
with the Wardwan valley) between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. The Margan 
(11,600 feet) is the chief of these. 

Between this ridge we have been tracing down from the north, and the 
line of the Sind valley is a great triangular space (having the edge of the 
valley for the base) which is occupied by a branching mass of mountains 
that has its source or junction with our ridge a little above Kohenhar, 
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The most conspicuous mouutain of all on these branches is Gnash bran, 
a peak 17,800 feet, from which radiate many spurs, and between them 
hollows filled with small glaciers. Connected on the north-west is a bold 
peaked ridge, with glaciers in the hollows of it on the north side. Prom 
here, for 00 miles westward, a ri dge continues that forms the southern 
side of the Sind valley, rocky heights of 13,000 and 14,000 feet whose lower 
slopes to the north are thickly covered with forest. The end of this forms 
the line of the hill behind the Shalimar garden, while dividing spurs from 
other branches form successively the half circles that enclose the Dal and 
the parganas of Vilif and Trahal, each ending in a bold hill, 3,000 or 4,000 
feet high above the flat. 

From the Margau pass the north and south ridge continues at near the 
same height, and with no greater break in it; it then curves round ; as it 
nears Banilial there is a depression for some miles to the level of about 
9,500 feet; beyond this to the west, we may count that the Panjal range 
has begun. 

First it has an east and west direction for 30 miles, then it turns to 
the north-west,and continues for some 40 miles more; after which it dies 
off towards the valley of the Jhelurn river. In the first part several conspicu¬ 
ous peaks occur : they are called Brahma Sakai; they are steep, rocky, 
thoroughly-pyramidal mountains that rise up from out of the range to 
a height of 15,000 feet. At the foot of them is a lake more than 2 
miles long and three quarters of a mile broad : near are two passes, 13,250 
and 14,120 feet in height. 

Near where the bend takes place two passes from the Durlialv alley 
(near Rajaori) lead over the range; also it is near this that the Rattan ridge 
branches off from the Panjal range. Here an irregular serrated ridge, or 
a chain of massive, rocky peaks, encloses in its turns, aud with the aid of 
branches, amphitheatres, most of which are occupied by tarns. One of 
these is the Sam Sar. A few miles along, between the central ridge and the 
valley that leads down to Baramgala, is a plateau of which the substance is 
moraine matter of the former glaciers. In little hollows of this, also, are 
some lakes—Nfl-Sar and Nandar Sar, the latter close to a pass through 
the mountains. Beyond, aud indeed all around, are amphitheatres enclosed 
by the arms of the mountains. The map shows that numbers of these 
hold tarns, and wherever the tarns occur, there are found sigus distinct 
enough of the old glaciers. Further on the pass of the Pfr Panjal, the 
mountains near it are not quite so lofty as those we have left. Beyond 
we get to ground as high a6 any in the ridge, especially there is an isolated 
peak called Tata-kuti, 15,524 feet. Again we see by the map that there 
are tarns in the hollows of the mountains. 

Beyond this there are some high passes which lead very directly 
between Punch and Srinagar ; then behind Gulmarg we find a summit ol 
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12,600 feet, which is nearly the last of the range. Towards Kashmir the 
hill-sides—the slopes of the spurs—are in great part covered with dark pine 
forest; these spurs ultimately become elongated into long, low-wooded 
slopes, and these graduate into the sloping karewas. 

Prom the last-mentioned summit spurs radiate and descend, at last 
suddenly, in bold slopes and steep-cliffs, for some thousands of feet, to the 
narrow part of the Jhelum valley. 

Climate .—The climate of Kashmir is temperate, being neither too hot 
nor too cold. In mid-summer the thermometer sometimes ranges up to 90° 
in the shade, and in winter it descends several degrees below freezing- 
point. The mean temperature of the year is nearly 67°, or rather lower 
than the temperature of Home. Kashmir is less hot throughout the year, 
and during winter only two degrees colder than Southern Prance. 

In latitude Kashmir about corresponds with the following places: In 
Asia—Peshawar, Baghdad, and Damascus; in Africa—Pez in Morocco; in 
America—South Carolina; but the elevation above the sea gives it a far 
more temperate climate than any of them enjoy. 

Upon the tops of the surrounding mountains the climate is extremely 
rigorous, while in the valley it is temperate, and intermediate between that 
of England and the plains of India. The seasons, as in England, are all 
well marked, and occur about the same time as they do there. Of the 
higher portions of the valley, the climate from the beginning of May to the 
end of October is mild and very salubrious, and is almost as invigorating 
to the European constitution as that of England. 

The following table shows the average temperature at Srinagar for two 
years during the principal months in which visitors occupy the valley 


Average temperature at Srinagar during the seasons of 1864 and 1865. 


Mouths* 

Morning, 

Nt 

In shade. 

>ON. 

In buu. 

Evening-. 

From loth Jane . 

. 

. 

6680 

75-80 


66-12 

July. 

• 

• 

69*35 

89-36 

107-73 

7214 

August .... 

• 

« 

69-32 

8427 

104-10 

73-72 

September . . . , 

• 

• 

59-29 

78-40 

10207 

03-92 

To 24th October . , 

■ 

• 

42-12 

68*72 

94 54 

52-56 
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The following abstract of meteorological observations is extracted from 
Major' Cunningham’s “ Lud&k and surrounding countries ” :— 


Month. 

District. 

Temperature. 

Extremes. 

Min. 

Max, 

Moan. | 

Min. 

Max. 

May . . 

Kashmir 

5314 

64-3 | 

57-4 

48- 

70- 


There are no periodical rains as in Hindustan ; and although the annual 
rainfall upon the mountains must be very great, yet in the valley itself the 
quantity does not probably exceed 18 or 20 inches during the year. 

About the end of March and beginning of April, there are frequent and 
sudden storms in the valley, accompanied with hail and rain, and spring 
showers are frequent during the latter month, and also that of May. 

Moorcroft remarks that " the end of March and beginning of April are 
distinguished by the popular term of 'dirty spring’ or * mud season/ and 
these appellations in regard to the mire of the surface and the rapid suc¬ 
cession of gusts of wind and hail with short gleams of sunshine are well 
deserved.” During the April which Moorcroft passed in Kashmir, there 
were only three days of sunshine, and in the following May scarcely a day 
passed without a shower. This, however, is unusual. May and June being 
the best months. 

In the months of June and September also heavy rain is not unfrequent, 
and there are occasional showers in July and August. 

The hottest months in the valley are July and August, and the temper¬ 
ature in the shade at noon varies from 90° to 95°, or even 98° at Srinagar 
(29th July 1865 ); the air is occasionally close and oppressive, especially for 
a day or two before rain, which is often accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. These months are not healthy, and visitors usually spend these 
mouths at a cooler altitude. At this season the mosquitoes make camping 
in the valley almost unendurable. ( Wingate.) 

Thunder-storms are frequent during the summer months, but they are 
usually not severe; dust-storms are exceedingly rare. Earthquakes are to!, 
erably frequent during the summer months, but the shocks are usually 
very slight; sometimes, however, they are very severe, and create great 
alarm; people forsake their houses and remain in the open air for hours or 
even days until the danger is over, Kashmir has this great advantage re¬ 
specting climate, that any depression of temperature can be obtained by a 
journey of a few hours in ascent of the mountains. Night frosts set in as 
early as the middle of November, and by the end of that month the trees 
are stripped of their leaves and all animal vegetation is cut off, a thick bare 
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overspreads the whole valley, and the lakes and rivers send up clouds of 
vapour. Every movement of men or beasts raises great quantities of dust, 
and the haze becomes so great that even at midday and under a cloudless 
sky no object can be seen at a mile’s distance. This murky state of the 
air extends for about 200 feet above the level of the valley, and those who 
ascend beyond that height, see the snowy mountains of a dazzling 
whiteness, and the sun shining clearly in a cloudless Bky, while the low 
country lies hidden in dim obscurity. The first fall of snow restores the 
clearness of the air. This fall upon the mountains usually occurs about the 
beginning of November, but it is slight and soon melted by the sun ■ 
the heavy fall begins about the middle of December, and the snow lies to 
the average depth of 2 feet until the middle of April. 

The coldest months are December and January, when the average morn¬ 
ing temperature in the valley is a little below freezing-point; ice invariably 
covers the surface of the lakes to a considerable distance from the banks, and 
about once in seven or eight years the Jhelum itself is said to he frozen 
over at Srinagar. 

The air of Kashmir is in general remarkable for stillness. Moorcroft, 
after a prolonged residence in the very arid climate of middle Tibet, on en¬ 
tering Kashmir found reason, from the contrast, to complain of the humidity 
of the atmosphere, and considered it more favourable to vegetable than to 
animal life. Hiigel, on the contrary, considers the air dry, and supporls 
his opinion by reference to the facts that mosses and lichens are rare, and 
that a decayed tree is not to be found throughout the valley. This dry- 
ness of the air he attributes to the lightness of the soil, which quickly ab¬ 
sorbs the rain and melted snow, though the volume of water derived from 
these sources is sometimes so considerable as to cause the Jhelum to rise 
^0 feet. 

Drew writes:— 

“ As to moisture, the country is intermediate between that which is delayed by periodi¬ 
cal rains, audthat which is arid from want of them. The monsoon, which, coming from 
the south-west, breaks with force on that side of the Panjdl hills, is almost completely 
intercepted by them, and prevented from reaching the interior of Kashmir, In July and 
August one sees the storm-clouds collected round the summits o r those mountains, and 
knows that they indicate that the season of rain has commenced in the tract beyond. 
Now and then the water-bearing clouds force their way across, and precipitate their 
moisture on the slopes of the Kashmir side; for this reason the karewd country to the 
south-west, especially the higher part of it, receives a greater rainfall than the river 
alluvium flat on the south-east. The mountains beyond, again, those that divide Kashmir 
from Ladak, receive a good deal of rain.” 

May be some moisture passes over the Panjal range without precipita¬ 
tion and becomes condensed on reaching the yet higher range beyond ; or it 
may be that moisture, evaporated from tbe valley itself, gets carried away 
and deposited on contact with the mountains on the north and east. Certain 
it is that while clouds collect, and storms rage and rain falls on the two ranges 
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of momitaius, yet the centre of the valley and the edge of the north-eastern 
hills,—where, for instance, Srinagar, and Awantipur and Islamabad stand,— 
are comparatively free from rain. But occasionally the rain-clouds spread 
over the whole area and give a supply of moisture enough to bring on those 
crops which depend on rain, und to bring down the temperature of the air. 

According to the Panj&b Administration Report for 1878-79— 

“the rainfall of the country i« said to he 18 inches, but ie probably loss. Of this 
6 inches only benefit the crops; tlio rest falling during the winter months when no 
agricultural work is done. More important than the rain ie the snow which falls from 
November to March, and on which the rice crop depends for its irrigation. Heavy rains 
fall in March and April, and without them the spring crop, which consists of barley and 
wheat, cannot be other than poor. Some heavy showers are usually hoped for in July to 
benefit the indian-corn and rice, and showers fall again in September and October. The 
valley is completely removed beyond the effects of the Indian monsoon, and the rain 
always comes from the west.” 

The following meteorological observations and description of the climate 
of Kashmir are taken from the writings of the well-known traveller 
Sehlageinweit:— 


Srinagar in Kashmir. 

North Lat. 34° 4' 0." Kast Long. 74° 48' 5* Kiev. 5,140'. 
1SS6.—Mean of the months. 


January 

• • • 

. 40 

July 

. 73 

February 

• • • 

. 46 

August 

. . 71 

March . 

• • A 

. 60 

September . 

. . 63 

April . 


. 56 

October . . 

. . 57 

May 


. 60 

November 

, 64 

June 

• 

. 70 

December . . 

. 42 


Mean of the 

seasons and of the year. 


Dec. to Veb, 

Mar. to May. 

June to Aup. Sept, to Not. 

Year. 

42-3 

653 

71 3 68*0 

66-8 


“ For comparison in reference to sanitary purposes, some words and 
figures may be added about southern Europe and the African coast of the 
Mediterranean. As I enunot enter here into all the varieties of climate, I 
have selected three stations only, differing in latitude and longitude, to 
show the temperature. 

Southern Earojic and Northern Coast of Africa. 

(JsoooAraiCAt Co-ordinates. 

N. Lat. E. Long. Ele?. 

Montpellier . . . . 43° 30' 3° 53' 100 feet. 

Rome.41° 54' 12° 25' 170 „ 

Algiers.30° 17’ 3° 3' L. A. L. S. 
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Mean of the months, seasons, and year. 



Montpellier. 

Rome. 

Algiers, 


Montpellier, 

Rome, 

Alg-iera. 

January 

42-1 

45-0 

62-9 

July 

78-4 

75-9 

76-2 

February 

44-8 

47-3 

54-7 

August . 

77-0 

75-7 

75-4 

March . 

48-9 

51-6 

66-1 

September 

70-3 

700 

73-2 

April . , 

67-4 

579 

590 

October . 

619 

64-9 

78-6 

May 

64'4 

C5-3 

66-0 

November 

60-5 

534 

61-9 

June 

725 

71-2 

716 

December 

45-9 

47-8 

654 

SeflBOUB. 




Seasons. 




Dee. to Feb. . 

443 

46-7 

54-0 

June to Aug. 

76-0 

743 

74-1 

March to May 

66-9 

58-3 

60-4 

Sept, to Nov. 

GO-9 

628 

67'9 





Year 

, 69-5 

60-5 

641 


“ Nice and Mentone (the latter recently favoured so much by medical 
advisers, as being the less rough of the two), Madeira, as mild and moist, 
Pau in France, Palermo in Sicily, might be added as the stations most 
frequented iu winter. 

“The charms of the spring of Kashmir have become widely spread 
already by Indian poetry; summer, even up to the middle of June, is still 
fresh all night, the mornings being as low as 60° to 63° F.; the mean of the 
day is 70° to 75° F.; only about six weeks of July and August, a period 
sufficient for the maturation of delicious fruit and most precious crops, 
have an average temperature equal to that of the southern parts of France, 
Thunder-storms in summer are not unfrcquent, though their force is broken 
by the surrounding chains and peaks; they are of longer duration than 
those in Europe, but weak when compared with what are seen in the 
tropical regions; and the rains, with interruptions of five to six days, are 
equally refreshing and beneficial to the crops. 

“The sun is powerful here, as was to be expected in latitudes from 33° 
to 35°; and in the days of interruption of the summer rains and thunder¬ 
storms it is felt the more. Houses, tents not the least, rocks, as well as 
the surface of the ground, then get thoroughly warmed through, and from 
the middle of the day even trees allow one to feel it, their shade being 
frequently little protection, 

“ Then the temperature of the free air, determined by a thermometer in 
peripheric motion, swung under a double-clad umbrella, was generally found 
to be 2° to 3° F. cooler than a thermometer put up in the shade of the tree, 
where it was heated by the very temperature of the tree exposed to the full 
power of the sun. In the morniug, till about 10 o'clock, the same localities 
under trees are still cooler, the temperature being still under the influence 
of the night and early morning hours. In the tropics, under those Indian 
fig trees, covering quite a little territory with ramifications supported by 
their vertical branches, I had found analogous differences greater still. In 
Europe, the action of the sun is neither powerful nor generally uninter¬ 
rupted enough to produce such variations so regularly ; but in the hot July 
of this summer, 1865, I had occasion to observe it also under large pear 
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and nut trees round the Jagersbuvg, in Franconia, more frequently by 
their being 1 ‘ too cool’ in the morning than their being overheated in the 
afternoon.” 

Dr. A. Neve, F.R.C.S.E., of the Kashmir Medical Mission, gives the 
following table in his “ Tourist’s Guide’’:— 


Approximate Table of Temperature at Srinagar. 






Mean, 

Extremes in shade. 

January to February 15th . 




35“ Fi.hr. 

15“—40° 

February 15th to March 15th . 




40° „ 

15°—50“ 

March 15th to April 15th . 




48“ „ 

30°—60“ 

April 15th to May 15th 




65° „ 

35°—70“ 

May 15th to June 15th 




65“ „ 

40“—80“ 

June 15th to August 15th . 




75“ „ 

60°—90° 

August 15th to September 15th . 




70° „ 

45°-80“ 

September 15th to October 16th « 




60“ „ 

40"—70° 

October 15th to November 15th . 




55“ „ 

35“—60° 

November 15th to December 31st. 



* 

45° „ 

25“—45“ 


The very hottest month excepted, nevertheless, a European may pass in 
Kashmir a whole day en route, the air itself being refreshing enough as 
long as not perfectly calm, and under a good hat (sola topi) the head is 
sufficiently secured. 

In the beginning of July, a sudden vise of the rivers occasionally limits 
the excursions; it coincides with the final and rapid disappearing of snow 
from the neighbouring heights on the north. 

In autumn, and throughout the winter too, heights like thoso of the 
environs of Srinagar—a beautiful level ground, surrounded by moderate 
ridges—have a climate quite suitable to Europeans. The accumulation 
of cold air is remarkably reduced in the greater part of Kashmir by the 
valleys being mostly wide and opeu. Also large lake-basins are frequent; 
but only a few of them have any water in them, and this is very shallow. 
Such open valleys, being more exposed to the action of the sun than the 
bottoms of narrow valleys, have a peculiar power in cutting off the currents 
of air descending from the higher regions of snow and nevS, and breaking 
their local effect. 

Natives, however, unprotected in draughty huts, and without any sub¬ 
stitute for a fire-place, except a basin filled with charcoal in their rooms, 
occasionally suffer from cold, but not enough to induce them to erect better 
habitations, notwithstanding their technical abilities in many branches of 
architecture and manufacture. 

Drew writes;— 

“ In coming down from Laddk one year, I marched through Kashmir and over the 
Banihdl pass in January. Snow covered the vale, and whitened everything on the plain, 
except the trees round the villages ; at Srinagar its depth was 6 inches, at Islamab&d it 
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was something more, and at Shahah&d there was a foot and a half of snow on the ground. 
On the Banih&l ridge it was so thick, one could not measure it. The pass could not be 
orossed by horses, and for men it was very laborious. Towards the end of February in 
general the snow disappears from the vale, and spring comes on with a hurst.” 

Diseases .—Moorcroft intimates that the climate is unwholesome, and 
Vigne states that though nothing can be more delicious than the air of the 
valley, yet in many places it is affected by a miasma from stagnant water. 
Yet Jaequemont expresses his surprise at the extremely rare occurrence of 
intermittents amidst so many causes which elsewhere invariably produce 
them ; and Hiigel styles the climate of Kashmir one of the best and 
healthiest in the world. 

The remarkable fecundity among the Kashmirians may, perhaps, be 
regarded as evidence of the salubrity of the climate. 

Malaria, as might he supposed from the profuseness of vegetation and the 
humidity of the climate, is very prevalent throughout the valley, and fevers 
and affections of the bowels are common, but the other diseases peculiar to 
India are seldom observed. 

Small-pox has left fearful traces. 

The late Dr. Elmslie, the medical missionary, who devoted six years of 
his life to the welfare of the poor of Srinagar, lamenting the want of proper 
schools where a scientific medical education may be obtained, remarks that 
every other year an epidemic, either of small-pox or cholera, carries off 
thousands who, if vaccination were oncouraged by the government and 
sanitary measures enforced throughout the valley, but especially in the 
capital, might, humanly speaking, he saved from sudden death. 

The most terrible visitation of the latter disease followed the memorable 
earthquake which commenced on the 26th June 1828, and continued for 
more than two months. 

In the account of the survey operations in 1857 it is mentioned that 
cholera stuck to the valley, strange to say, throughout the winter, when 
the snow was up to a man's neck. 

In Kashmir the practice of medicine is usually a hereditary profession, 
but any one is at liberty to adopt it. The son succeeds the father iu his 
practice. The medical knowledge possessed has been derived from a scanty 
acquaintance with the Greek system of medicine, or of a few nostrums that 
are handed down from sire to son. The natives of the valley have consi¬ 
derable confidence in these hakims, considering how little knowledge and 
practical skill the latter possess, and it is surprising what influence they 
get over even wealthy and sensible men. There is a class of men and 
women who earn their living by applying leeches; another class does the 
same by bleeding, which is about the only knowledge of surgery they possess, 
and a very popular treatment for almost every disease,—so much so, that it 
was reported that in the epidemic of 1872 His Highness the maharaja sent 
orders to Kashmir that the hakims were not to bleed for cholera as they 
had been in the habit of doing. 
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The agricultural classes are acquainted with the medical properties of 
many plants which they turn to account in the cure of disease among 
themselves. The women generally profess to know a great many effica¬ 
cious remedies which they very readily communicate to their neighbours. 

On account of tue poverty of the people they eat unripe vegetables and 
fruit, and so induce much disease. During the epidemics of cholera the 
Kashmiris suffer much from this habit and from drinking impure water. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are not ignorant of the curative effects of 
mineral waters, of which there are several springs in the valley. They are 
accustomed to apply a ligature between the heart and a wound inflicted by 
a snake, because they say that by so doing they prevent the poison from 
going to the heart. The ligature generally employed is a long strip of 
cottou cloth. 

The inhabitants of a great many villages in Kashmir suffer from goitre- 
The idea prevalent in the valley as to its cause is that the water drunk by 
those afflicted has produced it. The waters of Kashmir are largely im¬ 
pregnated with lime. Where procurable, burnt seaweed (//ilia pathar) is 
used as a cure for this disease, and for twenty-one days the patient is for¬ 
bidden salt, and is dieted on bread, ghf, and black-pepper. 

During tbe rice season the peasants suffer from an eruption caused by 
continual immersion in water; the ankles and wrists are attacked, the 
hands and feet, being mostly in the mud, escape : klielam tel, oil extracted 
from the pine mixed with ghi, is applied to the sores. The oil is thus ex¬ 
tracted : chips of cbil wood are placed in an earthen vessel, which is closed 
with clay and placed over a slow fire for twelve hours ; the oil drips through 
a hole in the cover into a vessel placed to receive it. 

In rheumatism the oil extracted from kunjad (Sesamnn orientate) is 
used as a liniment with which to rub the body. 

In addition to the diseases which have been mentioned, phthisis, ele¬ 
phantiasis, syphilis, aud scrofula are common, but other affections of the 
skin aud calculus of the bladder are comparatively rare. 

Dr. A, Neve, Surgeon to the Kashmir Mission Hospital, writes : — 

“Among the Kashmiris, malarial fever, liver complaints, &c., are rare. Tbe diseases 
nre essentially those of a temperate climate. Lung complaints are common during tbe 
winter owing to tbe deficient clothing ; bat consumption is rare, as also is dysentery,” * 

With regard to cholera, so far as can be gathered, it appears to have 
visited the valley in the years enumerated below :— 


A.D. 

jj 

>i 

Jf 


1828 (after earthquake). 
1842 or 18-13. 

1857. 

1872. 


3879 (after famine). 
1888. 
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Roads.—' The barrier of hills which encompasses Kashmir is pierced at 
numerous points by roads or, more properly, paths: north and east towards 
the Upper Indus, Ladak, and "Yarkand ; south-east towards the native state 
of Chamba and the British district of Lahoul; south to Jainu where the 
Hindu ruler of Kashmir holds his court on the densely-wooded hills that 
skirt the Himalaya, south-west across the Pir Panjal range and along the 
vestiges of the once imperial road to Bhimbar and Lahore ; west by the 
hanks of the Jlielum to the British district of Hazara or the hill station of 
Mari. 

Of these none are fit for wheeled traffic, though the last-named is now 
being constructed as a cart-road. 

Except the road between Jamu and Sialkot, and the road now construct, 
ingfrom Kohala to Baramiila, there is not a made road of any description in 
either Kashmir or Jamu. The roads are good fair-weather tracks within 
the valley and the various passes, and routes up side-valleys are mostly 
decent paths practicable for ponies. These paths and the numerous wooden 
bridges are kept open and in some sort of repair by the villagers. There 
is not a wheel of any description off the Jamu-Sialkot road. Even the 
road to Kathua has not been made, though carts do occasionally get 
along it. {Wingate.) 

Population .—In 1835 the population of the valley of Kashmir was 
calculated not to exceed 200,000 persons, to which number it had, in 
twenty years, been reduced from 800,000 by oppression and the awful 
dispensations of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

Major Montgomerie, in his notes on the survey operations in Kashmir, 
records that 

“ in the country, generally, the number of inhabitants in each house, including every 
living soul, ranges from ten to thirty ; in twenty-three different villages, in which special 
enquiries were made, the average was found to be eighteen. It is said that every woman 
has, at an average, ten to fourteen children, and the proportion of men to women is as 
three to one; but the former are expended very rapidly, and almost invariably become 
prematurely old, which may be chiefly attribut d to their spending at least a quarter of 
their existence in an amphibious state, up to their knees in water in the rice khots." 


The following estimate of the population is extracted from the note¬ 
book of the late Dr. Eb.islie, a gifted and accurate observer, who was 
medical missionary in Sri ingar for six years 

“ Population of the valley of Kashmir, excluding the surrounding countries and the 
inhabitants ot the mountains, 402,700. 


“This number is composed oi— 

Musalrarfns 1| 
Hindi!* .... 


312,700 

15,000 

75,000 


Total population of Kashmir . 402,700 

i a 
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Musalmins [ 
Hindds . 


Population of Srinagar. 


95,400 

7,000 

25,000 


Total population of Srinagar . 127,400 


Population of Kashmir, excluding Srinagar. 

m—-IS£ : :::::: 

Hindds ......... 


217,900 

8,000 

50,000 


Total . 276,300 


Distribution op Population— Shawl-weavers. 


M-'-Miut : : : : 

Hindds ...... 


. 28,115 

. 1,000 
3,163 


Total 

. 29,430 

Tax-payers (excluding shawl-weavers 

and cultivators of the soil). 

Musalmdns ^ gjjfos | 

Hindds. 

• • ♦ 

• » a 

. 50,775 

. 4,000 

• i.l 


Total 

. 54,775 


Clerks in the employ of His Ilighness’s government. 


Hindds 
M uaalmdna 


Musalmdns { 
Hindus 


Total 


Jagirdars ( landholders ). 


6,672 

6,672 


3 

40 


Total 


46 


Muldzim petha [tenants), 

, , f Sunis ........ 252 

Musalmdna ghfes . 30 

Ilindds ... 


Total 


7,600 
7,782 ’ 


The population of Kashmir was reckoned before the famine of 1877*71 
at about half a million, of whom all but 75,000 pandits were of the Mu 
hammadan creed. No accurate census was ever taken, and at the presen 
time it is impossible to say what the number of survivors may be, since thi 
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method followed in distributing food leads necessarily to the falsification of 
returns. Some idea, however, of the depopulation of the country may be 
formed from the following authoritative description :— 

“ No European who carefully examined the city this summer (1879) with a view to- 
guessing its population ever put the people at over 60,000 souls, hut nothing oan be 
exactly known. A number of the chief valleys to the north were entirely deserted - T 
whole villages lay in ruins ; some suburbs of the city were ten&otleeB; the city itself hslf 
destroyed ; the graveyards were filled to overflowing ; the river had been full of corpses 
thrown into it. It is not likely that more than two fifths of the people of the valley 
now survive.” 

Monsieur Bigex, a French shawl-merchant, has informed the writer off 
this note that, whereas in former times there were from 30,000 to 40,000 
weavers in Srinagar, now only 4,000 remain, and that orders from France 
for shawls cannot be executed for want of hands. It may be that the famine 
has fallen with most severity on the weaving class. 

The population of the valley is now reckoned at from 800,000 to 
400,000, and of this number the city probably accounts for 100,000. 
(Wingate.) 

Races.—Y igne states that the Muhammadans predominate in the city of 
Srinagar in the proportion of three to one, and nine to one in the villages. 

There are about twenty different tribes or clans among the Muhammadans 
in Kashmir. Of these, the Chak, who were the warriors of Kashmrr, and so 
bravely resisted the invasion of Akbar, are the oldest and most distin¬ 
guished. Next, the Maliks, who were called Singhs, or lions ; the Bandeh, 
and others; and there are others again whose names are those of some 
animals, such as the monkey, bear, and jackal tribe, and there is one rr 
joicing in the name of Shaitan (Satan). 

The Rishis, who seem to be peculiar to Kashmir, do not marry, and 
in that particular resemble European monks more, probably, than any 
other of the Muhammadan ascetics. 

The Sums, or orthodox Muhammadans, far outnumber the Shias, or 
Rafizi (heretics) as they are opprobriously termed : of the latter, who are 
the followers of All, there are said to be only 1,000 houses, numbering 
about five or six thousand souls. They are found chiefly at Zadibal, about 
2 kos to the north of Srinagar, at Nandapur and Hasauabdd, near to the 
city lake. Though so few in number, the men of this sect form the most 
active, industrious, and well-to-do portion of the Muhammadan community. 
The finest papier-mache workers and shawl-makers in Srinagar are Shias, 
and some of the wealthiest men in the city belong to that sect. 

A deadly feud has ever existed between these two great divisions of tho 
Muhammadans, 

In the times of the Pathans the Sbfas were not allowed to enact the feast 
of the Muharram. In the time of Abdulla Khin, who made himself inde¬ 
pendent of his master at K&bul, they attempted to celebrate it but were 
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attacked and plundered, and their houses burnt; some one hundred and fifty 
of them (for there were very few in the city) were collected, their noses 
pierced, and one string- passed through them all, and, thus linked together, 
they were made to perambulate the bazars. Again, in the time of the gov¬ 
ernor Bama Singh, the Slnas attempted to celebrate the Mubarram, but the 
enraged Sums fell upon them, killed fifteen of them, and plundered their 
property; and the Persian merchants, of whom there were two or three 
hundred, retreated from Kashmir and have never since resided there. 

On both these occasions, as in 1872, the dominant party averred that 
the attacks were made in retaliation for dreadful atrocities committed by 
the Shins, but ip the absence of direct proof it can scarcely be credited that 
the small and well-to-do section of the Shias would wantonly arouse the 
slumbering animosities of tbeir powerful and vindictive neighbours. 

That time has by no means weakened the vengeful feelings of the 
stronger sect and the bigotry of the weaker, the occurrences of September 
1872 amply testify. The disturbances then raged for more than a week, 
and for some time defied the efforts of the governor, who called in the aid 
of the troops ; whole districts were reduced to smouldering heaps of ruins, 
and business was for some time entirely suspended, a great portion of the 
city being deserted. The Slnas fled in every direction, some seeking safety 
on the adjacent mountains, while others remained in the city in secret lurk¬ 
ing places. Many of the women and children of the Shfas found an 
asylum from the hands of their infuriated co-religionists in the houses of 
the Hindu portion of the community. When order was at length restored, 
the ringleaders of the riot were seized and imprisoned, besides hundreds or 
thousands, it is said, of the pourer inhabitants. The apprehensions appear 
to have been made in the most indiscriminate fashion. 

Vigne states that the Hindus of Kashmir are divided into very numer¬ 
ous different tribes or families, such as Pandits, ftasdun, Kol, Kabuta (a 
dove), &c., but these are all arranged under the two great divisions of the 
Hindus, the Malamasis and Baruhmasis. Dr. Elmslie divides them into 
(1) the Brahman Hindus, whose only work is to perform the Hindu wor¬ 
ship—in short, they are exclusively priestly, and number about five hundred 
houses; (2) the J6tis Hindus, who study the stars for the purpose of 
predicting future events—they number from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty houses; (3) the Karkun Hindus, who are writers,merchants, and 
farmers, but never soldiers. Relatively this is a very numerous class. 
The Kashmiri pandits all wear the Brahminieal thread, consisting of 
several fine cords. It passes from the left shoulder down to the right side. 

Commenting on the fact that “ bat ” frequently forms a portion of 
Muhammadan names, Dr. Elmslie states that “ it is probably derived from 
the word bata or batah, which signifies a ‘ pandit/ who is always a Hindu 
of course. Probably, wheu this word bat is used by a person, it points to 
the fact that originally his family was Hindu; for we kuow from history 
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that, when the Muhammadans conquered the valley of Kashmir in the 
fourteenth century, they compelled many of the inhabitants, who at that 
time were Hindus, to become Muhammadans." 

A person whose father is a Kashmiri but whose mother is not, is called 
“argon.” These hybrids between the Kashmiris and the surrounding native 
races are pretty numerous in Ladak, Kashgar, Yarkand, and other neigh¬ 
bouring cities and states. 

Here and there colonies of Pathans and Sikhs have settled in the valley 
of Kashmir; as might be expected, the latter are the most numerous. 

In the pargana of Machipura, at the north-west end of the valley, there 
have settled colonies of people from the west of Peshawar, and these have 
married with the Kashmiris. The class produced are called Machipuria ; 
they are divided into Maehipurias proper and Khaibaris ; the former sprang 
from an earlier colonisation; the latter date from the acquirement of Kashmir 
by the Durani dynasty. 

Vigne appears to have been much struck with the beauty of the Watul 
tribe. He says : “ They are, I believe, gipsies, and have all the manners and 
appearance of gipsies. They live in tents, or rather small huts of thatch, 
which arc easily rebuilt when occasion requires it, and by reason of their 
indiscriminate use of any food, they have no caste, and are looked upon by 
Mnsalmans and Hindus with the greatest contempt. Many of their beauti- 
ful children are sold and sent as slaves to the Panjab, and I believe that 
many of the prettiest of the naci or dancing-girls are born of Watul 
parents.” Dr. Elmslie says that the Watul is most degraded, aud performs 
the most menial offices; the tribe is divided into four classes. 

The farmers are nearly all Muhammadans, and in Kashmir the kawuj 
or burner of dead bodies (Hindus) is always a Musalman. 

The shawl-weavers (Khandawao), of whom Dr. Elmslie snys there aro 
23,013 iu the valley of Kashmir, are Muhammadans, and are the most 
miserable portion of the population, both physically and morally. Crowded 
together in small and badly-ventilated workshops, earning a mere pittance, 
and insufficiently nourished, they suffer from chest affection, rheumatism, 
and scrofula. When a woman wishes her neighbour ill, Bhe says “ May you 
get a shawl-maker for a husband !" 

The Gujar, Gopan-gur, or cow-herds, are not Kashmiris, and are not a 
very numerous tribe. They are said to have come originally from Gujrfit 
in the Pan jab, In the spring time they collect large herds of cattle belong, 
ing to others, and drive them away to tho mountain valleys to graze. They 
take their wives and families with them and live in log-huts in the woods 
and in recesses at the foot of the Panjal range. 

Tho Point, PoAlu, Chanpin, or shepherd, wntohes the flocks and herds of 
other people upon the remote mountain pBsture-lands. He receives his 
charge about the month of May and then repairs to the mountains, spend¬ 
ing the summer there with his family aud dogs until the advent of the 
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winter mows drive* him down into the valley. He receives a small money 
payment or an allowance of rice for the care of each sheep or goat during 
the season, and its milk also; and he is required to account for each casualty 
in the fiook, producing the skin for the owner’s satisfaction; but the Kash¬ 
miri shepherd is not more honest than the rest of his countrymen, and 
many a.lamb is sold or eaten by him, and the loss referred to the depre¬ 
dations of wild beasts. During the long winter the shepherd families 
reside in the villages, and are mostly employed iu the manufacture of 
blankets. 

The Gvlubd* or Gvlutedn takes care of horses, and has frequently the 
credit of stealing them; he leads a life similar to the shepherd, and receives 
eight triik (about 96 lb) of rice for the care of a horse during the grazing 
season. These guluwans are said to be the descendants of the old warlike 
tribe of the Chak, who were the warriors of Kashmir and so bravely resisted 
the invasion of Akbar. They were afterwards remarkable only for their 
predatory habits. They rarely intermarried with any other caste, and 
resided in the jungle, changing their place of abode whenever the chances 
of detection rendered it necessary to be on the move. In the time of the 
Path&ns, it was dangerous to travel alone. The Chak would leave a few 
of their number in charge of their harem, while the rest sallied forth on a 
marauding expedition. A person going from the city of Iidamabdd was 
in danger of being robbed on the skirts of the Wastarwan mountains: 
Shahji Marg, or the King’s Hill, on the way from the city to Sbupion ; 
the vicinity of Shill Nur-u-din, Haritrat, on the way to Baramula; and 
the jungle near the village of Nunnr, at the debouchure of the Dris road 
and the Siud river, were places particularly infested by the gulubdn. Tiie 
long defile leading from Dachinpara to Gund-i-Sur-Sing on the Sind was 
much used by them, when they wished to avoid observation in passing 
from one end of the valley to the other. A long heavy club, with iron 
rings around it, was their principal weapon. The Sikh governor, Kupar 
Ram, put two or three of them to death; but their entire suppression was 
one of the few measures that Sher Singh, maharaja of the Pan jib, could 
claim any credit for during his tyrannical viceroyalty in Kashmir. 

The open and daring outrages of the gulubin were much complained 
of, and having one day received intelligence that a party of them had 
assembled near the plain of Damudur, only a few miles from the city, he 
sent thither a large force, killed some seven or eight of them on the spot, 
and afterwards hanged seventeen of them at one time from the Amir’s 
bridge. 

The governor, Mtdu Singh, also sent an officer and a party after them, 
who killed and hanged several, and so terrified the remainder that they 
have never made any head since. Disowning the name of gulubtfn they 
get a livelihood as labourers, or by tending horses. 

The Dam may be called a kindred tribe; they claim a descent from 
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the pandits, whom tradition has represented as being of giant strength 
and stature. They seem to be identical with the Damaras of the R&ja 
Taringini, wherein it is related that King Lalataditya lost his life in an 
expedition against this fierce and intractable race. They were also the 
murderers of King Chacra Vermn. Vigne states that the Bums, the 
informers, policemen, and night-watchmen of the villages, belong to this 
family. 

Natural qualities and appearance.— The inhabitants of Kashmir are 
physically a fine race; the men are tall, strong, and well-built; their com¬ 
plexion is usually olive, but sometimes fair and ruddy, especially that of the 
Hindus; their features are regular and well developed, and those of the 
Muhammadans have a decided Jewish caste resembling the Pathins. 

Moorcroft remarks that the inhabitants of the city are rather slight, 
but amongst the peasantry, both Hindu and Muhammadan, are to be found 
figures of robust and muscular make, such as might have served for models 
of the Parnesan Hercules. As porters they excel, carrying heavy loads 
without fatigue over the steepest mountain paths. 

Drew says “the Kashmiri people are doubtless physically the finest of all 
the races that inhabit the Kashmir state, and I have not much hesitation in 
sayiug that in size and feature they are the finest races on the whole con¬ 
tinent of India. Their physique, their character, and their language are so 
marked as to produce a nationality different from all around, as distinct 
from their neighbours as their country is geographically separated.” 

Much controversy has been expended on the attractions of the women; 
while Vigne and Hiigel bear testimony to their beauty, Jacquemont 
declares that the female race is remarkably ugly—“ I have never seen any¬ 
where such hideous witches as in Kashmir.” Judged in comparison with 
those of the surrounding countries, the women of Kashmir, especially the 
panditanis, the wives of the pandits, must, no doubt, be described as beauti¬ 
ful. They are remarkably prolific, a fact which has been ascribed to a diet 
in which fish and meal are common ingredieuts. The staple food of the 
inhabitants is vegetable; rice, turnips, cabbages and radishes, lettuces, 
spinach, and other common vegetables are in extensive use, boil id into a sort 
of soup with a little salt; the leaves of the dandelion, dock, plantain, and 
mallow are eaten, and the catkins of the walnut are also employed as food 
seasoned with a little salt, mustard, and walnut oil. The root of the lotus 
plant, when boiled and flavoured, is also eaten ; it is called nudroo, is of a 
pale-straw colour, cylindrical, and about 10 inches long and an inch and a 
half in diameter, and is considered highly nutritious. The singhdra or 
water-nut is ground to flour and made into bread, which forms the princi¬ 
pal article of diet of those who live on the margins of the great lakes. Hap¬ 
pily for the poverty-stricken inhabitants, nature is usually very bountiful 
in Kashmir, and food is cheap and abundant. Those who can afford it eat 
the flesh of sheep and goals. 
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Drett. —The dress of both men and women is very similar j it consists of 
a long garment called “pheran,” in shape not very unlike a nightgown with 
very wide sleeves. It is made of either cotton or wool according to the season. 
Pheran is manifestly a contraction of the Persian word " pairahan," gar¬ 
ment, and tradition says it was introduced by the Emperor Akbar, who made 
the Kashmiris doff their more martial habiliments in order to subdue their 
then warlike spirit. It is sometimes of red or blue colour. The sleeves of 
the women's pheran are wider than those of the men's, and the skirts are 
longer, descending nearly to the ankles. When it is manufactured of 
wool, it is called “ I6ch j” when of cotton, “pots.” 

The men wear in addition a pair of very loose drawers, and their head 
dress is a pagri or turban, all of white colour, which the Hindus smooth 
over the right temple and the Muhammadans on the left. 

The women wear a skull-cap with a band of red cloth on the front of 
it; the panditanis call the long narrow piece of red woollen cloth which 
they bind round their heads “ tarpick.” 

The ordinary veil worn by the Kashmiri female is called " puts it 
consists of a long piece of cotton cloth thrown over the head and allowed 
to hang down the back; its use is confined to the Musalman women ; the 
pauditaois or Hindu females wear a spotted veil, called " tikipuls.” With 
the exception of the higher classes, the women do not affect to conceal 
their features. A long piece of cotton stuff called “ lungi” is worn round 
the waist over the pheran. A panditani never goeB abroad without this 
girdle. In the winter, and when it rains heavily, the women wear the 
“ khra» which are shoes or clogs made of wood with thongs of straw 
called “ del." On marriage days, with other finery, they wear shoes of 
horse’s or mule's akin, which, for such great occasions, are adorned "with 
silk-work. The men on the mountains wear grass shoes, called “ pulahor 
when procurable, rice-straw is from its elasticity preferred for the con¬ 
struction of these shoes, but bark is frequently used. 

The Hindus wear marks or sectarial decorations on the forehead. Saf¬ 
fron is the colouring ingredient in the mixture with which the mark is 
painted. 

The Muhammadans generally wear charms or amulets ( tdioiza ); these 
consist of the names of God, the name of Muhammad, the names of Musal- 
man saints, or verses from the Korin. The paper on which these are 
written is usually sewed into a piece of cloth, generally of a red colour, 
and then tied round the arm or attached to the wearer's dress. 

The women are generally profusely ornamented with elegant earrings, 
nose-rings, anklets, and bracelets. Their mode of dressing the hair is 
peculiar; it is drawn to the back of the head and finely braided ; the braids 
are then gathered together, and being mixed with coarse woollen thread, 
they are worked into a very long plait, which is terminated by a thick 
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tassel (gandapan) which reaches down to the loins. This peculiar arrange¬ 
ment of the hair is called “ wdtikopan." 

Any one who may be bound for a long march will put on leggings of a 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches wide and 4 yards long, wound 
round from the ankle up to just below the knee, and then fastened by an 
equally long string attached to the upper end, which is lightly wound 
. many times round the leg. This, which is called patdwa, is a much-cherished 
article of dress, and without doubt is very good for mountain work. For 
their feet they have either the common shoes used in India or else grass 
shoes made of rice-straw ; the straw is first twisted into a rope, and then 
interwoven to make a sole which is fastened on sandal-wise. 

Character .—The Kashmir! has been called the “Neapolitan of the 
East;” lively, ingenious, witty, and good-humoured; they have for ages been 
oppressed and insulted, and are much addicted to the never-failing viceB of 
slaves, lying and trickery; the truth, even for their advantage, is avoided 
by them, and they are inordinately devoted to amusement and pleasure. 

Mooreroft, engaged against them in a course of commercial rivalry, has 
shown them no mercy in delineating their moral qualities. Riigel likewise 
describes them as venal, dishonest, and dreadfully addicied to sexual immo¬ 
rality, only recording in their favour a remarkable aversion to shedding 
blood. 

They are a bye-word among Asiatics, and in every bazar the verses are 
known and repeated, which assign to them a capacity for getting others 
into trouble, and which place them in unenviable juxtaposition with the 
Afghan and the Kambd, as among the three vilest races on earth. The well- 
known verses have been freely translated : “ If ever there should become a 
scarcity of men, beware of having anything to do with any of the following 
three races: one the Afghan, the other the Kambo, the third the Kashmiri 
of vile descent. From the Afgb&n you have to expect malice, from the 
Kambd intrigue, whilst you will never experience aught but sorrow and 
anxiety from the Kashmiri.” To which a witty Kashmiri replied : “ the 
fourth, that race that falsely says that vile is the Kashmiri," 

Another verse says that “ when the Kashmiri will be weighed and hi 
virtues will be found wanting, he will whine out a prayer to God to change 
the scales;” while these proverbs are in every mouth : “ Many fowls'in a 
house will defile it, and many Kashmiris in a country will spoil it “ If you 
meet a snake do not put it to death, but do not spare a Kashmiri;” “ Do not 
admit a Kashmiri to your friendship, or you will hang a hatchet over your 
doorway.” To his other vices must be added that of ingratitude, Kaye, in 
his description of the rising at Ludhiana in 1857, records that the great 
colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers, who, sheltered and protected as they never 
could have been elsewhere, followed their peaceful calling unmolested, and 
held their gains in the most perfect security, rose against us with a vehe¬ 
mence proportioned to the benefits they had received, and were among the 
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foremost ia “ plundering the government stores, in pillaging the premises of 
the American Mission, in burning the churches and buildings, in destroying 
the printing-presses, and iu pointing out the residences of government offi¬ 
cials, or known well-wishers of government, as objects of vengeance for the 
mutinous troops.” 

The abject condition of the Kashmirfs has been well described by the 
French naturalist, Victor Jaequemont, who visited the valley in 1883, and 
was, therefore, spared the pain of assisting as a spectator at the latest phase 
of national degradation. 

“The Afghans,' 1 he wrote, “having daring the last century despoiled the Moguls of 
their conquest, and the Sikhs having expelled the Afghins in this century, a general 
pillage has ensued upon each conquest; and, in the intervals of peace, anarchy and 
oppression have done their utmost against labour and industry, so that the country is 
now completely ruined, and the poor Kashmiris appear to have thrown the handle after 
the hatchet and to have become the most indolent of mankind. If one must fast, better 
to do so with folded arms than bending beneath the weight of toil. In Kashmir, there is 
hardly any better chance of a meal for the man who works, weaves, or plies the oar, 
than for him who, in despair, slumbers all day beneath the shade of the plane tree. A 
few stupid and brutal Sikhs, with swords at their sides or pistols in their belts, drive 
along like a flock of sheep these people, whose numbers and ingenuity are marred by their 
cowardice.*' 

Let Dogras be substituted for Sikhs, and the picture will be recognised at 
the present time. 

Drew, who had seen a great deal of them, says:— 

" In character the Kashmiris have many failings and faults, hut they also have quali¬ 
ties which causes one to be interested in and to like them. They are false-tongued, ready 
with a lie, and given to various forms of deceit. This character is more pronounced with 
them than with most of the races of India. . . . They have indeed a wide reputa¬ 

tion for being faint-hearted and cowardly ; still I must admit that I have met with Kash¬ 
miris who as against physical dangers bore themselves well. In intellect they are 
8 iperior to their neighbours ; they are certainly keener than Panjdbis, and in perception 
r.nd clearness of mind and ingenuity far outvie their masters, the Dogriis." 

The Kashmiris, though poor, are very charitable; in their villages any 
one who may have become incapacitated from old age or sickness, and who 
has no near relations to look after him, is supported by the community. 

In the cities, especially in Srinagar, food and money are given to all of 
the poor who may come to ask for them, from the houses of those who are 
tolerably well off, on the 11th of every month, as well as on all their sacred 
days, and especially on the occasion of the Id and throughout the Bamzan. 

Those who have best considered the character of the Kashmiri have been 
inclined to attribute liis manifold failings rather to his political condition 
and surroundings than to any inherent vieiou6ness of nature; and it can¬ 
not be doubted that a people possessed of such intellectual powers, descend¬ 
ants of a warlike race, though now the greatest cowards in Asia, whom 
centuries of the worst oppression have not succeeded in utterly brutalising, 
must be capable of a moral regeneration. 
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Habitations .—The houses throughout the Kashmir valley are nearly all 
built after the same pattern. First there is a ground-floor in which are 
two chambers, with the small hall of the house. The second floor contains 
three rooms, and the floor under the roof usually consists of one long cham¬ 
ber, which is used as a loft for storing firewood, kitchen stuff, and lumber; 
here the household spend the summer months. That part of the house 
occupied by the females is called “ bats kine are often housed in the 
ground-floor. 

The wood of which houses are built are deodar (Himalayan cedar), hdyur 
(pine or fir), and mngal (Himalayan spruce). The woods of the poplar and 
plane are used by the poor, but they are far from being durable, and the 
latter is scarce, as no one is allowed to fell a plane tree without the permis¬ 
sion of the government. The materials of which the houses are built are 
stones for a foundation, wood for the framework, bricks and mortar to fill 
up the divisions of the framework, and earth and the liber of the birch 
tree, called boj patJiar, for the roof, which is slanting. There are two kinds 
of bricks manufactured in Kashmir, the baked and the unbaked. The 
unbaked, which are most frequently used, are made of earth and dried in 
the sun. The baked are made of clay and burned in a furnace. The 
maharaja retains the monopoly of making bricks. The baked brick is 
called “pack sir the unbaked brick is named “ om sir.” 

At times, instead of the fine inner bark of the boj pathar (Betula 
tartarica or birch), a tree which grows abundantly on the mountains of 
Kashmir, a reed called tshai, is used for roofing. Roofs of this description 
may be noticed on the houses iu Srinagar, Sopur, and the adjacent villages, 
because they are near to the Dal, Wular, and Anehar lakes, where the reed 
grows abundantly. 

In some villages the houses are thatched with straw, and in Baramula, 
Shupion, and Tsrar the roofs are made simply of thick boards of wood, 
nailed firmly, on account of the very strong winds to which those places 
are exposed. In some of the houses there are fire-places, but generally 
they are built without. Fires are used only for cooking purposes, and the 
smoke finds its way f out by the doors and windows. Wood is geuerally 
burned; sometimes cow-dung, baked into cakes with straw, is used as fuel. 

In Srinagar and the other large towns the bouses are frequently built 
two or three stories high, and are usually lighted by windows ( panjara) 
formed of trellis-work which takes the place of glass. Some of this work 
is very beautiful. When the weather becomes cold and rainy, paper of 
different colours is pasted over the inside of the trellis-work. Here and 
there, iu the houses of the rich, small windows may he seen filled with glass. 
The glass is imported from the Panjab, and mica also is used for the same 
purpose. 

In some parts of the valley, especially in the forests near the foot of the 
mountains, (he houses are built simply of undressed logs or timbers, laid 
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longitudinally and dovetailed at the corners, the interstices being plastered 
with mud cement. The Gujars invariably inhabit log-huts with flat mud 
roofs, and throughout the valley o. the Eisban Ganga the dwellings, with 
few exceptions, which are all of modern, construction, are built on a similar 
plan. 

The cottages are not clumped and crowded as in the villages of the 
PanjAb and of Dugar, but are commonly detached. Near the village grow, 
unenclosed, numerous fruit-trees, apple, cherry, mulberry and walnut, which 
form a wood or grove round the dwellings, and hide them from view. 
Looking from a commanding height, we see the vale all studded with such 
village groves. 

Cutioms .—Polygamy does not appear to be very common among the 
Hindus of the valley of Kashmir, and among the Muhammadans tho prac¬ 
tice ie confined to the wealthier classes, who are generally found in the 
town; but few of the agricultural population have the means to indulge in 
a plurality of wives. 

As a protection against the cold in winter, the Kashmiris almost invari¬ 
ably carry a “ kangri” or portable brazier. The kangri, which somewhat 
resembles the Italian tealdino, consists generally of two parts, an earthen¬ 
ware vessel ( kaniial ) about 8 inches in diameter, into which is put a small 
quantity of lighted charcoal, and an encasement and handle of wicker¬ 
work. Sometimes, however, it ie destitute of the wicker-work, and then 
it is called manan. As the dress of the Kashmiri is of a loose fashion, 
the kangri can be placed in immediate contact with the skin of the 
abdomen and thighs, where in many cases cancer is in process of time 
generated. It has been surmised that tho Kashmiris learned the use of 
the kangri from the Italians in the retinue of the Mogul emperors, who 
were in the habit of visiting Kashmir. 

The Kashmiris, rich and poor, are passionately fond of tea, of which two 
kinds find their way into the markets of Kashmir. These are called zuralt 
and sabz. The suratl is like English tea, and reaches Kashmir from Laritfk 
and the Panjdb. The sabz tea, on the other hand, is the famous brick tea, 
which finds its way into tho country through Ladak. There are various 
ways of preparing tea in Kashmir. Mogul chdi is made by adding to each 
tola of tea a masha of phut (soda) ; this is then put into a degebi or vessel, 
with between a quarter and half a seer of cold water; after boiling until 
the leaves are thoroughly moistened, a cup of water is added for each of the 
company, and it is again boiled for about half an hour with the addition of 
about a masha of salt for each partaker; the vessel is then taken off the 
fire, and the liquor strained through a cloth aud beaten up with a stick to 
give it a dark colour; in the meantime half a seer of fresh milk has been 
boiled down until three chitaks remain; this is poured on the tea, which is 
again placed on the fire and boiled for about ten minutes, a cbitak of butler 
being added when the preparation is at its hottest. If the tea is to be con- 
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eumed in the family circle, it is served out with a wooden ladle into each of 
the cups, but if intended for company, it is poured out of the degchi into the 
tea-pot ( aammawdt ). The Russian tea-urn or “ samovar ” is a common article 
of household furniture in Kashmir; the shape is said to have been imitated 
from a Russian model brought by some travelling merchant years ago 
from the north. ° 

Tea prepared in the manner above described is drunk by the opulent 
classes after dinner; they also sometimes indulge in sweet tea in the early 
morning: it is simply prepared in the ordinary fashion in the tea-pot: with 
the early cup of tea a sweet biscuit called “ kulchi” is eaten. 

Another mode of preparing tea is called shiri vhai. The tea is placed 
in the tea-pot with a little soda and water and boiled for half an hour. 
Milk, salt, and butter are then added, after which it is boiled for another half 
hour, when it is ready for drinking. The phul or salt used in the infusion 
of tea is found in the Nubra valley of Ladak; it contains the carbonate 
and the sulphate of soda, and a little of the chloride of sodium. 

The Kashmiris are not great smokers, though both tobacco {famoc) and 
snuff (>ia»t) are in general use. Most of the snuff consumed in Kashmir is 
imported from Peshawar; that manufactured in the valley, though much 
cheaper, is greatly inferior. 

Some of the customs of the country are of obscure origin and meaning, 
but Vigue remarks that they have one which closely resembles what we 
call making an April-fool. When the new snow falls, one person will try 
to deceive another into holding a little in his hand, and accordingly he wilj 
present it to him (making some remark by way of a blind at the same time; 
concealed in a piece of cloth, on a stick, or an apple, folded in the leaves 
of a book, or wrapped up in a letter, &c. If the person inadvertently 
takes .what is thus presented to him, the other has a right to show him 
the snow he has thus received, and to rub it in his face, or to pelt him 
with it, accompanied with the remark in Kashmiri, “New snow is inno¬ 
cent/'and to demand also a forfeit of an entertainment or a nach or'dance, 
or some other boon, of the per?on he has deceived. The most extreme 
caution is, of course, used by every one upon that day. 

In some parts of the valley it is customary to deck the graves of 
departed relatives and friends with flowers on some given day in June. 
The iris is planted in all graveyards. 

“ Jai D6o/' or glory to mercy, is the mode of salutation which a 
Kashmiri pays to the maharaja when he addresses him. This term is used 
in Jamu as well. 

Hindus salute each other with “rama," “rama;" a Kashmiri Hindu of 
rank says " s4hib-salamat;" a Muhammadan stranger salutes a visitin'* 
Hindu with “ daolat ziyada" (may your wealth increase), and the answer 
will be “ umar-daraz ” (may your age be long). 
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Religion .—The religion of Kashmir has been frequently changed. In 
the remotest ages it was that of the nagas or snalre-gods. 

Buddhism was introduced by Asoka, B.C. 250 ; castes were adopted by 
Jaloka, his successor; the'snake-worship was followed by the re-establish¬ 
ment of Buddhism under the Tartar princes; and the Brahminical or 
Hindu religion was introduced by Abhimanyu, B.C, 73, and snake-worship 
was subsequently revived under Gonerda III. 

The Kashmiris say that the country was converted to the doctrines of 
Muhammad seven hundred years ago, which would bring us to a period long 
antecedent to that of Shams-u-din, who is considered to have been the first 
Muhammadan king. 

The native Brahmins in Kashmir informed Hiigel that subsequently 
to the establishment of Muhammadanism, the number of their caste was by 
oppression reduced to eleven, and that it was recruited by the settlement 
of four hundred Brahminical families from the dark-complexioned natives of 
the Delian. 

There are now several sects of Hindus, amongst whom are the pandits, 
who are nearly all connected with the government in some official capacity. 
The proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans is very small, although they 
are the governing class; in Srinagar it doeB not amount to one in seven, 
while in the couutry, as has been remarked, it is less. The Muham¬ 
madans are almost entirely Sums, the number of Sbias, at tbe pre¬ 
sent time, being exceedingly small. There are also a few of’ tbe mystic 
Muhammadan sectarians called Sufis. The Chaks are an old and dis¬ 
tinguished sect of Muhammadans, who, judging from their tombs, were 
probably numerous and very wealthy in former times. The teachers of 
either faith, mullas and paudits, are extremely ignorant, and possess little 
influence. 

All classes are remarkably superstitious; they visit in pilgrimage 
numerous places of reputed sanctity, and they firmly believe in the exist¬ 
ence of various supernatural beings, resembling in character the fairies, 
satyrs, and similar phantoms which haunt the imagination of the credulous 
in other countries. 

Language .—The language of Kashmir is peculiar to the province, and 
differs considerably in different parts of the valley; it is a prakrit of the 
pure and original Sanskrit. Vigue states that he was told on good authority 
that out of one hundred Kashmiri words twenty-five will be found to be 
Sanskrit, or a prakrit, forty Persian, fifteen Hindustani, and ten will be 
Arabic, and some few Tibetan Turki. 

He further remarks that there is an uncouth rusticity about the Kash¬ 
mirian pronunciation which is almost sufficient to betray the language as 
a patois, even to a person who did not understand it. Forster thought it 
resembled in sound the Mahratta tongue, though with more harshness. 
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which probably induced the inhabitants to compose their songs in Persian, 
or adopt those of the Persian poets. “ Yet/’ he adds, “ despite the unplea¬ 
sant tone of their speech, there is scarcely a person in the country, from 
youth to old age, who has not a taste for music.” 

It is a disputed point whether Kashnr, as the Kashmiri dialect is called, 
was ever a written language. Dr. Elmslie says that in ancient times it 
was written in the Sharada character, a brother form of the Devanagri,and 
in this view he is supported by Dr. Leitner. The former authority states 
that the following story is related in Kashmir as to the introduction of the 
Sharada Achhar alphabet into the valley. There lived about 2,000 years 
ago, in the city of Ujjain, in the province of the same name, a person whose 
name was Bikramajit or Vibramadat, whose brother was king in that 
city and province. This brother’s wife was a woman of bad character. 
She wished Bikramajit to cohabit with her, and because he stoutly and 
persistently refused, she fabricated a story against him, and prevailed 
upon her husband to expel his own brother from his territories. Bikrama¬ 
jit, thus driven from house and home and accompanied by a few compani¬ 
ons, began his travels. The exiles at last reached Kashmir. One of the 
little company was called Sharada Nandan, who taught the inhabitants 
of Kashmir how to write the letters which have ever since been called 
after him. 

To this Dr. Elmslie adds—“ There is a remarkable similarity between 
the Sanskrit and the ancient Kashmiri letters. The books written in the 
ancient character and language are unintelligible to the Hindus of the valley, 
except to a very few of the sacerdotal class among them. It is said that 
Thunu Sambhota, in the first half of the seventh century of our era, intro¬ 
duced the Kashmiri characters into Tibet. These characters remain un¬ 
changed to this day. 

On the other hand, Babu Nilambara Mukerji, M.A,,B.L., who has de¬ 
voted much attention to the subject, and is in every way well qualified to 
give an opinion, asserts that the vernacular dialect of Kashmir was never 
written in the Sharada character, which is, he maintains, incapable of re¬ 
presenting the peculiar vocal sounds of the language ; moreover, the works 
in the valley written in the Sharada characters are pure Sanskrit works, 
and Kashmiris ignorant of Sanskrit are unable to read the Sharada 
character. 

Modern Kashmiri is generally rendered by Persian letters, to which 
varying, as well as arbitrary, sounds are attached, a circumstance which 
makes it impossible to pronounce the words correctly unless one has heard 
them. 

The grammar of the Kashmiri language is as peculiar as its orthoepy. It 
is highly inflectional, and offers not only forms of reduplication, but also 
makes changes within the root. Kashmiri literature, though not extensive, 
is far from being uninteresting. Some time ago, Dr. Leitner published the 
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text and a translation of a poem called “ The Patience of Saints;” and the 
poems of Muhammad (/ami, of Gani, a contemporary of Jami, of Shiraz and 
Hasan, who wrote iu Persian,—Waliab, who wrote Kashmiri Ghazals,—and 
Aziz, a religious poet,—are well worth translation. 

There are also several histories, innumerable songs, and many pretty 
legends. Muhammadanism, which stamps out everything that is even re¬ 
motely connected with 11 any infidelity,” especially “ idolatry,” has not 
quite succeeded iu destroying the highly imaginative mind of the natives of 
Kashmir; and even where they draw on Muhammadan sources for inspir¬ 
ation, their treatment of the subject is generally original. 

The shawl-weavers possess a language of their own, which, although 
essentially K4shur, differs materially from modern Kashmiri, in which cor¬ 
rupt Persian words so greatly prevail. This trade dialect is furnished with 
an alphabet of the colours, signs, directions, &c., used in the shawl-craft. 

The inhabitants of Tilail and Gurai3, and the upper portion of the 
valley of the Kishau Ganga generally, are acquainted with the D&rd dialect, 
which is commonly spoken in those districts. From Panjabi and from 
Dogri it is so, different as to be quite incomprehensible to those nations, 
also it is difficult to learn. The officials of the maharaja's government, 
who have much to do with Kashmir, seldom master its language; if they do 
so at all,jwith rare exception, it is so far as to understand and not to speak it. 
The Kashmiris, on the other hand, arc good linguists: nearly all the men 
and a good proportion of the women know either Panjabi or Hindustani, 
or more likely speak a mixture of both. 

Kashmir canal .—This is an old canal that used to take out of the Ravi 
near Bazantpur, but now takes out above Lakhampur, nearly opposite tbe 
village of Dhanna, It is intended to irrigate the lands north of the village 
of Katlma, but is in bad repair and of little use. {Wingate.) 

KASHMIR J1LGA—Lat. 36° 14' 54'. Long. 77° 47'. Elov. 14,250'. 
A camping ground on the banks of tbe Yarkand river, situated 11 miles 
below Khafelung, on the winter (or Kargia) route to Yarkand. [Trotter.) 

KASHMIR PROVINCE— 

This province includes, besides the valley of Kashmir, the valleys of Tilail, 
the Kishau Ganga, and the Jhelum. It is bounded on the south by the 
rajaship of Punch and tbe Jamu province; on tbe east by tbe Jamu 
province and tbe governorship of Baltistan; on the north by Astor and 
Chilas, and on the west by Kaghan and Haz&ra. 

KASHT GHAR-Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A village situated on the spur some little distance from the rigl* bank of 
tbe Chandra Bhaga, between that river and the Lidar Khol stream. 

There was in former times a fort at this place; it now contains about 
fifteen houses, with a mixed population of Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
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Lidar Kho! is bridged beneath the village on the path leading to Doda, 
which lies about 7 miles to the east. 

KASIRUS— 

The local name for the Kashmiri's who settled in Gilgit about 1760 A.D. 
They now form the largest section of the population in Gilgit itself, but, 
being weavers and carpenters, are regarded with some contempt by Shins 
and Yashbins alike. They are a most thriving and energetic class, and 
besides being artisans, are also tillers of the soil. Their distinctive castes 
are—Mir, Shaikh, Paiar, Lai, Sunar (goldsmiths), Dar Rawat, But, and 
Tatchon (carpenters). They intermarry amongst themselves, except the 
Tatchon, who are considered below the rest, and they occasionally give 
their daughters to the Yashkins and Shins. ( Biddulph .) 

KATAI DAW AN PASS—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 79° 30'. Kiev. 17,600'. 
Is crossed on the most easterly of the routes leading from the Changehenmo 
valley to Yarkand. It lies 8 miles north of Yangpn, and leads down to 
the eastern branch of the Karakash river. Both ascent and descent easy. 
(Johnson.) 

KATHAI—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 73° 63'. Kiev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Jhelum, in a district of the same 
name; it lies on the road between Mozafarabad and Baramula, and is 
situated high above the river in the middle of a wide and open pla¬ 
teau. There is a fort about a mile south-east of the village, and on tbe 
west a double-storied bungalow, containing five rooms for the use of travel¬ 
lers. The fort is a simple square enclosure with mud walls ; the houses 
in the village are likewise constructed of mud and wood. 

Hiigel estimates Kathai to be 2,200 feet lower than the valley of Kash¬ 
mir, and remarks that the vegetation in the neighbourhood begins to 
assume a more tropical character. 

The district of Kathai was in former times governed by a raja, whose 
family now reside in the village of Palpura, iu Kamraj, as pensioners of 
tbe maharaja. The raj formed a portion of wliat was called the Lowarbid 
district, under Anatulla Khan, a descendant of the old reigning family of 
Mozafarabad ; he left his possessions equally divided between his two sons, 
giving Dopatta to his elder son, Fateh Khan, and Kathai to his younger. 
Wall Khan. Zulfikar Khan, grandson of Wall Khan, was in possession of 
this raj when Diwan Kirpa Ram entered the district as governor on the 
part of the Lahore government; he fled at the approach of the Sikhs, but 
being overtaken by snow on the high range behind Kathai, when attemnt- 
ing to cross over into Karnao, was frozen to death with about one Hundred 
followers. His brother, Zabardast Khan, who remained at Kathai to wel¬ 
come the diwan, succeeded him in the caj, paying an annual “ nazarana” 
of 87,000, which left him about 82,500. 
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This tfij extended from the gate of Baramula on the east to a hill 
called the Kahdandi Tibba on the west, a distance of 65 or 70 miles, 
and was about 12 miles wide from the Jhelum on the south to the Karnao 
and Bangaa boundary on the north; though it comprised a considerable 
extent of superficial area, it contained very little arable land, and the greater 
portion of the revenue was derived from the flocks and herds. (1 lug el —• 
Vign e — lumeden — A llg ood.) 

KATHIRA—Lat. Long. Elev, 

Head-quarters of a tahsil of the Jasrota ziliah. The town is divided into 
three sections, known as Bajwal, Tejwal, and Majli, each with its lands 
distinct. There is a dilapidated fort to the east of the to .vn. A nala, 
an affluent of the Bajd stream, passes through the west side of the town. 
There is an excellent camping ground in a mango grove with spring 
water to the south-west of the town. {Wingate.) 

KATHtTA—-Let. Long. Elev. 

A tahsil of Jasrota ziliah, lying on the right bank of the Ravi river, and 
between it and the Ujh river. On the north lies the Basaoli tahsil 
and on the south the Gurdaspur ziliah of the Punjab. The southern Bide 
is very fertile. The chief crop is rice, and the water-supply is everywhere 
good, being conveyed by numerous channels from the river-courses. North 
of the town of Kathua, the ground rises slightly, and water is scarce, and 
the country is largely munjh grass and dhdk bush jungle, till the lower 
hills are reached. Nilgai and pig are very numerous, and owing to its fertility 
the tashil used to be called “ Little Kashmir,” but cultivatiou haR become 
less and the revenue has greatly declined in recent years owing to over- 
assessment and bad administration. ( Wingate.) 

KlTPANA—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardfi (Baltistan), Three miles north-west 
of Skardu fort. It contains only thirty houses. {Aylmer.) 

KATStlRA— Lat. 35° 26'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Skardu (Baltistan), on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road between Skardu and Ilondti, at the western end of the Skardd 
basin, and at the mouth of a ravine whose foaming stream drains a great 
space of mountain country on the south. For cultivation there is plenty of 
water, but ground fit for it is scarce, the loose blocks of stone so much fill 
up the space : wherever water-courses run, there fruit-trees flourish exceed¬ 
ingly well; the fields are all shaded with them. There are apricot and 
walnut trees iu abundance, and mulberry trees that bear a very fine fruit. 
This cultivated part is on ground that has been made by the stream ; but 
at the mouth of the ravine, on both sides, is an enormous amount of glacier 
debris; on the right or south-east side is a Jong moraine heap, reaching 
from close to the mountains down to the river; on the left bank of the 
Katsura stream is another moraine heap, that also begins from tho moun- 
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tain slopes; this is an enormous accumulation, the surface is all of large 
blocks; it stretches wide as well as long ; a great hollow in it is occupied 
by a lake, which the people there call the “ Jarvd Tso ” (q-v.). There is 
also a small lake 160 yards by 300 yards, called Luteo, on the right bank of 
the torrent; near it there is room for camping. Supplies procurable. 

The Shigarthang is quite unfordable in summer, but is crossed by a 
fair bridge. 

Katsura contains about 120 houses. There js a polo ground. {Drew— 
Aylmer.) 

From Katsura there are routes into Astor. (Vide " Routes.”) 

KATTA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the mountain-side to the east of 
Simari, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. It lies in a narrow valley 
at the junction of two small streams. The fields and honBes, of which 
latter there are about twenty, stretch for a considerable distance up the hill¬ 
sides. Most of the inhabitants are zamindars of the Chutwfil caste; there 
is also one Kashmir family and a few Gujara, The path from Bfiran 
towards the Chowgali pass lies through the upper part of the village, near 
a single chun&r tree, beneath which there is a small spring. 

KAURPARA—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 78° 68'. Elev. 

A village lying on the left bank of the Shamshabari stream, on the south 
side of the Karnao valley, about half a mile south-west of the fort. It con¬ 
tains some mills, and about twenty houses inhabited by Kashmir zamindars, 
and produces both rice and corn. 

KAWAWINE-Lat. 33° 60'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelum, at the confluence of a nala. 

KAY LA or SKI-LA—Lat. 84°. Long. 77° 68'. Elev. 17,900' or 18,250'. 

Is crossed between Zingral and Tankse, on the Changchenmo route from 
Leh to Yarkand. The road vid the Chang La is usually taken, being easier, 
though 6 miles longer than by the Kay La. 

This pass, though free from glaciers, is a very difficult one. Yaks 
should bo emplayed to carry goods across as they cross with ease. 
{Trotter.) 

KAY LOMBA RIVER— 

Has its source on the east of the Kay La and joins the Durgu stroam 
at Tankse, “ It is fringed with grass and bushes for a considerable 
distance up, and at a height of 16,300 feet flows out of a lake about 400 
to 600 yards long, of a very deep, clear water. It owes its origin to a large 
landslip from the left side of the ravine. From the lake to the pass the 
scenery was as wild as wild could be.” {Godwin-Austen.) 
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KAZI NAG— 

The name of the stream which drains the southern portion of the 
Karnao valley; it is joined by the Slmmshabari in a deep ravine between 
the villages of Chamkflt and Chittarkot, and empties itself into the Kishan 
Ganga at Tftwal, lat. 34° 23', long. 78° 49', At Tftwal, where the stream 
is about 50 feet broad and not fordable, it is crossed by two kadal bridges, 
and by another about 2 miles higher up, near the village of Shai t. 

KECHAMA—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village situated near the left bank of the Jhelum, about 5 miles south¬ 
west of Baramula, on the south of the road from Marf. To the east of this 
village the valley of the Jhelum opens out into a broad, oval, and cultivated 
plain, surrounded by low and well-wooded hills. ( Lice ,) 

KEHPUltA— Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 75° V: Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just west of Murhdma. 

KEIGHAM—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situatod at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. A path 
from this village towards the Lolab valley meets those from Kundi to 
Sogam and Sandigam j they are good roads and quite passable for laden 
ponies. The march is about five hours' easy walking. ( Montgomerie.) 

KEL DARA— 

A valley in Kashmir territory which drains from the Barai pass on the 
watershed separating tho Kol Dara from the Buuar valley, to the Kishan 
Ganga river 12 miles above Skardu. Till about 1870 this valley was un¬ 
inhabited. It was then occupied by paharis from Kdghan, and now con¬ 
tains a population cf about six hundred souls in two scattered villages. 
Besides cultivating indian-corn, the people keep large numbers of very fine 
goats and buffaloes. Grass, wood, and water are abundant, but there is no 
fruit whatever. The valley is not subject to very great cold. Crime is 
uncommou, and the people are peaceable, although the men do carry both 
sword and matchlock. (Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

KELUNCHEH— 

A sect or family of Muhammadans who came from Purik (Suru). The 
Kelunchehs are heretics, from either the Sum or Shfa'persuasion, following 
the doctrines of a Saiad, who came from Kashmir in the time of Rafir 
Khan, and wrote a book containing his own idea of the faith. In common 
with the Shfas, he does not respect the first three Caliphs, but venerates 
the memory of Ayesha (or Eve), the daughter of Abubakr; and Hafza ; 
daughter of Osman, who were both wives of the Prophet, and who, as such, 
he affirms are worthy of honour also. In these and some other respects he 
differs from the Shfas. ( Vvjne.) 

KEM1S— Vide " Hemis.” 
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KEN I PATER— 

A valley on the northern slopes of the Amrnath mountain, to the west of 
the Zoji La. It is drained by a stream, which takes its rise from a 
glacier at the south end of the valley, and forms one of the sources of the 
Sind river. ( Moorcroft.) 

KEPCHUNG —Lat. 85° 18'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baitistdn). It lies to the east of Skardu 
on the main road from Skardu to Srinagar. It is said to contain 112 
houses. (Aylmer.) 

KRPSANG—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 79 f 22'. Elev. 17,200'.* 

Lies north of the Kepsang pass and east of Lumkang, at the head of 
the Changchenmo valley, and close to the boundary between Ladak and 
Chinese Tibet. Captain Basevi, R.E., died here on the 17th July 1871. 

KEPSANG PASS or NO PASS—Lat. S4° 10'. Long. 79° 36'. Elev. 

Is situated at the head of the Changchenmo valley, close to the source of a 
stream which flowing west from here joins the Changchenmo river at Kiam. 
The pass is on the boundary line between Ladak and Chinese Tibet. 
(Johnson.) 

KEPSANG PEAK or KIEPSANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 20,035'. 

A trigonometrical station lying just east of the Gong La (or Kiang Gang 
La) and on the frontier line of Kashmir and Rudok territory. Major 
Godwin.Austen went up to the summit of it in August 1863, on his way 
from Pal, at the east end of the Pangong Lake to the Changchenmo 
valley. 

"I took the line of a ravine which led np to the ridge east of the ICepsang staff; 
the ascent was most fatiguing ovot the loose angular debris that filled the steep bed of 
the ravine, whose waters were frozen into waterfalls of ice. On reaching the ridge, 
there was a long pull up to the pole, but the view recompensed all tho labour to legs and 
lungs ; the ascent was 3,200 feet, the peak being 20,035, while theoamp below was about 
16,800. Bleak wastes of hill and wide dry drainage-courses met the eye to the north¬ 
east, backed by some high mountains, whose loftier peaks were covered with snow and 
threw down some glaciers. To the south the great tributary of the Pangoug, the Mipal 
valley, could be followed for many miles; high, rugged, angular mountains bounded it 
on every side. It was very cold, and I could scarcely do my work or hold my pencil." 

( Godwin-Auat n.) 

KEPTUNG KIPTUNG LA—Lat 34° 9'30". Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 17,642'. 
A pass in Ladak, between Chagra on the road from Leh to Changchenmo 
and the Koh Lumba. From Chagra there is rather a steep ascent to 
the grazing spot called Buuzi; from this a high, broad plateau extends to 
the pass ; the line of watershed being bo broad that is difficult to assign 
its exact position. 


* Godwin -Austen sti mates the height to be 18,256 feet. 
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KES AR-Lat. 83° 25'. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, a little below Chumathang. 
(Reynolds.) 

KHAFELUNG or KUFELONG— 

Lat. 86° 8'34". Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 14,810'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Yarkand river, at the junction 
of a stream from the south-west. It is passed on the winter route {aid 
Kargia) to YXrkand, 20 miles from Aktagh (or Mdlikshah) and II miles 
from Kashmir Jilga. Camp in a patch of jungle which extends several miles 
up and down the valley. (Trotter.) 

- KHAIBAKlS— 

A class living in the pargana of Machipura at the north-west end of the 
Kashmir valley. Colonies of people from the west of Peshdwar settled 
in this part of the country and intermarried with the Kashmiris. The class 
produced are divided into two classes—Machipurias proper, and Khaibaris ; 
the latter date from the time of the acquirement of Kashmir by the 
Durdnf dynasty, (Drew.) 

KHALSI, or KULSI, on KULLUCH KULATZE— 

Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 70° 57'. Elev. 10,130'. 

A village of about thirty houses on the right bank of the Indus, about 50 
miles below Ldh, It is a halting-place on the routes from Srinagar and 
Skardu (vid Chorbat) to Leh, the two routes meeting here. The Srinagar 
road crosses the Indus by a good wooden bridge a mile or more below the 
village. The river here flows impetuously between steep rocks, the channel 
being only 60 feet wide below and 60 feet above. The bridge was built by 
the Dogrd invaders, and is 77 feet long and 8 feet broad, with a stout 
railing on each side. Height above water (15th October) 45 feet. 

The bridge is commanded by a small fort built on its northern and higher 
bank by Diwan Hira SiDgh, the first governor of Ladak appointed by the 
mahar&ja. The garrison oonsists of nine men. *The village is on a plateau 
•bout 260 feet above the river. There is a long strip of cultivated land 
watered from a side stream: crops and fruit-trees grow on it well, and oven 
luxuriantly, and walnuts and apricots ripen. 

The bridge is occasionally carried away during heavy rains as was the 
case in August 1882. All traffic had then to go vid Skirbiehan, except 
where merchants passed over their goods by a suspended rope bridge, 
swimming the pack animals across the river. (Bellew — Drew—Cunningham 
—Manifold.) 

KHAMBA— 

A race of the country of Kham, far to the east of Lhasa. By 
what road they first came from their own country is not known, but 
now they reach the districts of ZaDskar and Rupshu, from the side of 
India. They are of Tibetan race, and their language, though different 
from that of the Champfis, still can be understood by them. The Khambas 
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are professional beggars, of a very vagrant disposition ; they wander about 
some parts of India in the cold months, and make their way up to Ladfik 
in the summer, subsisting by begging. The Khambas, too, give themselves 
a religions air. But in their ways they are more like gipsies than devotees. 
They have their wives and children with them, and these all come round 
in succession to beg, as if independent of each other. They live in the 
smallest of tents ; these are only just high enough for one to seat oneself 
on the floor beneath them. The tents and their other traps are carried on 
the backs of a few of the load-carrying goats which they always possess. 
The maharaja’s authorities have tried to persuade some of these Khambas 
to take to agriculture, and a bit of land has been given for this object by 
the Pangong lake. In 1870 only one family had settled there. (Drew.) 

KRANAPtfR—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated about a mile north-east of Drang, 
on the road towards Srinagar; it contains a masjid, and nine houses in¬ 
habited by zammdars, including a carpenter and a mulla. There are also 
three government store-houses in the village, which are not now used. 

KIDNAP!! BA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 16'- Elev. 

A small village in the Machipdra pargana, containing five houses surround¬ 
ed by rice cultivation; it lies about 8 miles south-east of Magbam, by the 
road between Sopur and Sbalurah. 

KHANDIAL—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A village lying at the foot of the mountains on the south side of the 
Gurais valley, about 1 i miles west of the fort. 

There is a shady spot for encamping on the east side of the village, near 
the ziavat of Baba Darvesh, on the bank of the Gugai stream, which is 
said to flow from a pool on the Kisser mountain to the south ; its waters 
are bright and clear, and very cold ; the stream is crossed by a bridge, and 
may also be forded. 

The village, which is somewhat scattered, lies a little distance from the 
left bank of this torrent; it contains a masjid, and about sixteen bouses in¬ 
habited by zarrriudars, including the kotwal, a mulla, and a sbepberd. 
There is also a small spring in the village and two mills, 

KHANPUR SARAl—Lat. 33° 56'. Long. 74° 62'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on a high and comparatively barren plateau, 
about 5 miles north of Bamu, on the road towards Srinagar. Some large 
chunfir trees shade the sarai, which is old and out of repair, but contains 
two or three rooms available for travellers. The only supplies, however, 
obtainable are milk and wood. There is space for encamping round about 
the sarai. (Vigne — Iliigel — Allgood — Ince.) 

KHAPALU— 

Ooe of the ilarbas composing the wazirat of Skardu. It lies on both banks 
of the Shyok from long. 76° 8' to 76° 33', and includes all the country 
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draining into that portion of the Shyok. The Thalld and Saltoro (with its 
branches) are the principal valleys, the former having a certain reputation 
for fertility. 

Communications ,—There is some attempt to keep these in repair. The 
principal road is that described in the “ Routes ” which follows the right 
bank of the Shyok from Kunis to opposite KhapAlu. The passage of the 
river is made in zaks or skin-rafts, horses being swum across. The road 
goes nearly straight from Khapalu village to Lunkha and is very good- 
An alternative road goes to Lunkha vid Surmu. 

There are paths up the Hushe and Saltoro rivers, At the head of the 
Saltoro there is said to be a pass leading to Yarkand, now closed for many 
years. (Vide " Ali Bransa.") 

Khapalu is connected with Sbigar by the Thalle pass (q.v .). The Kailas 
range is crossed at the heads of the Bara and Ganse valleys. 

The Shyok is navigable for skin-rafts between Abadon and a point 
some miles below Khapalu. These rafts or zaks are about 7 feet square 
and carry six or seven men inclusive; about four are obtainable near the 
village of Khfipalu. 

Cultivation, &c.—The usual Baltistan crops are grown; apricots and 
mulberries in great quantities. The mountains are very barren and espe¬ 
cially rugged to the north of the Saltoro valley. Some valleys contain 
pasturage, but it does not appear very good. Sheep and goats are not 
plentiful; very few cattle are seen. The average is about four or five 
sheep to each household and two yaks or cows to every three houses. Fpel 
is very scarce. There is a lot of abandoned cultivation. 

Population .—Owing to opposition by the wazir of Skardu, a detailed 
list could not be obtaiued. The following is derived from native inform¬ 
ation corrected generally by personal observation :— 


Village or porgunnah. 

Number 

of 

houses. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Yaks and 

cows. 

Horses. 

ltemark 8. 

Braghar 




120 





Kirko 




120 





Dow an i 




120 




These estimates are, I think. 

Thalia valley 




250 




somewhat too small. Ro- 

Barr 




150 




dba Kishen Kol, Rai Ha. 

Khapalu 




450 




hadur, who was governor 

Burmu 




250 

10,000 

1,500 

? 

of Skardd, states that the 

Yachung 




50 




number of houses is 8,000. 

Malhilu . 

Tallis 



> 

250 





TJrtB^ 



120 





Billing 




60 





Yugut Kharpnk 
Saltoro • 




60 





and 

Hushe valleys 



1 

300 






Total 


2,300 

10,000 

1,500 

? 
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Authorities .—The raja’s name iB Hatira Khan, a fine-looking man 
of about 40. He is the most influential of the rdjas of Baltistdn. 

“ The Shyok ”—Throughout Khdpalu this river flows in many chan¬ 
nels and is a fine river. It is very turbid. Its bed is over 1 mile broad. 
Owing to its sandy nature dust-storms are frequent. Gold-washing is 
carried on. (Aylmer.) 

KIIAPALU—Lat. 35.°8'. Long. 75°25'. Elev. 8,400', approximate. 

This village, or rather collection of villages, occupies a semi-circular 
piece of sloping ground at the mouth of the Gansd torrent. The circum¬ 
ference is formed by spurs from the main Kailas range, while the river 
Shyok forms the diameter. 

It is the principal place in the ilarka of Khapdlu (Baltistan) and is the 
residence of the raja and other officials. 

The old fort, which was situated on a rocky knoll (almost inaccessible) 
jutting out from the mountains to the south, was destroyed, it is said, by 
order of the Kashmir Darbar. The merest ruin remains. 

The ground is dotted over with about a dozen hamlets averaging forty 
houses each. It is well planted with fruit-trees, principally mulberries and 
apricots, and the cultivation occupies the ground between the various ham¬ 
lets. 

There is a good polo ground 200 x 50 yards at the highest part of the 
place, near which stands the lXja’s house. Other camping ground is not 
easily found. Supplies plentiful. Opposite KhapSlu the Shyok is crossed 
on zaks or slsin-rafts. 

The cultivated plain of Ratisgwar (about li square miles) lies 1,000 
feet higher to the south-east. The cultivation belongs to the inhabitants 
of KhapSlu. It has been much neglected lately. Khapalu is a stage on 
the Leh-Skardu road. 

KHAR—(in Tibetan) fort. ( Drew ,) 

KHAR— 

A long tufty jungle-grass growing in the beds of ravines, &e. (Drew.) 

KHARBU, KHARBO, or KARBU— 

Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 37'. Elev. 11,890'. 

A village on the left bank of the Kungi river, and lying between the Nam* 
vik La and Fotu La. It is a halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to Leh. The Baltis, under Ahmad Khan, were defeated here with great 
loss by the Bhots in A.D. 1625. 

"This is an apparently recently-built village, at the base of a precipi¬ 
tous cliff, on the summit of which are the ruins of a former village,” and 
of a large fort. The village with surrounding hamlets contains 52 houses. 
There is a large but dirty koti for travellers. Supplies are procurable. 
(Belleto — Henderson — Aylmer.) 
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KHARBU.—Lat. 84° 88' Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A small village of 15 houses on the right bank of the Dr£s river. It is 
passed on the route from Srinagar to L6h between Tashgam and K argil. 
There is a police station here. The route from Srinagar to Skardu (vtd 
Drfis) also passes this village, which is 11 miles from Hardas and 5 miles 
from Tashgam and is situated " high up a steep, lateral valley, with scattered 
groves of juniper on the sides of the bills above the cultivation.” On the 

11th December snow fell heavily to a depth of 15 inches. (Bellow _ 

Thomson.) 

KHARDONG—Lat. 34° 20'. Long, 77° 45'. Elev. 13,500'. 

A village lying to the north of the pass of that name, 27 miles from 
Lek, on the summer route to Yarkand. It is situated on an alluvial 
plateau, and is bounded on one side by cliffs several hundred feet high. The 
onward path leads down to the stream at the foot of these cliffs and so on 
to the Shyok valley. The stream flows between high banks of gravel and 
conglomerate. Its course is thickly set with a brushwood of myriearia, 
tamarisk, rose, and buckthorn, and is crossed three or four times on little 
rustic bridges. ( Belletv — Brew) 

KHARDONG PASS, also called L15 H PASS and LAOCIIE LA— 

Lat. 84° 20'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 17,900'. 

On the range of mountains lying between the Indus and Shyok valleys. Is 
crossed from a camping ground 7 miles north of Ldh on the summer 
route to Yfirkand, and is very difficult for ponies. Yaks are used in carrying 
goods across. Dr. Thomson crossed it from the Lehsido on the 20th July. 
The pass is usually open from 15th July to 15th December. 

“The morning was intensely frosty. The path lay close to the stream, 
ascending somewhat rapidly. The last part of the ascent was extremely 
steep, among immense, angular, granite boulders, with here and there a little 
snow in the crevices. From the summit the view to the south was very 
extensive, embracing a great extent of snowy mountains with numerous 
lofty peaks, as well as a part of the Indus valley, and the town of Leh. To 
the north it was much more limited, as hills close at hand completely ex- 
eluded all distant view, except directly in front where one snowy peak could 
be seen a long way off, evidently beyond the Sbyok. On the north side of 
the pass snow commenced at the very top, and continued for at least 1,200 
feet of perpendicular height. The descent for this distance was extremely 
steep, over a suow-bed, which appeared to cover an incipient glacier. About 
1,200 feet below the top, I came to a small oval-shaped lake, completely 
frozen over. Beyond this the descent became more gentle and was partially 
free of snow.” ( Thomson — Trotter.) 

KJARIDRAMAN—Lat 33° 52'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

This village is said to be distant 9 kot north-west of Punch ; it is situated 
in the Tat district, and lies on one of the routes between Punch and Mart. 
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KHARNAK ob KHARNA—Lat 88° 42'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A small village situated in the upper Kharnak valley, close to the Yar La. 

KHARNAK RIVER— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river, which rises near the Yar La, and 
flowing north-west, joins the Zanskar river a little above Skew (Skio) 
General Strachey, at the end of May, found the breadth of the river 
between Kharnak Sumdo and Tillut Sumdo to vary from 5 to 15 yards, 
and its depth from 1$ to 2i feet, the current very rapid. He had to ford 
it seven times, and wade across twice in 3 miles. In June it becomes quite 
unfordable. (H. Strachey.) 

KHARNAK SUMDO ok KHARNAK— 

Lat. 84° 42'. Long. 77° 28'. Elev. 14,170*. 

A camping ground situated at a little distance from the right bank of the 
Kharnak river, at the foot of the Eiberang La. 

KHAROI TALAO —Vide “ Tsokar." 

KHARTSAR ok KARSAR—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 77° 46'. Elev. 10,4.30'. 

A village 39 miles north of Ldb, and close to the left bank of the Shyok. 
It is passed on the summer route from Ldh to Yfirkand, between Khar- 
dongand Taghar. It "lies in a deep ravine,excavated out of the clay 
formation by a considerable stream, on both Bides of which for nearly a mile 
there iB a belt of cultivation. Owing to the sheltered situation from the great 
height of the clay cliffs on both sides, the crops were exceedingly luxuriant, 
and fruit-trees were plentiful.” A road leads from here to Dcskit, at the 
junction of the Nubra and Shyok. (Thomson.) 

KHARU ok KHURRO—Lat, 83° 56'. Long. 77° 49'. Elev. 

A small village at the entranoe of the Chimrd valley, passed on the Chang- 
chenrao route. (Reynold).) 

KHATRI— 

A caste inferior to the Brahmans and Rajputs, They are the olasB of 
traders, and also commonly munshis. They are generally less good-looking 
than the Rajputs, and are less inured to physical hardships, but they are 
much keener, and are men of better judgment and greater power of mind. 
From their being thus better fitted for responsible posts, and from their 
wielding the power of the pen, they have come to supplant the Rajputs 
or Mi6ns in place and power. (Drew.) 

KHAZlNABAL—Lat. 88° 89'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A clearing and a few huts situated on the right bank of the Veshau, about 
2 miles south-east of Sedaii. The Veshau here flows in a wide channel, 
which is crossed partly by stepping-stones and fording, and by a bridge 
about 55 feet long over the main stream. 
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KHERE or KY ARE—-Lat. 88° 29', Long. 78° 18'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Puga 
rivulet. 

KHIPUR—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

This village, which lies partly in the Bangil pargana and partly in Kruhin, 
is divided into the upper ana lower village, Petpura and Bunpura. It lies 
on the east side of a low sloping spur, about 7 miles south-west of Patan 
and Palhallan, on the path towards the Gulmarg. There is a tan-yard in the 
village and two masjids, and about eighteen families of zamfndars, a carpen¬ 
ter, blacksmith, oilman, leather-worker, and two sweepers, and also two 
pandits, who are the patwaris. A grassy meadow below the village, shaded 
by a line of poplars and other trees, offers a convenient situation for en¬ 
camping. Water is obtainable from a channel which is said to be brought 
from a spring in the neighbouring village of Mogalpura. To the east of the 
village there is the stony bed of a torrent, which dries in summer, its water 
probably being abstracted early in its course for irrigation purposes. 

Some tobacco and other dry crops are grown in this village, and rice is 
also cultivated on the slopes to the east. 

KHOJASERI—Lat. 84° 46'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Gangn, 
a few miles south-west of Sharidi; it contains three houses inhabited by 
zamfndars, who also cultivate the fields on the site marked Doga, where 
there are no habitations. 

KHOMAR—Lat. 35° 54'. Long. 74° 23' SO". Elev. 5,000'. 

A village contiguous to Gilgit, from which it is only separated by a sandy 
strip a few hundred yards wide. It consists of two small hamlets, and 
probably does not contain more than twenty or thirty houses. It gets its 
water from the Khomar nala, and possesses several water-mills. (Barrow.) 

KHORDA—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

One of a cluster of villages situated high up above the right hank of the 
Lidar Kbol stream, on the south-east slopes of a spur from the Lobar Nag 
mountain; it contains ten houses inhabited by Hindus. 

KHORKUN—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 76° 49'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistfin, on the left bank of the Kondus stream, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Saltoro. Close to it is a perpendiculai precipice, part of which 
appears to be coloured by an oxide of iron. On ti e opposite bank is a hot 
spring, which, at an elevation of 9,000 feet above the sea, has a temperature 
of 185° F. 

KHORO on KURU—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. about 10,300'. 

A camping grouud at the mouth of the Butbar stream on the right bank 
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of the Shyok, which here enters a narrow gorge, and in its bed are two 
remarkable detached hills. (Aylmer,) 

KHORPtfKA—Lat. 38° 56'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Dansu pargana, containing three houses surrounded 
by rice cultivation ; it lies about half a mile south-east of Pajipura. 

KHOTlN—Lat. 87° 10'. Long. 79° 27'. Elev. 

A province in the Chinese Empire lying to the north of the Eastern Kuenlun 
range, which here forms the boundary of Ladak. 

KHOURPARA— 

A pargana in the Anatnag zilla of the Miraj division ; it comprises the 
district north-east of Islamabad, on the left bank of the Lidar river. 

The tahsil station is at Sir. Copper is found in the mountains at the 
north-east end of the pargana, and the mines at Harpat Nag were former¬ 
ly worked. Prom Goguldar, a shepherds’ settlement near Harpat N&g, a 
footpath lies over the mountains, by which the Maru Ward wan valley may 
be reached during certain seasons; and an excellent road, lying over the 
Metsij hill, communicates with the Kuthar pargana. 

KHUHI— 

A small pargana in the Kamraj division. The tahsil business is transacted 
at Sopur. 

KHUIHAMA— 

A pargana in the Kamraj division ; it is a large plain, bounded on the three 
sides towards the north by the Kashmir ridge of hills, and on the south by 
the Wular lake. It is a very fertile district, its chief produce being rice. 
Fruit-trees also abound. 

When surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, this pargana contain¬ 
ed fifty-nine villages and six hundred and two houses. The tahsil statiou 
is at Bandipura, It now (1888) contains about fifteen hundred houses. 
(Montgomerie — Aylmer.) 

KIIUJAGtf ND—Lat. 33° 59/ Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village situated on the top of the spur above the left bant of the 
Suknag river, to the west of the road between Makahama and Drang. It 
is inhabited by two families of zamindars, a shal-baf, and a cowherd. 

KHtfND—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

The name of a lovely strath situated at the south end of the Kashmir 
valley, between the Diosur and Shahabad parganas. It is separated from 
the plaius of Kashmir by a wooded ridge of hills, and the craggy peaks and 
precipices of Kolnarawa rise directly behind it. 

The Khund valley is oval in shape, about 3 miles long and 2 miles 
broad, and contains sundry villages; the lower and east sides are hilly, but 
the upper portion is all well cultivated, and fruit-trees everywhere abound. 
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The climate :3 said to be the coolest in Kashmir, and in the hot weather the 
valley is much resorted to on this account. The streams which irrigate 
the Khund valley are augmented by a spring which rises in the forest at 
its upper end. This spring is said to become dry about the 1st September, 
and to remain so for six months; it is probably therefore fed by the snows 
on the Paujal range. Vigne, in his description of the Khund valley, men¬ 
tions that the poh tree, which furnishes a very hard description of wood, 
grows here plentifully, and that he also saw specimens of a poisonous wood 
called arkola, which, when green, blisters the hand that holds it. This tree 
droops its branches like a weeping ash. ( Vigne — lnce.) 

KHUMDAN —Vide “ Shyok River." 

KHURMANG, KARTAKHSHA, or ANTHOKAR— 

An ilaka in the wazirat of Skardu. A large but thinly-populated dis¬ 
trict. It occupies the valley of the Indus from the borders of Ladfik to 
the village of Pari on the right bank, and stretches from the sources of the 
Shingo to Tolti on the left bank of the Indus. 

According to Riddulph the inhabitants consist of the following races:— 




Sons. 

SbluB (Bom). 

YAflhkfn. 

Dum. 

B&lti 

None. 

23 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

. 

6 per cent. 

60 per cent. 


When Baltisidn was conquered by the Dogras, Khurmang was given as a 
jagir to raja Ali Shere Khan, fathev of the present raja, whose name is 
Jafar Ali Khan, a man of 60 years of age. He has one son named Emam 
Ali Khan (20 years old), and two brothers, Hasan Ali Khan and Aga Ali 
Khan. 

The communications are as follow:— 

(1) The main Srinagav-Skardu road, along the left bank of the Indus. 

It is hardly passable for baggage animals. 

(2) The Skardu-Ueh road along the right bank of the Indus. This is 

very bad indeed. 

(3) Several paths over the Kailas range to KhSp61u and Cborbat. All 

bad. 

(4) Several indifferent paths to the Deosai plains. A rope bridge 

crosses the Indus just below the fort of Khurmang. 

There appears to be far more wood in Khurmang than there is north 
of the Kailas range, (Aylmer.) 
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(Authority— Jafar Au Khan, Raja of Khurmang.) 
Retources. 


Name of village or division. 

Where sita- 
ated. 

Houses. 

Home. 

Lon* 

kejB. 

Horned 

cattle. 

Sheep 

and 

goats. 

Remark*. 

I’Avi , . 



130 

7 


JO 

140 


Ghandoa 



37 

3 


60 

140 


Thang. 

Sikalma % 



23 

6 

27 

4 

2 

1 


15 

68 


Shaghan J * 

Uronkot 




7 

40 

30 

116 


Kandrib 



12 

2 


23 

80 


Ramboka 


o 

9 

i 


12 

85 

. 

Byatna 


o 

40 




20 


Krabath&ug. 


2 

10 

6 


16 

60 

Residence of the 

Gnbig . . , 


-*» 

14 

2 


30 • 

40 

rija. 

Dibbnla 


.a> 

12 



15 

35 

Sinkannu 


Pd 

10 



30 

87 


Kand Hamza 



13 

■MHB 


49 

80 


Marol Bala . 



8 

in 


15 

50 

BrokpRfl. 

Ganok * 

„ 


16 


12 

60 

360 

Biokpaa, 

Dumboh 



2 


& 

2 

50 

Garb Garh . 



2 

^0hT| 


3 

25 


Kharputu . , 



3 



7 

30 


Jnkot . 



9 



22 

87 


Gambab 



14 

3 


12 

40 


Bunduku 



2 



& 

12 


Bbachcba 


§ 

36 



15 

60 


Gidkidubala 

Gidki . 


l 

m 


4 

9 

17 

25 

Brokjias. 

ShariUng , 



Wt fli 

HbJ 


6 

24 


Targofa 

Tarakti 


•3 

35 

16 

m 

1 

10 

10 

140 

60 

Brokpa*. 

Manshang , 


2 

2 



2 

10 


Olding 



ftO 



40 

206 







Hurgoial 



23 

6 


25 

301 


Mamuatang 



6 

2 


12 

320 


Maraus . 

Kankaui * 

Bafiail « 



15 

2 

3 

M _ 


20 

7 

10 

140 

60 

300 




26 



H&rwas . 


) Left 
> bank of 
) Drda. 

14 

6 


11 

80 


Kirkifcchtt . , 

Kirkit 


4 

16 

1 

8 


10 

21 

60 

400 


Kaksal 


9 

5 


12 

206 


Dringtang 4 



2 



9 

30 


Thnxina 



3 

2 


5 

44 


Fultoki 



21 

12 


40 

300 


Kayal 



1 



2 

20 


Shigor 



11 



15 

309 


Kharboah , 


•c 




12 

200 


Kama) 


o 




19 

150 


Bunial 


p 




a 

112 


Frandzahat . 


m 




9 

410 


Jankraalang. 




... 

10 

300 


Sbwaran 




3 


15 

160 


Koltri. 



14 

15 


10 

440 


Total 

1 

- 

738 

140 

17 

823 

6,272 



KHURMANG or KARTAKSHA— 


Lat. 84° &7'. Loug. 76° 10'. Elev. 8,500', approx. 

A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang of 
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Baltistan. It is the residence of rtLja Jafar All Khan who holds this dis¬ 
trict as a jagir from the Kashmir Darbar, It consists of the two villages 
of Byama and Krabathang. 

The old palace or fort, an intricate building made of stones and wooden 
frames, is perched on an isolated rock overlooking the river. It has been 
abandoned, and the raja now lives in a house at the foot of the rock. 

There is a small polo ground. Just below the village the Indus is 
crossed by a shaky rope bridge which is said to be carried away occasion¬ 
ally. The bridge is guarded by a small square fort without bastions on the 
left bank. 

The valley of the Indus is very narrow, the mountains rising nearly 
from the water's edgt. 

Thomson says that the inhabitants are remarkable for their zeal as 
Shia Mahummadans. 

Supplies procurable; good water in abundance; camping ground limit¬ 
ed. [Aylmer.) 

KlitfSHK MAIDAN or khCsh maidAn— 

Lat. 86° 27'. Long.78° 50'. Elev. 15,590'. 

A camping ground in tbe Karakash valley (Changchenmo route), 17 miles 
north-west of Kizil Jilga. At 5 miles from the latter, the water disap¬ 
pears in the ground. None to be found for 11 miles, where there are 
numerous springs. Camps on south side of valley. Fuel abundant, 
grass scarce. Road excellent all the way. Chungtas (7 miles north-west) 
is sometimes used as a halting-place iustead of Khushk Maidan, but there 
is no fuel or grass there. 

Snow fell here on tbe 24th September to a depth of several inches, and 
concealed all the grass. ( Trotter — Henderson.) 

KIAM—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 79° V. Elev. 15,400'. 

A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, situated on the left bank 
of a, stream running down west from the Kepsang or No pass into the 
Changchenmo river, about 2 miles above their junction. It lies 11 miles 
east of Pamzal, the road from which lies over flat ground, covered with 
sand and boulders, up the left bank of tbe river. At 9 miles from Pamzal 
it crosses and then recrosses the river. The fording in summer is difficult, 
the water being cold, deep, and rapid. The morning is the best time for 
fording, when the water subsides partially. There are some celebrated hot 
springs here which are visited by the Tartars of the Pangong district and 
of No and Rudok. The water, which in August had a temperature of 
179°, has an offensive smell and taste, being impregnated with soda and 
sulphur. It is said to be beneficial in cases of rheumatism, &c. The 
ground about the spring is covered with soda to a depth of about 2 inches. 
The valley between this and Pamzal is wide and open, and has a wild 
appearance. A general want of vegetation, except near Kiam, where grass 
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is plentiful, and burlai (lavender bushes) are to be seen on the hill-side 
south of the springs. Antelope and kiang are plentiful; also a few bares 
and marmots. ( Johnson — Godivin-Austen.) 

KIANG CHIJ or KYANG TSO— 

Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 77° 65'. Elev. 15,000'. 

A camping ground in the middle of the Rupshu plateau, 14 miles south 
of Rukchen. No supplies procurable. Water from small stream (in 
summer often scarce). Fuel plentiful, grass in patches. Road from Ruk¬ 
chen good, over plain. {Reynolds.) 

KIANG MAI DAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 12,900'. 

A camping ground in the Karakash valley, 18 miles above Gulbashem. 
Grass and fuel procurable. ( Montgomerie .) 

KIANG PLAIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

Lies between Sumgal and the Tagalang pass. It is about 35 miles long 
and 2 miles wide, forming a valley bouuded by low mountains, with slop¬ 
ing sides and flat summits. In summer there is often no water on this 
plain, aud travellers from Kulu to Leh branch off to the west from Sumgal 
up the Zara valley. {Moorcroft — Cunningham.) 

KIDMUNG, or KINMUNG, or KINMA— 

Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, a little below Chumathang, and 
nearly opposite Kesnr, Indus was fordable here in November. Water 
breast high. {Reynolds.) 

KILAH SHAY— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and flows into the Kishau Ganga, in lat. 34° 37', long. 75° 1'. The 
path lying up the Tilail valley crosses this stream just above the junction ; 
it may also be forded. There are said to be two villages on its hanks, Sadi 
Kila Shay, containing two houses, described as lying 2 kos from the 
mouth of the valley, aud Ispeh Kila Shay, containing a masjid aud six 
houses, about 2 kos further on. 

KILLAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small meadow 1,000 feet above Gulmarg, which, although somewhat 
wider and longer, is not nearly so pretty. It is about 2£ miles or so 
from Gulmarg and can be reached by several paths leading through the 
fine dense forest upon its south-westeru side; it is the retreat of the 
guluwans or horse-keepers, who tend their herds of cattle upon these 
mountain-downs. {Wakefield.) 2 i 
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KIMSARAN—Lat. 34° 83'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

A mountain in the range lying to the east of the Lol&b valley ; between it 
and Ganmara to the north-west, the range is apparently highly impreg¬ 
nated with iron ore. ( Montgomerie .) 

KINARI—Lat. 34° 41'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, containing two houses, situated above the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 14 miles south-weBt of Tali Lohat. 

The Babun-ka-Katta, a considerable stream which flows into the Kishan 
Ganga, just to the south of the village, is crossed by a bridge below. 

KINDAR—Lat. 84° 11'. Long. 78° 47'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on the side of a ravine on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 28 miles south-east of Mozafarabad; it lies about a 
mile north of the road to Baramula. 

There is a double-storied travellers’ bungalow on the path, about 50 
feet above the river. ( Hiigel — Allgoodr—Ince.) 

KINDORA—Lat. 83° 26'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

This is said to be a large village containing about twenty-five houses; 
it is situated in the Dowal district, on the south side of the pass near th° 
Goldbgarh fort. 

KINEJUT PASS—Lat. 85° 36'. Long. 73° 46'. Elev. 14,000'. 

A pass over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connect¬ 
ing the Khinar or Talpin valley with Paiot in the Sai valley, Gilgit dis¬ 
trict. It is barely practicable for unladen cattle, but is not passable before 
the middle of May. Even then there is a difficulty in getting coolies. 
The Kinejut valley is comparatively open. Two or three miles below the 
pass it joins the Bariben glen, and these together drain into the Narunishini, 
which is itself a tributary of the Khinar valley. (Ahmad Ali Khan — 
Ward.) 

KIRGHIZ CAMP—Lat. 86° 22' 9". Long. 77° 56'. Elev. 

Near Kirghiz Jungle. A long stretch of brushwood passed in the valley 
between Kukat Aghzi and Kashmir Jilga. It is a favourite summer re. 
sort of the Kirghiz. (Trotter — Bellew .) 

KIRGHIZ JUNGLE—Lat. 36° 25' 44”. Long. 77° 30'. Elev. 13,620'. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Yarkand river, passed on the 
winter (or Kugiar) route to YSrkand. At 8 miles from Kukat Aghzi, 
a road leads vid this camp and the Kirghiz pass to Shahdula (two days’ 
inarch). (Trotter.) 

KIRGHIZ PASS—Lat. 86° 25'. Long. 77° 86'. Elev. 17,092' 

Is crossed between Kirghiz Jungle and Shahdula, It is at times infested 
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by the Kanjuti robbers. Johnson gives its elevation 16,790 feet. An 
easy pass, (Jo Anion .) 

KIRIS— 

An ilika in the v/azirat of SkArdil (Baltistdn), situated along the course of 
the Shyok, just above its junction with the Indus. It is about 16 miles 
in length and 10 miles in mean breadth. Its area is not more than 160 
square miles aud the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 
8,000 feet. Before the Sikh conquest the chief was Kuram All Kh&n, 
who claimed descent from Biwan-cho, one of the Gyalpoe of Khapalu. 
The inhabitants who are all Baltis show great ingenuity in constructing 
terraces for their crops, the earth having often to be brought from a long 
way off. Tiiey are wretchedly poor, and state that for half the year they 
suffer greatly from want of food. 

The plough is often pulled by manual labour, and it is a common Bight, 
to see a bullock and a man pulliDg the same plough. 

Apricots and mulberries grow in great quantities. The hills are quite 
barren. A good many poplars. The Leh-Skardu road runs aloDg the 
right bank of the Shyok and is generally good. 

A pass leads into the Thalld valley. 
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KIRIS—Lat. 35° 14'. Lon?. 78° 1'. Elev. 8,000', approximate. 

A collection of hamlets in Kiris Baltigtan, on the right hank of the Shyok, 
just above its junction with the Indus. It is on a nearly level plateau 
of large size. Round Kiris there is a very extensive deposit of lacustrine 
clay, very fine, and honzoutully stratified. It contains about thiee hundred 
houses. ( Aylmer — Thornton.) 

KIRK IT—Lat. 34° 3?'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 

A village on a torrent of the same name, which flows into the Dras river, 
left bank, in Khurmang (Baltistan). It contains sixteen houses just above 
Kirkitchu. [Aylmer.) 

KIRKITCIIU, or KIRITCHU, or KARKITCHU— 

Lat. 84° 46'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 

A village of six houses on the left bank of the Dras river, 10 miles above 
Gangang in Khurmang (Balt.istan). It is a halting-place on the routes 
from Srinagar to Ldh, and Srinagar to Skardu via Dras) the two routes 
branching off here. Travellers either halt here or at Chanagund, on the 
opposite bank. The red currant grows wild about here in great abundance. 

( Montgomerie — Henderson.) 

KIRKO—Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 8,300', approximate. 

A collection of hamlets east of the junction of the Thai Id stream with the 
Sliyok in Kbap&lu (Baltistin). It contains above 100 houses. [Aylmer.) 
KISHAN GANGA— 

The Kishan Ganga, or the river of Krishna, takes its rise at the eastern 
extremity of the Tilail valley, and flowing in a western direction, is soon 
joined by the Rdmati Sind from the south, and after effecting ajunction 
with the Burzil, a stream of equal dimensions, it bends in a north-westerly 
direction through the Gurais valley and the Drawar district, and rounding 
the northern bouudary of Kushmfr, turns to the south-west, emptying 
itself into the Jheluin, lat. 84° 21', long. 78° 31', just below the town of 
Mozafarabdd. Cunningham estimates the whole length of the Kishan 
Ganga at 180 miles, and its probable discharge at 1,000 cubic feet. 

With the exception of the ferry at Mozafarabad, it is nowhere navi¬ 
gable. Major Montgomerie, in his account of the survey operations in 
Kashmir, describes the valley of the Kishan Ganga as being throughout 
very precipitous, and for the greater part little better than a chasm in the 
mountains; he adds “it is indeed almost impossible for even the best pe¬ 
destrians without loads to follow the river from Titwal to Gurais, and any 
one wishing to do so would prefer going actually along the northern ridge, 
of the Kashmir valley." 

In some parts of its course the river scenery is very wild and beauti¬ 
ful 

There is a tract beginning a few miles below Kanznlwan, where the 
valley is so narrow and the hill-sides so steep, that although the climate >s 
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favourable, no cultivation exists, and there are no inhabitants; indeed it 
is almost inaccessible. 

The principal tributaries of the Kisban Gangs are the Raman Sind 
which has been mentioned as joining it from the south side of the Tilai 
valley; the Burzil stream, which flows through the north-east portion of 
the Gurais valley; the Matsil, a considerable stream which drains the 
mountainous tract to the north of the Kashmir valley; the Kel dara, which 
drains a similar district on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, south of 
Chilas and Astor, and flows in nearly opposite the Matsil. The natives 
describe the Kel river as running into the Kishan Ganga at right angles, 
with such force and volume as to arrest its course, causing a large whirl¬ 
pool just above the junction. At the north end of the Drawer district, 
the Kishan Ganga is joined on the right bank, nearly opposite to Sharidi, 
by the Kankatori or Samgan, and in the middle of the same district, algo 
on the right bank, by the Jagran river, receiving tbe united waters of the 
Shamshabari and Kazi Nag streams, the drainage of tbe Karnao valley, 
by its left bank at the village of Tftwal. Besides the tributaries above enu¬ 
merated, the Kishan Ganga receives contributions from innumerable streams 
and torrents. 

The force of the current, always very great, varies considerably in 
places ; on reaching the valley in which MozafarabAd stands, a few miles 
above its junction with tbe Jlielum, it moderates perceptibly. Its waters 
are throughout of a murky hue, and carry with them much detritus, owing 
to the friable nature of the mountains amid which they flow. 

A thermometer immersed in the stream at the village of Tsenial, on 
the Burzil branch (22ud July), registered 44° to 52° in the air; at Tftwal, 
above the junction of the stream from the Karnao valley (21st August), 
56° to 78°; and at Mozafarabad (16th August), 00° to 89° in the air; and 
at the junction (17th August), 61° to 89° in the air; the same thermo¬ 
meter immersed in the Jlielum rising to 78°. At the point of junction, 
the Jlielum, which has the swifter current, flows in almost right angles to 
the course of the Kishan Ganga; the right bank of the united rivers is 
much the higher. 

Throughout the upper part of its course, as far as the Gurais fort, the 
river is said to be completely frozen over during the winter; to the west 
of the fort ice forms in still places, but of no great strength or thickness. 

From about the beginning of September to the end of April the Kishan 
Ganga is stated to be fordable at favourable places at and above Gurais 
fort, and as far down the valley as the village of Sirdari; below the village 
and fort of Sharidi it is reported never to be fordable. 

In its course through the Tilail valley the Kishan Ganga is crossed by 
wooden bridges below tbe villages of Gujrind, Husingam, and Badagam, 
and between the villages of Mazakoi and Jurnial, the bridge at Badagam is 
about 75 feet ,n span ; there is likewise a wooden bridge over the river 
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below tbe Gurais fort, which measures about 125 feet between the abut* 
ments; a mile or two further down, near the village of Wanpura, there 
is another bridge of similar description, but rather less span. Below the vil¬ 
lage of Kanzalwan it is crossed by the main road leading towards Skardu. 
The river when at its height flows in two channels, which are both bridged, 
that over the main stream, which lies on the right bank, measuring about 
110 feet in length, and 44 feet in breadth at the narrowest part between 
the balustrades. The next bridge crosses the stream between Bakthaor 
and Thaobut, and is about ] 25 feet loBg; the river lias also been 
bridged at the village of Bakthaor, but no traces of this bridge now exist, 
and that which crossed the river at the village of Satti to the west of Thaobut. 
was so frequently carried away, that all attempts to reconstruct it have been 
abandoned. A long interval then ensues without any bridges, but their 
want is not felt, as the mountainous tracts lying between the Gurais valley 
and Sharidi are almost entirely uninhabited. At Sharidi, where tbe path 
from Kashmir towards Chilas crosses tbe Kishan Ganga, the only means 
of communication is by a rope suspension bridge of tbe zampa description, 
except in winter, when the river is crossed at a narrow point above the vil¬ 
lage by a series of planks and trunks of trees; these, however, only afford 
transit to foot-passengers, cattle having to be swum across the stream, which 
is described as being a hazardous operation, owing to the force of tbe 
current and the number of rocks in the channel. 

At Dasut there is a fragile tampa bridge, and another just east of the 
village of Dudnial. 

The wooden bridge which crossed the river just below the two islands 
opposite the village of Karen lias lately been carried away; it is said that 
this bridge will be rebuilt; in the meantime a suspension bridge supplies its 
place. Between Bugan and Lalla there is a rope suspension bridge, and 
the remains of similar bridges may be traced between SUarkot and Bata, 
and between Mirpur and Barau. 

Besides these, temporary k&nal bridges, made of planks and trunks of 
trees, are, it is said, pushed across the stream at various places during the 
winter months when the river falls. 

At Titwal a substantial wooden bridge is thrown across the narrow 
tocky chasm through which the river flows. No other bridges arc met with 
until reaching Mozafarab&d, just above which town there is a rope suspen¬ 
sion bridge; the traveller can also cross the river in the ferry boat, which 
is said to ply all the year round, except for a short period in the depth of 
winter, when the stream falls too low for the boat to make the passage in 
safety. Below the town and above the junction of the .Thelum the natives 
are accustomed to swim the stream with the aid of mataks, or inflated skins. 

The high-road from the Kashmir valley to Skardu lies along the upper 
portion of the valley of the Kishan Ganga, from the village of Kanzalwan 
to near the source of the Burzil stream. The avalanches that fall in winter 
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and the huge rocks carried down by them, would soon render this road im¬ 
passable, but for the labours of the maharaja's troops, by whom it is an¬ 
nually repaired before the despatch of stores for the support of the frontier 
garrisons. In a north-westerly direction a path lies by the banks of the 
river as far as the village of Sird^ri, a little beyond which place it entirely 
ceases. The course of the river between Sirdari and Sharidi can only be 
followed ot certain seasons of the year, when the waters are low; even then 
it has been but seldom accomplished, and is a matter of no little difficulty 
and danger. Between Sharidi and Mozafarabad the river may be traced 
throughout its entire course : the path, which is only practicable for foot- 
passengers, is very rough, and but little used. 

Vigne states that the Kishan Ganga contains a great many fish, but the 
inhabitants of the valley would seem to be unable to catch them, as they 
form no part of their diet; he further adds that he was cautioned not to 
eat the roe of the fish, it being considered poisonous, and that one of his 
servants, disregarding the warning, became alarmingly ill. 

KISHTWAR—Lat. 33° 10' and 33° 25'. Long. 75° 25' and 76° 10'. 

The name of a division of the Udampur district lying on the east side of 
the maharaja’s dominions. It is bounded on the north by Kashmir and the 
Maru Wardwfin valley, on the south by Badrawfir, on the east by the Chan¬ 
dra Rhaga river, and on the west by the districts of Rfimbfin and Banih&l. 

It is a very mountainous district, and is bisected by the Chandra Bhfiga, 
which on being joined by the Maru Ward win river flows almost due south 
through the middle of the province. 

The present condition of Kishtwar is not that of the times of its right¬ 
ful raja, who claimed, in common with the maliks of Shfiliabad in Kashmir, 
a descent from Nurshivan, king of Persia, and whose grandfather was the 
first Muhammadan raja of the country. 

The Mogul emperors were kindly disposed towards the rajas of Kislit- 
wSr, and gave them jagirs or grants of land in Kashmir, which they pos¬ 
sessed till the time of the Sikhs. 

Abdulla Khan, who, as governor of the valley, made himself independ¬ 
ent of his master, Timur Shah, the Amir of K&bul, took Badrawar and 
gave it to the raja of Kishtwar. The frontier of the latter province was 
at one time extended to that of Ladak, by the possession of Maru Wardwin 
and Suni. After being taken possession of by Gulfib Singh of Jamu, the 
oppression and rapacity of the Siklis reduced the revenue to a paltry amount 
of a few thousand rupees per annum ; in A.D. 1850 it was said not to 
exceed 3,000 Hari Singlu rupees. 

The people of Kishtwar are a fine-made race in general, especially the 
Hindd portion, and are morally much superior to the Kashmiris, being 
more straightforward and cheerful. The language of Kishtwar is not that 
of Kashmir, but is said to resemble the dialect spoken on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Simla. 
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The Muhammadan population rather exceeds the number of the Hindus. 
The villages are so small as scarcely to be worthy the name, but the people 
generally live two or three families together, and the number in some 
houses is very considerable, amounting to fifteen or seventeen including 
children ; seven, however, may be taken as a fair average. The coarse puttu, 
or woollen cloth, worn by the people is made by themselves. The dress of 
the men consists of a loose jacket and long loose trousers tightened in at 
the ankle, with a skull-cap, and sometimes a blanket wound round the loins ; 
a pair of grass shoes completes the costume. 

The women wear a long broad piece of puttu round the body and coming 
over the shoulders, and fastened by two curious long brass pins, with a chain 
connecting them. Most of them wear a sort of skull-cap, and some of them 
trousers. 

Parts of Kishtwar have been compared to a perfec orchard, in which 
luscious wild fruits abound. Apples, pears, poaches, and pomegranates load 
the trees, and some of the poorer classes are said to subsist almost entirely 
upon fruit during the time it is in season. 

A good deal of Ladak merchandise finds its way into Kishtwar, princi¬ 
pally tea, felt, and pashm. Salt is also largely imported, but mostly from 
the Panjab. , 

Flocks of goats and sheep are taken from Kishtwar in the month of 
November and early in December to the pastures near Jamu, where they 
remain about five months, a tax of one pev cent, being levied on the way. 

Leopards, bears,jackals, foxes, porcupines, eagles, vultures, falcons, kites, 
hawks, and it is said hares, are found in the mountains of Kishtwar, The 
wild goat, called the tebr at Simla and Mussoorie, is common upon the 
mountains, where it is known by the name of the krds. The musk-deer is 
called the rouz; the gural or chamois is called the pijur. The hanglu, or 
stag of Kashmir, is also said to bo common on the western bank of the 
Chenab, and between that river and the Panjal. The scream of the pea¬ 
fowl is occasionally to be heavd. The monal is called nil or “ the blue bird 
the hen is called the haum. A pheasant, which from description may be 
supposed to be the argus of the Himalaya, is here called the hulal, and its 
hen is called munk. The kalej pheasant is called the huklar. The jungle 
fowl and the red leg are common. The Chenab is snid to contain but one 
kind of fish, probably the common Himalaya trout. Vigne was told that 
three kinds of snakes were met with in Kishtwar, one of which is the cobra; 
that it is smaller than that of the plains, but its bite equally to be dreaded. 
The cure is attempted, as is usual iu these countries, by manter or incanta¬ 
tion, by drawing a circle of water round the wound, and the repetition of 
certain words. 

The climate of Kishtwdr is something like that of Badrawar, but is 
somewhat warmer and must have a less fall of rain and snow. Snow 
falls during four months, but it does not stay continually on the ground; 
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it may do so for twenty days at a time. On the slope towards the river, 
ljOOO to 1,500 feet below, it stays but a few days. 

Drew grives the following' account of its history :— 

** Kifihtwtfr was governed bj Tfijput rajas, who, in early times, probably ruled inde¬ 
pendently of all others. 

" The first whose Dame I can hear of is rAja BhagwAn Singh, who must have lived 
two hundred years or more ago, as he was seven generations back from the one who was 
ruler fifty years ago. The name of raja BhagwAn Singb was preserved from the oblivion 
that has overtaken his ancestors solely by bis having bad the hardihood to make war on 
the king of Delhi of the time. It was in the direction of Kashmir—then ruled from 
Delhi—that occurred tbe collision between these two powers so dispropovtioned in force. 
Tradition cays that there was some fighting, but that the rAja ultimately surrendered, and 
then the king of Delhi kindly bestowed two wazirs upon him, to advise him to see that 
he committed no suoh errors as the last. The names of these two were Jlun PA1 and 
Kahn PA1; they were Khatrfs of Delhi. It is a curious thing that descendants of these 
men are up to this day in Kishtwar. The positions of these two wazirs must have been 
just like that of a British resident at a native court in India now ; but in that their 
office became hereditary, and that their families for generations supplied advisers to the 
ruler, the parallel does not hold. After BhagwAn, came in regular succession, raja Malta 
Singh (or perhaps MAn Singh) and raja Jy Singh, of whom nothing is recorded. 

“ Then came (I am told he was son to the last named) rAja Girat Singh. This one 
left his old faith and became a Muhammadan, being converted by the miracles of one 
Saiad ShAh-Farid-ud-din. Girat Singh was also a disciple of the emperor Aurangzeb, 
who gave him the new name and title of rAja Saiadat YAr KhAn. 

“ This conversion seems to have been followed by that of a certain number, but by no 
means tbe majority, of the KishtwAr people. Of Muhammadanised KiahtwArls, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Kashmiris, who being Muhammadans came in and settled, there are 
some both in the town and in the villages. No doubt, many of tbe servants of the rAja 
turned Muhammadan with him. We must remember that at that time the faith had 
the prestige of being the one held by the rulers of India. After this first Muhammadan 
rAja (where change of religion determined the faith of all succeeding rAjas), oame rAja 
Aralak Singh, who received from the king of Delhi the style of rAja Sa’adatmand KhAn. 
Then came the raja Mihr Singh, who received from the same source the title of rAja 
8a’idmand KhAn. Next came rAja Sujan Singh ; then rAja Inaytulla Singh ; lastly, rAja 
Muhammad Tej Singh, also called Saifulla KhAn. 

“ RAja Tej Singh wss tbe last independent KishtwArl ruler. Down to this time 
the decendants of the two wazirs sent from Delhi were serving the family. But rAja 
Tei Singh made his chief adviser and gave the title of wazlr to one Lakpat, a ThAk, who 
till then had beep a small landholder. This man quarrelled with his master, fied from 
KishtwAr, and oame to rAja GulAb Singh at Jamd and showed him how easily KishtwAr 
could be annexed by him. GolAb Singh brought a force to Doda, and there he was met 
by the rAja, who, without fighting, gave himself up. He went to Lahore to Itanjlt 
Singh's court. Tej Singh had two sons, JamAl Singh and ZorawAr Singh. Cunning¬ 
ham says that the representative of the family (whether one of these two, or a further 
descendant, I do not know) was converted to Christianity by an American missionary at 
Ludhiana. 

" KishtwAr has ever since belonged to Jamu. Wazlr Lakpat held high office under 
rAja GulAb Singh, and did him good service; he was kilied at Munehf I3Agh, closo to 
Srinagar, in the fight between GulAb Singh's troops and Shaikh Imam-rid-din’s, in the 
year 184.6. His son was Wazlr ZurAorri, who was a confidential minister of the maha- 
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i4j&'s. The descendants of the two w&rfra from Delhi long remained in power in Kiaht- 
war. They were in fact hereditary ministers. They eo far left the rnlea of thoir oaate 
tie to intermarry with with the Thaknre.” (Drew— Vigne—Berveg — Montgomery.) 

KISHTWAU—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 7I>° 48'. Elev. 5,450'. 

The principal town in the province of the sarao name ; is called Kartaw&r 
by the Kashmiris. It is situated near the left bnnk of the Chandra Bhagn, 
on a plain which is about £ miles in width and 5 miles iu length, and lies 
about 74 miles south-east of Islamabad by the Marbal pass, and 46 miles 
north of Badrawdr. It is distant eleven marches, 129$ miles, from the 
town of Jamu, and 84 miles or 7 marches from Inshin, in the Mam 
Wardwdn valley, and 186 miles or 20 marches from Kulang in Lahoul, by 
the road which follows the course of the Chandra Bhaga. The soil of the 
plain upon which Kishtwdr is situated rests upon a substratum of gneiss. 

The mountains which tower on every side are coated with oaks and 
hollies, whilst their summits are covered with snow and fir trees, and justify, 
hy their iuflucnco on the climate, the assertions contained in the follow¬ 
ing translation of a hill distich, by which their neighbours, the Kashmiris, 
have endeavoured to ridicule the poverty of the place : “ Kishtwdr is the 

causeway of distress, where people are hungry by day and cold by night; 
whoever comes there, when he goes sway is as meagre as the flag-staff of 
a fakir." 

Several streams come tumbling down to the river from a very great 
elevation; one in particular opposite the town has a shooting fall of many 
hundred feet, which, when swelled by the melting of the snows, mnst be 
a cascade of no ordinary magnitude. Villages are scattered over the plain, 
and are usually surrouoded by hedgeless fields, raised in plateauB, and irri¬ 
gated by the little streams that flow over it from the eastward, and wheat, 
barley, and rice are cultivated upon them. A little saffron is also grown 
which is said to be of superior quality to that of Kashmir; and apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, and quinces arc fine and tolerably abundant. 

In the immediate vicinity of the town, water for irrigation purposes is 
scarce, but wheat of a superior quality, imlian-coiD, a little rice, barley, 
trumba, and other of the coarser grains are grown. 

That the town of Kishtwar was formerly much larger than it is at pre¬ 
set! t, the remains of stone fountains, one below the other down tbo ravine 
below the town, testify. It now consists of about 200 small houses, or 
rather cottages, not roofed hire those of Kashmir, but flat-topped, and of 
one storey gcuerally, and composed of wood, loose stones, and a plaster of 
mud. Fruit-trees are planted amongst them. The principal street is 
occupied by the bazar, and contains fifteen or twenty looms for weaving 
shawls of inferior quality. Coarse woollen blankets are also manufactured, 
hut there is a complete absence of life of the busy cheerfulness one sees in 
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soma bazars, The people seem to have been brought to a low stage of poverty 
from having, in former years, been given over to the Wazfr family, which 
still holds much influence here. Two large houses built after the fashion 
of the bouses of the richer people in Kashmir, which belong to that family, 
are exceptions to the general state of decay. 

The Muhammadan population of Kishtwar rather exceeds the number 
of Hindus who are of the Thakur, Krar, and other castes. The favourite 
ziarat or shrine of the former stands about a quarter of a mile from the 
town on the north. 

But the glory of the Hindus is a small black image of stone, about a 
mile and a half from the town, and known as the goddess with eight arms; 
two only are visible, as she is closely muffled up in clotheB. 

The house of the old r&jas is surrounded by a mud fort erected on 
a sort of eminence commanding the town. After the Sikhs took possession 
of Kishtwar, it was used as a prison, and the building in the Shalimar, a 
favourite garden of the old rajas, situated in a cool and well-shaded ravine 
on the eastward of the town, was razed to the ground, and all pains taken 
to remove any objects that were likely to cherish the recollection of the 
former dynasty. The fort is oblong, with corner towers and other projecting 
buildings, and has a garrison of some thirty men. It is said to contain two 
guns. On the greensward before the town is the changham or polo ground, 
and the stone pillars which formed the goals are still standing. To the 
present day the villagers assemble in the months of December and January, 
and play a game with bent sticks and a leather ball, exactly resembling 
hockey. 

Cbolera has been known to be prevalent in Kishtwar as late in the season 
as the early part of November, ( figne — Hervey — Montgomerie.) 

KITHRI TENG—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A hamlet lying on the light bank of the Jhelum just north of Bij-Behara. 

KIUNG GANG LA oa GONG LA— 

Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 17,259'. 

Is on the boundaries of Ladftk and Rudok, in the mountains south of the 
Ohangchenmo valley. The route from Rudok to Kiam leads over this pass, 
which is situated south-east of Kiam and close to the Kepsang peak (which 
lies east). {Godwin-Austen.) 

KIZIL ANGUS or KIZIL LANGUR— 

Lat. 35°15'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 16,700'. 

A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram pass, south of 
the Dipsang plain, which is crossed between it and Daolat-Beguldi (20 
miles). The road from Murghi follows up the course of a tributary of the 
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Shyok, and is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. There is 
also a risk from stone avalanches. Beyond camp (on the right bank) the 
road continues up the stream for 6 miles to the Dipsang plateau. No fuel 
or forage procurable. {Bellew —■Trotter.') 

KIZIL JILGA—Lat. 85° 20' 42" Long. 78° 55' Elev. 16,350'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river. Two routes 
from the Changehenmo valley meet here, viz., that by the Changlung 
Pangtung and that by the Changlung-Burma pass. The passage of the 
river is difficult a little above the camp. It here flows between two huge red 
rocks, the camping ground being under the southern one. Fuel ( burtsi ), 
grass, and water within reach of camp down the river. {Trotter.) 

KIZIL PASS ok KIZIL DIWAN— 

Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 17,290'. 

Leads from the Lingzithang plain down to the valley of the Karakash, and 
is crossed between Sumna and Kizil Jilga on the route leading over the 
Changlung-Burma pass from the Changehenmo valley. 

The pass is hardly perceptible.” No grass, bat a little water and fuel 
can he found. {Trotter — Cayley.) 

KIZIL TlGH—Lat. 85° 40'. Long. 77°57'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Yarkand river. It is passed 
between Balti-fiiaugsa and Wabab Jilga on the Karakoram route. It is 
5 miles from Chadartasb. A little grass here in river-bed. {Shaw.) 

KNARUNG—Lat. 34° 1' Long. 77° 22' Elev. 

A spring, about 2 miles north-east of Skiu, "said to have medicinal pro¬ 
perties, and of considerable repute among the natives. The water was 
scarcely tepid, and of a mawkish taste. Along the sides of the spring 
were incrustations of soda.” {Moorcroft.) 

KOFWlRA—Lat. 84° 82'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated in a glen on the right hank of the Lolab stream, at the 
western end of the valley. It contains about twenty houses, which are much 
scattered. The most convenient spot for encamping is in a grassy dell in 
the centre of the village, shaded by trees, and surrounded with low hills 
on all sides but the east, which looks up the valley of the stream. 

KOHALA—Lat. 84° 7.' Long. 78° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated on both banks of the Jlielum, 21 miles north-east of 
Mari, on the high road leading into Kashmir; it is distant about 29 miles 
from Hatian by the old road, and 45 miles by the new. 
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KOH—KOI 


In the neighbourhood this village is commonly called Patan, or the Pass. 
The Jhelum, which hen? forms the boundary between British territory and 
Kashmir, is a deep and rapid stream, about 75 yards wide, and its banks 
are steep and rocky. It is crossed by an iron suspension bridge. His 
Highness the late maharaja of Kashmir contributed through the Paujhb 
government 1142,000 towards its cost. There is also a ferry, but the 
passage occupies about half an hour. There are various paths lying over 
the mountains between Kohala and Punch ; they are described as being 
practicable for cattle. Cn the British side of the river is a very good dak 
bangalow. ( Aylmer .) 

KOHALING—Lat. 34 °7\ Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing about sixteen houses, situated 
on the slopes of the hill above the left bank of the Ningil stream. 

KOHIL—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A small village in the valley of Kashmir, about 5 miles south-west of 
Awantipur, and a mile north-east ofPaYech. On its southern side, about 
100 yards beyond a fine spring which issues from the foot of the plateau, 
there is a small, roofless, and half-buried ruined temple, resembling that in 
the Manas Bal lake, (Ince.) 

KOHIYAMA. See “ Khuihama.” 

KOHLUMBA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Lndak lying between lat. 84° 4' and 34° 14', in long, 
7b° 27.' It is surrounded by lofty mountains, which rise very abruptly and 
send down a row of glaciers that end in moraines upon the plain of Koh 
Lumba. The sides of these mountains are rugged and steep, and topped 
with perpetual snow. Godwin-Austen says that at the time of his visit 
(the end of August) the increasing cold had driven the shepherds with their 
flocks and herds from the higher grounds, and he found some families at 
Mondol, from which there is a path lo Muglib. Towards the Pangong 
lake (into which the stream flows) it ends in a gorge, opening out towards 
the lake, into a considerable broad expanse of open ground, on which are 
scattered some small hamlets containing three or four families each, vh,, 
Pabraong, Yurgo, Tublang, and last of all, where the stream debouches into 
the plain of Pangong itself, is Lukung, A path leads from Tsarap Tso 
(between Muglib and Taktil) to the Kohlumba, and also a track from 
Phobrang. ( Godwin-Austen — Ward.) 

KOINABAL—Lat. 84° 1'. Long. 71° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated about 2 miles east of Pampur; it lies amid the rice- 
fields, on the direct path from that town towards Shar. 
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KOIRETA—Lat. 88° 22'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated on the left bank of the 
Ban stream; it lies in a well-cultivated and undulating plain, 4 or 5 
miles broad, surrounded by bills. A short distance to the south-east, on the 
high bank of the river, there are two baradaris well shaded by mulberry 
trees. Supplies can be procured, but are precarious. 

Koireta is distant about 24 Icos north-west of Bhimbar, and 9 ko.i 
south-east of Eotli, and lies on the road between those places. (Figne 
~—Al/good.) 

KOKGtTND—Lat. S3 0 82'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Shahabad valley, situated about half a mile south-east of 
Vernag, of which place it is considered to form a part. It consists of a 
few double-storied wooden houses shaded by trees. 

KOL—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75* 2'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kol Narawa valley. The houses, whioh are built 
principally of wood, are double-Btoried, and have pent and thatched roofs. 
Wowul Kol, a smaller village, lies about a quarter of a mile to the north. 

KOLAHOI—Lat. 84° 13'. Long. 76° 20'. Elov. 11,000', approximate. 
The name of the valley at the northernmost source of theLidar. It derives 
this appellation from a stone, which has a natural hollow, where a fakir 
used to reside. This stoue is still an object of veneration to a few people. 
A glacier, from which the river issues, closes th* valley. (Montgomerie~ 
Wingate.) 

KOLANG MOLANG— 

The name given to the northern slopes of the Kolang and Molang peaks, 
in Upper Drawar, situated respectively in lat. 34° 41 and 84° 89', long. 
74° 4', on the south side of the Kishan Ganga river. 

KOLHAMA—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 74° 81'. Elev. 

A small village in the Bangil pargaua, situated a few miles east of Firozpdr, 
on the south side of the torrent. 

KOLLUR—Lat. 83° 55'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated above the right bank of the 
Lidar, on the road from Bij EehAra towards Ganeshbal. (Hervey.) 

KOL NARAWA— 

A beautiful strath opening out of the Diosur pargana, at the south-west¬ 
ern extremity of the Kashmir valley. It is between 9 and 10 miles in 
length, by about li to 2 miles in breadth. In looking up to it from 
the plain, the large village of Hanjipur stands conspicuously in front; 
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before it are numerous rice-fields in plateaus, and behind it is an ad¬ 
mirable disposition of peaks and wood-crowned heights, bounded on %11 
sides by the snowy Panjal range. 

It contains five or six villages inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans, 
and in the recesses under the mountains are the log-houseB of the principal 
herdsmen in Kashmir. The waters of the Buzu and Karndi streams, which 
drain this valley, are highly esteemed. These streams flow into the Veshau 
river, and the valley is passed on the march from Yernag to Shupion, 

( Wingate — Vigne.) 

KOMERIE— 

A stream which rises in the mountains on the north side of the Siwuldar 
pass, south-west of BadrawSr, and empties itself into the Nervi river in lat. 
83°, long. 75° 45', below the village of Udrana, where it is crossed by a 
bridge on the road between Badraivfir and Doda. 

KOMPAS LA— Tide “ Dehea Kompas." 

KONGRA CHU— 

The principal affluent of the Hanld Tso. It flows into the lake from the 
west, from the mountains east of the Tsomorari lake. ( Cunningham .) 

KONGTA LA, or KON BA LA, or GONGTA LA, or MANBAR PASS— 
Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. about 10,500', 

Lies 41 miles west of Shushal, south of the Pangong lake, and is 
crossed from here on the route to L6h vid the Lung Chu (or Lung 
Burma) valley. Trebeck crossed this pass (the Manbar he calls it) on the 
2nd December, west, and joined the Cbanglung valley above Gogra. 
Fuel plentiful; grass scarce ; water from stream, [Drew — Trotter.) 

KON NAG—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

An elevated encamping ground on the Bhot Khol stream, in the narrow 
valley which leads from Maru Wardwan into Surd by the Bhot Khol or 
Lanwi La. The outline of the surrounding mountains is sharp and 
rugged; some are of granite formation and others exhibit clay strata. 

A few stunted birohes are the only trees to be seen, except here and 
there an abortive pencil cedar. Grass is abundant on the small plains and 
the slopes of the less rugged heights. A few bushes of tamarisk grow on 
the banks of the river, and the wild flowers are very abundant. 

From near this place the path to Sdru by the Kwaj Kur pass branches 
off. (Hervty.) 

KONSA NAG—Lat. 83° 81'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A mountain lake lying between the basaltic peaks of the Panjal range at 
the south-west extremity of the valley of Kashmir. 

The position of this far-famed lake is the same as that of the valley; 
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north-west and south-east, its length is apparently about 2 miles, and 
its greatest breadth something under a mile and a half; at the east end 
the banks slope gently downward to the water’s edge, leaving a gulf be¬ 
tween them through which another part of the Panjlil is visible, and which 
also in summer tim3 affords a channel by which the melted snow can pass 
into the lake. There is verdure on this and the western bank .or dam, 
which is steeper. On the north and south sides the hare rock rises very 
abruptly from the water at an angle of about forty degrees with its level, 
and with an inclination towards the east. The peaks on the east side, 
which are not more than 1,400 feet above the level of the water, are re¬ 
markably pointed; the sides are bare and scarped, and, to all appearance, the 
valley of the lake has been formed by the forcible separation of the moun¬ 
tain top. Judging from the angle at which the slopes enter the lake, the 
bottom must originally have been about 200 feet in depth below the present 
level of the water, though the depth may have been slightly decreased 
by the soil aud detritus brought into it by the melting of the snow, which, 
when in full action, makes a difference of 4 feet in the level of this great 
mountain reservoir. The surface of the water is dark and dull-looking, 
aud has in many places the appearance of great depth ; its temperature 
(17th August) was 57“ to 64° in the air. Tbe fresh and unworn aspect of 
the eastern aide forbids the idea that this extraordinary place has ever been 
the crater of a volcano, which the more irregular and heaped-up appear¬ 
ance of the western bank, combined with the knowledge that it is not a very 
compact mass (a knowledge derived from the fact of the waters of the 
lake having found their way through it), might otherwise have tended to 
encourage. But it is evident that the vacuity lias been formed by the 
sinking of the lower end of the tabular rocks on the eastern bank, and that 
the northern bank, or dam, remains more rounded in consequence of its not 
having been sufficiently a sharer in the force which has upraised the other. 

The formation is a beautiful amygdaloid, containing spots of quartz in 
a dull, dark, purple-coloured matrix. This formation, which is very com¬ 
mon in Kashmir, the natives call the chitur deyu, or the devil’s small-pox , 
supposing it to be a disease in the rock caused by the evil eye. The stream 
which descends from the lake is the incipient Veshau; its full strong tor¬ 
rent is seen gushing out from the foot of the last and lofty eminence that 
forms the dam on the western end of the lake, whose waters thus find an 
exit not over but through the rocky barrier with which it is surrounded. 
The Konsa Nag is not held in the same estimation as the Ganga Bal on 
the opposite side of the valley. The real old Hindu name, and that of the 
mountains surrounding it, is Kysur; and it is also called by them Vishnu 
paudh (the foot of Vishnu), who is reported to have created the lake by 
stamping with Iris foot. 

This noble mountain tarn is not of course without its legends. 

At the western end the trap-rock descends to the water in a succession 
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of steps or benches. Tradition and superstition have made out that the 
highest 6eat was the throne of a rdja, who used to preside in this part of 
the mountains; beneath him sat the wazir, then the sarddrs or nobles on 
the rock below them. Hindus occasionally pay tbe lake a visit for the pur. 
poses of ablution, when they invariably make offerings to tbe waters, be¬ 
lieving that a deyu or demon has its abode in the flood. 

Tbe pass over the edge near the Konsa Nag has long been known by 
the name or the Fatbi PausfU, or the Ridge of Victory. The name was 
not given on account of any recent event. ( Figne .) 

KORWINI—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 8'. Kiev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Veshau, about 4 miles west of 
Islamabad, where there is said to be very good fishing. ( Ince .) 

KORZO GOMPA —Fide “ Karzor.” 

KOSPtf RA— Lat. 83° 43'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A small dirty village situated about a mile south of Sbupion; it is watered 
by a stream from the Rembidra. 

KOT—Lat. 32° 87'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few houses scattered on the 
slopes of the mountain north of Pud. A rill of water flows down through 
the village, which is eurrounded by some cultivation. 

KOTA JILGA-Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 78° 55 . Elev. 16,730'. 

A carnpiug ground in the Kubrang valley, 8 miles above Gogra. Road 
up stream, impassable for laden ponies; grass, water, and wood at camp. 

(Trailer — Want.) 

KOTANG—Lat. 35° 23'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistdn). It consists of two parts, 
viz., Kotangpoiau and Kotangbala. It contains forty-six houses. 

KOTHAIR—Lat. 83° 40'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev, 

A village situated in the mountains a few miles south-east of Achihdl. It 
contains a Hindu ruin, consisting of a square building and an old tank, in 
no respect differing from the usual appearance of other old ruins in Kash¬ 
mir. 

Two miles distant from Kothair are some iron mines. The ore from 
these mines is brought to the villago to be smelted as there is no water 
near the mines. It is broken into small fragments by the children, and 
mixed with earth and coarsely powdered limestone. These materials are 
piled up into a furnace about 2 feet high, with intervening beds of 
charcoal, and two hand-bellows are used to create a blast; tbe smelting lasts 
about twelve hours, mid the produce of a furnace is only a few seers. The 
heat is not sufficient to make the iron ran; and it remains at the bottom of 
the furnace a viscous mass, full of scoriae, and very brittle when cold, with 
a tufaceous aspect. The slag is black glass, compact, and much less 
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scoriaceops than is customary. The iron is heated and beaten with hammers 
to refine it. It is short, probably from bad manufacture. 

Two or three men and children, and some women, all of one family, 
working 1 as miners, carriers, and smelters, turn out about two maunds of 
iron from one furnace in the month. There are only three furnaces at 
Kothair, giving a supply of sis maunds of iron per mensem. ' 

The turnout given of the smelting at Kothair is not to be regarded 
as an indication of the richness of the mines. Mr. Verchere believes that 
the miners only work the ore to pay their taxes to the maharaja's govern¬ 
ment, and that their most usual occupation is to grow a little rice or indian- 
corn. 11 1 have no doubt,” be adds, " that a large quantity of iron could 
be obtained by increasing the mines, and adopting better furnaces with a 
blast worked by water-power, wind-mill, or horse-power.” (Fig»e — Ver¬ 
chere.) 

KOTIL—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated to the north-east of Chaomuk, on the high land about a 
mile from the left bank of the Punch Tdi river; it contains about twenty 
houses, inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Jat caste. 

KOTLI—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 

An open town situated about 100 feet above the left bank of the Punch 
Tdi river; it gives its name to a district of Naoshera. The town lies 
at the northern extremity of an oval plain or basin, wbioh is enclosed by 
low jungle-covered hills. It is distant about 30 miles south of Punch, to 
which place there are two roads, one following the bank of the Punch T6i, 
tho other crossing the Nandheri and Sona Galis; both arc somewhat rough 
and stony, and trying for cattle. Mir pur is distant about 40 miles south 
by the direct path, which is very rough, that by Sensar being preferable; the 
journey by both of these roads is usually divided into three stages. Nao¬ 
shera is distant the same number of marches to the south-east, and the road 
is stated to be good and practicable for cattle, as is also that to Bhimbar, 
which lies four marches to the south-east. 

There are about two hundred and eighty-four houses in Kotli, some few 
being of brick, but most are single-storied buildings made of mud and 
boulders, with flat roofs, and have a very dilapidated appearance. There is 
a tahsil and kotwali in the town. The baradari, which is situated at tho 
edge of the bluff above the river just north of the town, is a capacious brick 
building, but is very dirty and iu bad repair; it is used as a government office. 
There are two Hindu temples and a shiwala or dharmsila; also two mas- 
jids, one of which is in ruins. Below the town on the banks of the river 
is a fakir's makan and son.c gardens ; also numerous water-mills, which are 
fed by channels constructed along the edge of the stream. The Punch 
Toi is crossed by two ferries, one just above and the other below the town ; 
though broad, the river is not very deep, and may be forded during the 
wiu ter months, The following is a list of the trades and occupations of 
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tbe inhabitants, who are said to number about eight hundred men, of whom 
sis hundred are Hindus 
Shops, Hindu 

„ Muhammadan 

nmadans of the HukrtI caste 


FahAri zamindars, Muham: 
Goldsmiths, Hindds 
Horse-beepers 
Washermen 
Dyers . 

Butchers 
Gardeners 
Leather-worker 


Chokidars 
Potters . 
Carpenters 
Blacksmiths 
Millers . 
Musicians 


06 

6 

60 

14 

10 

6 

6 

1 

1 

a 

3 

3 

n 

l 

a 

16 

4 


There is a well, and also four tanks in the town, which contain very dirty 
water; good water may, however, be obtained from the river at no great 
distance. Supplies are abundant. The climate of Kotli, which is very hot, 
is tempered by a cool breeze, which blows down through the narrow valley 
of the Punch T6i river. The surrounding plain is fiat and highly culti¬ 
vated ; it is almost bare of trees, and there is but little shade in the town. 

DTLI—Lat. 32° 59'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A large village about 1 mile north of Badrawar; it is situated on the 
Hayl stream above the left bank of tbe Nerd, which is crossed by a bridge 
below the village. Kotli is the point of separation of the roads from 
Badrawar to Kishtwar and Doda. It is inhabited by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans; there is one shal-bdf, the remainder being zamindars. 
Abi Chand, a descendant of the ancient rdjas of Badrawar, resides in the 
village. 


KOTLI—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 73° 44'. Elev. 

A small village situated a little above the left bank of the Jbelum, about 
60 miles west of Baramula, between Chikar and Hatian. ( Ince ,) 

KOUNDI—Lat, 84° 23'. Long. 73° 51'. Elev. 

A village in Karnao, situated at a considerable elevation above the right 
bank of the Kazi Nag stream and the village of Schdrt. It is divided into 
two parts, Koundi Gujaronwali and Koundi Syudonwaii; the former con¬ 
taining eight families of Gdjars, a mulla, and two weavers; the latter a 
masjid and live families of Saiads, a mulla, and two zamindars of theMan- 
nam caste. 


KOUN NiG—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75 Q 31'. Elev. 

A small lake lying to the north-west of the Sacbkach mountain, close to 
the pass between the Astan Marg and Panjtarni valleys. [Montgomerie.) 
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KOUNTRA—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

There are two villages of this name, situated on the west side of a low spur 
about the right bank of the Ningil stream. The lower village is known as 
Bun or Chota Kountra, the upper as Pet, or Burra Kountra. The road 
from the Gulmarg to Sopur, and also that to Baramula, passes through 
these villages, to which places it is the usual stage, being distant about 5 
miles from Gulmarg, and IS miles and 8 miles from Sopur and Baramula 
respectively. 

There are plenty of walnut and other shady trees about these villages, 
and many eligible spots for encamping, the most inviting being situated 
aliout midway between the two; a channel from the Ningil stream fur¬ 
nishes an abundant supply of water. There is also extensive cultivation, 
both of rice and dry crops. Supplies and coolies obtainable. 

Pet Kountra containa fifteen bousea inhabited by Muhammadan zamtn- 
dars, a mulla, a watchman, carpenter, blacksmith, a cow-keepcr, and a 
bania’s and general shop. In Bun Kountra there is a masjid, and ten 
houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars,a pandit, who is the patwari 
of the village, a mulla, and a watchman. The houses are built of dove¬ 
tailed timbers plastered with mud, and have thatehed roofs. 

KOWRA—Lat. 32° 37'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A email village in the Basaoli district, situated about a mile north-east of 
Pud; it contains about six bouses built on the slopes of a conical hill, 
which is topped with fir trees. Below the bill to the north the ground is 
terraced and extensively cultivated. 

KOWSA—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

This village, which is the chief place in the Poruspur pargatia, is situated 
ou the left of the Sukntfg river. 

KRALNEW—Lat. 88° 58'. Long. 74° 89'. Elev. 

A village in the Daneu pargona, containing about twelve houses. 

KRALPtfRA—Lat. 34° O'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A considerable village situated on the right bank of the Dudh Ganga river, 
about 4 miles south of Srinagar, on the road towards Shupion. It is the 
tahsfl station of the Yech parguua. 

K RALWARI—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 74° 47'. Kiev. 

A large village in the Nagam pargana, containing nbout forty houses, 
situated on the left bank of the Dudh Ganga river, about 5 miles north 
of Chrar. 

The inhabitants say that in the time of the maharaja Guldb Singh, 
some European built a house in this village, in which he lived. The Dudh 
Ganga i6 crossed below the village by a well-made bridge about 25 feet 
long and 3 feet broad, and the stream, which is usually about a foot 
deep, may also be forded. 
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KRAR— 

A caste of Dogrfis. They include the lower class of traders of different 
kinds—small shopkeepers, fee. {Drev>.) 

KREW—Lat. 84° 1'. Long. 75° V. Elev. 

A large village in the Vihew pargana, situated about 6 miles east of Pam- 
pur. At the entrance of the village, on the north-west side, there is a 
stone covered with some curious carvings, and similar stones adorn the small 
lank at east end of the village, in which the Naga Nek spring riseB. 
Besides this, there are two other springs, the Hir Nag and the Rishi N6g, 
the waters from which form a stream which flows through the village. 

On the west side of the village, shaded by magnificent chun&r trees, is 
he ziarat of Saiad Kasim. 

The following is an approximate list of the inhabitants: Seventy 
families of Muhammadan Zamfndars, forty shal-b&fs and a rafuga, two 
Muhammadan banias, sixteen pandits, two Hindu banias, a dum, two baker > 
two milk-sellers, two cowherds, two blacksmiths, two carpenters, two 
washermen, four potters, four leather-workers, two harkaras. 

There are also among the inhabitants two kri mkush. The usual encamp¬ 
ing ground is on the open space on the north side of the Naga Nek spring, 
near a double-storied brick building intended for the reception of govern¬ 
ment officials. 

The Harut Savar fair is held at the Jawala-ji-makdn, on the spur of 
the Zala Parbat hill above the north-west end of the village. On this hill 
is a stone which the Hindus go and worship on the 14th of June, present¬ 
ing money, gold, silver, clothes, and eatables. 

Krew, being abundautly supplied with water, is surrounded by rice cul¬ 
tivation, and the fruit and other fine trees by which it iB shaded give the 
village a very pretty appearance. (Elmtlie.) 

K RIMCHI ob KIRAMCHI—Lat. 82° 58'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 2,500'. 

A small town in the province of Jamu, containing about four hundred inha¬ 
bitants; it lies about 30 miles north-east of Jamu, on the road towards 
Kashmir, by the Banihal pass. On the south side of the town there is 
u fort situated on the flat top of an isolated bill, which rises to a height 
of about 200 feet above the level of the surrounding plain. The fort is 
in a very ruinous condition, but contains an enclosure with the necessary 
accommodation for the maharaja and his family when travelling. The town 
lies between this hill and the ridge to the north. Supplies are procurable, 
and water irom a haoli, or from a branch of the Biru Kad stream, which 
flows on the east side of the town. Coolies are obtained with much diffi¬ 
culty, a large proportion of the inhabitant* being Brahmins. 

This and the tract of country round it used to be under a rdja or a 
Mian of tbe Pathedl tribe of Rajputs, who was tributary to Jamu, paying 
it yearly R2,000 and giving the services of some ten horsemen. About 
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the year 1884, Gullb Singh, having made up his mind to possesB the place, 
refused the tribute, and sent a force to besiege the fort; after somo time 
they took it, and the country was annexed. (Drew.) 

KRIRI—-Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 74° 81'. Elev. 

A large village situated on a sloping table-land in tlio Kruhin pargana. It 
is said to contain a masjid, and the ziarat of Saiad Haji Murad Sahib, 
Bukhlri, and twenty-five families of zamindars, five pirzadas, a dum, a car¬ 
penter, a blacksmith, a bania, a cow-keeper, and a mulla. There are many 
trees about the village. 

KRIS H PITRA—Lat. 84° £9'. Lo D g. 74° 19'. Elov. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, which, with Guriapura and Malpura, make 
up the land called Nagar. There has been at one time a large town here 
which from some reason has been separated into three villages. (Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

KRITI—Lat. 33° 87'. Long. 75° £5'. Elev. 

A village situated in the middle of the Nowbug Nai, on the path lying up 
the valley, about three miles south of Nowbug. It contains ten houses inha¬ 
bited by zamindars. 

KRORAS—Lat. 84° 85'. Long. 74° 22'. Elov. 6,900', approx. 

A village which lies to the north of the Lolab valley, but it is included in 
the Uttar pargana. It is situated in the Schdrt valley, on the path leading 
towards Shnridi in Upper Drawar, That part of the village lying on the 
right bank of the stream is called Lishteal. 

The population numbers tweuty-five families of zamindars, including a 
mulla, a blacksmith, a barber, and a shepherd. There is a thdna in the 
village, and the zfarat of Saiad Habibula; that of Baba Gafur Sahib is 
situated on a hill to the east. The village also contains a spring called 
the Kar Kat Nig. Rice is extensively cultiyated and a little corn, and 
there is an abundance of fruit-trees about the place. 

The inhabitants state that this village was founded by two brothers, Kulu 
and Ruchu, after whom it was called, and that the name has since been 
corrupted to that now in use. It forms part of the jagir which was bestowed 
at the desire of the British Government on Khwlja Shlli Niazulla, Naksb- 
bandi, in recognition of the servioes rendered by him to Mr. William 
Moorcroft. This family has done good servico to the British Government. 
Muhammad Shlh, the elder son of Khwlja Shah, died at Lahore. Ahmad 
Sh41>, the younger, died in Yarkand, whither he had proceeded to discover 
the particulars of Adolphe Schlagontweit’s murder. Khwlja Gafur Shah, 
one of the same family, was also engaged on a mission to Yarkand. 

KROWA—Lat. 88° £6'. Long. 75° 14'. Elev. 

A small village lying in a well-wooded little valley some distance above the 
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right bank of the BanihXl stream, about 1 mile west of that village. 
The bouses are built of mud with flat roofs; the village is supplied with 
water by a stream from the hills. 

KRUD—Lat. 83° 43'. Long. 75" 21'. Elev. 

A village situated on the south side of the Kuthar pargana, about 6 miles 
north-east of Achibal. The houses, which are somewhat scattered, number 
about thirty-five ; there is also a masjid in the village and the zf£rat of 
Yfisaf Shah. Five of the inhabitants are pandits, and the rest Muham¬ 
madans. 

KRUHIN— 

A pargana in KamrXj ; it comprises the district lying on the left bank of 
the Jhelum, south-west of the Wular lake, but the tchsil station is at 
Baramula. This pargana lies partly in and partly out of the valley, the one 
part (Narwao) being separated from the other by a very low spur, yet the 
whole is considered to belong to Kashmir. ( Montgomerie.) 

KUARDO—Lat. 35° 22'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilaka of Sltardu Baltistan, about 5 miles from Skardu 
on the right bank of tho River Indus. It lies along a ravine, bounded on 
the west by a high hill of alluvial deposit, and on the north and east by 
spurs from the peak of Mashkulla. In spite of a somewhat scanty supply 
of water for irrigation purposes, without which nothing will grow in these 
regions, the village of Kuardo is beautifully wooded and green ; field* 
rise in terraces for a distance of about 2 miles along the valley. Tl e 
bouses are scattered about them, surrounded, by fruit-trees, apricot, mul- 
berry, walnut, and apple ; willows are oommon. The vines are planted at 
the foot of the trees, and hang in festoons from the branches; they bear 
largely. The field cultivation consists of wheat, cockscomb, trumba, barley. 
Excellent gourds, melons, cucumbers, turnips, &c., are grown in the 
gardens. The water flows in artificial channels through the fields, and the 
supply being small, is economised by being collected into some large tanks 
with sides built of boulders and earth, from which a certain quantity is 
allowed to each zemindar. The houses, in sets of about eight or ten, are 
built in two storios; the ground-floor walls are of the rounded stones 
from the ravines, with mud, or of sun-burnt bricks of large size, cut out 
of the hard lacustrine clay. This lower story is usually about 6 feet 
high, and is either used in tbe winter as a residence, or serves for the 
cattle, sheep, andg oats. The walls of the upper story are made of strong 
wicker-work, often double, and well plastered with mud, Tbe upper story 
does not cover the whole of the lower; but a portion is loft with a flat 
roof, where the owners usually sit and where they clean their grain. In 
the better kind of houses the upper story is of wood. The ascent to 
these houses is by a ladder from the outside, so that the inmates in a 
measure are secure. The crops are often stored up, as small ricks, on the 
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roofs, as well as the grass for the cattle, where it is close at hand during the 
winter, when tbo ground is wholly covered with snow. The women clean 
the grain, and, with the exception of ploughing, do as much work as the 
men, oven carrying heavier loads. When cattle are scarce, it is not un¬ 
usual to see a couple of men harnessed to a plough. The fields are kept 
exceedingly clean and are well manured. 

Duriog the apricot season the large rocks and roofs of the houses are 
covered with the fruit, and in two or three clear days become sufficiently 
dry to be packed in skins. The village is backed by very high masses of 
conglomerate and clay, forming very irregular, often precipitous, banks, 
resting on the ancient rocks behind. From Skardu these rocks are very 
couspicuous. It is said to contain 809 houses. (Godwin-Juslen — Thornton — 
Aylmer.) 

KUCHMALLA—Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated about 3 n.itos north of Tral, on the path towards 
Arphal. It contains a masjid and about twenty houses inhabited by zamfn- 
dars, including a mulla, chowdrf, dum, and two banias. There is much rice 
cultivation about the village. 

KUENLUN MOUNTAINS— 

The eastern rango stretches from the bond in the Karakash river at Shah- 
dula in an easterly direction for a distance of about 100 miles from the 
sources of the eastern branch of the Karakash, and is then said to termi¬ 
nate on an extensive plain communicating with the Changthang plain. 
Johnson was told that by skirting tho eastern extremity of this range, 
wheeled conveyances might easily bo taken frorr. Elchi to the Changcbenmo 
valley over the Changthang plain. (Vide “ Routes.") 

Ho ascended three peaks of this range—E. 57 (lat. 35° 53' 36", long. 
79° 28' 32', height 21,767'), E. 58 (21,973'), and E. 61. 

The eastern range forma the southern boundary of Khot&n, and is crossed 
by two passes, the Yangi or Elchi Dfwan, crossed in 1865 by Johnson, and 
the Hindutak Dfwan, crossed by Robert Schlagentweit iu 1857. Both 
passes are very difficult, and the latter can only be used by foot-passengors. 

Dr. Henderson says that (in July) tho range was tipped with snow, 
and the valleys filled with glaciers; some of the higher peaks rise to over 
24,000 feet, and about 6,000 feet above the valley of the Karakash river 
which flows along their southern base. The higher peaks are all granite, 
and the lower spurs are composed of gneiss and slate. There is a genoral 
absence of vegetation. 

According to Hayward, the Karakash at Sbadula forms tbo division 
between the eastern and western Kuenlun. The latter range is crossed 
by several passes on the routes leading into Yarkand, viz., the Yangi Dfwan 
pass (by the winter route) the Suget Dfwan on the summer route over 
a spur of this range, and further north by either the Kilik, Kilian, or Sanju 
passes. (Johnson — Trotter — Henderson.) 
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KUENLUN PLAINS— 

Lie between the Kuenlun (eastern) and theLohhznng ranges; the latter 
separate them from the Lingzithang plains. Prom Thaldat the ground 
slopes gently down for 200 feet to the level of the plains. To the south- 
east their boundary is not seen, but lofty snowy peaks are visible in the 
distance. The plains are 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, or 1,000 
feet lower than the Lingzithang plateau. The surface is very uneven, and 
is sometimes of a hard clay, and sometimes of a softer mixture, half sand 
and half clay. At thelower levels, small, shallow saline lakes are wet with 
iiere and there. 

The drainage does not communicate with the Karakash river, there 
being an intervening barrier like the Lingzithang. These plains arc deso¬ 
late, barren, and uninhabited. (Drew.) 

KUGRANG— 

A valley running into the Changehenmo valley from the north-north-west, 
and joining the Changlung valloy above Gogra. Fuel plentiful; grass 
scarce; water from stream. ( Drew — Trotter.) 

KUKAR NAG—Lat. 0.1° 36'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

These splendid springs are situated at the foot of the hills on the south side 
of the Bring valley, about 3 miles south-east of Sagara. The water 
gashes out most copiously in six or seven places from the limestone rock at 
the foot of a long rango of verdant hills, and forms a stream equal to that 
of YernAg in volume, and far superior in the quality of its water, which 
is considered among the flnest in Kashmir. The stream, which flows from 
the spring, is about 12 feet wide, and forms a junction with the Bring 
river. ( Vtgne .) 

KUK AT AGHZI—“The mouth of the blue horse"— 

Lat. 36° 18'. Long. 77° 20'. Kiev, about 12,870'. 

A camping ground on the hanks of the Yarkand river, 12 miles above 
Kulanuldi on the winter (or Kugiar) route to Ydrkand. Two miles above 
camp are the ruins of an outpost fort at the mouth of a glen, which leads 
over a ridge to the east to Shadula (two days' jouroey). On tho road from 
Kulanuldi the river is crossed girth-deep several times on a shingly and 
sandy bottom. Channel wide, with high hills on either side. Camp in 
tamarisk jungle. ( Bellew — Trotter.) 

KUKSAR or KAKSAL—Lat, 34° 35'. Long. 76° 4'. Kiev. 

A village in Khurraang (Baltistin) situated on the left bank of the Dias 
river, at the junction of its tributary the Kuksar. It contains nine bouses. 
(Aylmer.) 

KUKSAR RIVER ok SHINGO— 

A tributary of the Dras river, rises near the plateau of Deosai, and flow¬ 
ing east joins the Drds river, just below the village of Kuksar. Its waters 
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are very clear, whilst those of the Dras river are turbid. The valley 
belongs to the ilaka of Khurmang. The inhabitants are mostly Brokpas 
and number about 100 families. ( Cunningham — Belleto — Aylmer.) 

KUKURUS— Lat. 31° 27'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village in the Machipura pargana, containing the ziarat of Baba Putta 
Sahib, A road branches off from this place to the village of Wysa. 
(Montgomerie.) 

KtfLAN—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river j it is 
shaded by fine trees, and watered by a stream from the hills. Besides a 
inasjid and a brick hamdnt, it contains the ziarat of Baboda Sahib, and 
two houses inhabited by pirzadas, and eleven families of zamfndars. 

Rice is grown in the neighbourhood, but this cultivation does not extend 
higher up the valley. There are some government magazines in the village 
for storing salt and sulphur imported from Ladik. 

The Nichinai valley, in the mountain range, to the north-east of the 
"Tillage, may, it is said, be reached by a path lying through the Chor Gali. 

KtiLANGAM—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Pohru river, about a mile weBt 
of Chogal, just south of the path between Sopiir and Shalurah. 

Including Arampura, this village contains about twenty-two houses 
inhabited by zaurindars. 

KTJLANI—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

Is situated on the left bank of the Mandi river, just above its junction 
with the Suran, about 8 miles east of Punch. It is a small village con¬ 
taining about seven houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

KULANULDI—" The wild horse died ”— 

Lat. 36° 13'. Long. 77° 10' Elev. 13,210'. 

A camping ground on the banks of the Yarkand river, on the Kugiar route 
to Yarkand, 74 miles below Aktagh, between which the river is crossed 
eighteeu times. This portion of the route was at one time very unsafe, 
being infested by robbers (Kanjuti). Camp in tamarisk jungle. River 
channel half mile wide. 

Eight miles below camp is the Yangi Diwan pass, the road to which is 
very difficult, passing through a narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge, which 
is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month. 
■{Trotter — Belleto.) 

KULGAM—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A small town, the tahsfl station of the Diosur pargana; it is very pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the southern side of a table-land overlooking the left 
bank of the Veshau, whose bed is here spread out and divided into several 
channels. It contains two old zi&rats; the large one is that of Huscn 
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Siranari, and the smaller that of Shah Hamadan. Between KuIgSm and 
Shupion to the north-west, there is a small canal cut from the Veshau for 
irrigation purposes. 

The place was once famous for its manufacture of wooden toys, and 
would appear to have been a rendezvous for merchants and others proceed¬ 
ing to the Panjib by the Golabgarh pass. C) >sc to Knlgam there is a 
heronry upon two huge ehunar trees. Supplies are procurable. ( Vignt — 
bice.) 

KtfLIOAN—Lat. Si" 33'. Long. 74° 28'. Kiev. 

A village situated to the north of the Lolab valley. An excellent road, 
which runs along the ridge of mountains to the north, commences at this 
village. ( Montgomerie.) 

KtJLLI—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village in the Wullar pargana, containing a beautiful spring shaded by 
four splendid ehunar trees. This spring is known in the neighbourhood as 
Shai Hamddu’s spring, a fable relating that when this saint reached the 
village, his horse was thirsty, whereupon he ordered him to strike his foot 
to the earth, which doing, this spring gushed forth. 

Kulli lies a little more than a mile south of Tral, by the path towards 
Sursu, on the Jhelum. There is one Hindu family in the village; the rest 
of the inhabitants, numbering about thirty families, are Muhammadans. 

KULSI— Vide “ Kniusi.” 

KtJ MB RIAL—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the LolSb valley, situated on the right bank of the Schfirt 
stream, just above its junction with the Lahwal. It contains about twelve 
houses. 

KUMDAN—Lat. 35° 8'I". Long. Elev. 15,290'. 

A camping ground on the Sbyok river, situated 9 miles below Gapshan, and 
10 miles above Brangsa Saser. It is on the winter route from the latter to 
Daolat-Beguldi. Between Brangsa Saser and Gapshan some immense 
glaciers arc passed. Bellew gives au account of them :— 

“ We descended to the bed of the Sbyok, and following up its stream for two hours 
came to a glacier lyiog right athwart the valley, which ruua in a north-west direction. 
We here entered a narrow lane between vertical walls of white marble rocks on one side 
and bottle-green glacier on the other, aud for one hour went up ite stream, crossing 
from side to side, till we finally emerged upon the valley beyond, and then, going on for 
a mile or so, we camped on a raised beach of shingle under a sheer wall of white marble 
and in full sight of another great glacier only a few hundred yards ahead. This second 
glacier is seen winding down a long valley of which it fills the hollow like a solid rive 
and at its top, many miles away to the west, rises a very remarkable peak. The ad¬ 
vance of this glacier obliquely across the valley, by closing its passage, produoed that 
inundation of the Indus in 1842 which proved so destructive along its course down to 
Atak. The other glacier, left behind us, ciosses tbs valley at right angles, and must 
have struck the opposite side with great force, for I noticed that the rocks were crushed 
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and powdered in some parti, and had masses of the glacier still adhering to them, prob¬ 
ably ever since their separation from the main body, by the passage forced throngh by 
the pent Hup waters. It was the projection across the valley of this glacier which pro¬ 
duced that inundation of the Indus in 1859 which destroyed the Naoshera cantonment 
by a reflux of the waters of the ICdbul river at Atak." ( Bellew.) 

KUNDI—Lat. 84° 28/ Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated near the llattansar at the south-east end of the 
Uttar pargana. Two roads lead from this village to the villages of 
Sogam and Sandigam, in the Lolab valley ; both are good paths, and quite 
passable for laden ponies. The march is about five hours' easy walking. 
( Montgomerie.) 

KUNDI—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 35'. Elev. 

A village situated on the flat top of the spur above the right hank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles west of Mandal. It is held in jagfr by the 
inhabitants, numbering seven families of pirzadas. 

Rice is extensively cultivated about the village, and a little cotton. 
Below it, on either side of the pathway, there is a bagh or orchard. 

KUNDI—Lat. 38° 48'- Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 14 miles north-east of Punch, at the point 
between the confluence of the Gagrin and Dali Nnr streams. It is inhabited 
by Muhammadans, and contains about eighty houses. Dry crops only 
are cultivated. 

KUNGI LA— Vide “ Kan.ii Pass ou Vingk La.” 

KUNIS—Lat. 35° 12'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Kiris (Baltistdn) on the right bank of the river Shyok which 
is here at its narrowest. With the village of Harikan above it, it contains 
seventy-five houses. Camping ground small; few supplies. [Aylmer.) 

KtfNUS—Lat. 34° 23' Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

A village surrounded by fruit-trees and grape vines, situated in a nook 
about a quarter of a mile from the western edge of the Wular lake, about 
3 miles south of Alsu, and four hours' journey by boat from Bandipura. 

From this village, Lalpur, in the Lolab valley, may be reached by a 
path leading over the hills; it is about 5 ioe distant. (Ince.) 

KtJRI—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 34', Elev. 

A small town situated on the right bank of the Kishan Gnnga river, 
about 9 miles north-east of Mozafarabad. It stands on a wide plateau, 
which slopes gradually from the foot of the mountains, dropping precipi¬ 
tously into the bed of the river. 

A considerable stream flows into the Kishan Ganga, through a narrow 
gorge below the east side of this plateau; it is bridged, but would doubt¬ 
less he fordable when the waters are low. 

The town, which stretches for a considerable distance east and west, is 
said to have decreased in size of late years. The houses are substantially 
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built, and some are shaded by trees, among which are wild figs, peaches, 
and vines. The population now numbers about one hundred and fifty families, 
of whom fifty are Hindus and the rest Muhammadans. Among the re¬ 
sidents are numerous shopkeepers and artisans. 

The town contains a masjid, and the ziarats of Pir Muhammad All 
Shah and Sultan Toda Shah, near which latter there are three springs of 
clear water, and an orchard which contains a small place suitable for 
encamping. Firoz Dbiu Khan, the titular raja of Kuri, and his son 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, an intelligent youth of about 22 years of 
age, reside in the town : the raja is related to Ahmad Khan, the ex raja 
of Karnao, but took no part in his cousin's rebellion. This family, which 
claims to have ruled the surrounding district for twenty generations, still 
holds it in jitgir, paying, it is said,chiiki 117,000 annually as a nazaraua to 
the maharaja. 

Raja Firoz Dhm Khan’s three nephews have estates in the neighbour¬ 
hood; Walt Muhammad Khan and Fathi Muhammad Khan reside at the 
village of Persucha, and Muhammad Zaman Khan at Drar, Rfija Firoz 
Dliin Khan’s power seems to be merely nominal, as a thauadtir and fifteen 
sepoys in the maharaja’s service are stationed at Kuri, to protect the in¬ 
terests of the Hindus, and in all important affairs the maharaja's represent¬ 
ative has to be consulted. 

Various paths lie over the passes north of the town, leading into the 
Kaghan valley. Supplies are abundant and coolies procurable. 

KllRl—Lac. 33° 36'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosur pargana, situated at the foot of the slopes from the 
Panjal range, about 10 miles south-east of Shupion. It is the point of 
departure from Kashmir of the road lying over the Golabgarh pass, which 
was constructed by Gulab Singh, and is described as being a well- 
frequented route, and practicable for ponies. 

Kuri has once been a village of great beauty, surrounded by orchards 
and walnut trees; but it is now much dilapidated, containing about seventj 
houses; of these, one is a substantial brick building, the rest being built ol 
boulder masonry and timber in the usual fashion. 

KURIGAN—Lat. 34° 47'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 
2 miles west of Sharidi. It contains altogether about twenty-five bouees 
inhabited by zamindars, including a blacksmith, carpenter, potter, barber, 
and a dum. A considerable stream flows down through the village and 
fields; it is crossed at two places by small kadal bridges, and works one 
or two mills. There is much cultivation about the place. 

At the entrance of the village, on the east side, is the ziarat of Saiad 
Hubbfb; it also contains a masjid and a rn'isafir-khana for travellers. 
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Barawai, in the Kaghdn valley, may, it is said, be reached from this place in 
three marches by a path lying over the Ratti Gali. 

KURPE—Lat. 35 c 40'. Long. 75° 58'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistfin). It contains 
sixteen houses. There is a rope bridge here. {Aylmer.) 

KURPITO—Lat. 35° 16'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A small village at the entrance to the Burjf La from the Skardu side. 
{Godwin-Austen.) 

KURROLE—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 
a quarter of a mile west of the Ramb&n bridge. 

A stream flows down through the village j it is crossed by a bridge. 
KURU—Lat. 35° 11'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the ilaka of Kiris (Baliistan) on the right bank of the 
Shyok. It contains ajiout sixty houses. It is watered by a stream from 
the mountains. Camping ground small; a very few supplies procurable. 

It forms a stage on the Leh-Skardu road, {Aylmer.) 

KURU— Tide " Khouo .’ 1 

KURUS—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south¬ 
east of Srinagar. 

KUSIIPtJRA—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated rather more than 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the 
foot of the Hanjik wudar or table*land. 

There is a bania’s shop and about twenty houses in all in the village, 
which is divided iuto two maballas or districts, Banpura and Petpuras. 
The former contains the ziarat of Ubbun Shah. 

KUSTING—Lat. 34° 58'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 8,800', approx. 

A village of about 30 bouses on the left bank of the Shyok in Chorbat 
(Baltist&n). It is passed on the Leh-Skardu routes. In winter a bridge 
is thrown across the river at this point. {Aylmer.) 

KUT—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Skahabad valley, situated on tbe right bank of the San- 
dran river, which is bridged between it and the opposite village of Tarn- 
man. It contains about eight houses inhabited by zamindars. During 
the winter months the Sandran disappears at this point. Tbe Bring val¬ 
ley may be reached from this village by a path through the defile which 
passes the Sundbrar spring. 

KUTAKLIK—Lat. Long. Elev. 13,500'. 

A camping ground on the winter route by the Karakoram pass, situated at 
the junction of the Shyok, and a tributary that flows into it from the north 
from the Dipsang plateau. It is ten marches from Leh. {Drew.) 
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KUTHAR— 

A pargana in the Anatnag zilla of the Mir6j division, comprising the val¬ 
ley of the Arpat river ; the tahsfl station is at Aehibal or Stfhibabad. The 
best silk in Kashmir is produced in this pargana, and iron is found in the 
mountains on the south side. Prom the upper end of the valley, foot-paths 
lie over the mountains into the Maru Wardwan. A good road over the 
Metsij hill communicates with the Khourpara pargana on the north-west, 
and there are various paths over the range to tbs south-east, leading into 
the Nowbug valley. 

KUTUS—Lat. 34,' 26'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Khuihama pargana, containing a thana, situ, 
ated about 2 miles west of Bandipura, on the northern shore of the Wular 
lake. 

KUWAS—Lat. 85° 1'. Long. 76° 85'. Elev. 8,750' approx. 

A village of about thirty houses on the left bank of tbe Shyok in Chorbat 
(Baitistan). To the north-west is the Kuwas stream up which a road 
leads to Khurmang via the Kandrik pass (y.e,). (. Aylmer .) 

RtrZUZ— Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 75° 87'. Elev. 

A small village containing three houses, situated in a narrow valley, which 
opens into the Maru Wardwan at the village of Afitb. It lies above tbo 
right bank of the Kuzuz stream, which flows into the Maru Wardwan 
river. 

KWAJ Ktflt PANSAL—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A pass over the range lying between the north-eastern extremity of the 
Maru Wardwan valley and Surd. 

KYAMGO TRAGGAR-- 

The name given to the main stream of the Cbangchenmo above Kfam. 
It is broad, and a great thickness of alluvial deposits is exposed on its 
sides. Godwin-Austen says that “ it was an alluvial plain in its transition 
state before the river had cut its way down to the solid rocks. Its former 
levels were beautifully shown in a series of steps and terraces, of which as 
many as five could be counted. At the point where we descended from the 
alluvial terrace into the bed of tbe Kyamgo Traggar, there was a small 
rim of water, but this disappeared about half a mile on, where the valley 
narrowed considerably, and the bills rose on either band in high cliffs of 
sandstone, forming a regular gorge. We walked up the soft gravelly bed 
of the river for about 4 miles; it then narrowed considerably and took a 
bend to the east-south-east, and at 8 miles further on divided into two 
large branches: we followed that having nearly a due east course. From 
tbe mountain spurs having approached so close to the broad bed of the 
Kyamgo Traggar, the absence of water, and it having also taken a bend, 
we had been led to imagine that its course here ended, but this was not 
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the case; for ahead of us was an enormous broad gravel-covered valley 
stretching away to the foot of the mountain, at least 18 miles further 
to the eastward. This open valley had a most peculiar aspect, but partook 
in its gravelly bed a good deal of the nattirb of those valleys 1 had seen be¬ 
tween Pal and the Kiung Gang La; its elevation was about 16,400 feet, and 
its breadth, in widest parts, about 2 miles; the ridge of hills hounding it 
to the north lay about 4 or 6 mites off, but were only 3,000 feet above it 
and the spurs came down with a very gradual fall towards the valley. On 
the south a very low ridge of about 600 feet, in places not more than 300, 
separated this valley plain from another broad one of a like character, the 
ravines of which ran up into the hills in wide beds, from 200 to 800 yards 
in breadth. Several broad lateral drainage plains also formed a junction 
with the one we were in, from the northern hills that run parallel with it, 
Directly ahead a low, broad pass was visible, the mountains rising to the 
south of it in snowy peaks 21,000 feet high. Plenty of the woody-rooted 
wild lavender grew around, but grass was very scanty, only in two or three 
spots was there found barely sufficient foe the yaks. Water was also very 
scarce. The mirage on the Hat gravelly plain had at times the appearance 
of beautiful blue still lakes. The summit of the pass (17,960 feet) was 
quite 1,500 feet above the level of the valley, but the ascent gradual." 
(Godwin-Austen.- —J. R. G. S. 1867.) 

KYANG CHU —Vide “ Kuno Chu." 

KYANG-MAIDAN —Fide “ Kiang Maidan. ” 

KYANG-TSO— Vide “ Kiang-Chu.” 

KYARE —Fide « Khere.” 

KYOONGYUM or KYtfNGYAM—Lat. 33°40'. Long. 78°8'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Tiri, and below the 
junction of the Puga rivulet. 

KYUN— 

Two small lakes lying to the east of the Tsomorari lake, and separated 
from it by a range of mountains. The north lake is fresh water, the south 
brackish. (Drew.) 

KYUNG— 

A tributary of the Indus, that rises in the mountains east of the Tsomo¬ 
rari lake, near the Nidar pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at 
Nidar village. Half-way between the pass and Nidar the stream forms a 
small lake. (Cunningham.) 

KYUNG-DUM or KYANG-DOM.— 

Lat. 32° 45'. Long, 78° 15'. Elev. 14,900'. 

Camping ground at the south end of the Tsomorari lake. It is passed on 
the route from Spfti to Leh, 11 miles from Narbu Sumdo and 13 miles 
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south of Karzok. In July this place is infested with such swarms of 
sandflies as to make it quite impossible to remain in camp even for a day. 
(Drew— Manifold.) 

KYUNGSE LA .— Vide " Nidar Pass.” 
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LACHALANG PASS on LANGA LUCHA— 

Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 16,630'. 

Is crossed on the route from Kulu to Leh, between Sumdo and Sumgal 
(or Snmkiel), and lies about 40 miles north-east of the Bara Lacha pass. 
There is another route vid the Pankpo La and along the Tsomorori lake 
to Puga, and so on to Leh; but this route is not recommended, 

Dr. Cayley says that scarcely any snow lies on the Lachalang after 
15th June, and that it never offers any difficulties. The northern slope is 
steep, but there is now (1870) a fairly good road, which only requires 
repairs to render it quite easy. ( Cayley — Cunningham.) 

Two roads lead across the Lachalang, the old and the new; with regard 
to the latter, Mr. Elias, in 1878, reported that the amonnt of snow on the 
road was so great that he had not been able to go over the whole of it 
on foot. The chief objections to it were that it was longer, that the zig-zags 
were steep and inconvenient, and that the snow lay unmelted much longer 
than on the old road. 

Mr. Jenkyos also says that <f the travellers avoid the new route on 
account of its length and adhere to the old road. The shortest road in so 
inhospitable a country is preferred.” 

The reason for this route to Leh being originally selected by traders, is 
due to the exorbitant transit duties formerly levied by the Kashmir Darkar ; 
since these bave been partially abolished, the trade returns Bhow greatly in 
favour of the Mari-Srinagar-Leli route, which now possesses the advantages 
of— 

(1) railway to Rawal Pindi; 

(2) good road to Baramula; 

(3) easy road, well supplied to Leh ; 

(4) thirty-five miles shorter than route vid Lachalang; 

(5) no high passes, while the Kulu road passes over four high ones.* 

( Maniold— Ramsay.) 

Feet. 

* Rotang.13,000 

Bara Laoba .... 16,060 

Lachalang .... 16,630 

Tagalang .... 16,042 

LACHRAT— 

The name of the district lying on the left hank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, between Titwal and Mozafarabad. {Bates.) 

LADAK— 

A province of the Kashmir State lying beetween the Himalayas and the 
Kuenluu mountains, and between Baltistan and Chinese Tibet. 
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Name. —Lada, in Tibetan La-lagt t is tbe most common name of th® 
country. It is also called Mar-gul, or low or red land, and Khu-chun-pa, or 
snow land. The name Tibet is entirely unknown to tbe people. 

Boundariet .—On the north it is divided by the Karakoram and Kuenlun 
ranges from Yarkand and KhatSn. To the east and south-east are the 
Chinese districts of Rudok and Chumurti. To the south lie the British 
districts of Lahoul and Spiti and the Zanakar country, now included in 
the Kashmir district of Udampur. To the west lie Surd, Dr as, Khurmang, 
and Chorbat, ilakas of the Skardu Wazirat. ( Cunningham — Aylmer.) 

The Karakoram or Mustdgh range forms the northern boundary as far 
east as the Karakoram pass. Eastward of the pass, however, to past the 
meridian of 80°, the boundary line is uncertain. The country lying be¬ 
tween this portion of the Karakoram range and the western Kuenlun on 
tbe north is a blank, uninhabited region, and may be looked upon as neu¬ 
tral territory. The bouudary line from the eastern Kuenlun, down south 
to the head of the Changchenmo valley, is also undefined. Elsewhere the 
boundaries of Ladak are well marked. ( Drev .) 

The most striking feature in the physical aspect of the country is the 
parallelism of its mountain ranges, which stretch throughout it from south¬ 
east to north west. This general direction of the mountain chains deter¬ 
mines the courses of the rivers, as well as the boundaries of the natural 
divisions of the country. The principal valley in Lad&k is that which fol¬ 
lows the course of the Indus from south-east to north-west through the 
greater part of the country. Into it a number of smaller valleys open, 
forming basins for tho tributaries of tbe Indus, the chief of which are the 
Shyok on the north and Zanskar on tbe south. The principal tributaries 
of the Shyok are the Nubra, Changchenmo, and Lung Chu rivers. Those 
of Zanskdr arc the Sumgal, Tsarap, snd Sarchu. The only other important 
tributary of the Indus is the Drfis river, which is formed by the united 
streams of the Wakha, Suru, Drda, and Kuksar rivers. 

The principal mountain ranges are the western Himalaya, the Kailas, 
the Karakoram or Mustagh range, and the eastern and western Kuenlun. 
These are described under their respective headings in the Gazetteer. All 
sheets of water in Lad&k are known by the general name of Tea. 

With a single exception, all the lakes are land-locked, and, consequent, 
ly, more or less salt. The principal are tbe Pangong lake, the Pangoor 
Tso, the Tsomorari lake, and the Tsokur. Theie aro besides some exten¬ 
sive salt lakes scattered about the Lingzi-tung plains. Ladak is one of the 
most elevated regions of the earth, and very barren. The lowest valley 
has an elevation of about 9,000 feet. The climate is most singular 
burning heat by day being succeeded by piercing cold at night, and every, 
thing is parched by the extreme dryness of the air. Tbe rainfall is small and 
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irregular, but the snow is sometimes very heavy (vide Ladak Meteorological 
Observatory returns). The climate is, however, favourable to animal life. 

Fauna .—On the plains up to 17,000 feet, wild asses (kyang), antelope, 
wild yak, ibes, and several kinds of wild sheep are found, and the hill-slopes 
up to 19,000 feet abound with marmots and alpine hares. Immense Socks of 
domestic goats and sheep are pastured in the elevated plateau of Rupshu. 
The other domestic animals are the yak cow and zho (a cross between 
the male yak and common oow). The average property of an average 
household of five persons is, ten sheep and goats, 1 beast of burden 
(yak, donkey, or horse), and 1 cow or zho. The proportion of sheep, 
goats, aud yaks is muoh higher in the upper portions of the valleys. 

The number of beasts fit for transport purposes is as follows:— 
Ponies about 600, donkeys rather more, yaks about 1,000, and a large 
number of sheep and goats. For the description of these beasts of burden 
see the Introduction. 

Cultivation is ohiefly carried on on the alluvial plateaus, along the river- 
banks. The principal crops are barley, of two or three species, wheat, and 
a little buckwheat. Fruit-trees, poplars, and willows are only to be found 
in the deep river-beds, in sheltered nooks watered by side streams, and tim¬ 
ber is very scarce. Lucerne (chunpo) is extensively cultivated. The manu¬ 
factures are rude and unimportant. The principal is woollen cloth, adapted 
for home consumption, and, from cheapness of labour and material, sold 
at a very low price. There is considerable transit trade, Laddk being 
naturally the great thoroughfare between Chinese Tibet and Yarkand on 
the one hand and the Pan jab and Kashmir on the other. (For details, vide 
Trade Reports.) 

Trade .—Ever since the customs duty on trade goods between India and 
Y&rkand was abolished by the Kashmir State in accordance with the treaty 
of 1870, a large trade has sprang up between these two countries. The 
highest yearly return of this trade was 18 lakhs worth of goods to and from 
Y&rkand and India respectively. The principal articles of trade to Yarkand 
are English piece-goods, Indian tea, indigo, sugar, &o.; and.tbose of import 
are principally charas, silk, silver, and gold. (Aylmer—Radha Kiihen.) 

Windt.— From observations made by General Cunningham, bis brother, 
and other travellers, it would appear that the prevailing wind at night is 
from the north-east, and during the day from the south-west. The day breeze 
in summer always begins to blow before mid-day, and continues rising and 
veering towards the west, with frequent and strong guests, until 3 or 4 p.m., 
when it reaches its greatest force. Towards sunset it changes to west- 
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north-west, and gradually lessens, till at 9 p.m. it is only a gentle breeze 
from the north-west. At midnight there is a slight north wind, which 
becomes fainter and fainter towards the morning, and then freshens into 
a north-east breeze. 

Rain and tnoic. —The rainfall is very slight. In the more elevated 
districts of Rupshu, Nubrfi, and Lad6k proper, it rains, or rather drizzles, 
at intervals during tbe monsoon season, and occasionally there is a down¬ 
pour lasting for twelve hours, when all the rivers rise into flood very 
rapidly. Snow falls oftener, and sometimes very heavily. 

The snowfall in the DrSs district is considerable, und the Zoji-La pass, 
leading from it into Kashmir, is closed by it usually for five months from 
the end of November. A greater depth of snow also falls in Zanskar than 
in Central Lad4k. In spring it causes great avalanches. The extreme 
height of the snow-line is 20,000 feet on exposed southern slopes. Ou 
northern slopes it docs not rise above 16,000 to 17,000 feet. 

Temperature .—The climate is characterised by great extremes of heat 
and cold, and by excessive dryness. In Rupsbu the thermometer falls as 
low as 9° F. in September. Tbe minimum temperature of tbe month is 
23-5°, and the mean temperature 42-93°. The mean annual temperature 
of the Indus valley is 37 6°. 


Table of annual 

mean temperature. 

Districts. 

Haight.; 

Aono&l temper«tw«. 

; 

Rupshu . . . • • j 

16,634 feet. 

2872° 

Nubrtf . . . . . . j 

12,763 „ 

3900“ 

Ladrik ...... 

11,500 „ 

37-00° 

Mean 

13,299 „ 

34-91° 


Bail) range of temperature. 


Districts. 

Height. 

Dallj rsoge. 

Extrema range. 

Bupahu .... 

16,634 

4028° 

67-00° 

Lad&k .... 

11,500 

83 00° 

39-75° 


By the above tabic it will bo seen that tbe difference between tbe tem¬ 
perature of Q»y and night increases with the elevation. 
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Moisture .—The excessive dryness of the climate is due chiefly to cle- 
vatioD, by which the air is so rarified as to be incapable of holding much 
moisture in suspension. It is also partly due to the great radiation of 
heat from the bare soil, by which auy moistuve is rapidly evaporated. 
The dryness of the climate increases with the height. The temperature 
of the dew point is so very low that the disposition of dew ib quite un¬ 
known in the more elevated parts. ( Cunningham .) 


Table of moisture. 





Moxrtcas- 


Ureafeat 

depression. 

Month. 

| Dlitriflt. 

Height. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Depression. 

Daw point. 

! 

September 

Rutphu . 1 

16.681 

67'6° 

40-5 

27° 


3 i-o° 

tf 

Udik 

11,600 

65-7° 

1 

42'9 

2 .,. 8 o 

24*G° 

J 

236° 


Thunder and lightning.• —The comparative abseuce of thunder and 
lightning is most remarkable, and appears to be dependent on the excess¬ 
ive dryness of the climate. During twenty-three months General 
Strachey only twice heard a very faint roll of thunder, accompanied by 
clouds and a few drops of rain. 

Earthquake i. —Earthquakes also are of rare occurrence, and never 
severe. (H. Strachey.) 

Coinage. —In Ladak one meets with the coinage as well as the merchan¬ 
dise of all the surrounding countries. The only native coin is the silver jao 
or jo, which is worth really 24 annas but is made to pass for 4 rupee. 

The Chinete tifrer ingot, called yamlu by the Yaiknndfs, dot tat or 
lamikma (horses’ hoofs) by the TibeUns, and turns (i.e., hoofs) by the 
natives of India. They consist of lumps of pure silver, often bent like 
a horse-shoe, and are imported from Yarkand, to which country they are 
brought from Katbay, or Northern China. A silver ingot weighs about 
166ij tolas, and therefore is valued at the same number of rupees. Six of 
them are worth about HI,000. In Dr. Cayley’s trade report a silver ingot 
is valued at HI70. (Cunningham — 11. Strachey.) 

Government, — Former Government. —The government was formerly a 
mild despotism, under a ruler who bore the title of gyalpo or “ king." 

The Prime Minuter. —Tho conduct of affairs was generally entrusted 
to the minister, or kahlon. His power was apparently absolute, but 
was really curbed by the wide-spread authority of the monastic establish¬ 
ments and by the partial independence of the petty gyalpos and district 
kahlont. His office was almost hereditary, i.e., it was restricted to a 
member of one of the families of the principal district kahlons. Many of 
the nobility were petty chiefs of valleys which had once been independent 
Tbore was a gyalpo in Nubra, Gya, Zansk4r, Pashkyum, &c. 
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Government Officers .—The deputy kahlon was called the kaUon rig ten 
or nonohahlon ; the other officers were the lonpos, or governors of towns, 
and kharpons, or commanders of forts. In Leh, also, there were the 
tnakpon or commander-in-chief, the ehagsot or treasurer, the shogam- 
ehagsot or head collector of taxes, shakspon or chief justice, the khrimpons 
or magistrates, kalca-tadsi or master of the horse, and the chagsi-gopa 
or kotwal. 

Inferior Officers .—The inferior officers were the mipons or gopas, the 
headmen of the villages, and the shogumpa, or provincial collectors of taxes 
and customs. 

Relations with surrounding States .—The relations with the surrounding 
States were chiefly confined to political relations with Baltist&nand Rudok, 
commercial ties with Yarkand and Kashmir, and to religious connection 
with Lhasa. The difficulties of the passage of the Karakoram mountaius 
prevented the Chinese governors of YXrkand and Khot&n from attempting 
the conquest of Ladak, and the poverty of the country offered no temptation 
to the Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir. The relations with these States 
were therefore friendly. With Baltistan, however, there existed a continual 
state of border plundering. 

Administration of Justice .—The administration of justice was formerly 
patriarchal. An assembly of five or seven elders was called by the district 
gyalpo or kahlon, or by the village gopa, to decide cases. More form was 
observed at the capital, Leh. The complainant laid his case before the lonpo 
or mayor, who reported it to the kahlon. The ehakspon, chief justice, was 
then directed to assemble a regular court of five or seven members, accord¬ 
ing to the importance of the case. 

Punishments .—The punishments were stripes, fines, and imprisonment'; 
in extreme cases, banishment or death. Death was seldom awarded, and 
still more rarely carried out. Criminals were either crucified or thrown into 
the Indus bouud hand and foot, and weighted with stones. Banishment, or 
rather ignominious expulsion from society, preceded by stripes and branding 
was the usual punishment for murder. For child-murder a woman was 
sentenced to the loss of one baud in addition to the above expulsion. 

Present Government .—The laws of Ladak still continue in force under 
the Kashmir rule, with the single exception of death for the slaughter of 
kine. Ladak is now governed by a wazir who is the chief officer of the 
state for the purposes of civil, criminal, and revenue administration. 
There are also two Commissioners appointed by the Supreme Government 
of India and the Kashmir State respectively, styled the British and 
Kashmir Joint Commissioners. The latter is usually the wazir of Ladak 
at the same time. The Joint Commissioners control trade routes within 
specified limits and matters connected therewith. Leh is the head¬ 
quarters of government. {Aylmer.) 
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-Bhtory .—The earlier history of the country is mixed up with the usual 
fables, which endeavour to traoe their origin to divine interposition and to 
dates considerably earlier than the creation of man. It will therefore suffice 
if »e give short notices of facts which are known to have occurred. The 
first is the invasion of Ladak by the Baltfs in the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. All Mir, the chief of Skardu, taking advantage of a state of 
anarchy in the country, marched upon lek with a large force, and burnt all 
the temples and monasteries, together with their valuable libraries. About 
1625 there was a second Balti invasion. The Baltf troops were, however, 
signally defeated by the Laddkfs, under Gyalpo Siunge Namgyal, at Kharbu. 
The gyalpo after this added the district of Rudok to his kingdom. . About 
1670 the Laddkfs invaded Khapalu, a dependency of Baltistdn. The Baltis, 
though assisted by the Muhammadan governor of Kashmir, were defeated 
at Sariru (locality unknown). Shortly after the success, the Laddkfs were 
called upon to meet an alarming invasion of Sokpos, a Mogul tribe. Being 
defeated in several actions, they called for the aid of the governor -of Kash¬ 
mir, who despatched a large force without delay. This force crossed the 
Indus at Klialsi by two wooden bridges, and at Thanskya completely defeat¬ 
ed the Sokpos, and drove them out of the country. 

From this time the gvaipos oi Ladak began to pay tribute to the gov¬ 
ernors of Kashmir. 

In 1834 Guldb Singh of Jamu, having consolidated his power in the 
newly-acquired province of Kishtwar, sent a large force from this valley to 
invade Ladak. It was commanded by Wazir Zovawar Singb. The follow¬ 
ing account of the invasion and conquest of Ladak is given by Basti Ram, 
thdnadar of Leh, who was one of the principal officers of the expedition, 
The force entered Ladak by the Bhotkol pass, at the head of the Suru valley. 
It was here opposed by the Laddkfs under Mangul, who were, however, 
driven from their position. The Dogras halted eight days at Surd. The 
troops were prohibited from cutting the corn, which was then ripe. This 
politic conduct was rewarded by the immediate submission of the district 
zamfndars. Zorawdr Singh now built a fort at Suru, which he occupied for 
a mouth. After this he advanced into the Pashkyum district and was opposed 
by the Laddkfs at the bridge of Pashkyum. The Dogras were again vic¬ 
torious. The Ladakfs by a skilful manoeuvre effected their retreat across 
the bridge, which they then destroyed. The Dogra force, however, crossed 
the river on masah without opposition. Pashkyum was now abandoned, 
and the chief of the place fled to the fort of Sod, where, with the district 
zamfndars, he determined to bold out. The Dogras after a ten days' siege 
took the fort by assault, and the gyalpo and about six hundred Laddkfs 
were taken prisoners, 

A whole month was now wasted in fruitless negotiations with the 
district zamfndars. Akabut Muhammad Khan, Gyalpo of Ladak, mean¬ 
while advanced with a force of 22,001) to Mulbekh. He sent envoys to 
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Zorawar Singh proposing that the DogrSs should send confidential agents 
to treat with the Ladaki chiefs. These were accordingly sent, and were 
treacherously seized by the Ladakis. In the meanwhile, the kahlon (prime 
minister), marching by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogrfis in rear, and 
took many prisoners. Zorawar Singh now retreated to the fort of Lang 
Karchu (Kartze), where he remained unmolested four months. He was then 
opposed by a large Laddki force under the kahlon, but sallying out of the 
fort, defeated it. One thousand two hundred Lad&kis were taken prisoners, 
and about four hundred were overwhelmed by the fall of a snow-bed. 
Among the prisoners were the kahlon and the master of the horse. After 
this victory the Dogras again advanced upon Pashkyum, and thence via 
Shergol to Mulbekh. Halting here fifteen days, they proceeded by 
Kharbu to Laraayaru, and were there met by an envoy from the gyalpo, suing 
for peace. Zorawdr Singh now advanced upon Leh, where he remained 
four months. It was finally arranged that the Gyalpo should pay R50,000 
for the expenses of the war, and a yearly tribute of R20,000. After 
arranging these terms Zoraw&r Singh fell back upon Lamayaru, but hear¬ 
ing that the chief of Sod had retaken his fort, he advanced on that place 
by forced marches. The Latlakfs retreated, aud were surprised and defeated 
by the Dogras at Sura. The zamindars again tendered their submission to 
Zoraw&r Singh, who then marched into Zanskar. The chief of this district 
agreed to pay a tax of R3-8 for every house. About this time there was 
an insurrection at L£h, instigated by Mian Singh, the Sikh governor of 
Kashmir. Zorawar Singh at once advanced to quell it, and was met by 
the gyalpo at Shushot. The balance of the tribute, R 13,000, was now 
demanded from the Ladfikis, and besides this the additional expenses of the 
army. The government of the country was bestowed upon the kahlon of 
Banka, and the gyalpo was allowed as a jagir the large village of Tok, 
opposite Ldb. Zorawar Singh having now despatched a force of 15,000 men 
to Padam, the capital of Zanskdr, and taken that place, returned to Jamu. 
The mahar&ja was much displeased with him for making over the govern¬ 
ment of Ladak to the kahlon of Banka. A year after, news arrived that 
the new king had revolted, and that the Dogra garrisons were beleagured 
in the different forts. Zorawar Singh at once started off with 8,000 
infantry, and in two months arrived in the district of Padam, but, owing 
to the swollen state of the river, could do nothing for two months more. 
He then advanced through ZanskSr to L6h. 

The new gyalpo fled at his approach, but was seized in Spfti and 
brought back a prisoner to L€ii. 

The former gyalpo, Akabut, was now reinstated, and ZorawSr Singh 
again returned to Jamu. After a year, about 1889, he re-entered Lad£k 
with 5,000 men for the purpose of seizing the kahlons of Banka and Basgo, 
who were plotting against the gyalpo. They had been treating with Abmad 
Shah of Baltistan, whom they wished to help in a general rising against 
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the DogrXs, Zorawar Singh seized upon this as a pretext for invading 
Baltistan, This he did in 1840, and leaving a garrison at Skardu, brought 
Ahmad Shdh and his favourite son prisoners into Ladak. In May 1841, 
Zorawar Singh invaded Rudok territory, and plundered the monasteries of 
Hanle and Tashigong. Both Rudok and Garo submitted without opposi¬ 
tion. On the 7th November, news was heard of the approach of Chinese 
troops from Lhasa. Two detachments of Dogras were surrounded and 
taken prisoners. Zorawdr Singh, with a small force, now gave battle to 
10,000 Chinese. He was billed and liis troops thrown into disorder. 
About 700 were taken prisoners, besides which many died from the 
extreme cold of this bleak, elevated region, and from frost-bite. Amongst 
the prisoners were Ahmad Shah of Baltistan and his son, and the kahlon 
of Basgo. During the winter the Chinese reoccupied the whole of the 
Garo territory, and in the spring of 1842 invaded Laddk and besieged the 
new fort at Ldh, They were, however, defeated by the Dogras, and fell 
back upon Rudok, where they took up a strong position. This was turned 
by the Dogras, and the Lhfisan wazi'r was allowed to retire on the single 
condition that the old boundary line between Ladak and Chinese territory 
should be re-eBtablished. 

In 1846 a slight disturbance in Zanskir was promptly repressed by 
Basti Ram. Since then the whole country has been quiet. The neigh¬ 
bouring district of Gilgit bas been added to the maharaja’s dominions, 
which now extend from the sources of the Shyok almost to the head of the 
Gilgit river. {Cunningham.) 

Hot springs are numerous. The principal ave those at Puga, Shushal, 
Kiam, Gogra, Panamikh, and Changlahg. A description of each will be 
found in the Gazetteer. 

Army .—There was formerly no regular army in Ladak. Every family 
was obliged to furnish one ready-armed soldier at the call of government.. 
The kahlons, loDpos, and gobas also furnished from ten to four men each. 
In 1834, 22,000 armed peasauts collected to oppose ZorawSr Singh. A 
larger number could not well have been assembled, as the number of 
houses was not more than 24,000. On a call to arms the soldiers were 
told off for the cavalry or infantry, by simply selecting all those who had 
horses, or rather ponies, for the former branch. Their arms were swords, 
matchlocks, and bows and arrows. The makpon, or commander-in-chief, 
was either a member of the royal family, or one of the provincial kahlons. 
The soldiers were obliged to find their own food. Each man was, therefore, 
generally attended by another male member of his family, who carried the 
joint provisions. The forts of eastern Lad&k were nearly all castellated 
monasteries, the defence of which was entrusted to the monks, assisted by 
the neighbouring peasantry. They were generally perched on high rocks, 
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and quite destitute of water. In western Ladak there were several 
castles belonging to petty chiefs, such as Pashkyum and Sod, which were 
better calculated for defence. The best means of defence, however, con¬ 
sisted in the general inaccessibility of the country during one half of the 
year, when the passes were closed by snow, and to the power of breaking 
down the bridges over the Indus and other unfordable streams during the 
summer. Under the maharaja of Kashmir, the country is held by a few 
garrisons of tolerably well appointed infantry, who are quartered in the 
different forts erected by Zorawar Singh and his successors, such as those 
at Leh, and the bridge-head at Kalsi. They are all built on the same 
plan, and in similar situations, on the banks of streams. The total 
number of Dogra troops in the country is about 250. There is also 
a force of militia police recruited from Bhots. About one hundred of these 
are kept in Leh, and a few in the chief villages. ( Cunningham — Mani¬ 
fold.) 

Passage of rivers .—The riyers are generally crossed by fording. Gal 
is the Tibetan term for a ford. In summer, the morning is the best time 
for fording, for later iu the day the waters are much increased by the 
melting snows (according to the distance of the fort from the glacier 
sources of the stream). 

Ferry (grukha ).—The common people are usually ferried over on a 
single inflated skin, but great men are usually taken over on a raft 
formed by placing a bed on two inflated skins. The Shyok, opposite 
Satti, is crossed by boat in summer. 

Bridges ,^There are two kinds of bridges met with in Ladfib— 

(1) The shing-zam, or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams 
of poplars. Good specimens are to be seen at Leh and Kalsi. 

(2) The chng-zam, or suspension bridge, is common on the Indus 
and Shyok, above their junction. It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man’s arm. The ropes are 
suspended about 5 feet apart at the ends, but are drawn nearer together 
in the middle by the weight of the side ropes and roadway. The side ropes 
are also of birch twig, and in them is laid the roadway. The latter consist 
of three ropes (of the same size as the suspension ropes) laid side by side. 
In the best bridges the side ropes are connected by a close wattling of 
wicker-work from end to end, to prevent passengers, as well as sheep and 
goats, from slipping through. The chug-zam is a very cheap and easy 
mode of bridging a stream, and is, when new and well constructed, quite 
safe. The passage of old bridges is, however, often both difficult and dan¬ 
gerous. In them the suspension ropes form a great curve; the sides are 
frequently unwattled and completely opeD, and the roadway sometimes 
reduced to a single rope. ( Cunningham .) 
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According to the Administration Report of the Jamu and Kashmir 
territories for the year 1873 the population was as follows 


Hindus ♦ 



Men. 

107 

Women, 

Total, 

107 

Muhammadans » 

. 

, 

. 215 

’ 45 

260 

Buddhists . " * 

* 

• 

. 10,784 

9,470 

20,254 



Tot At 

. 11,106 

9.516 

20,621 (Ih-eto.)* 


It is very unequally distributed. In parts of Rupshu there is only 
about one person to every 8 square miles. Ladak proper is the most 
populous district, there being about seventeen persons to the square mile. 
The Ladak is have a strongly-marked Tartarian or Mongolian coun¬ 
tenance, and are stoutly built. They are short and squat, with 
broad, flat, ugly faces, high cheek-bones, large mouth, and narrow 
forehead. Nose broad and flat, with wide nostrils and little or no 
bridge. Eyes small, narrow, oblique, and nearly always black. Ears 
large and prominent, with) particularly long lobes. Hair black, coarse, 
and thick. It is usually cut quite close in front and at the sides, 
being collected at the back into a plait or pigtail. Moustaches are 
nearly always worn, but they are small, and the beard is very scant. 
The average height of a man is about 5 feet 2 inches, that of a woman 
4 feet 9 inches. They are cheerful, willing, and good-tempered, very 
ready for a laugh, and not quarrelsome, unless orcited by clang (a sort of 
beer). They also are outwardly honest and truthful, and though slow, 
not muddle-headed. (Cunningham — brew.) 

Caste .—The great mass of the people are of one race or caste. They 
intermarry and eat together, and are eligible as members of the national 
priesthood. But in the northern provinces there is a numerous class called 
hem, or low, which includes all the dancing women and their attendant 
musicians, also all smiths and carpenters, and, in fact, handicraftsmen of 
every kind. The old aristocracy and the monks are nearly all of the agri¬ 
cultural class. ( Cunningham — H. Strachey.) 

The Argons are half-castes, the offspring of the connexion which Mu¬ 
hammadan traders and others form with the women of the country. 
Before a Muhammadan can marry a Ladakf she must become a Muham¬ 
madan iu name. The offsprings are frequently Muhammadans, but their 
language is Boti or Tibetan. (Ramsay.) 

Four races inhabit Ladak, viz., the Champds, Lad&bfs, Baltis, and 
Drokpas. The three first belong to the Tibetan race. 

The Champds, Chang-pa (Northerners), lead a nomadic life on the upland 
valleys of Rupshu in Changthong. They are a hardy, cheerful set of people 
and spend their lives in tents. As a rule, they do not intermarry with the 

* The total population rosy now be taken Rt about 21,000 to 32,000 as resulting from tbe 
settlement survey of 1884-85. (2V«y Elias.) 
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Ladakis, Their religion is the same, but their young men do not become 
lamas. There are not more than one hundred families of Cbampas in the 
country. 

The Khamba are wandering, professional beggars from the country east 
of Lhasa, They come in summer to Ladak, living in small tents. 

Balds.— Small colonies are found in the lower Shyob valley, also at 
Shushot, opposite Leh. There is a Balti quarter in the town of Leh. 

Drokpas. —A few are found in villages along the Indus. 

Dress. —The men wear a thick, warm woollen cloak. It is usually of a 
dirty white, for they only wash once a year, and never wash their clothes. 
Coarse woollen or felt leggings are worn, secured by a garter wound spiral¬ 
ly round from the ankle upwards. The head dress is either a quilted skull¬ 
cap, or a sheepskin jeap with the wool inside, and a large flap behind to 
protect the neck and ears. The old-fashioDed bonnet (tipi) is Btill a good 
deal worn. The end overhangs on one Ride of the head. The boots are of 
felt, with soles of sheep or goat skin, and are usually ornamented in front 
with small bits of coloured cloth. (Cunningham.) 

The Bbot is fond of ornament, and decorates his bonnet with branches 
of flowers. He wears rings of gold or silver wire strung with beads of red 
coral or green turquoise m his ears, and carries a big boss of amber or agato 
suspended as a necklet charm on his breast. From his belt haDg the 
several indispensable items of his travelling equipment. His single-bladed 
knife hangs on ono side, with a flint case chakmui; and a pouch-bag, for 
tea, tobacco, and odds and ends, with bis bright iron pipe, bangs on the 
other. Suspended obliquely across his back, and like a quiver in shape, is 
his tea-churn, 

Women’s dress .—The women wear a black woollen jacket with a large 
striped woollen petticoat of many colours, generally blue and red, reaching 
below the mid-leg. Over all a sheepskin is worn, with the wool inside, 
secured in front by a large iron or brass needle. The poorer classes wear 
the outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstances cover it 
with coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green, or yellow, with a broad 
border, always of a different colour. Their heads are always bare, the hair 
being arranged in a border of narrow plaits, which hang round the head, 
like a long fringe. From the forehead, over the division of the hair, they 
all wear a long narrow band of cloth studded with coarse, many-flawed 
turquoises, which hangs down behind as low as the waist. It is usually 
finished off with a tassel of wool, or a bunch of cowries. The ears are 
covered by semi-circular woollen lappets, fastened to the hair, and edged 
with fur, generally of the otter skin, the inside being woollen and the 
outside brocade. All classes wear besides a profusion of necklaces of cor¬ 
nelian, turquoise, or amber, and they have also massive ornaments of silver 
aud brass, studded with turquoises. The complexion is improved by a 
process called shogolo. This consists of smearing the cheeks and forehead 
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with the juice and seeds of the ripe berry of the belladonna plant. Mueh 
pains are bestowed in arranging the bright yellow seeds effectively, and 
the result is that the face appears sprinkled with grains of gold, and 
sparkles with a rich brightness. [Cunningham—Bellew.) 

Food .—That of the common people usually consists of “ sattu," i.e,, 
thick barley-cake, or of barley-meal, with a broth of turnips, to which are 
added a few peas and a seasoning of salt and pepper. Meat is seldom 
tasted by the pocrer classes. Tea is drunk two or three times a day by the 
upper classes. It is made in a strong decoction with soda, and seasoned 
with salt and churned butter. Three meals are taken during the course of 
the day, viz., at sunrise, mid-day, and sunset. 

Liquors .—All classes are exceedingly fond of spirituous liquors. The 
principal is chang, a sort of beer. This is made from fermented barley 
and wheat flour, and has a most disagreeable sour smell. It is sometimes 
distilled, and a clear spirit is obtained, something like whiskey, but of a 
villanous flavour. The people are allowed to drink chang, but all the spirits 
are prescribed by law. [Cunningham — Drew.) 

Social customs .—The most remarkable is the system of polyandry which 
is strictly confined to brothers. The eldest brother marries a wife and she 
de facto, becomes one wife of all of his brothers. Strange to say, this 
custom does not lead to domestic trouble. This system prevails, of course, 
only among the poorer classes. The rich, as in all eastern countries, gener¬ 
ally have two or three wives each. This system of polyandry is chiefly 
due to the advantage which, in cases of extreme poverty, brothers gain by 
being enabled to live together, and jointly till the small property which 
they may have inherited. [Cunningham—Bel lew—Manifold.) 

The children always take the name, and obey as head of the family, the 
eldest brother, who is called the “ big father," the younger brothers being 
spoken of as “ little father. ” Polyandry is the principal check on the 
increase of the population, and is well adapted to this poor country, which 
could not produce sufficient food for a large population. 

Another curious custom is, that the father and mother of a grown-up 
family retire from active life as soon as their son has married and had 
a child. They give up their house and land to their son, and go into a 
small house near at hand, taking only one or two cattle, and retaining just 
enough land to support themselves. After this is done they have no claim 
on the son, who becomes legal owner of the family property. [Drew.) 

The people are very sociable, and every event is made the pretext for a 
feast, the principal occasions being births, marriages, and deaths. Huge 
bowls of chang form the chief attraction, and merry drinking songs are sung, 
often accompanied by a fiddle or drum. The funeral feast varies according 
to the rank of the deceased. For a rich man a large party of lamas assem¬ 
bles, and read prayers daily till the body is burned, i.e., fifteen or twenty 
days after date of decease. While the body is in the house a piece of cloth is 
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fixed over the doorway, as a sign of mourning. The lamas are regaled with 
food and tea daily. When the body has been burned, they are presented 
with the clothes and cooking vessels of the deceased. The ashes of a 
gyalpo, or kablon, or other great man, are carefully collected and made 
into an image of the deceased. 

A " chortan” or pyramid is erected on the spot for the reception of an 
urn, which contains the figure, and also rolls of prayers, beads, wheat, bar¬ 
ley, rice, and pieces of the holy shuhpa, or pencil cedar, and of sandal-wood. 
In the lofty districts of Rupshu, where no wood is procurable, the bodies of 
the dead are always exposed on hills to be eaten by vultures and wild dogs. 

( Cunningham .) 

Jmusements .—Polo is the chief game of all classes. 

Buildings .—The finest buildings in the country are the monasteries, or 
gonpas. These are always perched on heights, more or less lofty, and have 
generally a very picturesque and imposing appearance. 

The outer walls are formed by the dwellings of the monks. The interior, 
if large, is divided by other buildings into several open courts. One room, 
more spacious and lofty than the rest, is set apart as a temple. The outer 
walls are whitewashed, and the battlements ornamented with broad bands of 
red, and surmounted with numerous small flags, and with poles tipped with 
yaks' tails. 

The principal monasteries are those of Lamayaru, Hemis Shukpa, 
Hernia, and Hanld. 

Houses .—The houses are all very much alike, and usually consist of two 
stories. The foundations and lower parts are stone, and the upper 
walls are built of large sun-dried bricks. In the better bouses some of the 
rooms are of considerable size, 25 feet long by 18 feet broad; but they are 
always very low, never exceeding 8 feet. The roof is supported by 
wooden pillars. It is formed of poplar spars, laid about 14 feet apart. 
The beams are covered with small pieces of poplar branches. The whole 
is then covered with a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well-beaten 
clay. 

The floors are generally of earth, but the better sort are paved with 
small slit pebbles. The principal room has generally a balcony, facing 
either south or west. The doors are mere rough planks joined together by 
wooden tendons. Purdahs are also used. There are no windows, but one 
or two loopholes admit a little light, and form the only exit for the 
smoke, there being no chimneys. The houses of the poorer classes are 
generally of two stories, the lower story being for the cattle. The roofs 
are coarsely made, and the rooms are small, and very low, sometimes under 
8 feet in height. A flight of earthen steps leads to the upper story 
(Cunningham.) 

Postal arrangements ,—There is a regular postal line between Leh and 
Srinagar, the former occupying seven days in summer. The post office at L4b 
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is a British one, and superintended by the British Joint Commissioner. 
(Ramsay — Aylmer,) 

Time. —Two modes are used— 

(1) The cycle of twelve years, for common computations, such as 

a mac’s age, or the date of any recent event. 

(2) The cycle of sixty years, borrowed from India, which is used 

both in writing and in accounts. 

In the cycle of twelve years, each year is named after a particular 
animal, such as—• 

(1) Byi-lo, the mouse-year. 

(7) Ta-lo, the horse-year. 

(12) Phog-lo, the hog-year. 

The cycle of sixty years is much more elaborate. The first cycle iB counted 
from A.D. 1026. The Hindus have a distinct Dame for each year of the 
cycle, but the Tibetans have adopted the Chinese nomenclature, which is 
formed by coupling the names of the twelve animals of the other cycle with 
the names of the five elements, considered as both male and female alter, 
nately. The first element, male and female, is coupled with the first two 
animals, next with the 11th aud 12th animals, and so on ; by which the 
change of names is preserved throughout the whole series. The 14th cyclo 
began in 1806, the 15th in 1866; so 1876, the present year, is the 10th 
year of the 15th cycle. (Cunningham.) 

Religion .—The religion is a modified form of Indian Buddhism, and was 
introduced into Ladak during the reign of Asoka, upwards of 2,000 years 
ago. In A.D. 899 it was formally abolished, but was finally restored in 
A.D. 971, and has since continued to be the dominant religion of Tibet. 

It is contained in a voluminous work called the Kah.gyur, or "Transla¬ 
tion of Precepts,” because it is a version of the precepts of Sakya made from 
the Indian language. Sakya Muni, the founder of the Buddhist faith, is 
usually called Chom-dan-das by the lamas, but Sakya Thubba , or the 
“ mighty sakya,” by the people. There are several sects of lamas, or 
monks. The most ancient is the nyiampa. To it belong most of the 
lamas in Ladak and Nan. They all wear red dresses. It was founded in 
the middle of the eighth century. In the fourteenth century the great sect of 
gdlukpa was founded. Its founder built the temple of gahldan, and was 
the first great abbot ( khdnpo ) who occupied the gahldan chair, which has 
been filled by a succession of abbots to this day. The gelukpa sect wear 
yellow dresses. It is now the most numerous in Tibet, and both the Dalar 
lama of Lhasa and the Tashi lama of Tashi-Lhun-po belong to it, Besides 
these two great lamas of the yellow sect there is a third great lama in 
Bhutan, called the Dharma raja, He is head of the dukpa sect, who wear 
red dresses. 

All who have taken vows of celibacy are called by the collective name of 
gedun , the clergy. A monk is styled lama, a nun djomu, tsomu, or ani. 
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Most of the lamas in the country wear a red coat with sleeves and long 
skirt, secured by a red girdle. They generally have their heads shaved, 
or the hair cropped short, and go about bareheaded. The higher lamas, 
however, wear semi-circular red caps. 

The ritualistic instruments are three in number. The bell, the sceptre 
or thunderbolt, and the prayer-cylinder. The hell is used during the per¬ 
formance of daily service. The sceptre is called the sera-pnn-dze. It is 
said to have flown away from India and to have alighted at Sera in Tibet. 
An annual festival has been established in its honour. The prayer-cylinder, 
the mani cJi/ws-kfior, or the precious religious wheel, is a very ingenious 
instrument. The body of it is a metal cylinder about S inches in 
height, and from 2 to 2^ inches hi diameter. The axis is prolonged to 
form a handle. The cylinder is filled with rolls of printed prayers and 
charms, which revolve as the instrument is turned round. Every lama 
carries a chhos-kkor, which he keeps perpetually turning by a gentle motion 
of the hand, assisted by a cubical piece of iron fastened by a chain to the 
outside. Some of them have the sacred sentence Aum I Mani padme hun ! 
engraved on the outside. 

Cylinders about I foot in height are placed in rows vound the temples 
and are turned by the votaries before entering. Still larger ones are some¬ 
times seen near villages turned by water. 

Religions Buildings.-—The principal are as follows:—The gonpa, or 
monastery. This word signifies a “solitary place,” because monasteries* 
according to the directions of Sakya Muni, are always built far from the 
bustle of towns and villages. A general description of a monastery is 
given under the heading “ Buildings.” Convents are only separate monas¬ 
teries walled off from the rest of the buildings. 

Lhd khang, “ God’s house,” or temple. These consist of single rooms, 
square and unadorned outside, and filled with images and pictures. The 
images are generally about half life size, made of unburnt clay and 
painted. 

Ldbrang, a lama’s house. Where no monasteries exist, the lamas live 
in separate houses, called labrang. 

Chorten, an “offering receptacle.” A dedicatory pyramid erected in 
honour of Sakya Thubba or j£ some of the holy Buddhas. It consists of a 
square basemeut, surmou red by four steps, on which stands the dome, or 
principal part of the edifice, which in shape is an inverted truncated cone. 
The dome is surmounted by a lofty pinnacle, crowned by a sacred crescent¬ 
shaped emblem. These buildings vary from 15 to 80 feet in height, and 
are carefully constructed of brick, plastered over and painted. 

Kagani is a large chor-ten with a roadway leading under it. It is 
placed at the entrance to villages and houses. (Drew.) 

Jhtngten, a “ bone-holder,” is a pyramid erected either over the corpse 
of a lama, or over the ashes of a king or person of consequence. The ashes 
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are placed in an urn together with numerous relics. Vide " Funeral ceremo¬ 
nial. " (Cunningham.) 

Mani, a dyke, or pile of stones. These are long and thickly built-up 
walls, covered with thousands of flat stones bearing the holy inscription 
u Aum ! Mani p/idme hun l” This, according to Klaproth, signifies, “ Oh 1 
the jewel in the lotus. Amen! ” General Cunningham translates it, “ O 
lotus-bearer hun ! " Occasionally it is seen on the side of hills, the letters 
being formed of stones fixed in the earth, and of so vast a size as to be 
visible at a considerable distance. The mani, or sacred walls, are from 4 
to 5 feet high, and from 6 to 42 feat broad, varying in length from 
10 and 20 feet to nearly half a mile. Very large ones are met with 
near L6h. They are also seen near villages and by the roadside. The 
path invariably divides and goes on both sides of the wall, so that the pas¬ 
senger may always keep it on his right. The inscribed Blabs covering these 
walls are votive offerings from all classes of the people. They are bought 
from the lamas and deposited on the mani for the attainment of some par¬ 
ticular object, such as the birth of a son, or a good harvest. (Cunning¬ 
ham — Brew.) 

Cairns are met with at the summit of almost every mountain pass. 
They are crowned with the horns of wild sheep, ibex, &c., placed here as 
votive offerings by shepherds. (Drew.) 

Tsha-khang, an image-room, containing images and medallions. The 
images are sometimes of metal and sometimes of clay, gaudily painted. 
The room is also furnished with numerous instruments of worship, with 
lamps, bags of grain, and bowls of butter, the latter sustaining a wick 
which constantly burns. It is hung with banners, and the walls are often 
adorned with paintings. The lamas periodically assemble here to worship. 
The people occasionally pass in and bow, but no women (so Mr. Drew 
understood), not even the nuns, enter the image-room, The service is per¬ 
formed at sunrise, noou, and sunset. It consists of the recitation or chant¬ 
ing of portions of their scriptures, accompanied by musio. The musical 
instruments used are large sliding trumpets about 6 feet long, large drums> 
and large brazen cymbals. During the service incense is kept burning, 
and offerings of fruit, grain, and even meat are made to the figures of 
Sakya Thubba, See. (Cunningham — Drew.) 

The lamas are jovial and good-natured. They will willingly conduct 
Europeans over their monasteries, and even into the sacred image-rooms. 
The superior of a monastery is always appointed from Lhasa, but the rest 
are recruited in the country. With nuns the monastic life is apparently 
optional, and is only adopted by the friendless and homeless. A woman 
merely shaves her head and goes to a monastery and becomes a nun; if she 
wants to go away she lets her hair grow, pays a small fine to the lamas 
and goes away. (BeHew.) 

The monasteries hold large lands and they receive Bupport from the 
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people. Many of them have libraries. The books are merely long narrow 
sheets, collected between two boards. The characters are beautifully 
formed. 

Printing. —Printing has long been known and practised in Tibet, but 
only by engraved stereotype wooden blocks and not by moveable types. 
New works are rarely undertaken, but the printing of the standard religions 
works is still carried on with the same old blocks that were in use upwards 
of a hundred years ago. For the ordinary prayer rolls, a thin brownish 
paper is used, but a much finer paper is used for books. (CunuingAam.) 

Mask dance by lamas. —Dr. Bellew gives a description of a curious mask 
dance which he witnessed at the monastery of Hemis : “At length we were 
conducted to a court in which a company of lamas entertained us with a 
pantomime performance, the subject of which none of us understood. It was 
a very grotesque spectacle in imitation, we were told, of Chinese devil-danoes. 
The designs on the rich silken robes of the monks were evidently from the 
celestial empire. Most of the masks represented the heads of wild animals, 
and there were some of ogres and demons. The performance consisted of a 
wild sort of dance round a flagstaff in the centre of the court of the prin¬ 
cipal temple. The musicians commenced some very lively and discordant 
music, and the dancers at once set in motion, began to caper and whirl, and 
fling their limbs about, the whole circle the while keeping its form and 
revolving round the centre pole." 

Moorcroft observes that these dramatic representations usually form 
part of the ceremonials at religious festivals. 

Revenue .--Formerly the chief sources of the revenue were— 

(1) A tax on dwellings. 

(2) A duty on merchandise. 

The poorer classes, being unable to pay either in money or kind, were 
obliged to pay by bodily service as labourers. The duties were partly taken 
in money and partly in kind. The tax on houses was regulated according 
to their size, from ft7 for a large to ftl-12 for a small house. Under the 
gyalpo’s rule there were 18,000 houses paying in all B86,U00. The 
monasteries and orown villages were exempt from this tax. 

The following was the gross revenue under the gyalpo’s rule 


R 

House tax. 30,000 

Customs.18,000 

Tax on brokers.6,700 

Presents from government officers. 6,000 

Amount alienated for support of monasteries . . ■ , 8,000 

Amount derived from crown villages ..... 4,000 


Total revenue, . 70,700 
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The salary of the kahlon, or prime minister, consisted of half the 
amount derived from the customs, and half of that derived from the tax on 
brokers, i.e., Rl 1,860. 

The gyalpo’s inoome was about R49,000, But his actual income was 
nearly double this amount, for he was chief trader in his own dominions ■ 
and as all his traffic passed duty free throughout Ladak, he always realised 
between 1140,000 andR50,000 a year. His average income from all sources 
thus amounted to one lakh of rupees (£10,000). 

The various charges defrayed by the State were few in number and 
small in amount, as all the principal public officers had the privilege of 
trading duty free. The salaries of the paid officers amounted in all to 
about R20,000 per annum. 

The military charges were nil, as each family was obliged to furnish one 
soldier, whenever called upon to do so, and to feed him during bis term of 
service. (Vide "■Military resources. ”) 

Revenue under Kashmir rule, —Under the present maharaja, the reve* 
nue in 1887 amounted to about R54,000 a year, of which ft42,000 was 
obtained from the cash assessment on land. The balance was made up 
by land revenue, payment in kind, by the sale of borax, saltpetre, stamps, 
&c. The chief officer is the wazfr, who is also Kashmir Joint Commis¬ 
sioner under the treaty of 1870. (Ramsay.) 

Weights and measures. —The weights of Ladak are the ialti and man 
(or maund)-- 

1 batti — 2 Indian seers, or 82 chitaks. 

8 batti = 1 man of 16 seers. 

“ The only other Ladaki measure with which I am acquainted is the 
khdl. It is the universal measure for all kinds of heavy produce, but 
more especially for grain. It is of two kinds 

(1) The det’hhdl or weight khal. 

(2) The shor-khdl or measure khal. 

"The common khdl, whether by weight or measure, is the well-known 
quantity of a sheep's load ( luk-khdl ), which is equal to 8 battis or ft 
maund of sixteen seers. This is usually named khdl, but when larger 
measures are mentioned, the prefix is always used, such as— 

Ta-khal (a horse-load) = 4 maunds, or 64 seers. 

Yak-khdl (a ydk-load) = ditto." ( Cunningham.) 

The following weights and measures are taken from General Stracbey's 
reports 

Lineal measures.— the smallest in common use is the sor or sormo. 

1 sor = a finger's breadth (the Indian angul). 

6 sor = 1 lakpa, or hand's breadth. 

2 lakpa = 1 bito, or short span with the fore and little finger, 
sor = tokang, or full span with the thumb. 
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11 to = skangeng, or short cubit from elbow to wrist. 

2 to = 1 to gang, or long cubit with the hand extended. 

(The long cubit, or tu, averages about English 16 inches.) 
4 tu = 1 domgang, or fathom. 

500 dom = 1 gyangtak, or mile (1,000 yards?) 

8 gyangtak = 1 paklsat, or league. (No actual computations 
are ever made by the mile and league, journeys being 
reckoned by the day.) 

Nyiama — a day’s journey. 

Fhet = J day’s journey. It is also called tsal-lam, or “ breakfast half¬ 
way." 

Smaller distances are reckoned thus 

Miktong — eyesight, or as far as one can see a man distinctly. 
Dagang = bowshot. 

Corn measures. —For corn and salt the Tibetans have a measure of ca- 
pacity. Those generally used are the bre (vulgo de), the bo, and the kal. 
20 de always = 1 kal. 

From 2 to 6 de = 1 bo. 

There are several varieties of bre and Hal, differing in size, name, and 
use. The principal are— 

Pogbre = ration measure (the smallest). 

Punbre = interest measure. 

Ongbre = harvest measure, the largest of all, and used for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 

The measures are roughly made of wood, with a separate bottom, and 
sometimes bound with iron hoops. 

Approximate English equivalents. 

1 khal = about §• of a bushel. 

1 bre —. about 14 pints. 

1 bo (na) = about 3 quarts. 

Weights, Troy.-—A skarma (i.e., star ) == the grain or minim. 

24 skarma = 1 kagang. 

4 ka = 1 shogang, 

10 sho = 1 shangang, 

50 shang = 1 shilka or dotsat, or Chinese ingot (silver). 

The last of these, the shilka, is the standard, and weighs about 166§ 
Indian tolas. 


English equivalents. 

1 skarma = 6 grains. 

1 ka =15 grains. 

1 sho = 1 drachm. 

1 shang — 1J oz. 
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Avoirdupois— 

4 sliang or pore = 1 nyagang or nega (i.e., mark on steelyard). 

20 nega = 1 kal. 

10 to 15 kal = a naan’s load. 

The nega = ^ of a Chinese iDgot, or about Jib. 

The kal = 71b avoirdupois. 

The Tibetans do all their weighing with steelyards. (H . Slracheg.) 

Houles. —In Tibetan every road is called lam. 

Lam-chheu is a highroad. 

Gga-lam, a passable road. 

The principal road is from Kashmir vid Leh to Yarkand. The only 
others of any importance, and used by traders, are the loads from Leh to 
Lh£sa vid Oaro, and to the Panjab, vid Rtipshu, Lahoul, and Kulu. 

The following roads have been used by the different invaders of Ladak :— 

(1) The route from Skardu to L^h, leading up the Indus valley 

by All Shor of Baltist&n, about 1000. 

(2) The Rudok road from the east, by the Sokpos in 1688. 

(3) The route from Kixhtwfir to L6b, rid the Suru valley, used 

by Zorawar Singh in 1834. 

Besides the above, there are many less frequented and more difficult 
roads, used chiefly by the people of the country in passing from their own 
districts into the next, such as—■ 

(1) The road up the Shyok. 

(2) The roads leading into Zanskar. These by-paths are called 

Lam-lkan, or Jan-dogpo, “ little roads." ( Cunning - 

iam.) 

LADAK PROPER—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The central and most populous district of Lad6k, from which it is 
sometimes called Maugyul, or the district of many people. It stretches 
along the Indus in a north-west direction from Rupsbu to the frontier of 
BaltistAn, a leugth of 120 miles, with an average breadth of S3 miles. 
Its area is about 4,000 square miles, and the mean elevation of tlie 
inhabited portions, as deduced from observations along the Indus, 11,500 
feet (10,500?). 

It is bounded on the north by the Kailas range, on the east by the 
Indus, south by Zanskar, and west by Purik and Suru. ( Cunningham.) 

LADO LALDI—Lat. 33° V. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A range of mountains crossed by the road from Jamu towards Kashmir 
between Landra fort and the village of Bilaur. 

This same signifies, is the bill language, the bride and bridegroom; the 
range is said to be so called from the sad fate that befell a newly-wedded 
pair of lovers, who perished on the summit. The ascent on the south side 
is somewhut steep and stony, that on the north being much more gradual. 
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There is a dak hut close to the summit, near which water is procur¬ 
able. (Bates.) 

LADRIAN—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32’. Elev. 

A small village in KishtwXr, containing two houses inhabited by Hindus; 
it is situated a few miles north-west of Doda, below the path leading 
up the Lidar Khol valley. 

LADRlJ—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 2’. Eiev. 

A village 4 in the Vihew pargana, situated on tho table-land at the foot 
of the mountains, about 5 miles east of Parapur. It may also be reached 
from the village of Lalitpur, on the right hank of the Jbelum, by an ex¬ 
cellent road over the table-land ; following the base of the mountains, the 
distance is about 3 miles. There is likewise a good path which crosses 
the range to the east, communicating with the village of Pastuni in the 
Tral valley. 

The population of Ladru consists of about thirty families of zamindara, a 
mulla, hurkara, blacksmith, carpenter, and two cowherds. There are many 
fruit-trees about the village, and much cultivation of both corn and rice. 

Rather more than a mile north-east of the village, in a gorge on the 
elope of the Wastarwau mountain, there iB a patch of cultivation and a 
clump of fine trees, watered by a small rill which flows from the Dudar 
Nig. This spot was granted in jagir three generations ago to Jfwan 
Gusain, a Kashmiri pandit; it is now held by Nund Gopi, his descendant. 

LA GANSKIEL or GANSKIEL-LA— 

Lat. 33° 8.' Long. 79° 16'. Elev. 

A low pass, on the road from L6h to Gartok, about 14 miles south of 
Chibra. The Indus near here is fordable in summer. In winter it is 
crossed on the ice. The pass is on the borders of Ladak and Chinese 
Tibet. ( Moorcroft .} 

LAGMAR—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 76° 81'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated on the top of the spur which runs down 
through the north end of the Lidar Khol valley, between the headwaters 
of that stream. It contains four houses, which are-built of stone and 
timber, and have flat roofs. The inhabitants are Hindus. ' 

This village is the point of separation of the roads leading from Doda 
into Kashmir, by the Brari Bal and the Periston valley. 

LAHAN-I-THAL— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the south side of the 
Tilail valley; it flows in a north-westerly direction, and empties itself into 
the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34° 37', long. 75° O’, opposite the village of 
Burnaf. 
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The sides of the valley in some places are quite perpendicular. There 
seems to be no sign of a glacier-bed like that in Tilail, but walls of green 
slate and limestone rocks. The valley is very narrow, only room for the 
stream at the bottom : the sides are very steep. The southern side of the 
nala is half as high again as the northern. 

LAHAN TOUR—Lat, 33° 43'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 7,040'. 

A hill which rises about 350 feet above the level of the plain, about a 
mile and a half south-east of Shupion. The hill is composed of amygda¬ 
loid trap, and is surrounded by a sort of natural glacis; it is bare of trees, 
except a few on the top, and one or two here and there on the sides. A 
most extensive view of the valley of Kashmir, is obtained from its summit. 

LAHOUL— 

A district lying south of Zansk&r and south-west of Rupshu, separated 
from them by the Bara Lacha range. It formerly belonged to Ladak, 
but is now attached to British India. The route from Kulu to Leh 
passes through Lahoul, and enters Ladak by the Bara Lacha pass. 

LAII SHAlIPtfR—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74" 48’. Elev. 

A village in the Lar pargana, picturesquely situated at the foot of 
the Sofapur mountain, on the right bank of the Sind river, at the western 
extremity of that valley. (Tigne.) 

LAHWAL— 

The name applied to the drainage of the Lolab valley; this stream 
unites with the Kamil, lat. 34° 31', long. 74" IS', near the village of 
Mogalpur, and forms the Pobru river. 

LAKIIIMPtJR— 

A local division in the eastern portion of the district of Jcsrota. Before 
the treaty of Lahore this division belonged to Gulab Singh, but according 
to the terms of that treaty it clearly belonged to the British Government. 
It was, however, made over to Gulab Singh. {Crawford.) 

LAKHIMPtfR—Lat. 32° 23'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A village in the district of the same name on the right bank of the river 
Ravi. There is a thana here situated in a small rectangular fort, (Win* 
gate.) 

LAKUNG or LUKUNG— Vide “ Lukung. ” 

LAKZUNG —Vide “ Lokuzunc.” 

LALAD-Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village situated near the mouth of a wide valley between two table-lands 
about 2 miles south of Sopur, just to the west of the path leading toward 
Gulmarg, 
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The village, which is shaded by a fine clump of chunar and other trees, 
contains a masjid, and fifteen houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a 
dum, and two pandits. 

It produces rice and a little cotton, and other dry crops. Amrgad, which 
lies at the edge of the morass, just to the north-east of Lalad, on the path 
from Sopur towards Gulmarg, was founded about three years ago. It con¬ 
tains about twenty houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

LAL GHULAM— Lat. 33°40'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A tower situated on the eastern slope of the Pir Panjal pass, about 2 miles 
from Alfabad Sarai, where the defile is extremely narrow. The name is 
also given to the portion of the road between AKabad Sarai and the tower, 
where there is a ci use way built upon the steep and rugged face of the 
mountain. This causeway was built by order of Shah JahSn. 

It was owing to the treachery of the two chief men of Shupion, who 
had been sent forward to this tower to watch the movements of the enemy, 
that the Sikli army was enabled to penetrate the valley of Kashmir at 
Shupion, A.D. 1819. ( Figne—Hug el.) 

LAL KHAN KI GAltHI—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A spur which juts out into the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir 
to the west of Kag. It is said to derive its name from a fort, which was 
built upon its summit by Lai Khan, wherein he defended himself after his 
defeat by Azad Khan, the Pathau governor of Kashmir, about A.D. 1783, 
LAL KHOL— 

The name of an old canal in the Zainagir pargana, concerning which the 
following history is related. It is said to derive its name from Lala Iteyna, 
an opulent and benevolent resident in the pargana, by whom it was con¬ 
structed. On its completion, rice cultivation was successfully introduced 
into this arid district; but after its designer's death, the canal was permit¬ 
ted to fall into disrepair, and the cultivation failed. Kiug Badsbah caused 
the channel to be repaired, and connected it with the Pohru river, and once 
more rice was successfully cultivated. After this king’s death, succeeding 
rulers permitted the canal to remain uncared for until the year 1917, 8am- 
vat (A.D. 1860), when the Wazir Panu again repaired it, and one crop, 
which yielded 700 kharwavs of rice, was produced. Scarcely, however, were 
the works completed, when the embankment unfortunately broke, and the 
waters escaped. Consequent on the expense which had attended the 
repairs, amounting to Chilki R30,000, no further attempts have been 
made to utilise the canal, and but very little water is found in its 
channel. 

Rice cultivation in the Zainagir pargana is now confined to a few fields 
surrounding the villages of Tnjjar and Showa, 

LALLA—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 73° 58', Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on a flat-topped spur, above the right 
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bank of the Kishan Ganga, Though it contains but five houses and a 
masjid, the village covers a considerable extent of ground. It is supplied 
with water by a stream from tho hills. There are a few shady trees about 
the place, and one or two eligible spots for encamping. Wild figs and vines 
are found in the neighbourhood. 

Below the village there is a rope suspension bridge across the Kishan 
Oanga, communicating with the village of Boogan, which lies almost op¬ 
posite. Both rice and corn are cultivated. 

LALOR—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtw£r, situated on the top of a spur, above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream. 

It contains seven houses, three of which are inhabited by Hindus and 
four by Gujars. There are some fine trees about the village, and consider¬ 
able cultivation. A shepherd's path from this village joins that between 
Borkan and Rambdn. 

LALPCR—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 74° Z8'. Elev. 

The chief place, tahsfl, and thfina station of the LoUb pargana, is situated 
in a very fruitful district towards the south-east end of that valley. The 
houses, which are much scattered, number about sixty, a large proportion of 
the inhabitants being Hindus, There are also a few sepoys located in the 
place. A stream flows through the village, furnishing an abundant supply 
of water. From Lai pur to Mogalpur, near the junction of the Lahwal and 
Kamil rivers, is considered two marches, though on an emergency it may 
be made in one. There is likewise an excellent path to Alsu, near the 
margin of the Wular lake; the distance is about 9 miles; other paths 
cross the same range of hills to the south of LAlpur. Good encamping 
ground ; supplies abundant. {Montgomerie — Aylmer.) 

LALU—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 

A village said to contain 25 houses in Kargil (BaltisUin). It lies at the 
head of a small valley which joins the left side of the Indus valley in 
lat. 34° 89' and long. 76° 24'. 

The inhabitants are Muhammadans. {Aylmer.) 

LAM— 

A mountain valley which opens into the north-east end of the Wullar par¬ 
gana. It is drained by a shallow stream, which flows into the Arpbal 
stream, near the village of Pastuni. The village of Lam is situated at the 
western end of the valley. 

LAMA GCRtf-Lat. 83’. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

The first maroh from Lingti (at the junction of the Yunam and Tsarap 
streams), up the latter river vid the Pankpo La. Road tolerably good and 
easy, but beyond this difficult. {Cayley.) 
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LAMA KYENT, i.e„ MONK’S VILLAGE— 

Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 78° 18'. Elev. 12,200'. 

A halting-place on the right bank of the Shyok, six marches from Leh 
by tbe winter Karakoram route. Travellers either halt here or at Shyok 
on the opposite bank. [Drew—H. Strachey.) 

LAMAYURU— 

A kardari or collectorate of the provinces of Ladak. It consists of the 
following villages—Lamalyuru, Wanla, Phutaksa, Yelchung, and Lingshit, 
the largest being Lamayuru which, including surrounding hamlets, contains 
100 houses. 

This is a high lying district. There is only a single, somewhat 
inferior crop. 

Phutaksha and Yelchung are separated from Lamayuru and Wanla by 
tbe Shingela what is only opened for four or five months in the year. 
Cash revenue about R2,200 besides taxes in kind. 

This district is very impassable. [Aylmer.) 

LAMAYARU or LAMAYURtf— 

Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 11,520'. 

A halting-place, situated half-way between Kharbuand Nuria, on the route 
from Srinagar to Leh, and below the crest of the Fotu La which lies west 
of it. Tbe rest-house lies under two steep cliffs, on whose summit is 
perched a large monastery. It contains twenty monks [lama) and eight 
nuns [ehomu). “ Their superior is always appointed from Lhasa, but the rest 
are recruited in the country.” There is some cultivation here, a narrow strip 
lying for some length above tbe sloping valley bottom. When Moorcroft 
visited Ladak, there were said to be about 500 monks and nuns attached 
to this monastery. They do not all reside together, but are dispersed 
amongst the people. A road goes from here to Zanskar,—Padam, tbe capital, 
being eleven marches or 106 miles south. [Bellew — Moorcroft — Drew.) 

Cowley Lambert Bays : “ This place was certainly the most curious I 
had yet seen. It is built among sand and gravel rocks, the tops of which 
are everywhere surrounded by little gods' houses. The inhabitants' houses 
are built below these.” 

In 1888 tbe place with a few outlying bouses was said to contain 40 
houses, 10 ponies, 55 horned cattle, and 1,000 sheep and goats. [Aylmer.) 

LAMSA—Lat. 34° 56'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

A crest crossed between tbe Saser pass and tbe KarfwSl Diwan at 8 
miles from Tutiyaluk and 3 miles above Changlung. Ascent from tbe latter 
very steep. {Trotter.) 

LANAK PASS— Lat. 32° 48'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 18,100'. 

Lies 15 miles east of the southern end of the Tsomorari lake, and is 
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crossed on tlie route from Spit! to Changehenmo vui Harde. It is in the 
range forming the watershed between the tributaries of the Indus and 
the Sutlej. Dr. Thomson crossed it on the 18th September, from a camping 
ground (Dongan?) 5 miles from its western base and situated on the left 
bank of a stream flowing down from the pass. “From our encampment 
the mountains appeared easy of access and rounded in outline, and we com¬ 
menced the asoeut by a nearly level walk across the gravelly plain. At an 
elevation of over 16,000 feet the vegetation was quito alpine. After a 
mile we left the ravine (through which the stream flowed) and ascended to 
the open gently sloping ground on its left. The surface was, as usual, dry 
and gravelly. "VVe continued nearly parallel with the ravine, and crossed 
it again a little further on. It was not dry, and its steep, stony banks were 
covered with bushes of dama. Still gradually ascending, we crossed the 
ravine a third time, where its bed was upwards of 17,000 feet. Leaving 
it, the ascent became steeper as we advanced. A rounded ridge lay on the 
right, and wo rose nearer and nearer to its crest. The top of the pass was 
nearly level for several hundred yards, and covered with boulders, princi¬ 
pally granite. The.outline of the mountains was generally rounded, and 
they rose gradually in both directions above the pass. View on all sides 
extensive, but country barren. No villages or trees to be seen. Lake 
Tsomorari also not visible. No snow on the pass (September), but a steep 
mountain, half a mile to the right, was still covered with snow to at least 
600 feet below the level of the pass. The descent was at first gentle, bnt 
very soon became steep to the bottom of a valley in which a small stream 
was running,” Cunningham gives 18,746 as the elevation of the pass. 
(Thomson,) 

LANDRA—Lat. 33° 8'. Long 75° 14'. Elev. 

A much-scattered village in the province of Jamu, situated about 47 miles 
north-east of Jamu, on the road towards Ramban. It contains a fort 
of no great strength, built on the top of a spur, which juts out over a 
torrent which flows down through the village. The fort is an oblong 
structure, about 35 feet long by 80 feet broad, built of stones strength¬ 
ened by bands of timber, and roofed with mud on a layer of brushwood. 
At each corner, except the south-east, it has a bastion. The walls, which 
are loopholed, are highest on the west side, where they have an elevation 
of about 20 feet; on the north they are about 15 feet high. The east 
side overhangs the stream, and is inaccessible. The fort is commanded 
from a distance of about 800 yards to the east, and partially so at about 
60 yards to the north. The garrison is said to number eighteen sepoys; 
just outside the walls, near the banks of the torrent, there is a baoli 
of clear cold water. 

LANGA-LACHA —Vide “ Lachalang. ” 

LANGBUT LA— Vide “Riberang La.” 
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LANGKARESIltf—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A small village in the Uttar pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
zamfndars. It lies about half a mile south of Shalurah, to the west of the 
path leading from that place towards Sopur. The village contains a few 
trees, and is surrounded by rice cultivation, which is irrigated by a small 
stream. 

LANG-KARTZE or LANG KARCHU— Vide “Kartze." 

LANGRPtfRA—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 73° 34'. Elev. 

A small village containing a customs post, situated on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Mozafarabad, on the road 
towards Baramula. (Allgood.) 

LANKA—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 5,187'. 

The Lanka island, or Zaiua Lunk, lies on the south-eastern side of the 
Wular lake, near where the Jhelum enters it. This islet, which is the only 
one in the lake, is the subject of several traditions. According to one of 
these, the Wular once extended to the vicinity of Surabal,and the extent, 
therefore, to be traversed, exposed the boats to sudden gales of wind, and 
occasioned frequent loss of lives. To prevent such accidents, King Zein- 
ul-abdfu (who reigned in A.D. 1422, and was the eighth and most renown¬ 
ed of the b&dshahs or Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir) determined to form 
a half-way landing-place, and accordingly had ordered an immense pile of 
stone and rubbish, derived from the Hindu temples, which had been demo¬ 
lished, to be thrown into the water, and thus formed the substratum of the 
island, to which, in ridicule of Hindu tradition, he gave the name of Lanka. 
Another story is, that the capital of Kashmir formerly occupied the site 
now covered by the lake, but that it suddenly sank, and was submerged 
by some great convulsion of nature. Zein-ul-abdin, it is added, caused the 
lake to be explored for some relics of the catastrophe, and the buildings 
now on Lanka were constructed, by his orders, of fragments recovered from 
the water. 

The island is quadrangular in shape, covering about two acres; its 
longer sides, north and south, are about 95 yards long, and its shorter, 
which are east and west, about 75 yards; it is covered with trees, chiefly 
mulberries, many of which are entwined by grape vines. 

Some years ago the islaud was inhabited, but a fakir now lives there in 
dismal solitude. The surface of the water around is covered so thickly 
with the lotus and singhara plants, that the island can only be reached in 
a small light boat. 

A beautiful and extensive view may be bad from the Lauka island ; 
but in the later months of summer, mosquitoes swarm in this portion of 
the lake. (Moorcroft — Vigne — Ince — Growae.) 

LANKA LA —Vide “ Majisf.mik La." 
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LANKA PAMBAY—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A village situated at tbe east end of the Diosur pargana; it contains a few 
huts surrounded by some cultivation, and lies on the path leading towards 
the Briugliin—Lannor valley. 

LANKA ROCK ob PEAK—Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 77° 43'. Elev. about 19,000\ 
A boundary mark between Lahoul and Ladak, near Lingti, from whiota 
place to the summit is‘a steep, rough climb of over 4,000 feet. It is a most 
conspicuous object, and visible from almost every side. (Cayley.) 

LANNOR—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

This village is situated on the west side of the Bringhin-Lannor valley, a 
beautiful strath amid the mountains between the Diosur pargana and the 
ShAhabAd valley. It contains ten or twelve wooden houses, which are in 
a rather ruinous condition, besides two now brick buildings. There is an 
abundant supply of water from a small stream which flows down from the 
hills. 

LAOCHE LA —Fide “ Kiiardono Pass. ” 

LAPCHUK— 

“ The Lapchuk or Commercial embassy from LadAk to LhAsa i« believed to be of very 
old standing, and before tbe DogrA conquest it was probably the means of transmitting 
tribute as well a» of keeping np trade, but nowadays it has no political significance 
It wae established on its present footing in A.D. 1842, when a treaty between LadAk 
and LhAsa was made which determined the existing north-east frontier of LadAk and 
began the peaceful relations between the two States which have subsisted ever sioce. 
The arrangement is that every three years a kafila should leave LadAk for LhAsa, con¬ 
sisting of 370 horse or yak loads of goods, and conducted by a representative of tha 
maharAja chosen by the governor of LadAk. Tor just that number of loads ie earriage 
provided by tho LhAsa authorities from Garh to LhAsa on the outward journey, and from 
LhAsa to the first villages or encampments in LadAk on the return journey. The maha¬ 
rAja’s representative is always taken from a LadAk (Tibetan) family of ewinenoe, as no 
other person, not even a DogrA of high rank from tbe maharAja’s own oonrt, would he 
weloomed, probably indeed would not be received into the grand lama’s capita). The 
post of leader of the lapebuk, though held only for one turn, is much valued, as it 
generally enriches tbe family, between whom and tbe maharAja’s government the pro¬ 
fits of the trade are divided. The goods sent from LadAk are dried apricots, which 
constitute the most bulky part of the consignment, currants, saffron, kottzohin, and 
textile fabrics from European and Indian looms ; on the return the chief goods are ebawla > 
wool, and tea. Complimentary letters signed by the governor of LadAk are sent to the 
grand lama and his ministers, and to the beads of certain of tbe monasteries, and with 
eaoh of them goes a small present, the nature of whiob is laid down and does not vary. 
The embassy, which is absent nearly a year, brings back corresponding letters and 
gifts. Tbo leader transacts his business with the ministers, but pays ceremonial visits to 
tho grand lama. It appears that he ie always well treated, and that tbe arrangements 
for his journey are oavefully mado. Besides this triennial embassy, of which the last set 
out from T.adAk iu 1871, and the return compliments by LhAsa, there is a yearly kafila 
fvom Lh&sa, consisting also of 270 loads, for which carriage is found by tbe mabarAja’s 
government within his border, the reason for this additional party being that as only 
about a quarter of the whole route lies in the maharAja’s territories, and as the cost of 
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carriage fall* heavier in proportion on the Tibetan government, the latter looke to re* 
imbune itself by a more frequent venture. The same formalities are observed on either 
aide in regard to thia,aa to tbe triennial embassy." (GirdUttone.) 

“ Hut in addition to the.presents," writes Mr. Elias, “ taken by the 

lapchok from LadAk, he is also provided with the following, which be pays to the 
treasurer of LhAsa:— 

Co.'s S 

10 bags gold dust, value R8 each . . . .80 

11 seer* of saffron ....... 60 

5 pieces native cloth, each of a separate colonr, value 

about itl each ..6 

Total . 136 

“ These three items are known a* tahtal, or ground tax, and a receipt is given for them 
by tbe treasurer, which tbe lapchuk brings back to the waxfr of LadAk. 

" It is difficult to estimate precisely how far the tahtal paid or presented to tbe 
treasurer of LhAsa is regarded by ths Tibetan authorities as natar or tribute ; bat by tbe 
government of Kashmir it is csrtaiuly looked upon in tbe light of a present of ceremoDy 
ouly, aud as a return for the provisions, Ac., with which the agent and his party are 
supplied during a part of their stay in LbAaa. Further, the last of my informants on 
this subject (the man who acted as lapchuk to LhAsa in 1877-78) says that no mention 
is made of tho Min Bar jagfr, either in presenting the tahtal to the treasurer or tbe 
presents to any of the other authorities. Tbe treasurer is a servant of the native gov¬ 
ernment, and is appointed by the Deva Jung, or great lama, not by the Chinese officials, 
and his receipt sets forth that the tahtal has been paid into the Deva Jnng's treasury. 

“The faota (1) of the treasurer giving a formal receipt, while the other recipients 
of presents give none, (2) that he tends no retnrn present, and (3) that the word 
tahtal means literally * laud tax. ’ would be reasons in favour of regarding the present or 
payment made to the LhAsa treasurer as tribute paid by ths mahsrAja's government to 
Chinese Tibet. But against this must be placed the following considerations : (1) that 
so far as those best acquainted with the contents of the agreement of 1842 are aware, no 
mention it made of tribute in return for tbe Min Sar jsgir ; (2) that tahtal of similar 
value, Ac., was given by the lapehuks for many years before the agreement was made; 
and (3) that in those (third) years when no lapchuk goes to LbAsa, no tahtal is paid by 
the mah&rAja’s government, though the revenue of the jsgir is collected as nsual. 

“ The distinction between presents of ceremony or friendship on tbe one hand, aud 
tribute as a sign of dependence or vassalage on tbe other, is frequently very loosely drawn 
by Asiatios, and the names of their tares, duties, Ac., do not always designate accurate¬ 
ly the purpose for which they are levied. Thus, as far as 1 am able to jndge from such 
enquiries as I have made, I am inclined to think that neither tho presents nor the tahtal 
seut by the maharija's government to the LhAsa authorities can rightly be regarded as 
tribute (or nazar) oither for tbe Min Sar jaglr or for any other consideration ; and fur¬ 
ther, that the Min Sar jagfr is viewed by tbe LhAsa authorities as a local matter con¬ 
cerning the Oartok province only, and entirely separate from the agreement regarding 
the lapchuk." 

Mr. Henvey, the officer on special duty, however, remarked 

“ Whatever the Kashmiris may think of tbe tahtal and presents, 1 have no doubt 
that the Chinese regard them as tribute." 

The Minsar village belonged to the raj4 of Ladak, who was conquered by 
the DogrAs, who thus became owners of Minsar. But the rajA of Lndak 
probably paid tribute to Lhasa for this village, and now the Dogras have 
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to send a triennial mission of Lad skis, just as we Lave to send a Burmese 
envoy to Pekin, (liamsay.) 

LAR— 

A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj division ; it comprises the 
western portion of the Sind valley. The tahsil station is at Arats. 

LAR—Lat. 32° 35'. Long. 75° 51'. Etev. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the top of the spur 
above the left bank of the Cliil stream, about 9 miles north of Basaoli. 
There is a good deal of cultivation about the place. 

LARCH—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 74 15’. Elev. 

A village situated near the left bank of the Mawar river, on the path 
leading from Sopur towards the Karnao valley by the Tutmari Gall. 

LARDO—Lat. 34.° 14' Long. 77° 11'. Elev. 

A small village of three or four houses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
Rardari of Saspul (Ladak). Just above here the Indus is crossed by a 
shaky bridge. A road leads from Lardo to the Zanskar valley via the 
Spangling pass, which Ward says is not open before June 15th. {Aylmer.) 

LARIA—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Tral valley, situated at the north-eastern extremity of 
Awdntipur wudar, or table-land, on the path from Sursu towards Tral. It 
contains a masjid, and twenty houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a 
dum, and a paudit. There is much rice cultivation about the village. 

LARIKPtfR—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village and ghat situated on the left bank of the Jhelura, a few miles 
south-west of Awantipur. 

LARUN—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A large village in the Nowbug valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, rather more than a mile south of Nowbug ; it contains two masjids 
and fifteen houses disposed in three clusters. There is a considerable 
amount of rice cultivation about the village, 

LASHIPUTHAR—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 75 19'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated on the left bauk of the Nichinai stream, near its con¬ 
fluence with the Sind, about a mile north-west of the Sonamarg; it con¬ 
tains three houses, surrounded by a little cultivation. 

LASIR MOU PASS— Vide " Thanglasgo Pass." 

LATAPtfR—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the Sonakrund table-land, on the right 
bauk of the Jhcluin, a few miles south-east of Pampur; it contains a masjid, 
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and about fifteen houses inhabited by zamindars. Saffron is extensively 
cultivated on the plateau between this village and Pampur, 

This village is the representative of the ancient Lalitpura, founded by 
King Lalitaditya (A.D. 693 to 729). 

There is nothing actually on the spot, beyond its name, to indicate its 
history; but at the neighbouring village of Ladu, which lies about 3 
miles north-east by a good, broad, ievel'patb, there are ruins of two temples. 
( Growse .) 

LATCHIPUEA—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachin district, situated in the valley some miles north 
of Gingl. There is said to be a path from this village into the Karnao 
valley. 

LATHtt PASS—Lat. 35° 34'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 

A much-used pass between Gor and the Sai valley. It is used by both 
men and cattle, but is closed by snow from December to March. It issues 
from the mountains at Damot in the Sai valley. It may be reckoned 
as two days' journey from Gor to Damdfc. Water and firewood are pro¬ 
curable en route, but there is no wood below Sulat or above the cave of 
Boto Banial. North of the Lathu pass and to the left of the stream are 
three big caves. One is called Dobai Har£i, the other Boto Banial, the 
third Naro Banial. Dobai Harai is close to left bank of the Lathu stream, 
at about 50 or 60 feet above tbe foot of mountain. It can shelter 200 
goat*, and is so used iu summer. Boto Banial is situated about 1 mile 
north of Dobai Harai, and about 800 feet west of Lathu stream, and nearly 
100 above the foot of mountain. Shelter for 150 goats. Naro Banial lies 
less than half a mile north of Boto Banial, about 300' above the base of 
the mountain: it is tbe largest of the three eaves, accommodating 1,000 
goats. The path to each of these caves ascends from the stream, and that 
to Naro Banial is rather difficult: there is no access from any other side, 
the hills being steep and precipitous. ( Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

LAZGUN PASS —Fide “Digar La.” 

LEH—Lat. Lon r '. Elev. 

A kardari or collectorate < the province of Ladak. It contains ten villages, 
the principal ones being Lffii, Phiaug, Pitak, and Sobu. Stok, the large 
village opposite Leh, belongs to this kardari, but forms the jagfr of the 
heir of the ex gyalpo of Ladak. 

The total reveuue is over 6,000 rupees in cash, besides considerable 
taxes in kind. 

The mean height is about 11,000'. There is only asingle'crop of wheat, 
barley, peas, and beans. The number of fruit trees (apricots and apples) 
is very limited. Vegetables grow well if properly looked after. {Aylmer.) 
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LEH—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 77° 37'. Eley. 11,638'. 

The capital town of Ladak; is situated about 8 miles from the right 
bank of the Indus, at the apex of a triangular-shaped valley that rises gra¬ 
dually as it recedes from the river. The town lies about 1,000 feet above 
the river, and occupies the slope, and surrounds the base of a low spur 
on the east side of the valley, while the centre and west side are occupied 
by extensive tracts of cultivation. The fields rise in terraces and are 
watered by little rills drawn from a stream which flows down the centre of 
the valley. The streets are disposed without any order, and form a most 
intricate labyrinth, and the houses are built contiguously. A good baz£r 
bas, however, been built by the Dogras. “ Entering from the direction 
of Kashmir, we pass through a small gateway and find ourselves in a long 
wide, and straight bazSr, the houses being regularly built and uniformly 
whitewashed. The most conspicuous building is the royal palace of 
the former gyalpo, a fine-looking building, 250 feet in length and 
several stories in height. The outer walls have a considerable slope, as their 
thickness] diminishes rapidly with their increase of height. The upper 
stories are furnished with long, open balconies, and the walls are pierced 
with a considerable number Ol windows. The beams of the roof are 
supported on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks painted in 
various patterns on tho outside. The building is substantial and plain." 

Outside the town are several plantations of willow and poplar trees, 
which make good camping grounds. Small hamlets are scattered over the 
cultivated portion of the valley, and about a mile south-west of the town is 
a fort built by the Dogra conquerors on the banks of the Leh rivulet. 

The fort consists of a maiu wall about 25 feet high, square in trace, with 
bastions at the corners and in the centre of the sides. From outside to 
outside this is about 300 feet. The bavraek-rooms and stores are built 
against this main wall inside in two stories. 

The walls are loopholed and small guns can be placed in the bastions. 
In the centre of the inner court is a low building. 

There is an outer loopholed wall 12 or 15 feet from the main wall, and 
outside this again is a dry ditch with masonry escarp and counterscarp. It 
could be flooded fairly easily. 

These walls are built of sun-dried bricks and are musket-proof. 

The armament consists of six short old guns, about 24 inches bore. 
There are no sher-bachas to he seen. The garrison consists of twenty 
artilley-men, a company of regulars and some irregulars. 

The place is often used as a prison. 

It is somewhat out of repair. 

It would be difficult to assault, but could offer no resistance against a 
field-gun. 

It is commanded within a mile by the hills to the west. 

The accompanying sketch is only approximate. (Aylmer.) 
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Johnson and Ney Elias reckon the population o£ Leh at about 2,500 in 
winter, and 3,000 to 3,500 in summer. It consists of Ladakfs, Kashmiri 
aud Turki merchants {most of the latter are only settled here a short time, 
returning to Yarkand after having disposed of their goods). There is also 
a hybrid class called Argons, mostly of Kashmiri and Ladakf parentage, 
Wazir Rodha Kishen said that in 1888 the number of houses was 400: 
the number of shops in the bazar was 130, of which fifty remained open all 
tho year round; the remainder were open during the months of July, 
August, and September. 

The foreign commerce of Ladak is principally one of transit with 
the town of Leh for a sole mart or en trepOt. The different lines of traffic from 
Ydrkand, Chinese Tibet, Kashmir, and the Panjab, meet here. Prior to 
1868 traders were much oppressed by the exactions and heavy duties levied 
by the Ladak officials. For the purpose of developing Central Asian 
trade, 'a commercial treaty was concluded in 1870 between the Govern, 
ment of India and the Maharaja of Kashmir. Since then a Joint Com¬ 
missioner is appointed annually by each government, vested with certain 
powers. They remain in Ladak during the trading season, and look after 
the interests of the traders from different countries, and settle disputes, &c. 

The population of Leh varies greatly, as during the trading season there 
is a great influx of merchants from the Panjab, Kashmir, and Kashgaria, 
the traders from the south generally exchanging their goods with the men 
from the north, so that, as a rule, the same trader does not go right through 
from the Panjab to Yarkand. The traders arrive about July and most have 
left by November. The late Mr. Dalgleish, however, left Leh with a 
caravan of goods for Yarkand in December 188:1, and made a successful 
journey across, but the dangers of so late a start from Leh are considerable. 
As a rule, the traders do not keep their ponies or mules in Leh, but send 
them down to Shushot on the Indus, where there is very good grazing 
during tho summer mouths. 

Very good lucerne grass is grown at Leh and neighbouring villages, 
and is in great demand for ponies. There is a travellers'’ bangalow next to 
the British Joint Commissioner’s house, ( Aylmer — Manifold.) 

Four roads lead from Leh to Yarkand across the Ka afcoram range, 
for the Changcbenmo routes can, in an extended sense, be regarded as 
branches of the main line of traffic; indeed, it sometimes happens that a por¬ 
tion of a caravan, consisting of mules, parts company with the main body 
consisting of ponies, at Aktagh, near Sh&hidula, and proceeds to Ladak 
via Changchenmo, while the latter comes down the main route; the 
Karakoram may be therefore considered to be crossed by— 

(a) The road leading from Leh across the Khardong pass, up the val- 

_ , ley of the Nur>r£ river, and thence across 

* Thu ia tho ordinary summer route. thc Sager and Karakoram passes to 

Shahidula.* 
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* Thia h the winter route for euch time 
as the Digar pass is open. There \e also a 
road from Digitr to the Nubra valley, and 
this is the summer route for such tirao as 
the Khardong is closed. 

f This is the winter route when the Di- 
gnr pnsa ia closed. It is along this route 
that Mr. Shaw advocated the construction 
of an all-the-year*round road. 


(d) Thfi road leading 1 from L6h 

X This is the old Chantrchenmo route. 

§ This is the western Changchenmo route 
discovered by Dr. Cayley. 

or from the Lingzithang plain dowr 


(4) The road leading from Leh 
across the Digar pass into the valley of 
the Shyok river, and thence across the 
Karakoram pass to SMhidula.* 

(f) The road leading from Leh up 
the valley of the Indus, and thence 
across the Changla pass and to Shyok 
village and up the Shyok valley to the 
Karakoram pass and Shahidula.f 
up the valley of the Indus, and theneo 
across the Changla pass to Tankse, 
and over the Changchenmo and Lingzi¬ 
thang plains of Aktfigh and Shahidula.J 
to the valley of the Karakash river to 


Shfiliidula.§ 

According to Mr. Shaw the direct route over the Karakoram via Nubra 
was much more difficult than the blanch route through Changchemmo via 
the Karakash river and Karatagh pass to Wuhab Jilga. He wrote:— 

“ Beyond the Indus there are two sets of roads to Ydrkand, which may be classed 
under tho heads of the Karakoram line and Changchenmo line. When I had the honour, 
in 18(19, of submitting to His Excellency the Viceroy a memorandum on the routes, the 
comparison lay between the old or Karakoram route aud that vid Changchenmo across 
tho high plateaux of Lingzithang aud tho Soda plain. Now, however, a new and more 
eligible route has been pointed out by Dr. Cayley and followed by Mr. Forsyth’s return¬ 
ing party from Yarkand. If the first-explored Changchenmo road was preferable to the 
old Karakoram one, there can be no doubt that the line taken by Dr. Cayley and Mr, 

Forsyth is distinctly superior. 

The superiority of the latter ronte .... 
Digar, 17,930 ft.; may be thus summed up. Instead of four high 
passesll (two of them covered with glaciers 
and three minor, though difficult ones, we have 
four passes altogether,^ which are on a par with 
the easiest of those by the old route, and on 
from the " LadiS 110,16 w bi i: h are snow or ice to be found ill 

the summer. Instead of the.difficult and danger¬ 
ous fords of the Shyok (at only one of whioh a 
boat can boused),** we have no water higher than the knee to cross. Instead of four and a 


|| (1) Khariton*, 17.900 ft.; 
or Changla, 17,500 ft. 

(2) Baser, 17.820 ft. 

(3) Karakoram, 18,550 ft. 

(4) Suget, 17.810ft. 

f m Chaogla, 17,590 ft. 

(2) Marsemlb, 18,400, ft. 

(3) Changlang, 18,910 ft. 
(4> Knratagh, 17,710 ft. 

The heights given are taken 
Gazetteer.'* 


** On the summer route the Shyok is crossed 
only twice, vie,, once between Khardong or 
Digar and Satti* and once again at north base of 
the Baser pass. At the former place a ferry¬ 
boat has been in use for a long time. At the 
latter place a ferry-boat was started by Mr. EliaB 
in 1882 or 1883. Both boats are now in use. 
The boatmen are paid out of the Joint Commis¬ 
si oners* fund. The Baser toatmen get -R.9Q per 
season, the Hatti boatmen R0O per season. The 
ferry-boats do not carry baggage animals ; these 
have to swim, but even during the time the 
Shyok is In flood, vie., July and August, they 
are very seldom drowned in the attempt; they 
aro wnshed away and land lc.ver down the 
Htream. 

In the winter the Shyok is frozen over. Mr, 
Shaw's remark must have been applied to the 
winter route during the first and last mouth it 
Ik open, when tho Ice has not formed or has 
broken. Then the Shyok has to be fordeif fro- 
fluently, and this is at places very dangerous. 


half days from grass to grass.the 

new route has first one camp without grass, and 
after an interval of four days one or possibly 
two more.on whioh occa¬ 

sions alone there is a chance of the horses going 
an entire day withoutgrazing ...... 

The difference in point of roughness and labori¬ 
ousness between the two routes cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by a contrast of numbers , . . , 

It must, moreover, be remembered that the old 
route passes through gorges where it is difficult, 
and over glacier passes where it is impossible, 
to keep the voad iu order, while the course of 
the other is chiefly over plains or through wide 
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Villages.While firmly believing in the superiority of the improved 

Changchenmo line over the old route, one must admit that traffio is the only final and 
decisive test in comparing two roads. With equal artificial advantages the beet of the 

routes will certainly, in the end, be picked out by those who habitually use them. 

But we are far from having reached that stage yet. Not a single native caravan has 
yet traversed the latest line vid Changchenmo .... There has not yet been time 
for them to do so .... Thus the only Changchenmo ronte aa yet practically 
known to merchants is that which the neglect of certain Kashmir officials strewed with 
the dead bodies of some 200 horses during Mr. Forsyth’s upward march .... But 
even setting aside this terrible and unnecessary mortality, the state of all the new routes 
up to the present season has been this. Each merchant and caravan has had to discover 
the route afresh, partly assisted, it is true, by hearsay descriptions, and partly by half- 
obliterated traces of predecessors. In those wind-swept regions of shifting sand or of 
gravel, there are no marks to direct the traveller, who mast feel his way along, nearly at 
random. Even if he succeed in taking the right line, it is odds but he misses the right 
camping ground, near the grassy side-valley or hill-slope, which affords the only chance 
of grazing for his cattle for the next 20 miles .... Let ns compare this with 
the case of the well-known old route by the Karakoram, where custom has made the 
traders at home in every yard of the way. Each blade of grass within grazing distance 
contributes to the support of the animals. Camping grounds are so arranged as to make 
the most of the few advantages of the road. It is obvious that until the traders’ know, 
ledge of the new route in some measure comes up to their knowledge of the old, the 
former will not have a fair chance. For this purpose both road and camping grounds 
must either be distinguished by unmietakeable and permanent marks (a difficult thing 
in such a country), or else each party must he accompanied by men thoroughly acquaint* 
ed with the route . . . . Again, another point on which the artificial advantages are 
• The two oases differ, and it la duuhtful whether not equal is the assistance afforded to the 

caravans by tho country people. The men 
of Nubrd reap an annual harvest by sending 
their yaks, with provisions, across the Saser 
pass to meet the traders . . . . On the 
new route this mutually advantageous traffio 
has not yet sprung up,* and the losses incur¬ 
red by the villagers whose cattle were em¬ 
ployed .... 1870 will not encourage 
them to begin. Again, till such time as the 
Tankse and Pangong t people find out tho 
advantage of doing it themselves, the Joint 
Commissioners must take their place in providing supplies in the Changchenmo 

valley.J . . . . In short, it seems that wo 
have the choice between an inferior but 
frequented road, and a superior but uu- 
developed and (at present) unfrequented 
road. If the Joint Commissioners are eon- 
fined to the former, the trade loses tho 
prospective advantages promised by the adoption of a better line. If the latter is 
exclusively chosen, thoir jurisdiction would, at least for some years, be confined to an 
empty tract, while the trade would be flowing unprotected through a parallel channel. 
One horn of the dilemma is entirely avoided, and the other partially, by fixing on a line 

which, while taking in the whole of the 
§ The to a of Leh is. I presume, referred to. q, etler route< also includes the terminus,§ 

or a most important point of the old and usual road. At the same time, it would prob. 
ably be wise to reserve liberty of changing on to the other road if at a future time it 
be found that the great test of traffic withholds its sanction from the new route.” 
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Buch a traffio would spring up on tho Changchenmo 
route. 

In the cane of the Karakorum route wo have the 
Sneer pass close to the tow-lying and fertile valley 
of Nubra, and there are villages and cultivated lands 
ffO miles beyond Ldh and within 2 d miles of the Baser 
pass. 

On the Changchenmo line, villages and cultivation 
cease a few miles above Tankse, which is 55 miles 
from Leh, There is a small patch of cultivation at 
Lukuug on the Paogong lake, but for practical pur« 
poses the country beyond Tankse mny be said to be 
uninhabited, save by a few Tartar shepherds, who 
wander about from place to place grazing their cattle. 

t Village od south side of Pangong lake, about 
or 15 miles from Lukung camping ground. 


t The provision of supplies along a regularly fre« 
qnented road is a mere matter of time and money, 
but the point for consideration i«, could supplies be 
furnished along the Changchenmo route at prices 
which traders could afford to pay, t.e., without re* 
solving not to como again by that road ? I am in¬ 
clined to think they could not, at any rate at places 
more distant than Gogra. 
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The Karakoram route is, however, preferred by most traders. It 
has the great advantage of shortness from Ldb to Shahidula vid the 
Khardong-Saser passes, being 340 miles; while via Cliangchenmo the 
distance is 316 miles, and where grain has to be carried for the feed of 
animals thi is of the utmost consideration. The only people who really use 
the Changchenmo route are the Panjab mule-men, who do not feed their 
animals on gram, but let them subsist on such grass as they can pick up; 
the mass of trade is, however, carried on ponies, and they being fed on gram, 
distance becomes of primary consideration. On this route traders are 
obliged to hire yaks to carry their loads over the Kbardong (glacier) 

pass.* These yaks are hired at Leh 
and discharged at Kbardong village. 


* In the middle of gammer, when the Digar 
pass is free from aoow, they might go vid 
Digar instead of via Khardong, but the Digar 
ia very steep on the L6h side, and, aa a matter 
of fact, trader* always prefer, if possible, to go 
by Khardongto liireyiks for the two marches 
between L6b and Khardong village. 


and the hire paid is R2 per yak. 
Prom Khardong to Changlung (or 
NubrX) the road is fairly easy; the 
next two marches, viz., to Tutyalak 
over the Changlung pass (also called KarAwal Diwan), and to the Shyok 
river, over the Saser pass, are long, hard marches. Laden horses can 

t The Saser glacier ia not very difficult for P as8 over this l'Oad,'f but, as 

horses to croaa,as it ia not very steep, and is a rule, traders wish to Spare their 
covered with snow. „ , .. , 

horses as tar as possible, so that 
they may be better able to endure the fatigues of tho onward journey 
from the Shyok to Shahidula. For this reason yaks are hired at Panamikb, 
one march on tlid^Leh side of Changlung, which is a very small village, 
where yaks are not obtainable. 

For the journey from Panamikb to the Shyok the hire is R4 per yak. 
It may, the efore, be considered that in going by the summer road, K6 per 
horse-load is expended on yak hire between Leh and the Murghi nala. 
When coming from Yarkand to Leh the case is different, for no yaks 
remain for hire at the Murghi nala, and traders are therefore obliged to 
make their horses carry their loads over the Saser pass; but on arrival at 
Khardong village, they hire yaks at S3 each to carry their goods to Leh. 
Thus the total expenditure on yak hire for the double journey to and from 
Yarkand vid the Saser route is R8 per horse-load, [liamtay.) 


LEH PASS —Vide “ Khardong Pass.’* 

For details of trade, vide Trade Reports. [Cunningham—Drew—Cayley.) 

LEHINDAJAR —Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A small village inhabited by Gujars, situated on the mountains on the 
west side of the Dachinpara pargana, on the Bhugmur path leading into the 
Trfil valley. 


LELAM—Lat. 34° 39'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, almost opposite Karen, It contains five houses. There 
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Are algo two bouses surrounded by fields on the path below the village; 
this hamlet is called Kaser, and is the highest point where rice cultivation 
is met with in the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

LEPTRA— 

A valley, the southern prolongation of the basin of the Tsomorari lake. 
(F»'de“PiR8A River.” (//. Strachey.) 

LERI—Lat. 83° 87'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Kotli district, lying about 9 miles north of that town 
on the road to Punch. It possesses a very fine spring, which rises in a baoli 
by the side of the path, from which a considerable rivulet is formed. 
There are about twenty-five houses in the village, the inhabitants being all 
Muhammadans. Dry crops, including a little cotton, are grown. 

LIDAR— 

The Lidar, or the “ Yellow ” river, is formed by two mountain torrentB 
which, flowing from the north and north-east, unite near the village of 
Palgam, lat. 34°, long. 75° 22'. The'eastern stream trickles from the snow 
on the southern slopes of the Panjtami mountains, and, as the Gratinpura, 
flows iuto the Shisha N£g, which is connected with another small lake called 
the Zamti Nig, fed by a glacier; from this latter lake the peculiar white 
colouring matter of the Lidar seems to be derived Leaving the 
Shisha Nig the stream flows in a westerly direction, joiniug the northern 
branch, which rises on the northern slopes of the Gwashbrari, or Kolaho, 
mountain, and is joined by a stream flowing from the Tar Sar and Chanda 
Sar. After the junction of these torrents, just south of the village 
of Palgam, the river flows on a rapid and unnavigable Btream in a south¬ 
westerly direction, separating the parganas of Dachinpara on the right 
bank from Kaurpara on the left. In its passage through the lower part of 
the valley, the river separates into numerous channels, and on gaining the 
vicinity of Islamabid, its rapidity ceases with the rockiness of its bed, 
and at the places of junction with the Jhelum, just north of that town, its 
dull and muddy streams are scarcely less than that of the Jhelum itself. 
(Figne — Montgomerie —/ace.) 

LIDAR— 

This valley opens into the south-east end of the Kashmfi valley, giving 
passage to a river of the same name. It extends in a northerly direction 
from near Islamabad to Palgam, a distance of about 22 miles, and 
includes the parganas of Dachinpara and Kaurpara. At PalgSm the valley 
divides into two defiles, which stretch obliquely : one towards the north-west, 
pointing towards the Sind valley, which may, it is said, be reached by a 
footpath following the course of the Lidarwat stream; the other towards 
the north-east, leading up to the Shisha Nag, and the sacred cave of 
Amrn&th. 

At its lower end the valley is 3 or 4 miles wide, hut at its upper 
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end only a few hundred yards; it is bounded on both sides by mountains! 
■which are increasingly lofty, especially in its upper half, and, when the 
altitude admits of it, they are covered with dense forest. Cultivation does 
not extend beyond 3 miles north of Palgdm. There is a road along the 
valley, which follows the left bank of the river as far as Palgam, and 
then takes the eastern defile towards the Shfsha Nag and the Amrnath 
cave. This path is practicable for ponies, and is yearly traversed by 
pilgrims of both sexes, some of whom are very decrepit. 

It is possible, though a matter of some difficulty, to reach the Sind 
valley from the Amrnath cave, by following the course of the Panjtarni 
stream, but only in the early spring when the snow-bridges are firm. 

Jacquemont states that he found copper ore in the Lidar valley. 
( Vigne — Cunningham.—Montgomerie — Ince.) 

LIDAR KHOL— 

The torrents which form this stream take their rise on the slopes of the 
mountains bounding the south-eastprn extremity of the Kashmir valley, 
uniting near the village of Lagmar. The stream then flows in a southerly 
direction through a narrow valley, emptying itself into the Chandra 
Bhaga, lat. 83° 9', long. 75° 32', a few miles west of Doda. The Lidar 
Khol is not fordable south of Lagmar; the road from Doda to Ramban 
crosses it by a katlal bridge at the village of Ganiki, and there are similar 
bridges at the villages of Kavoti, Manzami, beneath Lagmar and Borkan, 
and at Gay, on the eastern branch j there is also a rough bridge of the 
tangeri description between the villages of Kai and Gotala. The district 
drained by the stream is called the Siraz valley ; it is principally inhabited 
by Hindus, and is said to form part of the Ramban pargana. 

LIDARMONT—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75° 11'. Kiev. 

A village and ghat situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 
miles north-west of Islamabad, just above the junction of the southernmost 
branch of the Lidar. 

LIDARWAT—Lat 34° 10'. Long. 75° 17'. Kiev. 9,500', approx. 
The name given to that portion of the valley of the Lidar river which is 
situated near its source, at the junction of the stream which Hows from the 
Tar Sar and Chanda Sar. The valley here opens out and is in places 
densely wooded. Above is the valley of Kolahoi, and to the west there are 
routes to the Sind valley, aud also to Trahal and Pampur. {Wingate.) 

LIKAR—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 

A village of seventy or eighty houses in the kardari of Saspul (Ladak). 
It is situated on a torrent of the same name, which joins the Indus just 
above the village of Saspul. There is a monastery here built three hundred 
years ago, which contains cue hundred monks and nuns, and belongs to 
the yellow-capped sect of lamas {Aylmer.) 
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LIKOIIE—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 77° 58'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, a few miles above Upshi, 
and about 40 miles above Leh. The road from here to Leh for the first 
4 miles is not practicable for laden animals. It crosses two lofty spurs 
by a succession of stone steps rudely put together. Four miles above the 
village, the Indus is crossed by a rickety wooden bridge, which is gener¬ 
ally washed away in summer. ( Reynolda — Aylmer.) 

LILAIIAR—Lat. 33° 57'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Awantipurand 
Pampur. 

LILAM—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north end of the Maehipura pargana. The 
founder of this most flourishing village was Sirfraz Khan, a native of 
Yusafzai, who was in the service of Shaikh Ghulam Pin, and first settled 
in Lilam in A.D. 1846, when the whole of the neighbourhood was a 
jungle. ( Montgomerie .) 

LIMBAR—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachin district, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
above the right bank of the Jhelum. There is a footpath from 
this village leading over the bills into the Karnao valley. 

LIMSORA—Lat. 33 c 9'. Long. 74° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Riasi district, situated some miles north-east of that 
town j it lies in the jungle near the left bank of the Chenab, which is 
crossed by a rope bridge to the north of the village, below Kubhi, 
[Vigrie.) 

LINGTI or SARCHU—Lat. 32° 55'. Long. 77° 33'. Elev. 

A camping ground at the junction of the Yunara and Lingti streams. 
It is passed on the route from Kulu to Leh, and lies about 11 miles 
north-east of the Bara Lacha pass, on the boundary between Lahoul and 
Ladak. No rest-house or supplies of any sort. 

The Phalang Danda, another boundary mark near here, is called 
Lingti by the people of Kulu. (Fide “ Phalang Danda.”) 

LINGTI PLAINS— 

Lie above Lingti, and though presenting a fine level expanse of grass, with 
abundance of fuel (dama or Tibetan furze), have no surface water, and 
cannot be irrigated, so that in this dry climate cultivation would be 
impossible. [Cayley,) 

LINGTI STREAM— 

Rises near the Bara Lacha pass, and following south-east joins the Yunam 
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river a little below tbe Phalang Danda, and close to Hie Lingti (or Sarchu) 
camping ground. 

The junction is on the borders of Lad air and Lahoul. (Cayley.) 

LINGZITHANG PLAIN or AKSAI CHIN—General Elev. 17,300'. 

A barren, elevated, and uninhabited region, lying between the range that 
runs parallel with the Changehenmo valley on the north and the Lokh- 
zung range. Portions of it are crossed by the three routes leading from 
the Changehenmo to the Karakash valley. (Fide “ Routes.”) 

Near the Nischu camp the plateau has an elevation of 18,630 feet. 
The plains are undulating, the hills being low, and with such easy slopes 
that a horse may be galloped over them anywhere. (Johnson) It bears 
traces of having been the bed of a large lake, and at present contains 
two salt lakes, which in July covered areas of about 16 and 60 square 
miles respectively, and are probably much larger in April and May on the 
melting of the snows. 

The burtsi or wild lavender { Ademisia) is the only vegetation, and 
that is not found abundantly. It is used both for fuel and fodder. The 
only animal usually seen here is the Tibetan antelope, though the wild yak 
may also be found in places. Mirages are frequently visible. 

A high wind begins to blow almost daily at 10 a.m. from the west 
or south-west. It increases to a hurricane towards the afternoon, then 
gradually subsides, and by midnight the air is again still. Travellers have 
not unfrequently been killed by this wind, which at times is so cold as to 
destroy vitality in a very short time. In addition to this, both men and 
cattle suffer very much from the rarity of the air. Drew says that “the 
plain extends north and south for 16 or more miles, and that the dis¬ 
tance from west to east must be 50 or 60 miles. On the south are the 
low sloping bills lying north of the Changehenmo valley, on the west are 
bolder hills and even snowy peaks; in these there is a gap leading down 
to the Shyok river. The Lokhzung range is the northern boundary. 
This begins on the west with two peaks between 21,000 and 21,000, and 
continues at from 18,000 to 19,000 feet, a range of irregular hills, steep, 
rocky, and peaked. To the east-south-east the plain at first seems bound¬ 
less, but again from some points summits of mountains become visible, 
which probably belong to an enclosing ridge.” On the 12th September 
the plain was white with snow. 

“ The soil is all clay, covered with flinty stones and rough agates. ” Not 
a vestige of grass. 

LIRROW—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A small village situated near the light bank of the .Veshau, about 8 
miles west of Kulgam. (luce.) 

LISI—Lat 33° IP. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A bamlet in Kishtwar, containing but two huts inhabited by Hindus. It 
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is situated on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Lidar K.hol, close to 
Bagu. 

LISStf—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A village situated in a small, well-wooded valley, which opens into the east 
side of the Nowbug Nai, a little north of the village of Nowbug. It con¬ 
tains two houses, and is watered by a torrent from the hills. 

LITTAR— 83° 49'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village situated in the Showra pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. 

It lies to the north of the Zainapur wudar, on the left bank of the 

Rembiara, 

LOANG—Lat. 32° 46'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated above the right bank of the 

Siowa river, about midway between Bani and Sertal Marg, the encamping 
ground at the foot of the southern slopes of the Chatardhar pass. The 
village, which lies under the mountains at some distance from the river, 
contains about thirteen houses inhabited by a mixed population of Hindus and 
Muhammadans. There are some trees about the village, and plenty of 
space for encamping; supplies are procurable, and water is obtained from a 
stream. Tbe village contains two small Hindu temples shaded by a stunted 
chunar tree; one is dedicated to the Diota Basku, and the other and larger 
to Sib Baba Adam, the father of mankind. 

LOCHAN on LOTS AM—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 77° 18'. Elev. 

A village of six houses situated on the right bank of the Pasbkyum river 
(or Wakha-chu), and passed between Kavgil and Shergol on the route from 
Srinagar to Leh. The river here scoops its way through a narrow passage in 
the serpentine rocks. Path near village narrow and difficult. ( Bellew .) 

LOHAT—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

There are two villages of this name in Upper Drawar, Hairi or Upper 
Lohat, and Bani Tali or Lower Lohat. They are both situated on the left 
bank of a considerable torrent, which flows into the Kisban Ganga river. 
The lower village lies on the right bank of the river, just north of the conflu¬ 
ence of this torrent, on the path leading up the valley. The upper village 
is said to be distant about 4 kos from the lower, and contains a masjid 
and twelve houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a blacksmith, and a 
carpenter. In Tali Lohat there are only two houses, surrounded by a long 
strip of cultivation on the river-bank. The encamping ground lies on the 
right bank of the torreut, near a mill; the space is confined, but pleasantly 
shaded by trees; some caves in the rocks forming the bank of the Kishan 
Ganga would afford a considerable amount of shelter. The torrent which 
flows by these villages is called tbe Bussok stream; it is not fordable, but is 
crossed by a kadal bridge at Tali Lohat. There is said to be another bridge 
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at the upper village, and a third at the Munnar Dok or pasturage, still 
higher up the valley. 

A path leading into the Kaghan valley by the Jotari pass, lies up the 
course of this stream, by which it is said the village of Burrawai may be 
reached in four marches, at such times as the pass is practicable. 

LOKHZUNG or LAK-ZANG, the “EAGLE'S NEST”— 

Lat. 85° 1'. Long. 79° 81'. Elev. 17,200'. 

A camping ground on the most easterly of the routes leading from the 
Changeherimo valley to the Karakash, On a solitary rock about 200 feet 
high Dr. Henderson saw the remains of an enormous nest, “probably of 
some raptorial bird, for the ground underneath was covered with fragments 
of bone, &c., &c.” A little water, fuel, and grass here. Thermometer fell 
at night to 7° F. on the .'.5th July. The camp is situated in a valley in 
the Lokhzung range. Montgomerie give3 16,400 as the elevation of the 
camp, trigonometrical survey gives 16,340, ( Henderson. — Drew.) 

LOKHZUNG RANGE—Lat. Long. Elev. 

Runs from west-north-west to east-south-east,and divides the Lingzithang 
plains on the south from the Kuenlun on the north. Its length is 60 
miles, its width from 15 to 20 miles. It is a region of rocky hills, with 
flat, dry, stony, valleys between them—not one continuous range, but a 
series of parallel ranges, which are broken through by valleys leading from 
the southernmost edge of the hill tract to the north-east. The breaks in 
the different ranges are not opposite each other, but in echelon, so that 
each valley zig-zags, and ultimately leads out on to the Kuenlun plains. 
The highest peak is on the west, 21,000 feet, the average height of the 
range being from 18,000 to 19,000 feet. The path traverses the range 
from Tso Thang (salt lake) to Thaldat, where there is another salt lake, 
a two days' march. ( Drew .) 

LOTjAB—L at. Long. Elev. 

A pargana comprising a beautiful and very fertile valley, situated on 
the north-east side of Kashmir; the tahsil station is at Lalpur. The valley 
is oval in shape, and its surface is elevated and undulating ; it stretches 
about 15 miles north-west and south-east, varying in breadth fromafew 
hundred yards to about 3 miles. It is traversed by a considerable stream 
called the Lahwal, and is intersected in all directions by its numerous tri¬ 
butaries, which flow down from the surrounding bills, which are clothed 
by deuse forests of deodar. North of the Sharibal mountain the valley is 
thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation. On the north side 
the wudar or table-land is very strongly marked, and in two places it ex¬ 
tends across the valley, the road passing through a narrow defile. This 
table-land is covered with a thick pine forest, and a few Gujar families are 
its only inhabitants. There arc extensive tracts of pasture ground in the 
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valley under the bills and along the sides of the spurs, and large numbers 
of ponies are grazed in the district. The Lolab valley contains about 
thirty villages, which are mostly situated in the midst of groves of chun^r, 
walnut, apple, cherry, alucha, and peach trees. 

There are eleven small lakes in the district, having an average depth of 
3 or 3J feet. They are covered with weeds, and afford great shelter to 
waterfowl. 

Vigne, in his description of the Lolab valley, observes that there is in 
the middle a large flat and circular space, a valley within the valley, the 
snuggest and most retired-looking region imaginable. This part of Lolab 
is about miles in diameter, and a morass, that appears to have been 
formerly a lake, occupies the centre; the sides are verdant, and more or 
less covered with jungle. 

He noticed a curious fact connected with the natural history of this 
part of the country, which would go far to prove that this singular punch¬ 
bowl is the most sheltered district in Kashmir. As evening drew nigh it 
was astonishing to observe the number of birds of the corvus genus who 
came to pass the night on its plain ; ravens, crows, and jackdaws were seen 
in almost every direction, excepting the north, whither they do not repair, 
the country being comparatively barren. They appeared in the air above 
the mountain-tops, all moving towards Lolab as a centre, and then sudden¬ 
ly, as they came in sight of their resting-place, darted downwards with 
surprising velocity, crossing each other in their zig-zag, irregular flight, as 
if they had been influenced by terror, or the fury of a driving hurricane. 
As they neared the ground, they gradually slackened their speed, circled 
over its surface for a moment, and then alighted in such countless numbers, 
that the ground in some places was literally blackened with them. 

( Vigne — Montgomerie .) 

LOLFClt—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. It lies 
10 miles west of Srinagar, and 8 miles north-east of the village of 
Firozpur, and forms the usual stage between these places, on the route by 
the Firozpur pass. 

LONDING or LUNG DUNG—Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 79° 25', Elev. 

A camping ground on the most westerly route from Changchenmo valley 
to the Karakash, 17 miles north of Pafcsaluug. Nearly 10 miles of the 
road between the two camps is covered to a depth of many feet with 
sulphate of magnesia. “ It caused a glare which was most painful to the 
eyes, and irritated the face aud hands. On the surface of the plain the 
salt had effloresced and become an impalpable powder, which rose in clouds 
as the horses waded through it, sometimes up to the knees. Underneath it 
was hard and crystalline, and crackled under the horses' feet. At inter¬ 
vals there were lakes of strong brine. Fortuuately we got over this plain 
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before the wind rose, for iater in the day clouds of salt were raised by the 
breeze, and we saw the remains of a former caravan which had probably 
been destroyed in this way.” Camp at end of salt plain in a valley, where 
there is a little grass, and water is obtained by digging. Karakash valley 
10 miles north of camp. ( Henderson.) 

LONG KONGMA—Lat. Long. Elev, 

A camping ground in the Lung Chu valley, between the Kongtn La 
and Lung Bu-ma, 

LONG KONGMA RIVER— Vide “ Lung Chu.” 

LONG PARMA— Vide “ Lung Burma.” 

LOS—Lat. 35° 23'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A village at the junction of the Parashind and Astor rivers. 

With the neighbouring villages of Popul, Dachiand Hapak, it contains 
thirty houses. {Aylmer.) 

LOTSUM — Vide “ Lociian.” 

LOWER—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated towards the upper extremity of the Bring 
valley, on the right bank of the Tansau stream. 

The road leading towards Kislnwar, by the Marbal pass, becomes hilly 
and difficult for riding immediately after leaving the village. In the 
neighbourhood of Lower the cultivation is luxuriant and the hills beauti¬ 
fully wooded. ( Herrey .) 

LtfDAR MARG—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A collection of shepherds' huts, situated on the slopes of the Panjal 
range, to the east of the Sang Safid pass; it lies close to the pathways 
leading from the Kashmir valley, by the Clioti Gali pass. The marg 
forms a convenient place for encamping, for which it offers every advan¬ 
tage, being open, grassy, aud watered by the Sang Safid stream. Forage 
and fuel abound, but no supplies are procurable. {Allgood.) 

LtfDURA—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A large village, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, at a bend of 
the river between Sopur and Baramula. This village stands on high 
ground, and is shaded by fine trees. 

LUGHJTTNG — Vide “ Lyakjcng.” 

LG ILPTlRA or LALPGR—Lat 34° 1'. Long. 74° 37'. Eiev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana; it lies on the path about midway 
betweeu Makahama and Drang, and is situated on the west side of the 
sloping spur. 

In the centre of the village, surrounded by a brick wall, is the ziarat 
of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, and near it a well-built filature. There is a 
masjid in the village, aud twenty-five houses inhabited by zamfndars, 
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a mulla, carpenter, blacksmith, a potter, and a cowherd. There are many 
fruit-trees about the place, and much vice cultivation. 

LUJ YEN—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A small village lying ou the left bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
south-east of Srinagar. It is famous for its manufacture of the coarse 
matting, which is used for the awnings of boats and other purposes. 

LUKKING—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting-place at north base of the Shinkul pass. No supplies, coolies j 
or fuel obtainable. 

LUKUNG or LAKUNG—Lat. 34° 0' 6". Long, 78° 29'. Elev. 14,130'. 
A camping ground on the Changehenmo route, situated 2 miles north 
of the western end of the Pangong lake. A few huts here, and a small 
patch of cultivation. Also a stream which flows into the lake. {Trotter.) 

LUKUNG STREAM — Vide “ Wata." 

LUMKANG—Lat. 84° 20'. Long. 79° 12'. Elev. 17,501'. 

A camping ground in the Changehenmo valley, 18 miles north-east 
of Kiam, and 4 miles south of the Lumkang pass. Road from Kiam 
crosses the stream immediately north of the hot springs, and then over a low 
spur at 8 miles, from whence it runs up the Lumkang ravine, which 
joins the one from the Kepsang pass 3 miles above Kiam. A little 
grass and bnrtsi here. Tibetan antelope very numerous. {Johnson.) 

LUMKANG PASS—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 19,500'. 
Top of pass 8 miles north of Lumkang camp. Road lies up gradual 
ascent, and then descends gently down the ravine to Nisehu. No snow 
(end of July). {Johnson.) 

LUNDPUR—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south of 
Awantipur. 

LUNG BURMA or LONG PARMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A good camping ground in the Lung Chu valley, 31 miles from Shusha 
and 24 miles from Tankse. At 44 miles from Shusbal cross the Konkta 
La. Road stony; fuel and grass plentiful. ( Trotter ,) 

LUNG CHU RIVER, or LONG KONGMA, or LONG YUKMA— 

Rises near the Kongta La, and flowing north-west through the Lung 
Chu valley enters the Shyok just above the village of Shyok. In December 
Trebeck found the valley thinly covered with snow, and the rivulet running 
along its south-western edge was frozen, but skirted by grass, in which 
two huudred yaks were pasturing. Large droves of yaks and sheep were 
seen here pasturing in the side valleys, or moving down to the Indus 
valley for the winter. J ust above Tankse the Lung Chu is sometimes called 
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the Harong river. Below Tankse it is joined by the Durgu stream from 
the west. ( Trotter — Moorcroft.) 

LUNGNI— 

The name of a streair. which drains a narrow valley in the lofty mountains 
forming-the boundary between the Dachiopara pargana and Maru Ward- 
wan. It flows into the Lidar, lat. 33° 58', long. 75° 21', between the vil¬ 
lages of Rhatkot and Mundra. A good pathway leads from Ledros in the 
Lidar valley to Jooknis in the Wardwan valley through the Lungni. 
(Ward.) 

LUNGTUNG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting-place on the left bank of the Zanskar river, 105 miles from Leh 
and above Padam. No supplies; fuel very scanty. 

LUNKHA or LANKAR—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 78° 38'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, one stage from Panglung, 
on the south side of the Marsemik or Lankar La. There is a sarai 
here. Steep but not difficult ascent to top of pass. A little water. Trotter 
says there is only an uninhabited stone hut here. ( Trotter — Caylty.) 

LUNKIIA—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 76° 32'. Elev. 8,650', approx. 
The most easterly village of Khapalu (Baltistdo), situated on the left bank 
of the Shyok. It contains five houses. Camping ground very confined. It 
is passed on the Leh-Skardu road. Two roads lead from it to Surmu,— 
namely, theJKhapalu road, which goes over the foot-hills and which is good ; 
and the river road, which goes down the left bank of the Shyok, and is very 
difficult and quite impassble for baggage animals. (Aylmer.) 

LI7R—Lat. 33° 56'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated on the right hank of the 
Lidar. It lies on the path from Bij Behara towards Ganeshbal, at the point 
where the valley narrows very rapidly at the entrance to the wooded hills 
which intervene between the valley of Kashmir and the snowcapped 
mountains in the immediate vicinity. ( llervey.) 

LtfRAO—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Wullar pargana, situated on one of the main 
branches of the Arphal stream, about 4 miles north of Tral. The stream, 
which is about 25 feet wide, with a depth of 14 or 2 feet, flows with a 
moderate current; it is crossed by a bridge made of slabs of stone. 

The village contains a masjid, the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, 
Bukhari, and about sixteen houses inhabited by zamindars, a mulla, a dum, 
a cowherd, and a carpenter. Corn is cultivated about the village, and also a 
little rice. 

LUftGAM— Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Wullar pargana, situated rather more than 
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8 miles north of Tral, on the path towards Arphal. It contains a thdna, 
and is the residence of the naib thanadar. The population numbers tweDty- 
five families of zamindars, two banias, a dum, mulla, mochi, cowherd, a 
carpenter, and a potter. 

LUTAB—Lat. 24° 34'. Long. 73° 53'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of the Karnao valley, just to the west 
of the fort. 

LYAKJUNG or LUGHJUNG—Lat. 34° 85'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 

A village of eleven houses on the left bank of the Nubra river, situated 
close to its junction with the Shy ok. It is passed on the summer route by 
the Karakoram between Satti and Panamikh. The Shyok is visible for 10 
miles below the junction, flowing through a wide gravelly plain as far as 
the large village of Hundar. ( Thornton,) 

LYONHUDAR— 

A tributary of the Kamri Dara, or Kala Pani, as it is generally called, 
joining it from the south-east, about 14 miles north of the Kamri pass. 
The valley watered by it is uninhabited, but capable of cultivation. There 
is a path up this valley to the Dorikun route. It is said to be two stages, 
and to open in June. ( Barrow — Aylmer.) 
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MACHAI PEAK—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 73° 5O'. Elev. 19,630'. 

South of the Omba La, 

MACHALU—Lat. 35° 16'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 8,600', approx. 
A collection of villages in Baltistan at the junction of the Saltoro river 
with the Hushe stream, on the right bank of the latter. Thomson calls the 
combined stream the Machalu river. With the neighbouring village of 
Tallis it contains over two hundred houses. (Aylmer.) t 

MACIIEL—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 9,700'. 

The highest village of any size in the Bhutna valley. At this village the 
Bhots predominate, though there are a few families of Hindus. The 
Bhots seem to have been long settled in the upper part of the valley, 
Mackel is 22 miles north-east of Atholi. (Drew.) 

MAC III HAMA— 

A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj division; it comprises a 
district lying to the south-west of Srinagar. The tahsil station is at 
Sybug. 

MACHIPUllA— 

A pargana in the Kamraj division of Kashmir; the tahsil station is at 
Handwara. 

This was not one of the original parganas formed by Diwan Todamul, 
but was separated from Lolib, and constituted a pargana during the Sikh 
occupancy of Kashmir. It is a very well watered and well wooded district, 
and contained, when surveyed between the years 1856 and i860, seventy-five 
villages, with seven hundred and sixteen houses. 

A great portion of this area is well cultivated, rice being the staple pro¬ 
duce, and barley in places. The table-lands, where clear of forest, are 
principally used as grazing grounds. (Montgomerie .) 

MACHIPUTtIA— 

A class of people living in Machipura, produced by the intermarriage of 
colonists from the west of Peshawar with the Kashmiris. They are divided 
into two classes, Machipurias proper and Khaibaris; the former sprang from 
an earlier colonisation. (Drew.) 

MAD—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 78° 46'. Elev. 14,000'. 

See “ Nima Mad.” 

MAGABSANGAR—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 7,074'. 

The name of the most considerable hill lying towards the north end of the 
ridge between the Machipura and Uttar parganas. (Montgomerie.) 

MAGHAM—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A large village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream/at the 
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foot of the range of hills dividing the Machipura and Uttar parganas ; it 
lies about 8 miles south-east of Slialurah, on the road towards Sopur. 

In the middle of the village there iB a large expanse of green turf, shaded 
by some fine old trees, which is suitable for an encampment. The village 
contains a spring, and there are about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars, including a potter, carpenter, blacksmith, mochf, 
and a bania, and also one pandit. 

The zidrat of Siddik Sani is picturesquely situated on the crest of the 
spur, just north of the village 

MAHIYE, or MA1YA, or MYA— 

Lat. 8» c 20'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 13,800'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, opposite the juno- 
tioD of the Puga rivulet, and 12 miles below Nima Mud. It is passed 
on the route from Leh to Garo. A route also branches off from here north 
to Shushal, over the Thato La. The Indus valley opens out to a width 
of about three quarters of a mile, the river flowing by in a gentle stream, 
with a velocity of about 2$ miles per hour. Below here the river flows 
through a narrow defile or gorge called Rong. No shelter at the 
camping ground, and no wood or grass. A little pasture on the opposite 
bank. Cattle must swim across the stream. 

Mahiye is a deserted hamlet. {Reynolds—Drew.) 

MAINAGAM—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A large village containing about forty houses, situated above the right bank 
of the Ningil stream, about 3 miles north of Kountra, on the path 
towards Sopur. Thero is much rice cultivation about the village, and a few 
corn-fields. 

With the exception of the patwari, who is a pandit, all the inhabitants 
are Muhammadan zamindars, including a mulla, dum, mochi, a carpenter, 
a blacksmith, and a potter. 

MAINJIGON—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 70° 10'. Elev. 

A village said to contain thirty houses in the KartzS division of the Dras 
ilaka (Baltistan). It lies on the left bank of the Suru river, a few 
miles above Kargil fort. Among the inhabitants there is a blacksmith. 
(Aylmer.) 

MAINSTI—Lat. 35° 10'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Kamri stream (Astor). 
It stands high above the river and contains eight houses. (Aylmer.) 

MA1RA—Lat. 38°4'. Long. 73° 47'. Elev. 

This village, which is known as Dodar Baksh-ka-Maira, is situated on a chur 
or island in the Jhelum, which is crossed by the road from Mirpur to the 
Gatiala ferry. It lies about 10 miles south of Mirpur. The inhabitants arc 
Muhammadan zamindars. 
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MAITWAN—Lat. 38° 42'. Long. 75° 54'. Elev. 

A small village containing sis houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Farriabfidi stream, about 14 miles north-east of Maru or Petgam. The 
traveller cannot depend upon obtaining either coolies or supplies at this 
village. This is the last village up the valley, and has an able-bodied 
population of about ten men only. {Hoiinton— Ward.) 

MAKAHAMA—Lat. 83° 4'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A village on the Machih&ma pargana, situated about 11 miles weBt of 
Srinagar, on the road leading towards the Tosha Maid&n pass. It is divided 
into two mahallas or districts, Bun Makahama and Pet Makah&uua, and 
is consequently sometimes called Hatdu (“both") Makahama, 

In Bun Makahdma, which lies to the east, there is a noasjid and the 
zidrat of Reshi Sahib, and fifteen houses inhabited by zamindnrs, a mulla, 
and a dum. In Pet Makahama, situated on the right bank of the Suknag 
to the west, there are fifty families of znmindars, five shal-bafs, four pandits, 
two banias, two mullas, a carpenter, potter, blacksmith, and a baker. There 
is also a government store-house for grain in this part of the village, and 
the residence of the zilla officer. Makahdma is the head-quarters of a body 
of about three hundred sepoys, of whom thirty or forty are located in the 
village, and the remainder in the surrounding district. There is much rice 
cultivation about, and both coolies and supplies are obtainable. 

MAKAM—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Ningil stream, opposite Bun 
Kountra; it contains the ziirat of Fista Rishi Baba Sahib, and eight or 
ten houses. Ramzdn, the zilladar of the Kruhin pargana, resides in this 
village. 

MAKAM—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated about 4 miles south of Sopur; 
it lies at the foot of a table-land just west of the path loading towards 
Kountra. It contains a maejid, and eight families of zaroiudars, a mulla, a 
dum, a carpenter, and a potter. 

The ziarat of Water Baba Sahib is situated at the edge of the teudar, 
just above the village. 

Fruit-trees abound in the village, and there is much rice cultivation 
about it. 

MAKAM—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 

The ziarat of Baba Abdulla, a masjid, and a house, are all clustered to¬ 
gether on the top of a small hill, some little distance from the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south-west of Lalla, in Lower 
Drawer. 

There are a few fruit-trees in the place, and a solitary chunar, the first 
that is met with by the traveller descending the valley of the Kishau 
Ganga. 
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The revenues from the surrounding fields are devoted to the support of 
the masjid and shrine. 

MAKRI—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 73° 31'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles 
north-east of Mozafarabad, on the path towards Tftwal; it lies on the right 
bank of a torrent, and contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars and a Saiad. 

There are some rice-fields about the village, and corn is also cultivated 

MALAN—Lat. 33 17'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village in Siraz, a district of Kishtwar ; it lies on the hill-side between 
the middle and westernmost branches of the Lidar Khol stream, on the 
path from Doda towards the Hinjan Dhar pass into the Peristan valley. 

The village is surrounded by cultivation, and contains five houses in¬ 
habited by Hindus. By the side of the path, just north of the village, 
there is a baoli of cold, clear water, shaded by cedar trees. 

MALIGAM—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village in the Banihal district, situated on the steep hill-side some dis ■ 
tance above the right bank of the Sanderi or Pogal stream; it contains 
eight families of Muhammadans, of whom three are Gujars, 

This village lies near the foot of the Nandmarg pass leading into 
Kashmir. The most convenient encamping ground is about 2 miles to the 
east of the village, at the Gujar settlement of Basu or Borson, near tho 
commencement of the ascent; at this spot fuel and water are procurable, 
but supplies and coolies must be obtained from the village, or from Peris¬ 
ton. 

MALIK— 

A people who live in the higher part of the Darhal valley and other parts 
of Kashmir. It is a Muhammadan title given by Akbar. The m&Iiks were 
appointed by that king to the charge of the passes that led into Kashmir. 
Villages were granted to them to be held by the tenure of this service; 
they were to defend these passes and appear in the field, when required, with 
from a hundred to five hundred men ; the charge became hereditary, and 
these maliks of Darhal, as well as those on the other frontiers of Kashmir, 
doubtless represent the original officers of Akbar. Those at Darhal, though 
in some respects resembling the rest of the Chibhfilfs, still have something 
distinctive in their appearance; for instance, their beards are long and 
waving. They give their daughters in marriage to the Jarals of their neigh¬ 
bourhood. {Drew.) 

MALIKSERI—Lat. 34° 46'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet in Upper Drawer, situated on the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. There are one or two timber-built houses in the village 
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with pent roofs ; the rest are fiat-roofed huts. The inhabitants comprise 
six families of zamindars, a mulla, and a carpenter. 

A small stream from the hills flows down through the village, 

MALIKSHAH \ 1st camp—Lat. 35° 59' 3". Long. Elev. 15,960'. 

OR AKTAGH j 2nd „ Lat, 36° 0' 11*. LoDg. 78° S'W'.Elev. 15,330'. 

■ A camping ground about 80 miles north of the Karakoram pass, and on 
the right bank of a tributary of the Yarkand river. The Karakoram route 
meets that from the Changchenmo valley (via Karatagh pass) at this camp. 
There are also two routes from here to Yarkand— 

1. —The winter or Kargia route, which follows the course of the Ydrkand 

river north-west. 

2. —The summer route by the Suget pass north. 

The former was, a few years ago, infested by Kanjuti robbers between 
this and Kulanuldi. 

Between this and the Suget pass lies an elevated and stony plateau, per¬ 
fectly desert. 

No wood or grass here. Water also not obtainable from the end of 
October to the end of April, owing to the stream being thickly frozen 
over. (Trotter — Johnson — Bellew.) 

MALINGAM—Lat. 34° 32'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

This village, which is called also Malikoi fkoi meaning “ ground ” in the 
Dfird language), is situated on the Malin Nar stream, on the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, towards the eastern end of the Tflail valley. It 
contains a masjid, and seven houses inhabited by zamindars. 

MALOR—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bliaga, almost opposite 
the junction of the Lidar Khol. There are about twelve bouses iu the 
village, the inhabitants being principally Hindus. 

MALOTI—Lat. 38° S'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A considerable village iu Badravvar, situated above the left bank of the 
Bin Kad stream, about 8 miles south-west of Kallain; it contains about 
twenty-four houses; most of the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 

MALPl/RA—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A village situated on the south-east side of the Uttar pargana. This 
village. With its neighbours, Gunapura and Krishpura, make up the land 
called Nagar. At one time there was a large town here, which, for some 
reason, has been divided into three villages. (Montgomerie.) 

MALP17RA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village in tbe Poruspur pargana, situated at the edge of the morass 
near the left bank of the Suknag; it contains eight families of zamindars, 
two shal-bafs, and a dum. 
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MALPtfRA—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on a sloping spur about a mile 
east of Kag; it is inhabited by seven families of zammdars and a ph-zada- 

MALSHABAGH—Lat. 84° 13'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A village situated at the south-west extremity of the range of mountains 
forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, about 7 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Dras road. Below the village the remains of a beach 
may be traced in masses, of shingle on the side of the hill. ( Tnce .) 

MAL WAS—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 3,3'. Elev. 

A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of the 
Chandra Bhaga, about 8 miles west of Doda; it contains eight houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zammdars, 

MAMUS—Lat. 84° 38'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Dias river in Kliurmang (Baltistan). 
With Mamusthang it contains twenty-one houses. [Aylmer.) 

MANAS BAL—Lat. 34 15'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A lake in the valley of Kashmir situated about 12 miles north-west of 
Srinagar, in the same direction as the Wtilar lake ; it lies on the north side 
of the Jhelum, with which it is connected by a canal which opens into the 
river, at a small village about a quarter of a mile below Sumbal. This 
canal is about a mile long from its mouth to its junction with the late; 
it is about 20 yards wide, and varies in depth according to the height 
of the river. About 100 yards from the Jhelum it is crossed by an old 
stone bridge of a single arch, which is 13 feet wide and very convex. 

The Manas Bal lake is oblong in shape, and its direction is almost 
east and west. Its length is 2 miles, and breadth seventenths of a mile. 
It is the deepest of all the lakes in Kashmir, being in some parts 
upwards of 40 feet. In Hindu legends it is represented as unfathomable, 
and it is related that one holy man spent several years in making a line 
long enough to reach the bottom, but at length, despairing of success, he 
threw himself into the lake and never rose again. The water, which is 
clear, soft, and of a deep-green colour, is chiefly derived from internal 
springs; when the water is low, many of these may be seen around the 
margin of the lake, and some of them are like miniature fountains ejecting 
small columns of sand. Water-plants abound in the shallower parts, 
particularly the white and red lotus, which begin to flower early in July, 
and some of them are exceedingly fine, the leaves being 24 inches in 
diameter, and some of the petioles 12 feet long. The view from the 
entrance of the lake is very beautiful. On the north there is an elevated 
table-land composed chiefly of kankar, and below it, and near the edge of 
the water, is the small village of Manas bal. Above and beyond are the 
ruins of the Badshah Bagh, consisting of an old palace which was never 
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finished, and a garden built by the Emperor Jahangir for his wife, the 
lovely Nurmahfil; beyond these again is the small village of Bagwanpur, 
whence supplies may be obtained. On the south there is a low range of 
hills extending from the lofty mountains on the north-east; the conical 
peak called the Aha Tung is 6,290 feet high, and is visible from many 
distant parts of the valley. 

Beyond it, at the foot of the range and upon the margin of the lake, 
is the large village of Kandabal, which contains a great many lime-kilns. 
To the east there is a range of very high mountains, which are mostly 
bare and rugged ; at the foot of them, and beyond Kandabal, there is a 

fine cataract formed by the stream called Amrawati, falling over the 

white and steep limestone clifE into the lake below. A few feet from tins 
fall, and standing in the water, there is a small Hindu ruin, whose four 
sides are each about 6$ feet wide; it has a pyramidal roof, which is 

about 12 feet above the bed of the lake, and there is an opening at 

the south side, which has the usual trefoil archway. A bank of fossil lime¬ 
stone commences near it, and is continued along the foot of the mountains 
towards the Wular lake, and above it the limestone strata, which rest against 
the boundary mountain, are raised and twisted into every variety of curve. 
At the east end of the lake there is a fine grove of chunars, and other 
eligible spots for encamping ; behind the grove there is a stream of very 
cold water, which is conveyed from the Sind river, and near it is an orchard 
belonging to a fakir, which produces most excellent fruit. ( Moorcrofl — 
lliigel — Vigne — Munlgortierie — Ilervey — luce.) 

MAN AW AS—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 30'. Elev. 

A small village in Sir£z, a district of Kishtwar, lying above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream ; it contains three houses iuhabited by Hindus. 

MANCHATTAR—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 73° 58'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on a flat strip of land on the left bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, just above an island in the bed of the river; it con¬ 
tains two families of pirzadas and one of Gujars. Up the valley of the 
Raowta stream, which flows into the Kishan Ganga, on the north side of 
the village, there is said to be a masjid and a ziarat, and a shepherds’ path 
leading into Kashmir. 

MAND—Lat. 32° 54'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A small village in Jamu ; it lies just west of the road between Dansal and 
Krimchi. It contains about twenty mud-built houses, and is surrounded 
with cultivation. 

MANDAL-Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 12 
miles north-east of Mozafarabad; it is situated on the left bank of the 
Pakote stream opposite the village of Draw, on which account it is frequent¬ 
ly called Mandal-Draw. A kudul bridge crosses the narrow rocky bed of 
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the stream between the two villages. The population of Mandal comprise 
six families of Muhammadan zamindars of the Serari clan, four Kashmiris, 
a carpenter, a washerman, and a weaver. There is abundance of space for 
encamping on the terraced fields which descend from the village to the 
level of the stream. 

The village of Bhunja, in Kaghan, may, it is said*be reached from Mandal 
in two stages, by a path lying up the valley of the Pakote stream. 

MANDAL—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A small village in Kishtwar, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Lidar Khol stream, just north-west of Bagu. 

MANDAL—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 73° 35'. Elev. 

There is only one house in this place, which lies above the left bank of the 
Kiskan Gnnga, about a mile north-east of Nuraserai, on the path between 
Mozafarabad and Titwa). 

MANDARLTK—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 13,300'. 

A camping ground on the winter route by the Karakoram, situated on the 
right bank of the Sliyok, nine marches from Leh. {Brew.) 

MANDI—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 7i.° 18'. Elev. 

A very considerable village or small town in a narrow valley enclosed by 
steep and grassy bills of no great elevation, situated in the district of the 
same name, just south of the confluence of the Gagrinand Dali Nar streams, 
about 12 miles uorth-east of Punch by a good and level path. The village 
stands for the most part ou a level strip of ground ou the left bank of the 
river, which is crossed by a Icailal bridge at its southern extremity ; on the 
right bank is situated a summer residence of the raja of Punch, the thana, 
and other government buildings. There are some few trees about the place, 
but no cultivation, the inhabitants being entirely engaged in the trade 
between Punch and Kashmir, principally in gin, puttus, and blankets, 
which are exchanged for prints, salt, and other commodities. There is here 
a custom-house and establishment, and a garrison of fifteen sepoys. 

There are about eighty houses in all in the village, including fifteen shops 
in the bazar, one of which is kept by a Hindu. Among the inhabitants are 
two butchers, a dyer, a leather-worker, and a potter. With one or two 
exceptions, the inhabitants belong exclusively to the Shfa sect of Muham¬ 
madans. Coolies may be obtained here, and supplies are plentiful; in addi¬ 
tion to the waters of the river there is a spring in the village called the 
Hyl baoli. Space being somewhat confined, and shade deficient, travellers 
frequently make their camp at the neighbouring village of Itajpur, about a 
mile further up the river. 

MANDIPtFRA—Lat. 33 9 34'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A large village situated on high ground in the centre of the Shahabad 
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valley, above the left bank of the Sandran river opposite Dur or Shakabad 
from which it is separated by the broad bed of the stream. 

MANDRKAR—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A small village in Upper Drawer, containing three houses, situated amidst 
beautiful scenery on tberisrht bank of the Kishan Ganga ; it lies on the left 
bank of a small stream, which is orossed by a kadal bridge. 

The fields of this village join those of Dasut to the north-east. 

M ANECHUN SUMDO—Lat. 32° 40'. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 

In the Pankpo valley west of Tsomorari lake. General Strachey in June 1846 
passed two large permanent snow-fields here, in places 4 or 5 feet thick. 
They were 3 or 4 miles apart at an elevation of about 16,000. The 
valley bottom was a mile wide, and exposed to the sun all day, and 2,000 
feet below the snow-line on the neighbouring mountains. (17. Strachey.') 

MANG or MAN—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 13,940'. 

A small village of six houses on the western shore of the Pangong lake. It 
is a halting-place on the route from Spfti to Clmngehenmo (via Pangong 
lake). A small stream enters the lake here. It has its source in a glacier 
in the mountains west of the lake. Pasture and fuel plentiful. A little 
barley is grown here. ( Drew — Godwin-Austen.) 

MANGAL DEV—Lat. 83° 6'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A small fort near Naoshera, on the summit of a rocky precipitous bill most 
difficult of access—one of the small forts which are numerous in the low 
hills on both sides of the Cbenab, erections of the period when each little 
tract had its own ruler, and each ruler had to defend himself against his 
neighbour. {Drew) 

MANGANPURA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the northern shove of 
the Wular lake ; it lies on the road from Bandapur to Sopur. ( luce ,) 

MANGANWAR—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74 3 25' Elev. 8,728'. 

A peak in the range between the north-west end of the Zainagir pargana 
and the Lolab valley. There is grazing ground on the surrounding hills 
for five or six hundred sheep for six months, but more than that number 
go there annually for a shorter period. {Montgomerie. ) « 

MANGAR—Lat. 32° 44'. Long. 75° 52' Elev. 

A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
to the north of Aso, above the left bank of tbe Siowa river. 

MANGIL—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A village lying at the mouth of a little valley opening into the Maru 
Wardwau, about 3 miles north of Inshin; it is situated on the right 
hank of a torrent of the same name, which is crossed by a kadal bridge- 
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The houses, five in number, are roughly built of timber, and have pent 
shingle roofs. The road to Inshin lies along the left bank of the.Maru 
Wardwan river; it is quite level, but wet and sloppy when the snows are 
melting. A path follows the course of the Mangil stream leading into the 
Zajnai valley; it is described as being rough and steep, but preferable to 
that from Afith by the Kdzuz stream. 

Sangam, a pasturage in the Zajnai valley, is said to be distant 6 koa 
from Mangil by this path. 

MANGKANG— Vide “ Monkang.” 

MANGLA—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 73° 36’. Elev. 

A small fort on the left bank of the river Jhelum in the Minawar district, of 
the same class as Mangal Dev (y.v.). 

MANGNAR-Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° T. Elev. 

A village in the Haveli pargatia, near Punch ; it is situated on the slopes of 
the hill above the left bauk of the Suran river, nearly opposite the junction 
of the Bitarh. There are about forty houses in the village, with a mixed 
population of Hindus and Muhammadans. Both rico and dry crops are 
produced. 

man!— 

Long and thickly built-up stone-heaps or walls, covered with thousands of 
flat stone3 bearing a holy inscription. Generally found at villages in 
Ladak; also often found constructed on road.sides. The passer-by always 
keeps the Main on his right hand, the path dividing, and going on both 
sides of the structure. {Drew.) (See “ Ladak — Religion.”) 

MANJOTAH— Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 73° 44’. Elev. 

A village situated some distance above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
on the path between Kalegran and Balagran; it lies in a narrow valley 
which is drained by a small stream. The houses, some thirty in number, 
are scattered throughout this valley. The inhabitants are Gujars. 

MANKAM—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village in Kislitwar, containing seven houses inhabited by Hindus; it lies 
about 6 miles north-west of Doda, on the path leading up the valley of 
the Lidar Khol, towards the Brari Bal. 

MANKOT—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A village and fort in the province of Punch, situated on the right bank of 
the Mandal stream, on the direct path between Punch and Kotli. 

mAnkot— 

The original name of Ramkdt 
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MANSAR—Lat. 351° 42'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev, 

A small but very pretty lake in 'be province of Jamu, situated about 
17 miles east of the city; it lies amid low bills, and is about a mile 
in length, and not quite half a mile in width ; it is said to be very deep. 
This lake is considered a very holy place, and Hindus come from afar to pay 
their vows and perform their ablutions in its waters. There is a village of 
the same name a little to the north-west. Mausar is probably an abbrevia¬ 
tion of Mauasa, the mind-born, and Sarovara, or Sara, a lake, i.e., the lake 
produced by the mind or will of Brahma the creator. ( Vigne .) 

MANZAMI—Lat. 83° 16'. Long 75° 3l\ Elev. 

A village in Kishtwdr, situated above the left bank of the Lidar Khol, 
about 7 miles north of Bangu, on the path towards the Brari Bal ; it is 
supplied with water from one or two streams which flow down from 
the mountains. The inhabitants number five families of Qujars, three 
Kashmiris, and a Hindu. The houses are scattered among the fields, which 
extend for a considerable distance. 

A small temple dedicated to Piparran, the tutelary deity of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountain, occupies a prominent position just above the path. 
Below the village the Lidar Khol is crossed by a kadal bridge. 

MAPANTJNABAD—Lat. 84° 46'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A government store-house and ddk post situated on the right bank of the Bur- 
zil stream, about 19 miles north-east of the Gurais fort on the high 
road towards Skardu. It is said that foot-passengers and coolies lightly 
laden can reach the Shingo valley from this place by way of the Nagai 
stream, but no regular road exists. This place is said to derive its name 
from Raja Mapanun of Skardu, who planted a village here, which has 
entirely disappeared. 

MAPOTHANG —Vide " Thaldat” 

MARAPI—Lat. 35° 24'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

A pargana of the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistan.) It contains sixty-three 
houses.— ^Aylmer.) 

MARBAL—-Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 82', Elev. 11,550'. 

A pass between the south-eastern extremity of the Kashmir valley, and the 
province of Kishtw£r; it is open for about the same time as the Pi'r Panjal 
pass, and is practicable for horses; but the last 2 miles on either side are 
rather steep and difficult. The summit of the pass is about 84 miles 
south-east of Islamabad, and 40 miles north-west of the town of Kisbt- 
wfir. 

When Shah Shujah, ex Amir of Kabul, was a fugitive at the court of Raja 
Tej Singh, of Kishtwar, be, with the assistance of the raja, collected 3,000 
or 4,000 men and attempted the invasion of Kashmir; the raja forced the 
Marbal pass, and penetrated as far as the Tansan bridge, where he attacked 
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the advanced force of the Kashmir army, obtaining some success; but not¬ 
withstanding this, on hearing that Azira Khan, the Pathan governor, was 
pushing towards him at the head of his troops, Shah Shujah abandoned 
the enterprise, and beat a hasty retreat, alleging, as the reason for his 
retrograde movement, a fall of snow on the mountains. {Vigne — Hervey.) 

MARCHA— Lat. 35 s O'. Long. 76° 35'. Elev. 8,800', approx. 

A village of about twenty houses, on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (Baltistan). ( Aylmer .) 

MARCHALONG— Vide “ Marsalang." 

MARG—A Kashmiri word signifying a high level plain or open valley. 

MARGAN—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 11,600'. 

The Margau or Ikpatran pass lies at the northern extremity of the Nowbug 
strath, and is crossed by a path leading into the Maru Wardwan valley. 
The summit is situated about 10 miles north-east of Nowbug, and a like 
distance south-west of Inshin, in Maru Wardwan. The pass, when free from 
snow, may be traversed on horseback for the whole distance, excepting in a 
few difficult places. 

The first part of tho ascent from Nowbug is through an alpine forest, 
above which it finally rises ; on tho summit the path lies on a flat of 2 or 
3 miles in length, and three-quarters of a mile in width, covered with 
grass, but above the limit of forest, and bounded on each side by mountain 
peaks regularly disposed, and rising many hundred feet above it. A view 
of the noblest description is obtained from the commencement of the de¬ 
scent on either side. The lesser hills and spurs from the Panjal are seen as 
mole-hills on the plains of Kashmir; the villages are scarcely distinguish¬ 
able, and the valley itself, from no point of view, appears more deeply sunk 
in the surrounding mountains; and the Panjal range, 50 miles distant, 
circling from one side of the horizon to the other, is nowhere seen to ries 
around with more grand and mural effect. On the east side, towards Tibet, 
the prospect is entirely of mountain-tops, rising like the waves of a vast 
ocean without a single object that presents the idea of a level spot of 
ground. 

The two very remarkable peaks of Kun Nun, or Ser and Mer, rise very 
conspicuously above the others in the distance ; they appear to have been ori¬ 
ginally one and afterwards divided. One is covered with snow; the other 
is dark, being so steep and scarped that the snow will not lie upon it. On 
the other side of the row of peaks that bound the north side of the ascent of 
the pass, there is a fine tank about 100 yards square, fed by a spring 
from which a stream descends towards the Bring river. 

Vigne calls this pass Na-bug-nyb, from the valley lying on its south 
side, {Vigne — Itervey.) 
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MARGUND—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A small villago in the Lar pargnna, lying to the north of the path above 
the right bank of the Sind river. ( Allgood .) 

MARI NAG—Lat, 34° 39'. Long, 74° 15'. Elev. of Survey Station 11,828'. 
The name of a point in the ridge to the north-west of tho Lolab valley. 
There is a path along the ridge from the direction of the Schart valley ; 
that part lying to the east of the Mari Nag is fair; to the west it becomes 
very bad on account of the slate rocks. ( Montgomerie .) 

MARKHA—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the river of that name, 10 miles above Skew. 
It is passed on the route from Padam to Leh (vid the ltiberang pass). 
It belongs to the kardari of Hernia, Ladak. {Moorcroft — Aylmer.) 

MARKHA RIVER or SKEW— 

A tributary of the Zanskar; rises near the Riberangpass, and flowing north¬ 
west joins the Zanskar river at Skew. ( Moorcroft..) 

MARKIM—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 70’ 50'. Elev. 12,100'. 

A village in the Zanskar district, lying about 12 miles east of the 
Bard-ar (or Umusi La) pass, and between it and Padam. It is passed on 
the route from Kishtwdr to Leh via Zanskar, and is situated ou the right 
bank of a tributary of the Zanskar river. A fine grassv plain here. 
(Thornton.) 

MARKUNJA—Lat. 35° 25'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev, 

A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It forms part of what is 
generally known as the village of Shigar. It contains sixtv-three houses, 
and is the residence of the Shigar raja and his family. Chota Markunja 
beyoud it contains forty-one houses more. (Aylmer.) 

MAROL—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 

A small village of eight houses, situated on the right bank of the Indus in 
Khurmang (Baltistdu). It is inhabited by Brokpas (q.v.) (Aylmer.) 

MARPO LA—Lat. 34° 31'. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A pass between Dias and the Shiugo valley. A road leads vid the Mirpo La, 
the Shiugo valley, and the Deosai plains to Slcardu. It is said ponies 
can do the journey in summer, but with difficulty, owing to the flooded 
condition of the rivers. (Aylmer.) 

MARSALANG or MARCHALONG— 

Lat. 33’ 59.' Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 12,200'. 

A village on the loft bank of the Indus, 22 miles above Leh. A rest- 
house and supply depot here. Camping ground and travellers’ house at 
Atta Bagh, near Atta. The routes from Leh to Kulu and Garo pass through 
this place, the Indus being crossed by bridges at Shushot and Marshalang. 
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There ia also a temporary wooden bridge, 34 paces long, here, over which 
a road leads to Cliimrfi, where the Changchenmo route is joined. Some 
very substantial-looking houses in the village. Extensive cultivation 
on an alluvial platform on both sides of a deep ravine, through which a 
stream flows from the west into the Indus. The latter in September was 
a rapid stream, varying from 43 to 100 feet in width. 

Considerable plantations of poplar and willow about the village. It 
contains about twenty houses. Itoads lead up the left bank of the Indus to 
Upshi, and up the Shang valley and over a pass to Gya. ( Moorcro/t — 
Cayley — Thomson — Aylmer.) 

MAR SAR—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A lake situated on the south side of the range of lofty mountains forming 
the watershed between Kashmir and the Sind valley. This sheet of water 
is about a mile long, by half or three quarters of a mile broad, shaped like 
the segment of a circle, the chord resting at the base of the spur to the 
south. It is covered with a coating of congealed snow until very late in 
the season. On the south-west side the mountains tower in perpendicular 
shelves of rock from the water’s edge ; to the north they are rocky, but 
less precipitous, and to the north-west rounded and of inferior elevation. 

This lake is the source of the Arrak river, which flows from its south¬ 
east corner, an inconsiderable stream, but soon increases in volume. 

There are two paths from the Tial valley leading to the Mar Sar lake, 
one by the village of Narastan, the other by Zostan; the former is to be 
preferred. There is also said to be a good path from the lake to the 
Dachinpara paigana hy way of Lidarwat. 

MARSEMIK LA or LANKAR LA— 

Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 18,420'. 

Is crossed between Chagra and Rimdi, on the Changchenmo route, and lies 
about 14 miles east of the western end of the Pangong lake. The 
ascent for 54 miles to Lankar is very slight, then steeper, but not 
difficult to the top of the pass. Gradual descent down valley turning 
due north, which at 34 miles joins a valley from west at Rimdi. 

This pass, though very high, is by no means difficult in summer. It 
is free from glaciers, and generally clear of snow during the summer and 
early autumn. Some neighbouring peaks, 500 to 1,000 feet higher than the 
puss, were covered with snow on the 15th July. Kiang, napoo, ovis ammon, 
and perhaps wild yak, to bo found on the hills about here. ( Trotter — 
Thomson.) 

MARTUND—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 5,817'. 

The ruius of the Hindu temple of Mavtund, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Pandu-Koru, or the house of the Pandus and Korns, the Cyclops of 
the East,are situated on the highest part of a karewa, where it commences 
to rise to its junction with the mountains about 3 miles east of Islam- 
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nbad. Occupying 1 undoubtedly tbe finest position in Kashmir, this noble ruin 
is the most striking 1 in size and situation of all the existing remains of 
Kashmir 'grandeur. The temple itself is not now more than 40 feet in 
height, but its solid walls and bold outlines, towering over tlio fluted pillars 
of tbe surrounding colonuade, give it a most imposing appearance. There 
are no petty confused details, but all are distinct and massive, and most 
admirably suited to the general character of the building. Many vain 
speculations have been hazarded regarding the date of the erection of this 
temple, and the worship to which it was appropriated. It is usually called 
the “house of the Pandus”by the Brahmins, and by the people “ Mar- 
tund” or the sun, to which the temple was dedicated. The true date of the 
erection of this temple, the wonder of Kashmir, is a disputed point of 
chronology; but the period of its foundation cau be determined within 
the limits of one century, or between A.D. 370 and 500, 

M A1UJ or PETGAM—Lat. S3° 40'. Long. 75° 46'. Elev. 

This village is situated towards the south end of the Maru Wardwan 
valley, in a comparatively open country; it is composed of a few log-huts 
inhabited by peasants, who gain a living by farming and tending cattle. 

Maru contains a custom-house. From this village there is a path to 
Suru and Zanskar, through the defile to the eastward, which is traversed 
by the Farriabadi stream. 

Vigne waB informed that by following this road he would arrive at a 
hot sulphureous spring on the second day’s journey. {Vigne,) 

MARU WARDWAN— 

The name of a long and narrow valley lying to the south-east of Kash¬ 
mir, from which it is separated by a lofty range of mountains; its direction 
is nearly north and south, its length being about 40 miles, and its average 
breadth not more than a (quarter of a mile; that part lying between Maru 
and Wardwan being merely a narrow defile, whose sides are very steep 

and covered with a jungle, chiefly of fir trees. It is bounded by high 

and rugged mountains, which almost entirely exclude the sun from its 
lower portions. 

The river which intersects it is a considerable stream which swells t.n a 
mighty torrent during the melting of tbe snows. It rises at the northern 
extremity of the valley, on the borders of Suru, and flows south until it 
joins the Chandra Bkaga just above Kishtw&r, receiving in its course 
several tributaries from the numerous miuor valleys which open on each 
side of it. 

The upper portion of the valley is called Wardwan, and tbe lower Maru, 
The village of Inshin, in the middle of the valley, is distant about 84 

miles north of Kiahtwar; and thence to Suru, by tbe Bbot Khol pass, 

is about 78 miles, or live marches. There are various paths communicating 
between the Maru Wardwan valley aud Kashmir; the principal are those 
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iying over the Margan and Hoksar passes; by the former Islamabad is 
distant 67 miles from Iushin, and by the latter 51 miles from Mara or 
Petgara. 

The Maru Ward win valley contains several thinly-populated villages; 
the houses, which are double-storied, are roughly built of timber, and 
have pent roofs. It forms a portion of the Udampur district. 

Very little difference is observable in the dress and appearance of the in¬ 
habitants of this valley and of those of Kashmir, but they seem to share 
some of the prejudices of the Tibetins, as Vigne relates that he was told 
that after a death among the inhabitants of the Maru Wardwan valley, 
none of the deceased’s relatives will touch milk until the arrival of a parti¬ 
cular day. All the natives of the valley are, with scarcely an exception, 
Muhammadans. The climate is very rigorous, and rain or snow falls 
throughout the greater part of the year; the stony fields produce but one 
harvest in the twelve months, and that is limited to a scanty crop of 
irumba and grikmah, and for five months of the year the inhabitants are 
absolute prisoners to their houses, the snow lying 10 and 15 feet deep, 
entirely blocking up the lower stories of the habitations. Pollard tree* ( 
which elsewhere furnish abundant supplies of fodder for the cattle during 
the winter mouths, are very scarce, and such trees as do grow are small and 
stunted. Despite these disadvantages a considerable number of ponies are 
bred in the valley, and taken to Suru, where they find ready sale or barter. 
A good pony, between three and five years old, fetches, it is said, about R20 
(British currency). Tbe vendor prefers to be paid in cash, but has fre¬ 
quently to be contented with tea; in this case he receives a damu (a weight 
equal to three seers) of tea, which is valued at li 17 ; on this he is required 
to pay an import duty of R2 at the customs post at Suknis, at the north 
end of the valley. If fortunate, be disposes of his tea to an itinerant 
merchant in tbe valley, otherwise he must continue his journey to Islama¬ 
bad or Srinagar before he can sell it for the RZO it is supposed to be 
worth in Kashmir; in either case, when the labour and risk are considered, 
it is apparent that the transaction brings little or no profit. 

Tbe geological formation of the Maru Wardwdn valley is gneiss; mica 
slate, and a silieious grit. 

Tbe Maru Wardwan valley is mentioned by Abul Kaz! in the Ayin- 
Akliberi as the Murwar Dhun. 

MARWAR— 

A river which rises on the east side of the Tufmari Gali, on the range of 
bills lying between the Karnao valley and Kashmir; it flows in an easterly 
direction through the parganas of Hamal and Machipura, joining the 
Pobru, lat. 34° 22', long. 7V 25', aliout 8 miles north-west of Sopur. 
Balaoguud is the ordinary point to which large boats can ascend the stream ; 
but when the liver is full, or after much ruin, they go as far as Pohru. 
[Montgomerie.) 
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MASHERBRUM—Lat. 35° 39'. Long. 76° *3'. Elev. 46,627'. 

A mountain in Pakistan, It also gives name to a glacier which runs down 
from it to the Hushe river. 

MASHO or MATHO—Lat. 31° O'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 

A village said to contain one hundred houses, in the kardari of Hernia 
{Ladak). It lies near the top of a sloping alluvial fan 3 miles to the loft 
of the left bank of the Indus, just above Sbushot. Part of the village 
forms a jagir belonging to the family of the « gyalpo of Ladak. (Radha 
Kisken — Aylmer.) 

MASPtfRA— Lat. 38° 46'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated in a valley amid the hills, about 5 miles north-west 
of Sbupion, on the path towards Chrdr. 

MASSABOWAN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A small village situated at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. In the 
mahardja’g records it is noted as forming part of Jagerpur, which adjoius 
it. (Montgomerie.) 

MATAYAN oh MATEN—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 10,700'. 
The first village on the Ladak side of the Zoji La, 16 miles from Bal- 
tal and 15 miles from Drag. It is situated on the right bank .>f tho Gum- 
bar, a tributary of the Dras river, and at the base of a very steep mountain, 
which rises in precipices several thousand feet above the village. The camp¬ 
ing ground is 2 miles above, and opposite the village. No trees here 
but a good deal of cultivation, chiefly barley. Wild rhubarb and onious 
found near here, both very good eating. There is a very miserable rest- 
house here, and water and supplies can generally be obtained in small 
quantity. (Bclleio — Drew—John ton — Ramsay.) 

MATELLI—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Kotli district, situated above tho left bank of the Pdncb 
Tdi, about ft miles north of Kotli, just above the path to Punch. It 
contains about twenty-five houses, and is inhabited by Muhammadans. 

MATSIL—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village lyiug in the mountainous district between the north end of the 
Kashmir valley and the Kishan Gangs; it is situated in a narrow valley at 
the confluence of the Dddi stream, which flows from the east, with the 
Poshwarru from the south-east. Tho united waters form the Matsil, a 
considerable stream which empties itself into the Kishan Gangs, lat. 34° 48' 
long. 74° 27'. As it approaches the Kishan Ganga, the bauks of this stream 
are said to become very precipitous and cannot be traversed. The village 
of Matsil was founded some years ago by the present lambardar, who mi¬ 
grated from the village of Satti in Gu'rais. The population now numbers 
eight families of Muhammadan zaimudars, four fakirs, two pirzadas, a 
shepherd, and a barber. Most of the houses are built in a line on the right 
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bank of the Dudi stream, which is shallow aod fordable, and is also crossed 
by a katlal bridge. To the south of the village, the mountains are clothed 
with forest; those to the north are covered with grass, with here and there 
a few pine trees. In the valley to the south of the village there is a some¬ 
what spacious marg or plain watered by the Poehwarru stream. 

The village lies in the midst of an extensive grazing country, which 
during summer is visited by large numbers of Gujars and shepherds. The 
lofty ranges of mountains are intersected by numerous well-watered valleys 
affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill-tops the shepherds 
find ample grazing grounds for their flocks of sheep. The summer popula¬ 
tion of this district comes mostly from the Lolab valley, to which there is 
an excellent path by the village of Kroras, which lies on the Schdrt stream, 
about 15 miles south-west of Matsil. There is said to be a more direot 
path to a village called Korhama, but it is described as being very rough. 

Matsil, in the Dird language, means “a fish,” and the name is said to 
have been given to the district on account of the abuudance offish that 
used to be found in its streams before the valleys became so much frequented. 

In bye-gone times the Matsil district suffered from frequent inoursioDs 
of the Chilasfs, for which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited; 
it now forms part of Gurais. Neither coolies nor supplies can be depended 
upon. The most part of such little cultivation as does exist lies to the east 
of the village, above the right bank of Dudi stream. When the crops are 
in the ground, it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping; a narrow 
strip of ground by the bank of the Dudi stream is the most eligible situa¬ 
tion. 

MATTAN— 

A pargana in the Anatndg zilla of the Mirdj division; it comprises the 
district lying to the north and east of Islamabid. The tabsil station ie at 
the village of Mattan or Bawan. 

MAZADI— 

A small clear stream, which, flowing from the sooth-west, joins the Nakpo- 
chu (blackwater) above Sankho, It was forded with difficulty on the 80th 
June by Moorcroft. ( Moorc*oft.) 

MAZAKOI—Lat. 81° 8*'. Long. 75° 8'. Elcv. 

A village in the Tilail valley, containing four houses, situated on a bluff 
above the left bank of the Kishan Gangs. There is a rope suspension 
bridge across the river between Mazakoi and the village of Jurnial, to the 
north-west. 

MAZENO PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,600', approx. 

A pass between Astor and Bunar (Childs), at the head of the Rupal valley. 
It is said that it opens in June, but on emergency can be crossed in May. 
It is quite impassable for ponies, and difficult for men on foot, steps having 
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to be cut in the ice in order to ascend. In former times it was used by 
Chil&f raiders. 

From the now uninhabited village of Rup&l, at the foot of Nanga Parbat, 
the route first lies over an ice-field, about 2 miles long. Leaving this the 
track lies sometimes over and sometimes on one side of a glacier for about 
12 miles, when the summit of the Muzcno pass is reached. Tosho, another 
pass, lies 2 miles to the west, and these two routes to Bunar join a few 
miles down the Diamirai valley, which leads into the Bunar valley. Being 
very difficult, the Mazeuo pass is but little used. {Tanner—Ahmad All 
Khdn — Aylmer.) 

MECHI-IlOl—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 77° 35*. Elev. ]0,850\ 

A postal hut near the Zoji La under a glacier known as the Mcchi-hoi 
glacier. ( Drew.) 

MEGI1— 

A low caste of DogrSs, descendants of the earlier pre-Aryan inhabit¬ 
ants of the hills who became enslaved on the occupation of the country by 
the Hindus, They are the scavengers of the towns and villages. Of Dums 
aud Mcghs there are a large number in Jamu, and they are scattered also 
over all the country inhabited by the Dogrds. They are employed in the 
same way as the Dums ( 7 . 0 .). 

The Meglts hold a position, as regards the Dums, somewhat like that 
of the Brahmins among the Hindus; they are not only counted by them 
as higher, but are looked up to with some special respect. {Drew.) 

MEIRA—Lat. 34° 8 ’. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A small village in the Chikar district, lying 13 miles north-east of the 
Koh£la bridge, on the old road from Mari towards Baramula; it is prettily 
situated on rising ground surrounded by cultivated fields, which are arranged 
iu terraces. 

There is a travellers' bungalow iu the village, aud supplies are procur¬ 
able. {Allgood—Knighl — Ince.) 

MENDI—Another name for Itondu in Baltisfau. 

MENDOLA or MUNDOL—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A village in Punch, which gives its name to a pargana; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Punch Tdi river, about 13 miles south-west of 
Punch. It hnsa mixed population of Hindus and Muhammadans, inhabit¬ 
ing about one hundred houses, which are scattered for a long distance by 
the bank of the river. Towards the southern end of the village the river is 
crossed by a ferry. 

The interesting ruin of a Hindu temple, situated 011 the bank of the river, 
nearly opposito the ferry, is called in the neighbourhood Debra; it is of 
similar construction to the ruined temples in the valley of Kashmir. 

MENDOLA—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A village in Punch, in the Haveli pargana, situated on the slopes of the 
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hill above the left bank of the Punch T6i. It numbers about thirty house* 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 

MERA—Lat. 84° 20'. Long. 73° 33'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, a few mile* south-east 
of Mozafarabad, on the road to Baramula ; it is remarkable only for its huge 
cypress trees and its acacias. ( Iliigel .) 

MERABAGH—Lat. 82° 67'. Long. 76° 8'. Elev. 

An extensive garden with a Hindu temple and a baoli, situated about 2 
mileB south-west of Krimchi, by the side of the path towards Dausal. 

MERAGtfND—Lat. 31° 8'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Suknag, to the Bouth of the road 
between Srinagar and Patan. The stream may be forded when the waters 
are low. The Muragdnd contains a masjid and twenty-five houses; all the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans of the Shia sect. Rice is extensively culti¬ 
vated about the village. 

MERARA—Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

Merara is considered to form part of Ronda, situated on the hill-side 
above it; it lies on the right bank of the Neru river, about 6 miles north¬ 
west of Badraw&r. There are ten houses in the two villages, of which 
Merfira contains but one; all the inhabitants are Hindus. 

METMU—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kuthdr pargana, containing three houses inha¬ 
bited by zamindars; it is situated on tbe streams flowing from the Sao* 
gam valley. 

METS1J—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75 e 22'. Elev. 

A hill in the range between the Kuthkr and Kaurpara parganas ; it is 
crossed by an excellent road between the villages of Gowrau and Brar 
which is practicable for horsemen and laden cattle; neither tile ascent nor 
descent is described as being at all steep. From Gowran the path lies by 
the Gujar village of Val and Papaharan ; it then crosses the Sh&hkul 
canal by a /canal bridge to tbe village of Brar; the whole distance is said 
to be 5 kos. 

MIAN — 

All Dogr6s belonging to the family of the maharaja are called “ Mians.” 
They follow no trade, nor will they turn their hands to agriculture. 
For a Midn to turn his hand to the plough would be a disgrace. 
Most of them have a bit of land, either free, or nearly free, of land 
tax, which they get others to cultivate on terms of a division of the 
produce. Their dwellings are generally isolated, either at the edge of, or 
within, the icrest or waste ; they are so placed for the sake of bunting, 
which is their natural and favourite pursuit. But their profession, that to 
which they all look for a livelihood, is, as they say, “ serviceby this they 
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mean the service of their chief or of some other ruler, either military 
service, or for attendance not involving menial labour, or anything that can 
be called labour. They make good soldiers : they are faithful to the 
master who employs them, and they have a tendency to he brave. The 
sword is their favourite weapon, and they are handy in the use of it, 
while those of them who have had the practice of sport are good shots with 
a matchlock. In the art of leading, the Midns fail. They have seldom 
those qualities which are necessary for the making of a good superior 
officer. Warmth of temper, quickness of action, and absence of tact 
rather than steadfastness and power of combination and of conciliation, 
are their characteristics. At the present time some few families of Midns 
begin to take to the plough, but not many, for the old system is recog¬ 
nised by the mabardja, and so far encouraged by him that, other things 
being equal, a Midn is most likely to get advancement in the government 
service. Till of late years it was an almost universal custom amongst the 
Midns to destroy every female infant born to them. Not until the Bri¬ 
tish occupation of the Punjab did female infanticide begin to cease. A 
necessary sequence was that the men of that caste had to take a wife from 
some other caste. Thus arose the custom of Midns intermarrying with 
the castes below them, generally with working Rajputs and Thakurs. A 
result of this must be that Midn blood is kept less pure, and their race less 
isolated, than is the case with the castes below. It is probable that the 
Midns, as a race, have derived advantage from this bringing in of fresh 
blood. When the girl is brought home to the house of the Mian as a bride 
—a bride may be from six to eight years old—she never again enters her 
• former home; this regulation of the Midns wbb evidently made in order 
that ns little intercourse as possible should be kept up with the family 
with whom they had been obliged, so to say, to become connected. (Drew.) 

MIN AW A R— 

A district of the Jamu province, skirting the plains and lying between 
the Chendb and Jhelum rivers. Its chief towns are Miudwar, Bhimbar, and 
Mirpur. It has a population of 193,004, of whom 82,298 arc Hindus, 
102,890 Muhammadans, and 7,818 belong to various other casts. (Drew.) 

MlNAWAR.—Lat. 32° 47'. Long. 74 c 28'. Elcv. 

A town in the district of the same name, lying about 1 i mile from 
the right bank of the Tawi river. (N. ti .—This Tawi river is the one 
which flows through Rdjautf and Naoshera.) 

MINAWAR—Lat. 35° 43'. LoDg. 74° 30'. Kiev. 5,050'. 

A prosperous village of thirty houses at the eastern end of the Gilgit 
plain, and about 8 miles from that place. It stands ou the left bank 
of a stream, which flows north to the Gilgit river a mile or so distant. 
Fruit-trees abundant. Abundant space for encamping and good water 
(Barrow.) 
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MINGRAM—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 78* 89'. Elev. 

A large village situated in a valley some distance above the right bank of 
the Kishan Gauga, about a mile east of Palia. 

The village extends for a considerable distance along the path, and is 
well supplied with water from a stream ; the principal houses are clustered 
in a line on the east side of the valley. Both rice and corn are cultivated, 
and there are many shady trees about tbe place; at the Mingram-ka-takia, 
by the banks of the stream at the north end of the village, there is a grove 
of fruit-trees, and a single chunar. 

Mingram contains a masjid, and about forty-two houses, which are 
mostly inhabited by Muhammadan zemindars of the Serari clan; there are 
also six families of weavers, a potter, and two oil-sellers. 

MIR—Lat. 38° 4'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Jamu district, which forms the stage between Krim- 
chi and Landra, on the high-road between Jamu and Kashmir; it consists 
of a few houses, which are widely scattered on the hill-side. Good water is 
procurable from a small torrent, but it is doubtful whether either coolies or 
supplies are to be obtained without previous arrangement. There is a 
small enclosure by the side of the path for tbe accommodation of the maha¬ 
raja and his family when travelling. 

MIR—Lat. 33° 54'. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 

A village situated about 2 miles south of Trfil, on the path towards 
Sursu; it is divided into Bun Mir and Pet Mir, and contains in its upper 
and lower divisions about sixteen houses. 

The zfirat of Kbwaja Abdul Rahim, on tho high land to the cast of the 
village, forms a conspicuous object in the landscape. 

MIRAj on MIRAZ— 

The name of one of the two great divisions of Kashmir; it comprises three 
zillas, which are partitioned into twenty-five parganas, viz .:— 


Fftrgau*. 



Tahafl station or chief place. 

Zilla Anatndg. 

1. Anatnfig . - . 



Islamabad. 

2. Sh4hab4d 



Duru or Ddr. 

3. Dioaur .... 



Kulg£m. 

4. Bring .... 



Hokra, 

6. Kuthrfr .... 



AchibfU. 

6. Mattan .... 



M nt tan. 

7. Kliourpara 



Sir. 

8. Pad) in para . • 



Kanelwan. 
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Parana. 

Tahiti statloo o* ohUf pi act. 

Zilla Skupion. 




9 B&tri .... 



Shupion. 

10. hopersumuQ . ♦ . 



Sbupion (not in the pargana, tot the 




tab *11 station). 

11. Ardwin 



Mohunpdra. 

12. 8howra .... 



Littar. 

13. Zaioptfr . . 



Ssfanagar. 

14. Shuferd .... 



Ariliel, 

15. Cbrdt .... 



Mdran. 

10. Sareonozcbula . • . 



Bij Behira. 

Zilla Shahir-i-Khii. 




17. WdlUr .... 



TrAl, 

18. Bihu .... 



F»mpdr. 

19. Yrch .... 



K fa) p ura. 

80. Nagdm .... 


. 

Ku»b» Nagdm. 

21. Phak .... 



BaUpur*. 

22. Khod Kbiat . 



Khie Sbabir. 

23. Atsun .... 



BagwAnpdra. 

24. Bulda .... 



jTbeee are very email pargana* and have 




> no tahsll etatione, beiDg close to 8ri- 

25. Arway .... 


* 

) nagar. 


It has bocn conjectured that Mirnj is derived from Maya Rfij, the 
territory of Maya or Lakshmi, the mother of Kama, the god of love, and 
the wife of Vishnu. (Ehntlte.) 

MIRAK—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 78° SO'. Elev. about H,000'. 

A straggling village on the western shore of the Pangong lake, 7 miles 
from Mang and 3 miles from Karkpet. Wood abundant and good graz¬ 
ing. [Drew — Reynold).) 

MIREQ—Lat. 83° 65'. Long. 75° 84'. Elev. 

A village in tbs Maru Wardw6n valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, about 2 miles north of Ilasman. It is said to contain about twenty 
houses ; among the inhabitants are a mulla and a blacksmith. This village 
is now noted for the very excellent potatoes it produces, which are sold at 
the rate of six seers for a rupee. They nre said to hove been introduced 
two or three years ago, a traveller making the villagers a present of two or 
three, and instructing them in their cultivation. 

MIRKANIA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 73° 32'. Elev. 

There is only one bouse iu this place, situated in a narrow gorge drained by 
a small torrent, about 4 miles north-ea6t of Mozafarabad, on the path 
towurds Titwal. 
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MIR MALIK DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Astor to the west of the Kamri Dara, into which it drains at 
Rattu, It contains two villages, namely, Mir Malik (about ten or twelve 
houses) and Batwashi (three or four houses). The population is not over 
n hundred souls. The inhabitants are Dards of the Bota stock, and practi¬ 
cally identical with those of the Kamri Dara (y.t>.). Up this valley there is a 
good deal of pine wood and cultivation; at its head there are two passes 
leading into the Kel valley ; that through the Sakmal ravine is much the 
easier. 

In this valley there are said to be twenty-eight houses, fifty head of 
cattle and six hundred sheep and goats. (Ahmad AU Khdn—Barrow- 
Ward— Aylmer.) 

MIRPA TSO—Lat. 88° 30'. LoDg. 78° 35'. Elev. 

A camping ground 11 miles south of Shushal, on the western route from 
that place to Nima Mad (on the Indus), and at the foot of the Shushal pass- 
There is a fresh -water lake here, a short distance from which fuel is to bo 
found. No provisions; four days' supply should be taken in at Shushal. 
Two miles south of the lake, between it and Yahle, the Thato-La (or 
Nurpa) is crossed. The water of the lake is undrinkable. There is a good 
spring on the western side. {Reynoldt—Maurice.) 

MIltPUR—Lat. 33° IP. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 1,236'. 

A town of considerable importance in Naoshera; it lies on the left bank 
of a broad watercourse in an arid plain, which is everywhere inter¬ 
sected with deep ravines and water-channels. As there are numerous wells 
in the town itself and in the immediate vicinity, the green fields and trees 
by which they are surrounded form a pleasing contrast to the parched 
appearance of the neighbourhood. 

Mfrpur is distant about 22 miles north of the cantonment of Jlielum, 
10 miles south of Chaomuk, and about 39 miles south of Kotli by the 
direct path, and 46 miles by way of Sensar; the latter part of the direct 
route is very rough and unfit for laden cattle. 

The town stretches from east to west, occupying the high ground 
between the bed of the stream which flows by the Dorth and a smaller 
watercourse which lies along its south face; both these channels are usually 
dry, except during the rainy season. The streets are comparatively wide; 
those, however, leading down to the bed of the stream to the north are very 
steep, some being paved with stone steps. The houses are well built, and, 
with few exceptions, are of brick, plastered. 

There is a tahsfl and a kotwali, also a baraddn. This latter building is 
situated just outside the town to the east, and has a tank and some few 
trees near it; it is usually occupied as a government office, but may be 
made use of by travellers on application to the proper authorities. To the 
south of the town is a fort; it does not appear to be of any strength, and 
is now appropriated as a debtors' prison. 

There are numerous Hindu temples in the town, of which the most 
famous is called the Roganat Sami; it was built by order of the mahardja, 
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and is situated on the bank of the river-bed to the north of the townj 
there are also ten masjids and five zfarats. There are said to be 2,000 Hindus 
in Mirpur, including a few Sikhs, who have a temple near the baradari, 
and 600 Muhammadans, including 200 Kashmiris. In the Hindu portion 
of the town there are three hundred shops, twenty-five goldsmiths, twelve 
washermen, twelve barbers, twelve potters, ten carpenters, two blacksmiths, 
a mahfijan, and a Brahmin. In the Muhammadan portion, ten goldsmiths, 
ten carpenters, thirteen blacksmiths, thirty coolies and twenty-five horse and 
cattle-keepers, twelve washermen, ten dyers, ten butchers, fifteen sweepers, 
twenty-five potters, thirty-five chokidars, one tinman, and six musicians. 
Among the principal inhabitants is Sardar Uttar Singh, a pensioner of the 
British government. The town is supplied with water from five tanks and 
thirty wells; there is nlso a small spring called the Bugutwala baoli. 
Though not noted for its manufactures, Mirpur carries on a considerable 
trade between the Panjdb and neighbouring hills. From its elevation and 
position the climate must assimilate to that of the Panjab. 

The surrounding country is bare and sparsely cultivated, the ground 
sloping up gradually to both north and south; on the north side of the 
town, on the other bank of the watercourse, are numerous wells surround¬ 
ed by gardens and fields, whose cultivation gives employment to some two 
hundred gardeners, who aro stated to live for the most part in Mirpur. 

MIRPtJR—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 73° 52'. Kiev. 

A village in the valley of tho Kisban Ganga; it is situated on the left 
bank of the river, almost opposite to, but a little north of, Baran, and is sepa¬ 
rated from the village of Purni to the south by a small stream callod the 
Narhaji; a path leading across the mountains to the Karnao fort lies up 
the bed of this stream. Below the village are the remains of a bridge 
across the Kishan Ganga, which has been carried away. A few piue trees 
are scattered about; both rice and dry crops are grown, the fields being 
disposed in two ledges above the river-bank. There are about twenty 
houses in the village, including a Gujar, a blacksmith, three of the Bolloch 
caste, and fifteen of the Kuki caste of Haz£ra descent. There is a masjid 
in the village, and the takia of Kalandar Shah. 

M’ RU—Lat. 83° 45'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 

A village of seven or eight houses on the left bank of the Gya rivulet, 
passed betweeu Gya and Upshi, on the route from Kulu to Leh. The 
valley here is well cultivated. Camp in a plantation of poplars. 

Below here the Gya ravine is very narrow, and the stream is crossed 
four times on small wooden bridges of roagb planks. The road, has been 
much improved of late years. 

After heavy rain the stream gets rapidly in flood and the bridges are 
often carried away, and the road rendered impassable till the water sub¬ 
sides. The fords are deep and dangerous after rain, or when much snow is 
melting. 
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During the summer months the main road from L£h to Gya goes by 
the “ Shang ” valley, and then over the high ridge dividing the Shang 
from the Gya raviue. {Manifold — Thomson — Cayley — Aylmer.) 

MISHWAR—Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74“ 50’. Elev. 

A small village lying in a little valley amid low hills on the north side of 
the path between Sbupiou and Chr4r. There is much cultivation about the 
village. 

MOGAL MAIDAN—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 

A small village situated about 16 miles north-west of Kishtwar on the 
road towards Kashmir by the Marbal pass. It consists of a few houses 
lying on a plain less than 100 yards long, above the left bank of the 
stream. The neighbourhood of this village is sparsely populated and 
cultivated, and few supplies are procurable. ( Allgood — Hervey.) 

MOGALPtJR—Lat, 34° 8'. LoDg. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a little valley on the south¬ 
east side of tho Ilaistlak wudar, or table-land, on the left bank of the bed 
of a torrent which dries in summer. There are two divisions in the village, 
which contains altogether eight houses iubabited by zamiudars; there is 
also a masjid aud the ziaratof Saiad Kamal Sahib. The village is supplied 
with water from a spring. Dry crops are cultivated on the table-land 
above the village, and rice in the plains below. 

MOGALPtfR— Lat. 34° 31'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

This village, which is sometimes called Drsgmula, is situated in tho Uttar 
pargana, just south of the junction of the Kamil and Lahwal rivers. The 
distance from Mognlpur to Lalpur, in the Lolab valley, is two marches, 
though on an emergency it may be made in oue. ( Montgomerie.) 

MOHU or MOWA—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 10,790'. 

The name of a pass over the Panjal range, between the south end of the 
valley of Kashmir and the Bauibal district. It is used only by coolies, 
as the Banibal pass being so close and easier, all ladeu ponies go by that 
route; but ponies can, and in a few instances do, traverse this pass. 
There is a road which branches off from tho village of Mobu, on the south 
side of the pass; it crosses the Danik Marg range, and, passing through 
the village of Krowa, joins the Banihal road a little above the village of 
Dcogol. ( Montgomerie .) 

MOIIUNPUR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on the right bank of the bed of 
a stream which almost dries in summer. It includes Baba Kbipura, which 
lies close to it, and coulains the ziirats of Saiad Ilasbira aud Abdul Hasan, 
a masjid, and about eleven houses iubabited by zamfndars. There is a 
small gardeu iu the village, aud much rice cultivation around it. 
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MOHUNPtfUA—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 75° 1'. Elev. 

A village ia the Ardwin pargana, o£ which it is the tahsil station. 

MOLAI— 

A Muhammadan sect amongst the Ddrds, corresponding very nearly with 
the Nur Baksh (q.v.) in Baltistan. 

The uame must have its origin from the Arabic Mania, God; they thus 
calling themselves the “ Godly." In matters of prayer and fasting they 
follow the Sum ways, but in creed are Shias, and, like them too, will drink 
wino. ( Dretc.) 

MONAIYAN—Lat. 84° 38'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

This village is said to contain about seven houses. It is situated in the 
Drawdr district, a few miles south-east of Karen, on the path towards the 
Kashmir valley. 

MONDA—Lat. 32 n 67'. Long. 75° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Nerfi river, at the confluence 
of the Haltini stream, a few miles south of Badrawdr. It contains six¬ 
teen houses, of which twelve are inhabited by Hindus and four by Muham¬ 
madans. The village stands ou high ground ; below it the Haluni stream is 
crossed by a kadal bridge. From the neighbourhood of this village a 
channel conveys water into the town of Badrawdr. 

MONDOL—Lat. 33° 9'. Long. 75° 32'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhdga, just west 
of the junction of the Lidar Kbol. It contains about ten houses inhabited 
by Hindus. 

MONGRAN—Lat. 36° 40'. Long. 75° 53'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It contains nine 
houses, (Aylmer.) 

MONKANG or MANGKANG, on CHIBRA MANGKANG— 

Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 79° 3'. Elev. 

A camping ground, 19 miles north of Haold, at some distance from the 
right bank of the Hanld river. It is also called Chibra Mangkaug. 
The Indus is about 20 miles north from here. (Montgomerie.) 

MONKANG OR MANKANG—Lat. 35° 53'. Long. 79 c 6'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Hanle river, about half-way 
between Hanld and the Indus. (Cunning/iam.) 

MONKANG PLAIN— 

Extends from Hanle north-west for ubout SO miles along the oourse of 
the Hanle river. It is covered pretty thickly with dama or Tibetan furze, 
which grows hero to the unusual height of 3 and even 5 feet. On 
the west is a low range of hills, on the east a very lofty range separating 
the Hanld valley from the Indus. (Cunningham — Thomion.) 
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MONTIGtfND—Lat 88° 34'. Lon-. 75 a 14'. Kiev. 

A small village in the Shahabad valley, lying in a hollow shaded by 
clumps of trees. It is situated about 2 miles west of Dur or Shahabad. 

MORADPtJR—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, on the right bank of the Tawi, 
about 5 miles south of Rajaori. It was one of the resting-places on the 
ancient road by which the emperors of Delhi went from Lahore to Kashmir, 
and under the Mogul rule was a place of some note, but the sarai is now 
a very uupicturesque ruin; its narrow rooms are converted into stables, 
and a fine clump of trees is all that remains of the garden. (Hiigel.) 

MORECHU or MORTSO—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 

A camping ground in the Kiang plain, passed between Sumkiel and Ruk- 
chen, on the route from Kulu to Leh. A small pond of fresh bnt bad water 
here, but in summer it often dries up. Owing to this scarcity of water on 
the Kiang plain, the route by the Zara valley is „ften taken instead. (Cun¬ 
ningham.) 

MORSE KHOL— 

The name of a stream which flows into the Marn Wardwan river, lat. 
31° 1', long. 75° 43', near the north-east extremity of the valley. The 
path from Maru Wardwan to Suru by the Kwaj Kur Pansal lies up the bed 
of this stream. 

MOZAFARABAD—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 73° 31'. Elev. 2,470'. 

An important town, lyiug about 42 miles north-east of Abbottabad, and 
114 miles north-west of Srinagar, by way of Baramula; Kashmir may also 
be reached by paths traversing the Karnao valioy. The town is situated 
in an open valley at the end of the range of mountains forming the water¬ 
shed between the Kishan Ganga and Jbelum, on the left bank of the 
former river, and about 1 i miles north of their junction. 

The mountains, which are almost bare of trees, descend into the river 
in a succession of sloping plateaus ; the town stands on the second of these 
slopes, about 200 feet above the level of the river, towards the southern 
end of a tongue of land formed by a lap of the stream. 

At Mozafarabad the waters of the Kishan Ganga have lost something 
of the murky hue peculiar to them, but they are still far from clear. 

The river is about 60 yards wide ; the banks are steep aud rocky, and 
strewn with large boulders. The current is very swift, but the natives are 
accustomed to cross on masaks at the bend of the river to the south of the 
town. 

There was formerly, at the narrowest point, a wooden bridge, which 
was torn away in a moment by a heavy flood which occurred in A.D, 1828, 
while Hari Singh, Nalwa, was endeavouring to get possession of the town 
for Ranjit Singh. This bridge was a subject of much interest in the, war 
of 1803, between Muktyar-ud-Daula and Abdulla Khan. It has not 
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been rebuilt, but its place is supplied by a rope suspension bridge of the 
jhula kind, which is situated to the north of the town, about half a mile 
above the fort. At this spot, where the water is smooth and the current 
comparatively moderate, a ferry-boat plies, except during the months of 
January and February, when the boatmen state that the river falls so low 
that the passage is interrupted. 

Baron Hiigel mentions a second ferry as crossing the river below the 
town, exactly opposite the kal’a, where the country is rather flat, but adds 
that it is seldom used. 

At the ferry and bridge a small toll is levied; the charge varies from an 
anna downwards, according to the presumed means of the traveller. 

A new bridge (suspension) has been erected about a mile below the town. 
It is practicable for laden animals. 

MozafarabSd contains a thana and is the head-quarters of the zillah of 
the same name. The residence of the hakim or governor is situated on 
the south side of the town, which extends in a northerly direction, and 
consists for the most part of a long street of shops. It is now in tele¬ 
graphic communication with Srinagar vid Domel. 

The houses are nearly all single-storied buildings, and have flat roofs, 
most of the streets are paved with smooth round stones. But little atten¬ 
tion is paid to sanitation, though the supply of water is plentiful and good, 
as, not to mention theoold but somewhat discoloured waters of the Kishan 
Ganga, clear streams flow down from the hills on both the north and south 
sides of the town, and on the banks of the latter stream below the town 
there are a cluster of springs, besides one which rises by the edge of the 
river just under the baradari, This building, whieh is double-storied, con¬ 
taining five rooms, is pleasantly situated in a small enclosure, about a 
quarter of a mile below the west side of the town, a few feet above the 
Kishan Ganga. 

To the north of the town the ground rises, biding the fort, which is 
situated at the north-west end of the grassy plain embraced in the bend of 
the river. The fort is commanded from this rise at a distance of some¬ 
thing less than half a mile. The ridge is covered with trees and scrub 
jungle, and is partly occupied by gardens and partly by old graveyards; 
from the ridge the plain sinks down towards the fort, a glacis reversed, 
having its superior slope away from the walls. The fort is situated at the 
edge of the river, the walls overhanging the banks; it is an oblong mason¬ 
ry structure lying north and east, of considerable dimensions, measuring 
between 300 and 400 yards in length by about 150 in breadth, and having 
bastions at intervals along the walls ; the main entrance is at the south-east 
corner. The whole building is kept in excellent repair, and is said to be 
well supplied with artillery stores and provisions. 

The garrison of the keep consists of about one hundred men; it furnishes 
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a guard o£ twenty-five men at the residence of the governor on the south 
side o£ the town. 

Behind the fort, under the south wall, is the cantonment, a large 
square walled enclosure shaded by some trees j it is usually occupied by two 
regiments. 

Besides the slope to the south, which has been mentioned as being of 
superior elevation, the fort is commanded by the plateau at a distance of 
about half a mile to the east, and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
being the higher, it is likewise commanded from the north and west at 
short ranges of about 500 yards. On the north-east side of the fort on 
the right bank of the river, there is a large clump of trees which shades 
the shrine of Pir Haibut. 

As access to the fort is not permitted, the dimensions and ranges which 
have been mentioned are merely rough approximations. 

The sarai, built by All MardSn Khdn by cornu and of Shah Jah&n, lies 
about a mile south-west of the town, on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, some 500 yards from the water's edge, and rather more than that 
distance from the confluence, of the Jhelum. The entrance faces the 
west. 

The sarai is a large, square, walled enclosure, with a bastion tower at each 
corner, and is of similar pattern to those met with on the Pir Panjal routes. 
It is not now inhabited, or apparently used, lying some distance from the 
present high-road, but it seems to occupy a better defensive position than 
the fort, being not so immediately commanded. 

The road to Mari takes the direction of the confluence of the Jhelum and 
Kishan Ganga rivers, which is Bituated about 1£ mile to the south of 
the town; the first part of the way is rough and stony ■ it then passes 
the temple of Jalalabad, which commands the road, occupying the summit 
of a flat-topped mound between the pathway and the Kishan Ganga. The 
temple is a small modern building, enclosed by a square wall of undressed 
stones, about 15 feet high ; the entrance faces the roadway. 

The path then lies through a small Btream to the banks of the Jhelum, 
which is crossed by an iron cantilever bridge and by a rope suspension bridge 
some little distance above the junction of Kishan Ganga. There is said 
also to be frequently a ferry-boat at this point, which plies at favourable 
seasons when the current moderates. 

The Kishan Ganga flows into the Jhelum almost at right angles below 
the village of Gomel. There is a small wooden temple and a fakir’s bouse 
at the point of land between the two rivers, to which the shore slopes gently 
down. The current of the Jhelum is swifter than that of the Kishan 
Ganga, and its waters are much warmer. The right bank of the united 
rivers is the higher. There is good fishing at Dome], and an excellent dAk 
bungalow. 
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The population of Mozafarabad numbers about 1,200 families, the propor¬ 
tion of Muhammadans to Hindus being as seven to five. Among the Muham¬ 
madan section are about 250 Kashmiri families, shopkeepers and weavers, 
200 Gujars, and 40 Saiads, who are Turks of Bukhara; the remainder 
are of various trades and occupations. Of the Hindus, about 300 are shop¬ 
keepers, and the rest mostly Zamindars and general traders. The principal 
merchants aud bankers are Habib Khoja and Chet Singh. Pir Labudin, 
the chief of the Saiads, holds a jagir from the government, of ten or 
twelve villages. 


Mozafarabad contains the zuhats of Saiad Mira Sahib and Pir Sultan, 
and five masjids; there are also three Hindu temples, which are supported 
by the government. There is a considerable trade between this place and 
the Punjab; the exports are chiefly puttu, ghi and cattle, for which 
British goods and salt are imported, and also grain, whenever the local 
supplies fall short of requirements. 

The following are the usual bazar rates per British rupee, which is the 
only currency in circulation at Mozafarabad ;— 


Attn, kanak 
„ inakai 
Ardawa 
Hice, according to quality 
Meat 
Fowls 

Fuel . . 

Ght 
Salt 
Milk 
Oil 

Butter . . 

Sugar 

„ inferior quality 


. 16 seers. 

• 20 „ 

• 26 „ 

8 , 10,12 „ 

. 10 „ 

4, C, 8, according to size. 
2 mauuds 20 seers. 

2 

4 „ 

16 „ 

3 „ 

3 „ 

14 

4 


A little corn is grown in the neighbourhood of Mozafarabad, but most of 
the arable land is devoted to rice cultivation. A few vegetables may be 
obtained, and a little fruit, of which the peaches are of good quality. 

The climate of Mozafarabad during the Summer months is very hot, 
and in the months of August aud September fevers are prevalent; the in¬ 
habitants, however, enjoy a remarkable immunity from flies and mosquitoes. 
In winter the snow does not lie. 

The authority of the governor of Mozafarabad extends over the valley of 
the Kishau Gauga, and as lar as the Punch boundary and Baramula, includ¬ 
ing the districts of Karnao and Chikar. 


Mozafarabad offers a rich field for the researches of the geologist ; moun¬ 
tains of tertiary formation rise up to the limit of perpetual snow, and on 
them are piled in woundrous masses broken and dismembered heaps of stones. 
In many places whole mountains look as if they had been riven through and 
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through, and the spectator beholds the vast clefts, 1,000 or 2,000 feet 
in depth, as fresh as if the violent convulsion of Nature had taken place 
only yesterday. A little lime is manufactured in the neighbourhood from 
6tones taken from the beds of the streams. 

Mozafarabad is the modern name of the ancient Hindu Shikri, and was 
given to it, according to the Brahmins, two hundred years ago by the 
Muhammadans. 

It was formerly a raj, which comprised the whole extent of territory 
between Baramula on the east and the boundary of the Kuhuri ilaka 
on the west; but on the death of Sultan Ahbat Khan, it was divided between 
his two sons (the second son being blind). Mirza Khan, the eldest, 
received the present Mozafarabad district as his portion, and transmitted it 
to his only son, Hasan Ulla Khan, whose eldest son, Zabardast Khan, dying 
without issue, left the raj to his brother, Mozaffar Khan, who resigned in 
favour of his eldest son, Hasan Khan, who had a sou named Abdulla Khan. 
The ilaka was about 40 miles long from the range on the east to the 
little village of Mir Jumal-u-dfn, which formerly was claimed by both the 
Mozafarabad and Kathuri rdjas and led to many fights between the two 
parties; the village, however, was at last given by common consent in 
dhurmarth to a fakir, and formed the bouudary between the two states. 

The breadth of the raj was about 80 miles from the Duab Tibba on 
the south to the Karnao boundary on the north. It was considered the most 
productive of the Bamba states, as it contained a considerable area of fertile 
land, which produced chiefly rice, and yielded first-rate pasture for cattle. 

The town of Mozafarabad was completely demolished during the war 
with the Sikhs, who burnt all the houses belonging to the Muhammadans; 
these in their rage vented their spleen on their Hindu neighbours as soon as 
the troops moved, and completed the destruction so wantonly begun. The 
town, however, was afterwards in a great measure restored, aud the Sikh gov¬ 
ernor regularly colonised it, chiefly with Sikhs and Hindus. After this the 
Mozafarabad raja paid a nazar&na of S7,000 to the Lahore government, 
and the district is said to have yielded nearly the same amount to the raja. 
The Lahore soldiery were accused of having committed every sort of atro¬ 
city on the inhabitants and their property during the Sikh occupancy of 
the district, and their violent conduct left an indelible feeling of mingled 
hatred, distrust, and thirst for revenge. [Vigne — Hiiget — Lumsden — 
Wingate.) 

MtJDAPtJB—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A villago which lies on the road about 7 miles west of Punch, near the 
point where the paths to Parral and Kotli separate. It contains about 
twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamfndars, a fakir’s raakan and 
garden, and the Kamal Posh zfarat. 

It is well supplied with good water from a spring, and from a stream 
which flows down from the hills just east of the village. This is a favourite 
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fishing station in the season, the Punch T6i river flowing just below the 
village through numerous pools and rapids. 

MUDGUND—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in the Kuthdr pargana, situated on the right bank of the Arpat, 
about a mile south of Gowran ; it contains three houses inhabited by 
Kashmiris. 

MUGLIB—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 

A small village about 12 miles north-west of the western end of the 
Pangong lake, and passed on tho Changchenrno route between Tankse and 
Lukung. No cultivation here, but good pasturage. General Strachey 
says that white marble is found near here. Gypsum is found betweou 
Muglib and the Pangong lake. This is the last village met with between 
Leh and \arkaud. Provisions should be taken in at Tankse. (Trotter— 
Henderson.) 

MULBEKH or MOULBI—Lat. 84° 23'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 

A monastery and village situated ou the right bank of the Paskhyum river 
(or Wakha-ehu), and passed between Shergol and Kharbu on the route 
from Srinagar to Leh. It is 4 miles from Shergol, and ij perched on a 
cliff about 200 feet high. A little beyond Mulbekh a largo figure 
called Chamba is passed, cut in tho rock on the road-side. The village 
contains thirty houses. ( Believe — Henderson — Aylmer.) 

MULLING or MAL1NG—Lat. 33° 15’. Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 

A villago in the Zanskar or Maling district, on the right bank of the 
Zauskar river, and 182 miles from L£h. Supplies and fuel procurable. 

MtfNDA—Lat 83° 38'. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 

A cave situated on the side of the Panjdl range to the south of the Sbdh- 
abad valley. It may be reached through a defile from the neighbourhood 
of the village of Baddarmuu. Moorcroft thus describes his visit to this 
cave :— 

" Continuing to ascend the hills, we managed, althongh the ground was rough and 
broken, to ride to within 400 feet of the top, There we alighted, and crossing a thick 
bed of snow, came to the entrance of the cave of Mdnda. The opening waa only high 
enough to admit a man on his hands and knees, and a stream flowed from it sufficient 
to turn a mill. Taking torchoe with us, we crawled "into it, and at about 5 yards came 
to a part aufficiently lofty to allow us to stand. Our attempt to advance was, however, 
frustrated by the bottom being entirely filled with water more than mid-deep, the depth 
of which, as ascertained by a stick, increased as it rcoeded. As far as wa could discern, 
the passage continued for above 20 yards, with a height of from C to 8 feet, flow much 
farther it penetrated the mountain, we could not ascertain, but it seemed likely that 
it waa nothing more than a natural drain for the waters of the mountain. These bad 
now accumulated in larger quantity than usual, ns the mouth of the cave had been 
blocked up with snow. It had been partially cleared away for our visit by order of tho 
mWik, but the quantity was too considerable to be wholly removed, UDless after some 
days' labour." 
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MtfRAN—Lat. 38° 52'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village in the Chrdt pargaua, of which it it the tuhsfl station. 

MURQHI oa MUROHA1— Fide “ Bulak-i-Mubgiiai.” 

MURGU NALA—A valley on the winter road from Ldh to Ydrkand, midway 
between L£h and Daolat Beguldi. 

MURHAMA—Lat. 88° 50'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A large village shaded by tine trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just above the confluence of the Veshau and Rerabifira rivers. It 
lies about 8 miles north-west of Bij Behdra, and is about seven hours’ 
journey by boat above Awdutipur. At this village there is a ferry. 
(Uervef—I nee.) 

MURKOT—Lat. 84° 88'. Long. 74°. 64'. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, lying a little distanoe from the left bank of 
the Kishan Ganga, about 800 yards east of the fort and bridge. It con¬ 
tains a masjid and about twenty timber-built houses, and is supplied 
with water by a rill which flows from the Burai spring, on the slopes of 
thi mountains to the south. 

The usual encamping ground is on the plain on the west side of the 
village, botweeu it and the fort; but there is no shade. Coolies and sup¬ 
plies are obtainable under the orders of the nawdb, who resides in the fort. 

MUSHNAI—-Lat. 34°31'. Long. 73° 68'. Elev. 

This place consists merely of a cattle-shod, surrounded by a few fields, 
situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, in Lower Drawer. 

MUSTAGH PASS—Lat. 35° 49'. Long. 76° 15.' Elev. 19,000', approx. 
There are two passes bearing this name on the route leading from Baltis- 
tan to Yarkand, both leading into the same valley on the northern side of 
the Great Mustagh or Karakoram range, which forms the main axis of the 
Himalayas. The two passes are about 12 miles apart. 

Godwin-Austen, writing in 1880, says 

“ Many years ago, the main traffio lay up the Baltoro glacier, and tamed off up a lateral 
ravine to the left, and so over the MusUtgh pass, some 12 miles to the east of tho pass 
now io use. This former pass became impracticable owing to the great inoreese of enow 
and ice, and Ahmad Sbab orde.vd s search to be made for some other way over, when 
the present passage was fixed upon." 

The new pasB now, however, has become impracticable on aocount of 
the accumulation of ico on a glacier opposite the camping ground of Skin- 
mang. But it is quite possible that in a few years this may again becoms 
practicable, as in these parts the glaciers alter very rapidly. 

The old Mustagb pass can be crossed with the aid of long ropes, and 
axes to hew steps down the ice-slopes. But it is extremely difficult, and 
no ouc would use it except in a case of absolute ueccssitv. 
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An account of the passage of this pass will be found in the Royal 
Geological Survey Proceedings of 1888. (Godwin. Au»te» — Young- 
hutbartd.) 

MUSTAGH RANGE and PASS os “ ice mountain”— Fide “ Karakoram." 
Mountains. 
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NACHIANI—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

The name of a mountain in the range at the north-west end of the Khui- 
hama pargana. On the hills between Nachi&ni and the Panchipura moun¬ 
tain, lat. 34° 38', long. 74° 27', there is some exceedingly fine pasturage, 
and in the months of July, August, and September, eome four to five 
thousand or more head of cattle are brought up from the LolXb and other 
adjacent valleys to feed, but on account of the scarcity of water on this range 
of hills they rapidly extern! their feeding ground farther north, as far as 
Hant, where there is plenty of water, and easterly as far as the Haramulc. 
Usually these hills are covered with snow', and the pasturage is not in order 
till at earliest the middle of June. { Montgomerie .) 

NACHILANA—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A small village situated about 8 J miles north of Ramsu, on the road leading 
towards the Banihtfl pass. It lies on the left bank of the Mohu stream just 
above the junction of the Banib&l. 

NAERUNG or NIRA—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 76°55'. Elev. 11,850'. 

A village in the Zanskfir district, a little distance from the right bank of 
the Zanskdr river, and lying on the ronto from Fadam to L6h between 
Punch and Yelchung, and at the north base of the Naerung La. Ex¬ 
tensive cultivated lands here, and juniper trees common in the neighbour¬ 
hood. A stream runs by the village. Abrupt and stony descent to river, 
which here flows through a narrow rocky channel, and is orossed by a 
wooden bridge, without hand-rails, abont 40 feet long and nearly 50 feet 
above the water (2nd July). {Thomson.) 

NAERUNG LA or NIRA PASS, or TAKTI PASS, or PANCHE 
PASS—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 76° 55*. Elev. 16,000'. 

Is crossed between Punch and Naerung, on the route from Padam to L£h. 
From the Punch side the ascent may be made up either the right or left 
branch of a ravine. The former is the longer but easier road, the road up 
the ravine on the left being steep. The top of the ridge is rounded. The 
mountains on the right and left are about 1,500 feet higher than the pass. 
A good deal of vegetation on the top, and snow in large patches on its 
northern face (July 1st). Extensive view to north of a range of mountains 
tipped with snow. Descent to Naerung village abrupt and stony. 
{Thomson.) 

NAGAI— 

The name of a stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the lofty moun¬ 
tains forming the north-east boundary of the Gurais valley, and joins the 
Burzil, lat. 34° 47', long. 75° 8'. 

The valley of the Sliingo river may, it is said, be reached by a path fol¬ 
lowing the course of this stream. 
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NAG AM —Lat. Long, Elev. 

A pargana in the ShXhir-i-Khas zilla of the Mir&j division; it comprises a 
district lying to the south of Srinagar. The tahsfl station is at Kasha 
NagXm. 

NAGAM—Lat. 33° 56'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 

A village lying a short distance from the right bank of the Dudh Ganga, 
about 11 miles south of Srinagar, on the road towards Chr&r. It is the 
tahsil station of the Nagam pargana and a market-place, and is usually 
called Kusba NagXm. There is a good encamping ground above the village, 
and supplies and forage are procurable. A root called maul, used in the 
almond-coloured dye, is said to bo found in the neighbourhood of this vil¬ 
lage, and at Pamptir. Most of it, however, comes from Ladak, where it is 
called hot. ( Allgood—Elm lie.) 

NAGAR— 

An independent Ddrd state, lying north of the Rdkapush mountain and 
south of the HunzX river. Though considerably smaller than Hunza, it 
has a larger population owing to the greater amount of cultivable ground, 
it being situated so as to get the full benefit of the summer sun and being 
fertilised by the numerous streams from the great Rdkapush mountain. 
The population is about 10,000 souls. They are less warlike than the 
Kanjutis, and less addicted to raiding, while slavery is unknown. Tbo 
people are Shias and belong to the Yashkin or Burishki stock. The ruler, 
as in HunzX, is known as the Thum, and the family as Moghlotai from an 
ancestor named Moghlot. Two sons of this family live in Kashmir terri¬ 
tory, where they hold jagirs. 

The country is famous for its apricots, which are exported in large quan¬ 
tities to the Panjab. The Nngar streams are said to bo rich in gold. Nearly 
opposite HunzX the Mated or Hupar river, a considerable stream, joins the 
main river from the south-east. The fort of Nagar and the Thum’s house 
are on the left bank of this stream, about 3 miles from the junction 
at an elevation of 8,0u0 feet above the sea. This valley forms the eastern 
boundary of Nagar. That part of Nagar which faces HunzX is divided 
into four districts, each with its fort, vit., Shaiar, Askurdas, Cbitorkun, 
and Swaiar. The river between HunzX and Nagar flows between perpen¬ 
dicular cliffs, 300 feet high and 600 feet apart at the top, which can 
only be Bcalod in a few places and are carefully guarded. There is a twig 
bridge opposite the fort of HidrabSd; at the head of the Matsil valley is 
the difficult and dangerous road over the Hispar pass ( q.v .) into the Shigar 
valley. When Kashmir authority was temporarily expelled from Gilgit be¬ 
tween 1852 and 1860, communication with Nagar was maintained by this 
road. In the prosperous times of the Shin rule, the thumt of Nagar acknow¬ 
ledged the Ras of Gilgit as their feudal superiors, and tradition relates that 
the villages of Nilt, Gulmit, Toll, and Pusant, which now belong to Nagar, 
were given as dowries to dilfent thumt, who married daughters of the Trak- 
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han£. At the time of the Sikh occupation of Gilgit a very close connec 
tion existed between the rulers of the two states of Gilgit and Nagar. 
Between Hunz6 and Nagar a great rivalry, which has frequently re¬ 
sulted in open hostility, has always existed, but they are generally 
ready to combine against an external foe. Though possessing a com¬ 
mon origin, the people of Nagar are distinguished for timidity and 
incapacity for war, and no instance is recorded of their being victorious 
over their rivals of Hunza, at whose hands they have suffered many dis¬ 
astrous defeats. Since 1868 Nagar has bcon tributary to Kashmir, to 
which it makes an annual payment of twenty-one tolas of gold and two 
baskets of apricots. 

The revenue of Nagar, Mr. Girdlestone states, is derived from the 
Khan’s share of grain, native cloth, oil, goats, and gold dust. It is esti¬ 
mated at 117,000 per annum. The language is Birishki, or Khajuna, as 
Mr. Drew calls it, and according to him the people are called Khajani. 
The villages in Nagar lie very close to each other, and for 20 miles are 
almost continuous. ( Biddulph — Girdlestone — Brew.) 

NAGAR— 

The Nagar district lies on the opposite side to Hunza of the Hunz4 river. 
It is bounded on the north by this river; on tho south by the Rakapashi, 
or Shaltar snow range, the peaks of which reach as high as 25,500 feet; 
on the east by the Ilispar glacier ; and on the west by the Chaprol snow 
range, with an altitude of about 19,000 feet. There are twenty-eight 
permanent villages in the Nagar district, of the same construction as those 
of Hunzd, but on the outskirts of which people returning in and for the 
warm months build temporary huts. In Nagar itself there are 1,000 
houses, with one or two families in each, and in the other portion of the 
district 2,500 more; in all 3,500, and, roughly estimated, 15,000 inhabitants. 

Jafar Ali Khan is the raja of the district, an aged man of some 70 years, 
with ten grown-up eons, one of whom, Uzar Khan, who is always with his 
father, is the heir-apparent. The others have been given jagirs. Jafar 
Ali Khan owns sorao territory in Gilgit, which is looked after by one of 
his sons, Alidad Khan. On the banks of the Ilunzfi river are four villages 
of the Nagar district, already included in the twenty-eight, Chaprot, Chalt, 
Budalas and Bar, ruled by another of the ten sons, Iskandar by name, un¬ 
der the orders of the Gilgit man. At Chaprot and Chalt 200 Gilgit sepoys 
aro stationed, who are rationed by the Nagar people at one seer of grain per 
soldier, without payment. In time of necessity NAgar can produce 6,000 
fighting men, but with no regular training; and one cannon and two sher- 
bachas arc kept in the fort, which may resist small arms, but not artillery. 
The usual matchlock, sword and shield aro used. 

Sulphur is produced, particularly towards the village of Pisan and the 
Barpu glacier. 
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In times of peace there is great amity among the people of Nagar, who 
are happy and obedient to existing orders, and in time of battle they fight 
in a body, being more at home with swords than guns. They are Muham¬ 
madans of the Sliia sect, and by profession cultivators. Their language is 
different to that of Gilgit, but resembles that of Hunza. Unlike the 
people of Hunza they do not believe in their women having fresh air and 
admiring the beauties of nature, but keep them in purdah. In each vil¬ 
lage there is a maxj id, and one or two matam, saras (penitentiaries) where 
they do penance for ten days, beginning with the new moon of the Mnhar- 
ram season ; and during this time, which is one of mourning, no flippancy 
of any kind is permitted, particularly marrying and giving in marriage. 
Polo, of a kind, on horseback, is a great pastime on all gala days, so much 
so that a plot of ground, well looked after, is kept for this purpose only. 

The taxes are not unlike those imposed in Hunza, but much more leni¬ 
ency and justice is shown. The raja receives 4,000 maunds of grain, 1,000 
goats, and about two seers of gold annually from the ryots. Fruit and grain 
crops are similar to those of Hunza, save in Hupar (consisting of five vil¬ 
lages) and Hispav; where, ow'i-g to their great elevation, very little is 
produced. 

The total extent of cultivated land in Nagar does not exceed 100 sqnaro 
miles. Owing to difficulty in crossing the Hunza river and the absence of 
co-operation on the part of the Nagar people, no traders from the north 
visit here. Kashmir and Nagar exchange mutually. 

The cattle resemble those of Hunza, and number some 20,000 cows 
and bullocks, 100,000 goats and sheep, and about 300 horses. 

There is one blacksmith in the district. 

Rivers .—The Nagar river takes its rise at the Hispar glacier, and joins 
the Hunza at Snmair village : from here to the lower end of the glacier is 
a distance of 25 miles, and the glacier continues up the valley for another 
30 miles. From April to October the river is impassable, being from 150 
to 250 feet broad, 5 or 6 feet deep, and very rapid. In winter the breadth 
and depth are reduced to a third. The bed is very rocky, and gold is ob¬ 
tained from it. Only one tiara (rope bridge) is carried over this river, and 
this has been described in the report on Hunza. On the 12th August 
1889, the rope of the nara at Budalas broke, and five persons, four of whom 
were officers of the Kashmir force (a commadan and three havildars), fell 
into the torrent. The fifth, a sepoy, was picked up badly bruised, but living; 
but the four former were never seen again. 

The streams that flow down from the Rakapasbi or Shnltar range, and 
join the Hunzd river at nearly right angles, have very steep banks, which 
are bridged, and the road has to pass over and through mod and stone 
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gateways, which makes it impossible to cross elsewhere. These gateways 
are locked in time of any disturbance, and this plan is also adopted in the 
Hunza district over the streams that flow down the south side of the Bar. 
bar range into the Hunzd river. 

Passes .—No road exists over the Rakapashi or Shaltar snow range, hut 
to the south-east of Nngar there is the Hispar pass, about 17,000 feet in 
altitude, across which no cattle of any kind, with or without loads, can be 
taken. The pass is simply a footpath leading into Skardu and used only 
in the months of June, July, and August. 

Roads .—From Nagar vid Gulmati to Chalt, 88 miles, by a good road 
along the left bank of the Hunza river, which is crossed by a nara. It is 
a made road, with wooden bridges over the small streams which horsemen 
can cross without dismounting. In three days light luggage can be con¬ 
veyed by coolies from Nagar to Chalt. 

Another road leads from Nagar to the Hispar pass vid Hupar and Rash 
hill, 48 miles. This road is good to Hrfpar, 6 miles ; but from thence to the 
Rash Phari lake equestrians have literally to dismount and pick their way, 
I have seen this road as far as Hispar village, and have the balance from 
native information. From Hupar, Hispar village can be reached cither by 
the direct road, 27 miles, or along the Nagar river, 22 miles; both ways 
being equally difficult. 

From Nagar to Hunza, 10 miles, the people cross the Nagar river by a 
nara, ascend a 2,000-feet pass called Daung between the Nagar and Hunza 
rivers, the latter of which is crossed by another nara, and on to Hunza. 

1 beard that there is some sort of a track from the village of Hispar 
over the glacier of the same name that leads to Yarkand, but I cannot 
vouch for this information being correct. 

The height of Nagar is 7,&00 feet, of Hupar 8,900 feet, and of Hispar 
village 10,000 feet, approximately. The snow-fall is similar to that about 
Hunzd. 

Fruit ripens in the months of July and August. 

{Ahmad All Khan, 1889.) 

NAGAT—34°3'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

The name of a nambal or morass lying to the south-east of Srinagar. Its 
water communicates with the Jhclum through the Kachgul nala, which 
flows iu almost opposite the Shaikh Bagh. The high-road from the capital 
towards Parapur passes this morass. 

NAGBANI—Lat. 33 45'. Long. 74° 60'. Elev. 

A stago 7£ miles north-west from Jamu, on the Akndr road. 

NAGBARaN—L at. 34° 7'. Long. 75° 7/ Elev. 

The uame of a grassy valley situated amid the lofty mountains lying be¬ 
tween the valley of the Siad river and Kashmir. The path from the village 
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of Zo«t4n towards the Mar Sar lake traverses the east side of this valley, 
crossing the Arrah stream, which is somotimes bridged* 

NAGDAR—Lat. 84° 40'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A considerable village in Upper Drawer, situated on the slopes of the hill 
high above the left bank of the Babun-ka-katta stream. It is said to con¬ 
tain a masjid, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by zamfndars, includ¬ 
ing a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a potter. The KdghSn valley may be 
reached from this village by a path lying up the course of the stream. 
NAGK—Lat. 88° 9'. Long. 75° 86'. Kiev. 

A small village containing six houses inhabited by Hindu zamfndara; it is 
situated above the right bank of the Chandra Bhdga, at the edge of the 
cultivated plateau below the town of Doda, about 300 yards east of the 
fort. 

NAGROTA—Lat. 38° 48'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Jamu, lying a little more than 6 miles 
north-east of that town, on the high-road towards Kashmir. 

The village, which contains a Hindu temple, about twenty mud huts 
and three or four banias’ shops, is built on a little rise surrounded by moist, 
swampy ground. On the north sido of the village there is a low ridge, 
offering a suitable placo for encamping. Water is obtained from wells” a 
stream, and a tank; the two latter sources of supply fail during the dry 
season. 

nAI-a caste of Dogras ; barbers, 

NAIDGAM—Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 74“ 42'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Machih&ma pargana, consisting of two houses situated on a 
small stream, about 2 miles west of Sybug, on the south side of the road 
from Srinagar. 

NA1D KHAI—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 71° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated in the morass on the Dorth side of the Noru canal; it is 
one of the centres of the boat-building trade. 

NAIHARAI— 

Tbe name of a very small pargana in the KamrSj division of Kashmir. The 
ahsil business is transacted at Shalurah, which, however, lies outsido tho 
limits of the pargana. 

NAIL— 

A considerable stream which flows through a narrow valley and empties 
itself into the Punch Toi by its left bank, just north of Kotli, lat. 38° 32,' 
long. 78° 57'. It is fordable, and is crossed by the path from Kotli to Punch, 
which follows the bank of the Punch Toi; that by the Nandberi and Sona 
Galis lies up the valley of the Nail stream for some miles. 

NAINDI— 

Tho name of the eastern portion of a canal which leaves the Veshnu river 
near Tursan, and irrigates the southern portion of the Sarcmozcbalapargana, 
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flowing into the Veshau again, lat. 38° 49', long. 75° 7', just above its 
junction with the Rembiara. The western branch of this canal is called 
Ninnar. (Montgomerie.) 

NAKKA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 78°52 '. Elcv. 

A small hamlet in Lower Drawer, situated in the valley of the Rugworian- 
ka-katta stream, to the west of the path which follows the course of the 
Kishan Ganga. 

NAKPO-CHU or “ Black Water 

A tributary of the Suru river. It is formed by the Mazadi and Omba 
streams. Plowing east it joins tho SiSru river at Sankbo. Its waters are 
very muddy, and discolour those of the Suru for some distance along its left 
bank. Moorcroft forded it with some difficulty on the 30th June a little 
below the village of Omba. It here rushed with great force through a 
broad stony bed. (Moorcroft.) 

NAKPOGODING PASS or LANAK PASS— 

Lat. 32° 45'. Long. 76° 46'. Elev. 18,000'. 

Lies north of the Tsoraorari lake, and is crossed between it and the head of 
the Puga rivulet. Trebeck crossed it from the north on the 14th June, and 
says that all his party suffered much inconvenience from difficulty in 
breathing. The descent to the south side was comparatively easy. 
( Trebeck.) 

N ALTAR— 

A glen draining to the Hunza river between Gilgit and Chaprot. In it 
are the two small hamlets of Naltar and Bicbgari. North of it rises the 
Naltar mountain, 19,820 feet high. (Biddulpb—Trigonometrical Survey.) 

NALTI—Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A village in Badraw&r, consisting of a cluster of houses situated on a knoll 
on the left bank of the Haluni stream, between 4 and 5 miles south of 
the town of Badrawfir, by the path leading towards the Chatardhar pass. 
There is a Hindu temple in the village, and the fields extend a long way 
down the hill-side. The inhabitants are all Hindus, numbering six 
families of Thakurs, and six Si pis, or Megs. Below the village a sub¬ 
stantial bridge crosses the Haluni stream. 

NAMBALNAR—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated in a green and narrow glen, which is traversed by a small 
stream; it lies about 2 miles south of Kountra, on the path leading towards 
Bapurarishi. It contains the zfarat of Gafur Risbi, and about sixteen 
houses inhabited by zamfndars. There is a little corn cultivation about the 
village, and some wild fruit-trees, 

NAMIKA LA—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 76° 35'. Elev. 13,000'. 

Is crossed between Shergol and Khnrbu, on the route from Srinagar to 
Lch. The asceut from the west is very gradual, and is 5 miles long. A 
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spring of fresh water about half-way up. An easy descent down to the 
Kanji river and Kharbu. 

Doctors Bellew and Henderson estimate the elevation to be 11,900 and 
12,000 feet respectively. {Drew — Henderton.) 

NAMTSE or NIMCHU—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 77° O'. Elev. 13,050'. 
In the Zanskdr district. It is a halting-place on the route from Padam to 
Leh, and lies between Zangla and Pangatse, south of the Chelang Labho 
pass. [Drew.) 

NANDAN SAK—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

The name of the most northerly of a cluster of mountain tarns lying on [the 
north side of the Panjal range, between the Darhal and Budil passes, about 
8 miles south of Aliabad Sariti. The old Mogul highway into Kashmir 
skirted the western shore of the lake, which is 1 mile long and half a mile 
wide. 

A small stream called the Ladi flows from it joining the Rembiara below 
Alfab&d Sarai. In 1814 the Maharaja Ranjit Singh sent forward 10,000 
Sikhs by way of Nanilan Sar. The Path&ns or Afghans in Kashmir were ready 
to receive them, and encamped on the Pinjura plain, near Shupion. A shower 
of rain rendered tho Sikh muskets almost useless, and Ranjit’s troops were 
consequently defeated ; the Pathan general was, however, killed in the action. 
At the sumo time Ranjit, who had attempted to carry the Tosha Maid&n 
pass, was defeated by Muhammad Azfm Khan, the then governor of Kash. 
mir, in person. 

Five years previous to the first Sikh expedition, the celebrated Fateh 
Khan, the wazir of Shah Ziman of Kabul, passed the Panjal by theNandan 
Sar roud with 10,000 men supplied him by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
( Vigne .) 

NANDHERI GALI—Lat. 83° 36'. Long. 74" 5'. Elev. 

A pass in tho range of hills lying to the north-east of Kotli j it is crossed by 
the direct path between Kotli and Punch, which is described as being very 
rough and but little used. 

NANDMARG—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A pass which crosses the Panjdl range at the south-east extremity of the 
Shahabad valley. 

The northern slope of the mountain is clothed with forest to the limit of 
vegetation, but the south side is for the most part rocky and precipitous. 

The path which crosses this pass is known as the Peristsa route, and 
though steep and difficult, is used when that by the llrari Bal is 
impracticable. 

The Naudmarg pass is usually open from the beginning of May until tho 
end of October, but much snow is met with on the road until very late in 
the season. 
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The top of the pass is distant about 4 miles from Basu or Borson, a 
Gujar settlement in the Pogal valley, which is the usual stage, and about 
8 miles from Choan in the Sbkhabfid pargana. 

The upright stone at the summit is said to mark the spot where a 
fakir, Nandu, who has bequeathed his name to the pass, existed for many 
years. 

NANGA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Basantha river with a small bazar, 
situated on the border in the Bamgarh subdivision of the Samba tahsil. 
{Wingate.) 

NANGA PARBAT ok DEO MIR— 

Lat. 85° 14'. Long. 74° 88'. Elev. 20,820'. 

The great mountuin peak which separates Astor from Cbilas. The Dard 
races call it Deo Mir, or the' mountain of the gods. NaDga Parbat is, 
however, the name by which it is generally known in Kashmir and 
Y4ghist6n. 

It towers majestically above the surrounding mountains, and forms a 
landmark visible for miles. (Gazetteer of the Eastern Hindi Kish.) 

NANMARG—Lat. SS 9 34'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A beautiful mountain down or roarg, situated on the eastern slopes of the 
Panjal range, about 12 miles south-east of Shupion. The verdant slopes 
of theNanmarg rise and rest against the ridge of the Panjal, and on the north 
it is bounded by an edging of rising ground that prevents the great valley 
from being seen from it. The view from the eminence on the westward 
side is one of singular grandeur and beauty, the eye being carried along an 
elevated vista formed between the Panj41 and the hills that immediately 
bound the valley itself; and a beautiful succession of ridges and valleys, 
down-lands, and forest scenery, resembling that of one vast natural park, is 
continued up to the precipitous Bides of the snowy mountains resting on the 
Tosha Maiddn for an extent of about 86 miles. {Figne.) 

NAODAL—Lat. 33° 65'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Wullar pargana, lying in the midst of low rice-lands about 
2 miles south-west of Tr41, on the path towards Awdntipur. It contains 
a masjid, and about six houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamlndars, and 
a pandit. 

There is a small spring in the village, which is shaded by fine trees, and 
on the west side a considerable stream, which is crossed by a kadal bridge, 
or it may be forded without difficulty. 

NAOGAM—Lat. 33" 42. Long. 75“ 18'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kuthar pargana, situated about 3 miles east of 
Achibdl. 
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It is surrounded by rice cultivation, and contains three small springs 
near which lie some old carved stones and lingams. 

The population numbers twenty-two families of Muhammadan zamfn- 
dai'Sj ten pirzadas, two mullas, eight pandits, two dums, a blacksmith, and 
a cow-keeper, and five families engaged iu silk production. 

The filature, which has been erected by the government in this 
village, is a very large building, but is manifestly unsafe. 

NAOGAM—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 74° 88'. Elev. 

This village stands in the middle of the morass, a few miles north-east of 
Patan, just south of the Noru canal. It consists of about eleven houses 
shaded by a few trees. 

NAOPtfR—Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 74°SO'. Elev. 

A large village lying in a narrow valley between two wudars, just south of 
the road from Baramula towards Srinagar, and distant about 5 miles south 
of Sopur. 

A small stream flows through the village, which is surrounded by exten¬ 
sive cultivation of both rice and corn. 

It contains two masjids and two zfarats j that of Nasir Sahib is situated 
in a fine clump of trees. The population numbers about 150 families, includ¬ 
ing two pandits, three mullas, two dyers, two carpenters, two blacksmiths, 
two dums, two mochfs, and a sweeper. 

This village, with fifteen others in the neighbourhood, iB held in jagir 
by Diwau Kirpi Rfim. 

NAOPtJllA—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihama pargnna, situated a few minutes' walk to 
the west of Bandipdra, on the road towards Sopur, which is about 16 
miles distant. (luce.) 

NAOSHER—Lat. 84° 40'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

The Dame of the part of that lofty range of mountains which lies north and 
south between the eastern end of the Matsil valley and the source of the 
Hanti stream. It is crossed by the track line between Bakthaor, on the 
Kisban Ganga, and the village of Matsil. The sides of the mountains, 
though very steep, are mostly covered with grass and forest, and afford 
pasturage to flocks of sheep; the top of the ridge is narrow and rocky, 

NAOSHERA, one of the districts of the province of Jamu. 

NAOSHER A—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

A town in the province of that name, situated on high ground on the north 
side of a fertile valley, about 300 feet above the right bank of tbe Tawi 
river. It lies on the Pir Paujal route into Kashmir, and is distant 27 
miles north of Bhimbar, and 122 miles south-west of Srinagar. Tbe houses 
are built of stone. There is a fiuo old Mogul sarai in the middle of the 
town, which is now the residence of the governor of the district. Below 
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the town there are several water-mills on the river, which early in the season 
is fordable in many places for foot-passengers. 

There is a bungalow for travellers situated about a mile south of the 
town in a large orchard called the Baoli Bagb or “ Reservoir Garden," 
from a deep stone well in the centre of it, also a large old sarfii with inner 
court. 

Supplies and forage are procurable, water and fuel are everywhere 
abundant, and there is a good encamping ground. 

It is the administrative head-quarters of a district. ( Allgood—Knight-~ 
luce — Drew.) 

NAOSHERA—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 16'. Kiev. 

A smull village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles 
south-west of Baramula on the Mari road. There is a ferry across the river, 
which is guarded by two small mud forts on either bank. 

In an enclosure on the river-bank are two small bungalows for the 
accommodation of travellers; there is likewise ar open space for encamp¬ 
ing. Supplies are procurable, aud water from the Jhelum, or from 
stream which flows down through the village. 

Gulmarg may be reached from this village by a footpath passing up 
the gorge to the south-east; the distance is about 16 mileB; the road, 
which is at first very steep, lies through beautiful scenery. The uaual halting- 
place is about six miles from Naoehera, and this breaks tho journey about 
half-way between Rampur and Gulmarg. ( Allgood — Ince—Wingate.) 

NAR—Lat. 33° 15'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshcra, situated about IS miles north of 
Poni, on the road.leading into Kashmir by the Budil pass. It consists of 
a few scattered houses. A stream flows down the valley below the village, 
and the hill-sides are covered with a dense brushwood. 

The neighbourhood of this hamlet forms a convenient encamping, 
ground; but there is only a little coru cultivation about tho place, and no 
supplies can be depended upon. {Allgood.) 

NAR—Lat. 35” 21'. Long. 76° 64'. Elev. 7,800', approx. 

A pargsna in Baltistdn on the right bank of the Indus. The ravine, in 
which the Indus flows, is here at its narrowest. The cultivated land of the 
main villages extends for moro than 2 miles on the surface of an alluvial 
plateau, several hundred feet above the bottom of the valley. It consists 
of the three villages of Chardo, Ganstrot, and Cobro, aud contains two 
hundred houses. {Thornton — Aylmer.) 

NARAkU—L at. 32° 36'. Long. 76° 52' Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, lying a little to the south-east of Jinrali, 
about 11 miles north of the town of Basaoli. It consists of u few bouses 
surrounded by some fields. 
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NARASTAN—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of a small valley, which opens into the 
north-east end of the Wullar pargana, at the village of Sntura. It is distant 
about 4 miles north-east of Arphal, and lies at the mouth of the gorge 
which is traversed by the path leading towards the Mar Sar lake. 

The village stande on high ground, which produces rice and other dry 
crops. The Brariangau stream flows just south of the village; it is crossed 
by a k&nal bridge, and may also be forded. A torrent from the Saraibun 
range to the north rolls down the gorge through the village. 

The population consists of four families of Muhammadan zammdars 
occupying houses with pent roofs, and nine families of Gujars inhabiting 
their usual flat-roofed huts. 

The houses are much scattered, the zamfndars living in the upper part 
of the village near the templo. This is one of the most interesting ruins 
in Kashmir. Its situation is very picturesque, looking down the narrow 
▼alley, while behind it the ground slopes up towards the lofty mountains 
of the Brariangan range. 

NARBU SUMDO—Lat. 32° 40'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 15,500'. 
A camping ground 11 miles south of tho Tsomorari lake, on the routes 
from Spiti to Leli, vid the Parang La. It is on the banks of the Para 
river and at the head of the Leptra valley, and lies on the borders of Ladak 
and Spftf. ( Montgomerie.) 

NAROAR-Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Jamu, situated on the south side of the range, about 5 miles 
north of Krimchi, on the high-road towurds Kashmir. There is much rieo 
cultivation about the village. 

NARPtJR—Lat. 33” 4fl'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the northern extremity of the Supersumun par¬ 
gana, at the mouth of a little valley which is traversed by the path between 
Shupion and Cbrfir. 

It contains about six bouses, and is watered by a small stream. The 
zf&rat of the three Saiads Padshah, Pbatra, and Ashraf, is situated by the 
side of the path. 

NARSAR-Lat, 33° 47'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Arpat, towards the north end 
of the Kuthar pargana; it contains a masjid, and five timber-built houses 
having pent roofs, which are inhabited by five brothers. 

NABtf—Lat. 33'’ 35’. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A village situated in a little valley on the south side of the Bring pargana. 
It is the point of departure of the path leading over the range into the 
Sbahabad valley. There are two routes, one by the village of Zamilgam, the 
other by Batgund ; both are excellent paths, and almost equally direct. The 
journey to Vernfig occupies a little more than an hour. 
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NASHILA—Lat. 88° 10'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

A small village in the province of Kishtwar, situated about 5 miles 
nortb-west of Doda, on the path towards Bagu. It contains two families 
of Muhammadans and one of Hindus. 

NASlM B.S.GH— See “Srinagar.” 

NATIAN— Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-east extremity of the Karnao valley, con¬ 
taining ten houses and a mixed population of Kashmiris and Gujars. 

The corn-fields extend up to the edge of the forest, at the foot of the 
western slope of the Nattishannar Gali. 

The paths from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley, both that crossing 
the Nattishannar Gali, and by the Kukwa Gali, which is the winter route, 
lie through this village. 

There are numerous fine walnut trees scattered about the fields. 

NATIPtfRA—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pavgana, situated on the left bank of the Pohru, 
about 8 miles north-west of Sopur, by the road leading towards Shalurah 
and the Lolab valley. It contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by 
zamfudars. Some fine trees shade tile village. 

NATSU—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars; it is situated by the side of a ravine in the sloping spur on the west 
side of path, between Makabama and Drang. 

NATTANAS—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

A village containing about twenty houses, situated near the left bank of the 
Kamil, at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. A path lies over the 
range of hills to the south, leading to the village of Cbogal on the Pohru 
river. 

NATTISHANNAR GALI—Lat. 34° 21\ Long. 74°. Elev. 

The name of the pass which is crossed by the best road lying between the 
Uttar pargaua and the Karnao valley. It is called in the Kashmiri lan¬ 
guage Nastichan, or the cut-nose. 

This pass is quite practicable for laden ponies, and is open for nine 
months in the year ; during the winter season a detour must be made by 
tho Kukwa Gali, lying more to the north. 

The summit of the pass is distant about 4 miles east of the village of 
Haji Nar, and 16 miles south-west of Shalurah fort, the Drangiari dok 
forming the resting-place midway. 

The top of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle lying between the lofty 
rocky mountains of the Shumshabari range to the south and the Nattishan¬ 
nar mountains of much inferior elevation to the north. 
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NAUGAM—-Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 74° 57'. Elev. 0,300*. 

A village on the right bank of the Astor river, just above its junction with 
the Kanin. It is on tho road from Srinagar to Astor vid the Dorikun 
pass. With the neighbouring villages of Pakora, Mainkial, and Gultari, 
it contains some 33 bouses. (Aylmer.) 

NAUNAGAR (Survey Station) —Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

The name of one of the largest wudars or table-lands in Kashmir. It lies 
noar the middle of the valley, on the west side of the Jhelum, between 
Awdntipur and Bij BehXra, and is about 5 miles in length by 2J 
miles in extreme breadth rising from 200 to 250 feet above the plain. 
Cunningham states that he searched iu vain for shells in this mass of lacus- 
trino doposit, as he crossed over the karewd to Pa Yech, but was more 
fortunate at Awdntipur, where he obtained numerous specimens of Cyclat 
rivieola in the horizontal strata of clay and sand at different heights up to 
nearly 200 feet above the present level of the river, and about 80 feet 
bolow the level of the lake beneath which, it is presumed, the valley of 
Kashmir was submerged. (Cunningham.) 

NAUPUR—Lat. 35° 65'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 6,400'. 

A small village on a plateau about 2 milos west of Gilgit fort and 500 
above it. Its fields are watered by channels from the Shukn or Naupdr 
stream, on the left bank of which about a mile south of the village is a 
largo rock-cut figure of lluddha. This figures is about 10' high and over 
80' above the ground. There are all sorts of legeuds in connection with 
this figure. All round Naupur on the plateau and on the hill-sides are 
ruins of ancient villages and traces of much former cultivation. It is said 
Naupur or Amsar, as it was then called, was as big a place as Gilgit. It 
now contains less than twenty houses. (Biddulph~Barrow.) 

NAWASIIAHR ok RANBHIRPURA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A new town with a bazfir, built by MaharSja Ranbbir SiDgh, about half¬ 
way between Jamu and Sialkdt. It is the head-quarters of the zillah 
of Shahr Khas, or the Jarau zillah, and had a post office and a telegraph 
office. The maharaja sometimes gives pig-sticking parties iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood. (Wingate.) 

NAWOAT—Lat. 38° 45'. Long. 74° 3'. Elev. 

A village on the north side of the Punch valloy, about 5 milos west of the 
town; it is situated on the slopes of the bill some little distance from the 
right bank of the Punch T<5i river, the road to Punch passing through tho 
fields bolow it. 

There are about twenty-five houses in the village, a fifth of the inhabit¬ 
ants being Hindds. 

NBKI-Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 73° 53'. ! Elev. 

A village lying on the direct path between Mirpur and Kotli. It is situated 
on the south sido and close to tho top of a steep ridge, which is covered 
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with fir trees; on the north side o! the ridge, close to the village, is a baoli, 
in which rises a small spring of cool clear water. 

Neki contains six houses; the inhabitants are Muhammadan zamfndara. 

NERIL— 

The name of a stream in the Tifail valley, which flows into the Kishan 
Oanga by the right bank, lat. 34° 83', long 75° 4'. 

This stream is bridged at the village of Neur, just above its junction 
with the Kishan Gangs, where the road towards Drie crosses it; it is also 
usually fordable. 

NERT}— 

This river rises on the range of mountains forming the boundary between 
the hill state of Chamba and Badrawar; it flows in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion towards the town of BadrawSr, before reaching which place it is joined 
by the Haluni stream, which flows from the Kund Kaplas lakes and receives 
the drainage from the Chatardbar pass; it is joined during its course by 
numerous other affluents, the principal of which is the Bin Kad stream, 
which flows in below the village of Bhala, about 12 miles north-west of 
Badrawar. 

The course of the Nerd is uniformly in a north-westerly direction ; it 
empties itself into the Chandra Bhdga, lat. 88° 8', long! 76° 86', almost 
opposite the town of Doda. The banks are for the most part rooky and 
precipitous, but the stream is of no great depth, and the current moderate- 

The Neru is bridged below the village of Beja, near its source, and by 
the Dredja and Haripur bridges at the town of BadrawSr, at Kotli and 
Sirole Bdgh, below Gata, at Dranga, to the north of BerSru, and below 
Sowand, near where it empties itself into the Chandra Bhdga. The ruins 
of a bridge exist at Niota, and at Sare it is spanned by a beam thrown 
across the bed of the stream. 

It is also fordable at numerous places throughout its course. 

NEUR—Lat. 84° 38'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, at the junction of the Neril stream. 

It contains a ruined masjid, and seven families of zamfndars and two 
barbers; there are also some flour-mills. Most of the houses stand on 
the high bank on the east side of the stream ; some few are built on the 
right bank, in the bed of the stream, which is crossed by a bridge, and 
may likewise usually oc forded. 

The Showay cascade falls into the Kishan Ganga opposite this village. 

NI or NIS, or GNI—Lat 38° 25'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, 14 miles below Chuma- 
thang, the road from which is very rough, at times ascending and descend- 
ing by a succession of stone steps over precipitous rocks, which descend to 
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the water** edge. There are gold-fields here, worked by people from Skardu. 
Fuel and pasture plentiful. (Reynold!.) 

NIASELU—Lat. 85” IV. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Hasha river (Baltist/in). It contains 
twenty-six bouses, (Aylmer.) 

NICHINAI—Lat. 84” 20'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

The name of a grassy valley lyiDg on the north side of the Sind river, in 
the neighbourhood of the Sonnmarg. 

It is drained by a stream of tbp same name, and is traversed by a path 
leading to Tilail. 

NIDAtt-Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 

A small village of three houses on the left bank of the Indus, at the junc¬ 
tion of the Kyung river, which flows through the Nidar ravine. (Drew.) 

NIDAR PASS or KYUNGSE-LA—Lat. 83° 1*. Long. 78° 37'. Elev. 

At the bead of the Kyung valley, in the mountains that lie east of the 
Tsomorari lake. (Drew.) 

N1GHENPURA—Lat. 33° 84'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A large village containing about twenty bouses situated on the south-west 
side of the Khund valley, on the stream which irrigates the valley, 

NIGIAL—Lat. 88° 15'. Long. 73°49'. Elev. 

A village in Naosbera, lying just to the east of the road between Mirpur 
and Chaomuk; it contains about thirty houses inhabited by Muhamraudans, 
and is supplied with water from a tank. 

NIHALI—Lat. 35° 27'. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A very small pavgana in the ilaka of Shignr (Baltist&n), on the right 
bank of the river. It contains twenty-two houses. (Aylmer.) 

NIKERAN or NEKERAU—Lat. 84° 45'. Lo-ig. 74” 44'. Elev. 

A village of three houses begirt with trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Kishuu Gangn, towards the western extremity of Gurais. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Halmathan cultivate 
some of the fields with which it is surrounded. 

NILDHAR—Lat. 85° 49'. Long 74° 34'. Elev. 11,630'. 

A spur from the southern watershed of the Gilgit river, which separates 
that river from the Sai valley. It is crossed by the Gilgit road. 

The ascent from the Sai side is easy, and only about a couple of hundred 
feet. The top of the spur is a level datkt, or plain, about 1£ miles ir 
width ; the descent on the Gilgit side is at least 800', and very steep and 
rocky. The old road crosses the spur higher up and involves an ascent am 
descent of at least 2,000'. It is now never used. (Grant—Barrow.) 
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NlLKANTA—Lat. 38° 69'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 

A pass over the Panjil range, between the Sidrundistrict to the north of 
Punch and the valley of Kashmir. 

This is said to be the shortest route between Punch and the northern 
parts of Kashmir, but is not practicable for laden animals, and ia closed 
during' the six winter months. 

NILNAG—Lat. 83° 61'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

An oval sheet of water, about 100 yards long and 20 yards wide, lying 
in a deep hollow on the slopes of the hills, on tbs south side of the 
Kashmir valley, about 4 miles west of Chrar. The water is derived 
from springs, and the place is considered very holy by the Hiudfis. 
(Ftgne.) 

NlLPURA—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, about a mile 
south-east of Magham, on the road between Sopur and Shalurah. 

Rice cultivation abounds in the neighbourhood of this village, which 
contains a masjid, and three houses inhabited by zamfndars, a mulls, and 
a dhobi. The Nil N6g, a spring of clear water, rises in the village. 

NIL SAR—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 74° 83'. Elev. 

A small lake in the PanjSl range, formed by glacial action. It is a 
mile long and half a mile wide. [Drew.) 

NIMA MUD or NY AM A—Lat. 88° 15'. [Long 78° 45'. Elev. 14,000'. 
Two villages of twelve and ten houses respectively, in the Kardari of 
Hernia on the riirht bank of the Indus, which is forded here. Water chest- 
deep. Current almost imperceptible (in autumn). Two routes lead from 
here to Shushal, and via Paogoug lake join the Changchenmo route at 
Lukung. The route to HanM lies south, across the Indus vid Nowi camp. 

Naked barley ripens here. Peas and ekunjio (lucerne) do not flourish. 
A few large willow trees near village. Fuel and pasture plentiful. Very 
little snowfall. IReynoldt — Drew.) 

NIMO —Vide “ Snimo." 

NING1L— 

A stream whose sources lie on the mountains which encompass the Gulmarg • 
it flows in a north-easterly direction, through a narrow valley in the Kruhin 
pargana, and discharges its waters into the Wular lake, lat. 34° 17', 
long. 74° 83', north-east of Sopur. 

It is a shallow stream with a moderate current, and is probably fordable 
throughout its course; it is likewise bridged above the village of Shrikowir 
and at other places. 

NINNAR— 

The name of the western branch of a canal which leaves the Veshau rivet 
near TursaD, and irrigates the southern portion of the Saremozebala par. 
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gana, flowing into tbo Veehati again, lat. 33° 49', long. 75° 7', just 
above its junction with the RembiSra, The eastern branch of this canal is 
called Naindi. ( Montgomerie .) 

NIOTA-Lat. 88° 2'. Long. 75° 41'. Elev. 

A village in Badraw&r, situated on the left bank of the Neru river, about 
7 miles north-west of that town, on the road towards Doda. It con¬ 
tains about twenty houses inhabited by Hindus. Below the village are the 
ruins of a bridge which orossed the Nerd. 

NIRA— Vide “ Naibcnq.” 

NIRKOT—-Lat. 38° 11'. Long. 76° 30'. Elov. 

A small village in Sir&z, a district of Kishtw&r, situated near tbo top of a 
spur above the right bank of the Lidar Kbol stream, almost opposite Bagu. 
It is inhabited by four Hindi! families. 

NI8CHU oa GNISCHU, i.e., “Two Streams”— 

Lat. 84° 80'. Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 18,030'. 

A camping ground at the southern edge of the Lingzithang plain, and at 
the foot of the mountains north of the ChangcheDmo valley. Two passes 
lead down to Nischu from these mountains, the road by each being good 
for laden animals. From here there are two routes to the Korakash. Tbo 
western route t>id the Kizil pass, the eastern vid Thaldat and the Soda 
plain. Burtsf is found in very small quantities, but no grass. Water 
from stream. The camp is at the junction of “ Two Streams" ( Tibetan , 
Gnisohu). Hence its name. ( Trotter — Hendereon.) 

NI8HAT BAGH— Vide « Srinagar— Garden,.” 

NOBANDI SOBANDI— 

A glacier in the MusUtgh range to the west of the road over the Must&gh 
pass. It is over 14 miles in length, and 1$ miles in breadth. ( Godwin- 
Autien.) 

NOBOK LA—Lat. 84 c 10'. Long. 78° 6'. Elev. 

Between Dnrgu and Taghar, over the Kailas or Leh range. 

NOHAN—Lat. 33° 88'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A small village in the Ardwin pargana, situated within a few yards of 
the left bank of the Vesbau, about nine miles south-east of Shupion by the 
direct path; there are some trees near the village suitable for encamping, 
but supplies are not very abundant. (Ince.) 

NOMAL—Lat. 86° 5'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 6,200'. 

A large village on the left bank of the HunzS river in Gilgit territory. 
It contains about 80 houses, with fields extending for 2 or 8 miles. There 
ie also a small mud fort, which is ocoupied by a detachment of Kashmir 
troops. Opposite this fort is a twig bridge across the Hunzd river. 
From Nomal there w a bad footpath across the hills to Bargu, on the 
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Gilgit river; Nomal was formerly a much larger place, but baa been de¬ 
vastated by tbe river. Kam&l Kb£n, one of the Nagar family, resides 
at Nomal as a hostage and jXgirdir of the Kashmir Government. ( Bar- 
rot 0 .) 

NOMAL— 

A tahsfl or ilXka of the province of Gilgit; it lies chiefly up the HunzX 
river valley. (Aylmer.) 

NO PASS —Fide “ Kspsano Pass.” 

NORTJ— 

The Noru canal leaves the left bank of the Jhelum immediately below 
ShXdipdr, lat. 84° 11', long. 74° 43'; the channel ia about 36 yards 
wide, and varies in depth according to the state of tbe river; there is a 
block of masonry in the middle of it, which is apparently the remains of 
an old bridge. 

The canal at first runs in a north-westerly direction, and after a few 
miles divides into two branches, the smaller of which turns south towards 
Patan, while the other continues straight on, and finally enters the southern 
portion of the Wular lake near Sopur. 

When the water is high enough, this is the route alwayB selected by 
the boatmen when passing between Srinagar and Baramula, so that they 
may avoid going through the Wular, where, in the early part of the season, 
storms are very frequent, and often as sudden and violent as they are dan¬ 
gerous ; it is also the shorter route. 

NOSERI—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 46'. Elev. 

A village in the LachrXt district, situated near the left bank of the 
Kishan Gangs. It is divided on its west side by a considerable stream of 
clear water from the village of Nosudda, which lies on the opposite bank. 

These villages form the stage midway between Tftwal and Panchgram 
on the road towards Mozafarab&d, and their names are usually coupled. 

Noeeri contains the zfarat of SulUn Darya, and is inhabited by eight 
families of zamfndara of the Moshubba clan, two Gujars, and a barber. 
There is much rice cultivation about the plaoe, and a few walnut and other 
shady trees. 

The most convenient place for encamping is above the path towards the 
south end of the village. 

NOSUDDA—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 73° 46'. Elev. 

A village in the LachrXt district, situated on the left bank of a stream, 
vie h vie to Noseri. These villages form the stage midway between Panoh- 
gram and Titwal, on the Mozafarsbad road, and their names are usually 
coupled. Nosudda contains eight houses inhabited by zamindars. 

NOWANA—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 76° 6'. Elev. 

A village situated immediately below the junction of the RembiXra and 
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the Vesbau rivers. It lies on both banks of the stream, and there are the 
pillars for a bridge across the river on each side. ( Montgomerie.) 

NOWBtfG—Lat. 83° 89'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

This village lies almost in the centre of the valley of the same name, on 
the slopes abovs the right bank of the stream. It is surrounded by a con¬ 
siderable amount of cultivation, and is supplied with water from two small 
springs on the west side, the Zuri NSg and theNund Kishur Nag. There 
are^two masjids in the village and the zfarat of Shah Abdul Majid, which 
the villagers believe to have been erected two hundred years ago on the 
death of the saint who is said to have come from Baghdad. 

The houses, about twenty-two in number, are somewhat scattered ; 
they are built of timber, and have pent shingle roofs. 

The usual encamping ground is on the slope above the west side of the 
village; there is ample space, but a want of shade. 

There is a good path through the Halkan Guli, leading to Shfingas, in 
the Kuthar pargana; it passes the villages of Hallau and Brariangdan 
and the distance is said to be 6 /cos. 

Here a small valley is bounded by slopes of low hills that are Ion" 
spurs from the high range behind, bills that rise only 1,000 to 1,500 feel 
well covered with grass and wood, the slopes not very steep, the hilk 
rounded; theso spurs branching make an cver-changiug scene of nook 
knoll, nnd dell. In the lower parts the valley bottom is cultivated in rice 
fields which alternate with orchard-shaded village tracts. (Drew.) 

NOWBllG NAI— 

A long and narrow valley lying to the south-east of Kashmir; its gene 
ral direction is nearly north and south. At the entrance to the vnllej 
from the Bring pargana it is very narrow, beingjjot more than a (jnarte 
of a milo broad, but near Garrewel it widens considerably, and from tba 
village as far north .almost as Gowran it baS an average breadth of ove 
a mile, with a total length of about 8 miles. Numerous minor valley; 
open into its east and west sides. 

The pine-clad mountains with which it is encompassed are not of grea 
elevation, except at the north end. 

The surface of the valley is undulating; towards the south it is bar 
and stony, but other portions are well cultivated, and the profusion o 
grass and trees gives it a beautiful park-like appearance. It is said t 
be one of the best grazing grounds in the country, and to enjoy a delight 
ful climate. It contains numerous villages, with an exclusively Muham 
madan population. The stream with which it is traversed takes its ris 
on the lofty mountains at the north end of the valley, and is joined at th 
southern end by a torrent of almost equal magnitude, which drains th 
mountains on the east side; the united waters How through a narror 
defile into the Bring river, of which they form the principal source. 
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The main road from Kashmir to the Maru Ward wan valley lies 
through the Nowbtig Nai, crossing the Margan pass at its northern ex¬ 
tremity ; another road lies over the Holier Sar pass to the east; and there 
are three paths communicating with the Kuth&r pargaua, vi$., by the 
Kachwan Harrikan and Halkan Galis. 

NOWGAM—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A flourishing village in the Sh&hab&d valley, situated above the left bank 
of Sandran, about 2 miles south-east of Vurnag. 

It lies upon high, dry ground, and is surrounded by cultivation, but has 
comparatively few rice-fields about it. There are about fifteen double¬ 
storied houses in the village, which is shaded by some splendid trees, and 
supplied with water by a small stream from the hills. 

NOWI—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 78° 60'. Elev. 13,900'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, which is fordable 
here. Water waist-deep. Hanlti is 42 miles south »i<fTura and Monkang 
Shushal, 37 miles north, vid Tsuka La. ( Montgomery.) 

N UBRA, “ Western 

" The north-western district of Laddk; it consists of the valley of the 
Nubra river and of a portion of the valley of the Shyok river. It is the 
largest district in the country, being about 128 miles in length by 72 
miles in breadth, with an area of 9,200 square miles—nearly all composed 
of barreu mountains. It is bounded on the Dorth by the Karakoram moun¬ 
tains, on the south by the Kailas range, which divides the Indus from the 
Shyok; it extends from the frontier of Baltistau to the source of the 
Shyok. The mean elevation of the inhabited purts of the district is 12,763 
feet. 

Throughout Nubra, the villages, with scarcely an exception, occupy 
the surface of the low platforms of alluvium which fill up the funnel-shaped 
terminations of the ravines. These alluvial platforms, owing to the 
copious supply of water, are always well cultivated. Most villages have 
a few fruit trees as well us a good many poplars and willows (the only 
timber). The lower part of the Nubra valley is particularly fertile, 
and on the east side tho cultivation extends from Tint as far as Panamikh, 
in the belt varying from 100 feet to nearly a mile in width. Some of the 
villages arc large. Mauy of the houses are very substantially built. The 
sacred mane walls are numerous, and of great length and size. 

Tho principal crop grown in the Nubra valley is naked barley, called 
grim or nat, which is much in demand by caravans journeying from Leh 
to Yarkand; as is also the chunpo, or lucerne, which is grown in bedged- 
jibout plots, and let out, at so much a head, for cattle to graze in. Kanai, 
trumbn,jao, and chena are also grown. The lower parts produce a double 
crop. Jungles of low bushes are also found in Nubrti. 
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The copious water-supply of the district do doubt depends on the great 
elevation of the surrounding mountains, which rise everywhere, if not 
above, yet almost to the level of perpetual snow; so that at the head of 
each little stream there is either a glacier or snow-bed, which does not melt 
entirely till the end of autumn, affording therefore a nearly perennial sup¬ 
ply of water. 

The following are the subdivisions, according to Mr. Drew, of tho 
Nubrfi district: — 

Gjeo, I Tsurka, I Tsrma. 

Shams, | Fsrka, and | 

The climate of Nubrfi is much the same as that of Centra] Ladfik, 
except that the snowfall is slightly less. The principal villages are Hundar 
and Deskit on the south side, and Taghar and Panamik on the north side of 
the Shy ok, 

Kliardong village, Tangyar, and Digar are included in tho Kardari. 

The cash revenue, besides taxes in kind, is about R6,000. 

(l Cunningham — Belleto — Sty Elia* — Thornton — Jylmer.) 

NUBRJS RIVER— 

A considerable stream and a tributary of the Shyok. It rises in the 
Saichar Gbainri glacier, on the southern slopes of the Karakoram or Mus- 
tfigh range, and flowing south-east joins the Shyok opposite Deskit, at an 
elevation of 9,960 feet nbove the sea-level. It iB about 100 miles in 
length. The Lowor Nubrfi valley is very similar, in genernl character, to 
that of the Shyok about Hundar and Deskit. The same wide, gravelly 
expanse occupies its centre, forming a plain of 1 or 2 miles in width, 
through whioh the river runs in many branches. A great part of this gra¬ 
velly plain, particularly on the left bank, is covered by a dense brushwood of 
hippopha and myricuria, which extends for 4 or 5 miles, and is usually 
impervious, except in certain beaten tracts. Numbers of bares aro to be 
found in it. The maximum depth of the river opposite Charfisa was 24 
feet in September. In November, Johnson found it frozen over and 
crossed it near its junction with the Shyok. The stream was about 
20 yards wide. The summer route by the Karakoram follows the left 
bank of the river as far as Cbanglung (10,760 feet). On the banks are lofty 
snow-capped mountains, containing numerous glaciers. (Cunningham— 
Thornton.) 

NUNAK— 

The portion of the Zanskfir valley between Padarn and the junction of 
the Kargia stream. In spring, avalanches are very common in this valley. 
(Drew.) 

NUN-KUN PEAKS—Lat. 34°. Long 76° 10'. Elev. 23,447'. 

In the Western Himalayas, about 14 miles east of the Bbot Kol pass. 
These two peaks are conspicuous from afar, and are 3,000 feet higher than 
the surrounding mountains, (Dreto.) 
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NUNUR—Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 74° 50*. Elev. 

A large village surrounded with fruit-trees, picturesquely situated at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Sind river, near its entrance into 
the valley of Kashmir. 

It lies in the midst of a well-cultivated district, about 12 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Drds road. 

Supplies are plentiful. ( Vigne — Allgood.) 

NtfRASER.il—Lat. 84° 26', Long. 78° 84'. Elev. 

A village situated high up above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
almost opposite the town of Kuri. It lies on the slopes of a spur which 
descends into the river very precipitously on the west side of the village. 
To the south thore is a narrow gorge which is traversed by a torrent. Tho 
path towards Mozafarabid, which lies about 8 miles to the Bouth-west 
by a rough and stony road, crosses this stream. 

The village contains the zfdrat of Hasani SliSh and about sixteen houses. 
Among the inhabitants are two Saiads, two mochis, two carpenters, a 
potter, and a blacksmith. The thanaddr’s authority extends from the 
village of Makri, in the neighbourhood of Mozafarab&d, to Noseri-Nosudda, 
the next stago on the path towards Tftwal. 

A little com and rice are grown in the village, but the main portion of 
the latter cultivation lies far below the east side, on the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. There are a few shady trees about the place, aud the most 
convenient spot for encarapiug is by the masjid near the centre of the 
village. A rill which flows through the village furnishes nn abundant 
supply of water, and there is also a spring. Supplies and coolies are 
obtainable. 

NtfR BAKSH— 

A Muhammadan sect or division of the Baltis, differing from the ordinary 
8hi'a in their mode or order of prayer. The Nur Baksh follow one who 
stands in front, which, apparently, the other Slnas do not; but in the 
greater matters of difference between the Sum's and Shins, the Nur Baksh 
are with the latter. (Drew.) 

NCR GALI—Lat. 84° 31'. Long. 78° 28’. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and 
Haz£ra. It lies north-west of the small town of Kuri, and is crossed by a 
path leading to the village of Bala Kdt in KfighAn. 

NURLA— Fide " Sncbla.” 

NURPA PASS— Vide " Thato La.” 

NURPUR—Lat. 88° 48'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 18,610'. 

A pass over the Panjal range, between the district of Loran to the east of 
Punch and the valley of Kashmir. The path crossing this pass is called 
Phawan. (Montgomerie.) 
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NtfS—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village and ghSt situated on the northern shore of the Wular lake, 
about li mile to the south of Bandipura. Boats may usually be obtained 
at this village. 

NtfSHIK LA or HISPAR PASS—Lat. 36° 4'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A pass leading from the Shigar valley into Nagar. The path leads up a 
gradually sloping ice-bed, with scarcely a single crevasse, steep cliffs en¬ 
closing it on both sides. The view from this point is superb to the east, 
along the glacier, which is visible for 18 miles. On the north extends 
one great elevated ice-plain, with the peaks bounding the great Nobandi 
Sobandi glacier. The breadth of the main glacier is more than 2 miles. 
According to the natives the glacier terminates two days' journey distant 
at Hispar in Nagar. The descent from the pass to the level ice below is 
about 3,000 feet, and difficult as well as dangerous, being down steep 
elopes of ice and rock. (Qodtciti-dutleit.) 

NYAMA— Fid* " Nima Mdd." 
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OGLOK—Lat. 86° 40'. Long. 78° JO'. Kiev. 

A camping ground on Hayward's route, vtd Changchenmo. It is situated 
od the right bank of a tributary of the Yarkand river, which, rising near 
the Karatigh pass, flows north-west and joins the main stream a little 
above WabSb Jilga. The regular route is from Karat&gh lake, rid Tamba, 
to Malikshah. (Drew.) 

OKTI ok UKTI—Lat. 88° 30'. Long. 76° 55'. Elev. 11,870'. 

A small square fort with four round bastions, situated on the left bank of 
the Zanskar river, 2 miles below Padam, on the level tongue of land lying 
between the Zanskar river and a stream which, flowing from the west, 
joins it a little below the fort. ( Thornton.) 

OLTlNGTHANG—Lat. 84° 20’. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A village in Khurmang (Baltist&n) on the left bank of the Dras river, a 
little above its junction with the Indus, and at the junction of a con¬ 
siderable tributary from the west. It is a halting-place on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardu, tid Dras. The village occupies a gentle slope, 
at the bottom of which is a small plain covered with huge boulders. 
Three or four inches of suow fell here on the 18th December. It con¬ 
tains thirty houses. (TAomion — Aylmer.) 

OMBA on UMBA—Lat. 84° 25'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khartse district, situated on the right bank of the 
Omba rivulet, at its junction with the Nakpo-Chu, and lying at the cast 
base of the Omba La. Frangot cultivated here. Said to contuin fifteen 
houses. ( Mooreroft — Aylmer.) 

OMBA LA—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 75° 56'. Elev. 

A steep and difficult pass in the mountain range separating the valleys of 
theDrdsand Sum rivers. A path leads over it from Sankho to Dras. The 
ascent from the village of Omba is very laborious; the descent abrupt, 
but uot very difficult, passing occasionally over firm beds of snow. It is 
said that ponies can be taken over for six months in the year. Numbers of 
marmots seen on both sides of the pass. At western base the rhubarb 
plant is to be found (July 1st). (Aylmer — Mooreroft.) 

OMBA RIVULET— 

Rises near the Omba La and flowing south joins the Nakpo-Chu river 
at the village of Omba. Its waters are very muddy. (Mooreroft.) 

OROROTZ&—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 78° 30'. Elev. 18,000'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Changchenmo river, some 
distance below Pamzal. It is only used by shepherds. General Straebey, 
in the middle of September, had great difficulty in fording the river just 
below the camp. It was here 50 yards wide, 3 feet deep, and flowing 
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rapidly over a very stony bottom. There are hot springs in the river 
bed. (H. Straehey.) 

0R0R0T2E LA—Lat. 34° IV. Long. 78° 27'. Elev. 18,050'. 

“Is used only by shepherds when taking flocks to graze in the lower 
courses of the Changchenmo river." ( Qodicin-Auiten.) 

OTE— 

A small plain in Lad£k, separating the western and eastern portions of the 
Pangong lake. It is about 6 miles in length by 3 miles broad, and 
forms the end of a very large ravine which runs back into the snowy monn- 
tains of Changchenmo. The silt, which in former times has been carried 
down from the above area, has formed the plain of Ote, the broad barrier to 
what would otherwise he a continuous long reach of water. Arise of 12 feet 
in the lake would cover the greater part of the plain. Snow is said never 
to lie very long at Ote, though the lako freozos all over very thick. Cham- 
pfis Noh and Rudok spend their winter on the plain of Ote. ( Godwin - 
Autten.) 
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PADAM—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 76° 56'. Elev. 11,873'. 

A village on the left bank of the Zansk£r river, 5 miles above its junction 
with a tributary from the west, and at the south-east angle of a plain lying 
between the two rivers. It was formerly the capital of Zansk&r, but 
is now in ruins. It is still, however, owing to its central position, con¬ 
sidered the chief place of the district. There is a small Kashmiri garrison 
in the fort of Okti, 2 miles to the north. Two routes lead from here 
to L5h, the one most used being vid Zangla, Yelchung, and Lamayarn. 
Being surrounded by high mountains, which intercept all moisture, there 
is very little vegetation, and no trees are to be seen. The plain to the 
north-west is, however, partially cultivated. The river is crossed, opposite 
the village, by rather an insecure rope bridge, high above the stream, 
which at the end of June was deep, rapid, and mi ddy. 

The Laddkls were defeated here in 1835 by one of Zorfiwar Singh’s 
generals. (Thomson—Cunningham.) 

pAdar— 

Consists of the valley of Chen&b from a little below Siri up to the bound¬ 
ary of Pangl, which belongs to Charnba, a length of 30 miles with, in 
addition, the valley of the Bhulna up to its source, and subsidiary ravines 
of both the Chenfib and the Bhutna river. Pddar is surrounded—we might 
almost say enclosed—by mountains bearing perpetual snow ; these give rise 
to glaciers, which end off at too high a level for them to project into the 
main valley. Most of the mountains in sight from below are either the 
rocky or the forest-covered lower slopes. The cultivated part is of very 
small extent; there is the collection of villages in the 4 miles below 
Atboli, where is the widest opening in the whole tract; and there are some 
small villages at intervals up the two valleys. All these together have 
four hundred houses. Atboli is the chief place of Padar. The Chen£b 
comes from the direction of Pangl, through a rock-bound gorge in a narrow 
deep stream widening out as it sweeps along below Atboli. It is here 
spanned by a rope bridge. 

The climate of Padar is severe. From its elevation, and the consider¬ 
able moisture of its air, there is a great fall of snow in winter. It is said 
that snow gets to be 3 feet deep and stays four or five months. This 
and a want of sun make it difficult for crops to ripen. The sunshine is 
intercepted, not only by the clouds that the mountains attract, but also by 
the mountains themselves, which shut in the valley so closely. At 
Atholi the average angular elevation of the visible horizon is 18°. This 
want of sunshine affects the fruits, which do uot ripen well. 

Deodar forests are situated in such positions as make it practicable to 
fell the trees for timber for use in tbo Panjab. 
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While in Padar, Drew heard accounts of avalanches that have occurred 
there. They coma from the range on the south. The summits of this are 
at a level of 15,000 and 18,000 feet: from that height down to the Pddar 
valley is a fall of 9,G0C or 10,000 feet in 6 miles. The valleys'that drain 
great spaces of these snow-covered mountains narrow at last to a gorge 
just before debouching into the main valley of Padar. It is in years when 
unusually heavy snow has fallen on the mountains that avalanches occur, 
generally between the middle of December and the middle of February. 

The people are in great part Thnkurs, with a few Muhammadans. 
Besides, there are two or three hamlets towards the bead of the Bhutnn 
valley, eleven houses in all, occupied by Bhots or Buddhists from Zanskdr, 
on the farther side of the great range. 

The people of Pddar seem to be a good deal given to serpent-worRhip; 
they do not, however, separate it from their observance of the rites of the 
Hindu religion. 

The earliest known state of Pddar was a period that ended more than two 
hundred years ago; then the chief men, or the rulers, or the ruling caste, wero 
Rdnas. Rdna is an old Hindu word for a ruler who (in these parts at all 
events) is less in power than a rdjn. The Rduas of Pddar were Rajputs; 
every village, or two or three villages, had its raua, an independent ruler, 
who used to make war against his neighbour, the next-door rdna. There are 
descendants of these rdnas to this day in Padar; they have taken to 
cultivation arid till the bit of land that has been preserved to them ; but 
they still keep their caste distinct; they will marry the daughters of 
Tbakurs, but will not give theirs to them in marriage. That state of 
things was broken iu upon by Raja Chatar Singh, of Chamba, who was, 
eight generations back from Raja Sri Singh, ruler in 1869; the time 
of the change may, therefore, have been about A.D. 1650. Chatar Singb 
first conquered 1’angi; from there be advanced with some two hundred 
men to Pddar, aud annexing it, founded the fort and town named after him, 
Chatargarh ( q.v .), whose ruins are still to be traced opposite to Atholi. 

From Chatar Singh’s time onwards, Padar remained under tho rajas of 
Chamba for five or six generations. 

,A late episode of that time, told by the Pddar people to Mr. Drew, was 
that, "about the year 1820 or 1825 A.D., they made up an expedition 
against Zanskar, and brought that country (which was held by a Bbot 
raja under Ladak) to be so far tributary that every year 111,000, 
besidea musk-bags and other things, were sent by the ruler of Zanskar as 
nazar to the raja of Chamba. A strange feature of this business is, that 
it was carried out by one Ratanu, a Tbakur, aud not by orders from 
Chamba. 

Tho event that led to the next change in Padar was the invasion of 
Ladak by the Jnmu troops under Zordwar Singh, Kalurfa, a leader in the 
service of Mahardja Guldb Singh iu 1884. At the end of the first year of 
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the war in Ladak, Zgrdwar Singh sent Wazfr Lakpat [vide “ KishtwXr") 
from Zanskar to P£rtar, in order to open a new road from Jamu to Ladak. 
Cunningham’s account says there was some little fighting, Lakpat passed 
on, leaving only a thanadar and a few men in Padar, having done no 
harm to the place. After Lakpat had left, the enterprising Ratanu above 
mentioned stirred up the people, who seized the Dogras and sent them 
prisoners to Chamba. 

The raja of Chamba disavowed the act to Gulab Singh and, releasing 
the prisoners, sent them to Jamu. But this did not avert the consequences. 
On the opening of the season Zorawar himself came with a force of about 
3,000 men, but he was unable to get at Chatargarh, for the bridge across 
the Chenab had been destroyed. He was then kept at bay for two months ; 
during this time he had established a battery on the edge of the plateau, 
on the left bank, where it overlooks Chatargarh. 

At last, with the help of some peasants, the Dogras got a rope 
across a few miles lower down, and crossing over by means of this, 
they came up the right bank of the Chenab : then, getting across the 
Bhutna river by a bridge that had not been destroyed, they advanced on 
Chatargarh, took it by storm, and set fire to, and completely destroyed, the 
town, so that nothing but a heap of stones were left. Zorawar Singh 
hanged several people, and mutilated several. 

By these means, and by the building of the present fort, the Jamu rule 
became established iu Padar, which has remained quiet ever since; it is now 
under the tahsildar of Badrawar. (Drew.) 

BADRI—Lat. 32° 55’. Long. 75° 50’. Kiev. 

A pass over the range lying between Badrawar and the hill states of 
Chamba, about 8 miles south-east of the town of Badrawar, which is 
crossed by the high-road to Chamba. The pass is ascended from Badra- 
war by a long and steep acclivity, which lies for the most part along the 
valley of the Neru stream; the road is very tolerable, but almost too steep 
for riding, and after rain it becomes very slippery. The hills on every 
side are covered with grass or densely wooded. The descent of the pass on 
the Chamba side is steep and bad, and far more tedious than the other Bide, 
being alternately steep descents and bad ascents; several rapids have like¬ 
wise to be crossed. This pass is said to be closed during winter. (Hervey,) 
PADU—Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 75° 86'. Elev. 

A place of note a few miles from Balawar; of note, because it was also the 
seat of a separate rule, whose rajas were of one caste (a subdivision of the 
Rajputs called Pal) with those of Kuln, Badrawar, and Balawar or Basoli; 
the four, being so allied, were often at war with each other. The last live 
rajas of Padu were :— 

Pur Napal. Avtar Singh (in the time of Ranjit 

Prithf Pal. Singh). 

Jy Singh. Umad Singh. (Drew.) 
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pahArI— 

A division of the Aryan race, inhabiting the mountainous districts of Jamti 
and Kashmir. 

The great majority are Hindus, and are a stroDg hardy race, of good 
powerful frame; they have straight foreheads, good brow, and noses 
markedly booked, specially amongst the older men. Their black hair is 
allowed to grow to their shoulders ; they havo thickish beards and mous¬ 
taches, but the heard does not grow long. 

The men all dress in a light-grey thick woollen cloth (puttu) which 
is made in almost every house. In some parts they wear a short coat, in 
others a long one, full, hitched up by a kamarband or a sort of woollen rope 
wound many times round. Their pajamas are loose down to the knee, but 
below that fit close. The cap is of different shapes—sometimes a skull-cap, 
more often one with side flaps. Lastly, a lux or blanket, of the sarao cloth, 
worn in many ways according to the occasion, enables them to withstand all 
the severe weather they are exposed to. 

The women have a long gown of the same homespun stuff, and, like the 
men, wear a kamarband. In some parts the gown is of nearlv black cloth 
iustead of grey. Sometimes they wear a low, round, red cap. The caste 
that among the pah&ris prevails in numbers far over the others is the Tha- 
kur. The Thakurs, indeed, have nearly all the land in proprietorship; they 
cultivate for tho most part their own land; they are the peasantry of the 
mountains, as the Jdts are of the Panjab plain. (Drew.) 

PAILGAM—Lat. 31° 2'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 8,500'. 

A considerable village most rornnuticnlly situated nt tbe north ond of 
the Lidar valley, between the junction of the streams which flow through 
the two defiles at the head of the valley. Above the village is an orchard, 
the usual camping ground. 

Tbo inhabitants say that it formerly had as many as one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred houses ; at present there are about thirty. 

Cultivation does not extend up the valley much beyond the village of 
Pailgam. Supplies are procurable, but not in large quantities. 

The path leading to the cave of Amrnith and tbe Shisba Nig lies up 
tbe defile to the east, keeping to the right bank. Preslang, between 4 
and 6 miles up, is the last village mot with. The next stage is at Tanin, 
or Chandauwas, 10,600', a rough but practicable road for ponies. There 
is a good camping ground, with fine trees. Shisha Nig is reached aftor 
a climb of 1,500 feet. The next camping ground is at Panj-i-Tarni, about 
1,2000 feet, reached across an easy pass 14,000 feet in height. From Panj-i- 
Tarni, the oaves of Amarnath, 13,600', are visited. The path from here 
to Baltal, in the Sind valley, can only he attempted in early spring, when 
the snow bridges are strong enough to bear. 

From Pailgam another beautiful route is up the western branch to 
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Aru, 9)500', and thence to Lidarwat. Here the valley opens out and is 
well wooded. Thence the valley of Kolaboi, about 11,000', may be visited 
or the Sind valley may be reached. {Wingate.) 

The village of Suknis, in the Maru Wardwfin valley, may be reached 
from Pailgim in two marches. The path lies across the mountains, and 
the half-way place is Sonaur. ( Vigne — lnce — Montgomerie.) 

PA1SAN—Lat. 33° 44/ Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat river; it contains 
a masjid and the zfarat of Baba Subbur Dbin, and six houses inhabited by 
zammdars. 

PAJAHOI—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 75° 39'. Elev. 

The name given to a portion of the Maru Wardwln situated on the banks 
of the stream towards the north-east extremity of the valley ; it forms the 
second stage on the road towards Suru, from the village of Suknis. There 
are no habitations in the place, but there is said to be a large rock capable 
of sheltering forty persons. 

PAKAPtfRA—Lat. 83° 49'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A compact village lying about 4 miles south of Chrfir; it occupies a 
strong natural position on the top of a steep narrow ridge between two 
streams. There are about twenty-five houses in the village, most of the 
inhabitants being zamindars; among them are many rishis, and two shop¬ 
keepers. This village contains the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad AK Ghazf, 
which is surrounded by a garden enclosed with a wall. There are three 
tanks in the village for the Bupply of water when the stream fails during 
winter. The most convenient and shady spot for encamping jb on the north 
side. An annual fair is held here towards the end of August, which lasts 
for four or five days; as many as 8,000 people are said to attend it. 

PAKORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Braldu on the left bank of the Braldii river, containing 
seventeen houses. The scenery about this spot is wild and grand. The 
river here is very confined. 

PAKOTE—- 

A stream which takes its rise on the elopes of the range forming the water¬ 
shed betweeu K4ghan and the valley of the Kishan Ganga ; it flows in a 
southerly direction through a narrow valley, discharging its waters into the 
Kishan Ganga, lat. 84° 27', long. 73° 37', between the villages of Mandat 
and Drawar. 

The Kagban valley may be reached by a path lying up the course of this 
stream ; it is said to be a fair path, and practicable for cattle, but is little 
used, and is closed for about four months in winter. 

'AKRA—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 78° O'. Elev. 11,000'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of theShyok. The fourth march from 
Leh by the winter route, via the Karakoram pass. 
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pal— 

A subdivision of tbs Hindu Rajputs which also exists among the Muham¬ 
madans. The rajas of R4jaoii wore Muhammadanised Rajputs. The early 
ones were of the tribe of R&jputs called pal, that caste to which belonged 
the Hindu r£jas of Baliwar, Padu, and other places on the east of Jamu- 
(Drew.) 

PAL—Lat. 88° 45'. Long. 79° 38'. E!ev. 

A camping ground in Lad4k on the northern shore of the Pangong lake. 
It is on a broad, dull-green plain. ( Godwin-Autten .) 

PALAPCRA—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, about 6 miles 
south-east of Shalurah on the road towards Sopur. It lies on the north 
side of a narrow valley, which is filled with rioe cultivation. There are 
about six houses in the village, and a maijid which is situated under the 
shade of the trees by the side of the path. Palapura, and the neighbour¬ 
ing village of Pahilduj, are held in jagir by the family of Haibut Kluiu, 
the late rfja of Kathai, a district lying on the right bank of the Jhelum 
about midway between Raramula and Mozafarabfid. This family occupies 
three houses in the village. 

PALASTA— 

The ancient name of the river which flows into the Jhelum, lat. 33° 12', 
long. 73° 42'. {See “ POnch T6i.") 

PALHALLAN—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 

A large village situated at the foot of the table-land on the south-west side 
of the valley of Kashmir, at the edge of an extensive morass, which stretches 
towards the Jhelum and the Wular lake. It contains four mahallas 
or districts, vie., Raopur to the north, Taiutripur to the south-east, 
Kuttapur to the south-west, and Vidpur to the west. These divisions arc 
quite distinct from each other, and are, for the most part, surrounded by 
low mud walls, and shaded by masses of trees. 

The total population comprises sixty-six families of zamindflrs, fifteen 
singers and dancers, two Hindu banias, three mullas, five dums, two car¬ 
penters, a blacksmith, five cowherds, an oil-presser, a washerman, a potter, 
three tailors, two mochis, two butchers, and two pirzidns. 

The table-land, beneath which the village is situated, is dry and Bcored 
with ravines; two old cedars, which grow at its edgo, form a conspicuous 
land-mark. Rice is extensively cultivated on the low lauds around the 
village. 

There are said to be two springs in Palhallan ; that called Suddiirbul 
is situated at the entrance to the village on the south side, and is shaded by 
some splendid chunfir and other trees. 

The usual encamping ground is on the north side of the Raopur maballa 
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near the end of the canal, but the neighbourhood of the Suddurbul spring 
possesses many advantages. 

From May until August, when the waters are in flood, both large and 
small boats ply through the canals between Palhallan and Srinagar and 
Sopur. 

The branch leading towards Sopur is called Powasur, and that towards 
Srinagar, Shadinor; the journey to Shfidipdr, on the Jhelura, occupies about 
four and a half hours. 

From Palhallan to the Gulmarg there is an excellent road; the distance 
is about 12 miles. 

PAL JUNG—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 79° 34'. Elev. 

A camping ground in Lad4k, on the north shore of the Pangong lake* 
Here a broad nalu bed comes down to the lake, and a long, low promontory 
runs from the hills on the north out into it. (Godwin-Austen.) 

PALLA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 38'. Elev. 

A large village in the Mozafarabad district, situated in a narrow valley 
above the right bank of the Kiakan Ganga. 

The main portion of the village is built in a cluster on the hill-side 
above the road, and consists of about thirty houses inhabited by zemindars of 
the purchal and kukkur castes, including two weavers, two mochis, a black¬ 
smith, a carpenter, and a mulla. 

A part of the village lies below the path ; this hamlet is called Kurshun, 
and contains ten houses. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation about this place, which is irri¬ 
gated by a stream which flows down through the valley. 

PALPtfRA—Lat. 34° 74'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small hamlet situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
north-west of Srinagar. This place is supposed to be the Phalapura of the 
Chronicles, founded by Lalitaditya in the eighth century. (Mooreroft.) 

PAMBARSAR—Lat. 34° 10'. LoDg. 74° 37'. Elev. 

The name of the morass lying to the east of Patan, between the table-land 
and the bed of the Suknfig river. 

PAMPtfR—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A large town, the tahsil station of the Bibu pargana, situated on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Srinagar; the passage 
by boat, however, occupies between six and seven hours. It is built in two 
strips which lie parallel to each other, and are divided towards the north 
by a morass, and on the south by a low hill; the town is further sub. 
divided into three wards, vie., Sumbal, which stretches from the Gail B£gh 
on the sout' sido of the town as far as the bridge; Drangaba], which com¬ 
prises the centre portion from the bridge to the Shoka B6ba-ki-zi6rat; 
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and Namibal, the northern portion, between the maharaja’s residence and 
the Nand Bdgh. The Jhelum flows along the western half and by the 
north end of the eastern division; there are also numerous wells in the 
town. 

The houses are much dilapidated, and the general appearance of the 
town gives evidence of decay. 

There are a few red brick buildings, but most of the houses are 
constructed of sun-dried brick and timber. The streets are level and 
unpaved. 

Dr. Elmslie estimates the population of Pampur at 10,000, which 
would seem to be considerably in excess of the actual number of inhabitants, 
judged by the following list of families, which, though an approximation 
is believed to be tolerably accurate :— 

160 Zamindars. 

30 Pandits, including patwaris, kardars, and shopkeepers. 

16 Sanias, Muhammadans. 

40 Shdl-btfs. 

6 Raftigas. 

6 Cloth-sellers. 

3 Butchers. 

2 Dyers. 

7 Dfims. 

2 Blacksmiths. 

6 Bakers. 

2 MochiB. 

1 Saiad. 

6 Pirate!as. 

6 Mdllas. 

3 Hurkaras attached to the rilladar. 

6 Tailors. 

10 Fishermen. 

4 Washermen. 

6 Weavers, 

3 Cow-herds. 

2 Milk-sellers. 

2 Shepherds. 

3 Potters. 

10 descendants of the late Kddar Abdul Amir. 

Total 326 

The town contains a jama masjid and four other masjids. Amorij 
the zidrats or shrines, those of Shoka Baba, Shai Hamadan, Saiad Safid 
Saiad Niamut Ulla, and Nand Sdhib are the most famed; the trellis 
work in front of the first mentioned is well worthy of notice. 

The maharaja's residence ont he bank of the river at the north end o 
the town is an ugly, but capacious, red brick building. 

Below the towD, on the banks of the Jhelum, is the Nand Bsgh, thi 
garden or grove of a famous fakir; it contains some splendid trees, anc 
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forms a convenient encamping ground. Beneath a chunXr tree, between it 
and the town, there is a lingam and some ancient carved stones, and at the 
south-west corner of the upper town, near the Shai Hamadan-ka-Makan, 
there are remains of a Hindu temple; the foundations of other such buildings 
may possibly be traced on the hill just south of it. The raised wall of the 
cemetery in front of the shrine of Shoka B&b& seems to be built of the 
ruins of one of the ancient temples. 

Dr. Ince gives tbe following particulars regarding the log bridge which 
crosses the Jhelum at Pampur: length 132 yards, breadth 14 feet, number 
of piers four; average depth of water beneath 6$ feet. General Cunningham, 
however, states that the bridge is 825 feet long. 

The town is surrounded by an open down without trees, which com¬ 
mands a beautiful and extensive view of the valley of Kashmfr. Tho table¬ 
land to the fouth is called the Sona Krund (golden basket) Wudar; it is 
almost entirely devoted to the cultivation of saffron, for which the town is 
famous. A root called mazet , used to produce the almond-coloured dye, is 
said to be found at Pampur; but most of it is imported from Lad&k, where 
it is called (sot. 

Pampur is supposed to be a corruption of Padmapura, the town built 
during the reign of Vrihaspati (A.D. 804 to 816), by the King's uncle 
Padma. At the same time a shrine was dedicated to Mahideva under the 
title of Padmaswami, of which there now remain only two fluted pillars 
from the colonnade and the basement of the central edifice. 

Dr. Elmslie, on the other hand, states that the town is said to have been 
built by the ancient king Padamadat, after whom it was originally called 
Padamapur. The name has also been derived from Padma, a “ lotus,” and 
pur a “city.” 

Pampur was the scene of a great battle in the reign of Chacra Verma, 
A.D. 966. 

Vigne observes that the long ridges of limestone strata in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pa’rapur arc very remarkable, jutting out perpendicularly 
to a height of 80 or 40 feot in some places, close to the river, and on the 
north side, and which is consequently nearly the lowest limestone in the 
valley, and probably the only place where it appears in the open plain. 

PAMZAL or PAMCHALAN— Lat. 84° 17'. Long. 78° 60'. Elev. 14,790.' 
A camping ground on the left hank of the Changchenroo river, at tbe 
junction of a stream from the Marsemik La. It is a baiting-place on 
the Changohenmo route. Grass and fuel plentiful. Hares to be found in 
tamarisk jungle. There is a sarii here. Kiam 12 miles up valley. At 
half-way ford river, and follow path north to Gogra, 12J miles from 
Pamzal. (Trotter — Johnson.) 

PANAMIKH—Lat 34° 47' 10*. Long. 77° 83'. Elev. 10,840'. 

A village on the left bank of tbe Nubrd river, and a halting-place on the 
summer route from Leh by the Karakoram. It is said to contain six 
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houses. Barley and lucerne extensively cultivated here, and both are in 
much demand by merchants travelling between LAh and YArkand. No 
supplies obtainable between this and Yarknnd. One mile below the village 
are some hot springs. Temperature at exit of two springs 155° F. and 
167° F. The water is conducted into two tanks enclosed by walls. These 
baths are much resorted to by travellers from Yarkand and by the natives, 
and are said to be efficacious in the cure of rheumatism and syphilis. 
( Trotter—Be Hew.) 

PANBUK ob TSOKAR-CHUNSE— 

Lat. 88° 20'. Long. 78° 12.' Elev. 14,900'. 

A small fresh-water lake about 1 square mile in area, lying south-east 
of the Tsokar, and connected with it by a small stream. It is a favourite 
resort of the kyang or wild ass. (Drew.) 

PANCH, PANGACHE, ob PANGATSE— 

Lat. 83° 40'. Long. 76° 53'. Elev. 

A village in the ZanskAr district, and a halting-place on the route from 
Padam to LAh. It lies at the south base of the Naerung La (or Nira 
pass). No supplies procurable, (Drew.) 

PANCHGRAM—Lat. 34 c 25'. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A village in the Lachrat district, situated midway on the path between 
MozafarabAd and Titwal. 

The houses, which number twelve in the lower portion of the village, 
and eighteen in the upper, are much scattered. The rivulet, which flows 
down through the village from two ravines, dries in summer; when this 
occurs, water is obtained from the branch of the stream which flows below 
the west side of the village. When the rice crops are in the ground, the 
space available for encamping is very limited ; the most convenient spot is 
near some houses in the centre of the village. Coolies and supplies are 
obtainable. 

PANCHIPflRA—Lat. 34° 38'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

The name of a mountain in the range bounding the south-west side of the 
Matsil valley. 

On the hills between this mountain and NachiAni on the north-west 
side of the Khuihama pargar.a, there is some exceedingly flue pasturage. 
(Montgomerie.) 

PANCH PASS —Tide “ Nazrung La,” 

PANDITS— 

“The pandits are all of the Brahmin caste and descendants of the ancient Hindus of 
the valley who refused (o embrace Islam. They are a cunning and avaricious tribe. 
They fill almost every civil office of State, from the Governor of Srinagar down to the 
clerks in attendance on the collectors of revenue. Their pride and cowardice unfit them 
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for military employ. Pampered by the Hindd ruler, they play a tyrannical part in the 
administration of tho valloyi and they reap the fruita of their religious superiority in 
freedom from the pangs of famine, for it is a noteworthy fact that while thousands of 
Muhammadans hare died and are still dying of hanger, no pandit is to be met with who 
shows signs of starvation nr eren of pressing want. If attempts be made to control the 
pandits, check their peculations, and introduce some equality between them and the 
Muhammadans, they repair to the governor, and, with threats of cutting their 
throats before him or abandoning the country with their gods, they bring bim to 
their feet in submission ; for they are holy Brahmins, and he is a devout Hindd." 

The above are Mr. Heovey’s remarks, Mr. Girdlestone nays: — 

“The pandits, who are socially, though not numerically, in tho ascendant, havo, 
like the Muhammadans, a Jswish type of fsce and are of good height, but they are less 
sturdy and lets given to bodily action than the others. Thsy pay much regard to tho 
outward observances of religion, but are not cumbered with so many formalities os 
the Indian Brahmins. Thoy rise very esrly for the performsnee of their ceremonial 
ablutions, are careful about the caste mark on their forehead and the peculiar high fold 
of the turban, which is their chief distinctive mark in drees, consider it proper to fast 
once a fortnight, and are strict in adopting a son in default of bodily issue. In their 
leisare moments many devote themselves to astrology, the influence of which is teen in 
their daily life, for no Hindd in Kashmir will undertake anything of importance 
without haring first consulted the stars. They consider bearing of arms a breaoh of 
religion ; in spirit they are unwarlike ; they hare no political aspirations, are of a saving 
disposition, lovers of their country, attached to their homes and lands —so much so, that 
to sell or exchange house or land i« deemed a wrong act. In official life they are cring¬ 
ing to their superiors, imperious to those below them, and not above accepting the 
smallest bribe,—nay, iu many cases, enforcing the payment of douceurs to which 
they heve no right" 

Girdleatone, remarking ou the estrangement which exists between pan. 
dits who have beeD domiciled in British India and their brethren in 
Kashmir, states that it is not so long since a service akin to that performed 
over the dead was performed over such Kashmiri pandits as were about to 
emigrate; for indeed their relatives looked upoD such persons as dead 
thenceforward to them. The way was so long and difficult, and tho means 
of correspondence so uncertain, that they never expected to have tidings of 
the absentees, much less to welcome them back into the home circle. In 
time, the latter fell away from the customs of their bouse and embraced 
those of the people amongst whom they had settled. Thus it lias come to 
pass that whilst the Kashmiri pandits domiciled iu India have accepted the 
severe ritual of the Indian Brahmins in matters of fond and drink, their 
brethren in Kashmir, whom they characterise as intolerant and ignorant, 
do not object to meat, will take water from a Muhammadan, eat with their 
clothes on, and have no repugnance to cooking and taking their meals on 
board a boat, ( Henvey — Girdtedone.) 

PANDKAS or PHAN—Lat. 75° 40'. Long. 34° 25'. Kiev. 

A village of eleven houses on the left bank of the Dras river, and passed on 
the route from Srinagar to I.dh at about 6 miles from Matayan. The river 
is crossed by a bridge half a mile below the village, and at this portion of 
its course flows rapidly through a narrow furrowed channel. On the 12th 
April Dr. Thomson crossed it above the village on a snow bridge, at least 
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40 feet thick, and covering the river for more than 100 yards. A good 
deal of prangot here, and a little cultivation. ( Bellew — Thomion.) 

PANDRATHAN—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 55'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 3 miles 
by road above Srinagar; by water the journey occupies nearly two and a 
half hours. 

It is divided into two mahallas or districts, the upper being inhabited 
by Muhammadans of the Sunf sect, and the lower by Shias. 

The place is remarkable for a very old and interesting Hindu temple, 
standing in the middle of a tank, about 50 yards from the river-bank, 
surrounded by a grove of willows and chundrs. The tank is about 40 
yards square, and in ordinary seasons 4 feet deep; it is filled with reeds 
growing in a bed of soft mud; the water is derived from small springs 
on its northern side. 

PANDUCHAK—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated at the extremity of the spur, on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 5 miles south-east of Srinagar. 

The abutments and two piers of a stone bridge are here visible, which, 
according to an inscription on a loose slab lying on the right bank, was built 
by Jahaugfr. (Cunningham—I nee.) 

PANG—Lat. 83° 31'. Long. 73° 57'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, consisting of a few houses, situated on the slope of 
the hill, about half a mile east of Kotli. 

PANGACHE or PANGATSE —Vide “ Panch." 

PANGLUNG— Lat. 84° 15'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

A camping ground and sarai on tho banks of the stream flowing from the 
Marsemik La into the Changchenmo river. It is a short stage from 
Pamzal aud one march from Lunkha, at the south base of the Marsemik La. 
(Cay teg.) 

PANGONG LAKE, or TSOMONANGLARI, " the lake of the great 
hollow ”-Elev. 18,986'. 

The largest lake in Lad&k, extending from lat. 34° and long. 78° SO' 
south-east, to lat. 88° 4O', and thence cast to Noh in long*. 79° 50'. 

Only the lower lake (the Pangong Tso proper) lies in Lad6k, the middle 
(Tso Nyak) and upper lakes being in Rudok territory. The lower lake is 
40 miles long, with an average breadth of about 8 miles, the maximum 
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depth at its north-west end being 148 feet. The following are the sound¬ 
ings taken by Captains Trotter and Biddulph at the north-weBt end : — 

“ Starting from the sandy shore at the west end of the lake, we made for the island, 
lying about 2 miles off, and situate nearly equidistant from two sides of the lake. 
(N.B .—The horizontal distances are only roughly estimated.) 


At 100 yards from shore ...... 

„ 260 „ 

., 450 „ .. 

„ 1,000 „ „. 

This being the maiimum depth between the shore and the island 
At 400 yards from island ...... 

„ 260 . 


Depth. 

65 feet 
93 „ 
112 „ 
130 „ 

50 „ 

14 


From this point a shelving, sandy bottom stretched up to the island 
which consisted of a mass of rocks, about 150 yards in length and con¬ 
siderably less in breadth. It was composed mostly of calcareous tufa, 
and in no place rose to more than 4 feet above the surface of the lake. 
It is submerged during heavy storms. 


Soundings between island and north shore, of lake. 


At 300 yards from island 


Depth. 

. 107 feet. 

,, $ mile from main shore 

, 

. 130 |, 

lf 250 yards „ 


. 142 „ 

>» 100 )■ m it • 

. 

• • • • 114 , f 

ft SO .| II II s 

RSIS 

.... 95 ii 

SO ,| ii ii • 

. 

• . s 80 ft 

ft 20 || 11 II a 

♦ 

. - . . 60 Jf 

it *0 M i» ii 


• • • • 12 ii 


Although the water was beautifully clear, we looked in vain for fish, 
and, with the exception of a species of bug, of which myriads were swim¬ 
ming about, we failed to see any animal or signs of life of any description. 
The water was decidedly brackish, with a temperature of 65" F. (September); 
its colour, a very pure blue where deep, and green where shallow. The 
banks of the lake showed evident signs of the water having formerly stood 
at a much higher level than it does at present, and there can be little doubt 
but that the valley along which the road passes from Tankse up the lake 
was, at no very distant period, its main cutlet; for although there )b now a 
low pass, about % miles from the bead of the lake, yet it is not much 
more than 100 feet above the present level of the water, and is of resent 
formation. 

“ The character of the containing banka is for the most part very steep and rocky, 
scarcely leaving a footpath along the water's edge. All along the south-west side, how¬ 
ever, there is a flat or shelving bank, sometimes a mile wide, and near where the Shdshal 
stream enters the lake, there is a level extent of ground quite 10 miles in area. 
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“ 1“ the eastern part, on both sides, high mountains bound the lake, whose bold epurs 
jut out in succession, and at last, meeting, close in the view. These hills are composed of 
bare rook and loose stones, and no vegetation is to be seen. There are similar barren 
mountains on the north-east side, but though from 18,000 to 19,500 feet high, there was 
very little snow on them in July. 

“ To the south-west a high range runs parallel to the lake, Borne of the peaks on which 
are 21,600 feet. This range terminates in a peak, 20,003 feet, east-sonth-east of Tankso, 
and is covered with perpetual snow. Its upper ravines contain glaciers from which little 
streams flow down and finally lose themselves in the silt and sand on the edge cf the 
lake. Only the larger ones find an exit into the lake, such as the Mang and Shusfca 
stream. 

The Lukung stream enters the lake at its north-west end, but there are no affluents 
whatever on the northern shore. The lake has no effluence, and shows signs of gradual 
subsidence. Tha waters of the western end are much more salt than those of the esstern 
ond near Ot. In the stream connecting the Pangong Tso with the Tso Nyak the water 
becomes drinkable, and rich grass is found on the banks. Wild geese are plentiful here, 
and in the Tso Nyak there are fish, a species of tench. The Pangong lake is said to be 
frozen over for three months in the winter and oan be crossed on the ice. Along the 
western shore are a few small villages, whose inhabitants cultivate naked barley and peas 
to a small extent. On the northern shore there are no houses, but the tent-dwellers 
(Chatnpds), ohiefly from Chinese territory, frequent certain spots in small numbers. 

“ The road from Shushal to Ldh skirts tha western edge of the lake, and strikes the 
Changchemno route at Luknng at its north-west end." (Trotter—Drew—Strachey— 
Austen.} 

PANGOOR TSO or TSORUL, i.e., “ Bitter Lake”—Elev. 14,400'. 

Is situated about 6 miles south of the Pangong lake, its eastern extremity 
being in Rudok territory. It ib about 10 miles in length, and some- 
what less than 2 miles in breadth. Its waters are extremely bitter. General 
Strachey found f resh-water shells on its shores ; so at one time it must have 
been a fresh-water lake. It has only one affluent, about 12 miles long, 
entering its east end, and no effluence, though the basiu is quite open 
towards the Shushal valley. ( Cunningham — H. Slraciey.) 

PANGPOK— Vide “ Pankpo.” 

PANGTUNG—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 17,250', 

A camping ground at the south base of the Changlung Pangtung pass, 

7 i miles above Kota Jilga camp. The camping ground was covered with 
snow (1 ieginning of October). Grass and an inferior fuel said to be 
plentiful. (Trotter.) 

PANGTUNG LA— Vide "Changlung Pangtung Pass.” 

panjAl— 

A range of mountains in Kashmir which commences near the Banihal pass. 
The range has an eaf| and west direction for 30 miles, then it turns 
north-north-east, and continues for some 40 miles more, after which it 
dies off towards the valley of the Jhelum. 
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PANJTAR— 

The name of a stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Ingiraa 
ridge, and forms one of the sources of the Tala river, a tributary oi the 
Pohru, ( Montgomerie .) 

PANJ-I.TARNI— Elev. 12,000', approx. 

The name of the collection of streams which drain the mountain valley 
near the Amrnath cave ; they take their rise in the Koun Nag, lat. 34° 8', 
long. 75° 32', and in the glaciers lying between the Lidar and Sind valleys. 
These streams are at first fordable, and flow in separate channels through 
a grassy valley between the snowy mountains; but, near the foot of 
Amrnath, they concentrate into an impetuous and impassable torrent, which 
forces its way through a narrow defile communicating with the Sind valley, 
and being joined by a tributary from the south-west, it effects a junction 
with the head-waters of the Siud river at Baltal, at the eastern extremity 
of the valley. Throughout its course through this gorge the torrent is gene¬ 
rally roofed with snow, and wheu this covering is complete, a passage 
between the Lidar and Sind valleys is easily effected; but late in the 
season, when the snowy bridge has in places melted, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to reach Baltal from the Panj.i.tarni valley. People who visit 
the caves usually camp in this valley. [Wingate.) 

PANKPO or PANGPOK— 

A tributary of the Pirsc river. Rises to the east of the Pankpo La. 
General Strachey met with some extensive Bnow-beds in the Pankpo valley. 
(II. Strachey.) 

PANKPO LA, or PONGIIA PASS, or PONGPO PASS— 

Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 77° 51'. Elev. nearly 17,500'. 

Lies about half-way between the Bara Lacha pass and the southern end of 
the Tsomorari lake, on the borders of Ladak aud Spill. There is a route 
from the Bara Lacha up the Tsarap valley across this pass to the Tsomorari 
lake, and thence to Puga, but it is only used late in autumn by traders with 
wool, borax, &c., carried on sheep and goats, which easily clamber along the 
rough stony slope. In August this road is impassable from the size and 
force of the Tsarap river, which has to be crossed several times. The best 
route is via the Lachalang pass and Rukchen. 

“ The ascent of the pass is not diffionlt. It Is, however, not safely open till late in 
July, on account of some steep slopes of snow under overhanging precipices, from which 
water drops continually on to the si.ow below, and freezes into a steep incline of smooth 
hard ice, on which laden horses can never safely pass. The descent on the Lad&k side is 
very gentle and easy, as is the whole road on to Tsomorari and Puga." ( CayUy ,) 

The track lies mostly on the right bank of the torrent, and in places 
some hundreds of feet above it. 

PANZGRAM—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A large village in the Uttar pargaua, lying at the foot of the plateau, 
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about 2 miles west of Skalurah. It is shaded by some magnificent trees, 
and contains a masjid and hamnaam and the ziarat of Ded Maji. 

The population comprises forty families of zammdars, two mullaa, two 
dums, a moebf, a carpenter, and a blacksmith. 

Corn is cultivated on the table-land above the village, and rice on the 
plain below it. 

PANZUT—Lat, 83° 37'. Long. 75° 13'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north-west end of the Sh4hab£d pargana. 
Near it is a spring which is very deep, and has rocks and weeds visible at 
the bottom; and there is a tradition of a boatman, an experienced swim¬ 
mer, having dived iuto it, and never having risen again. Close to it 
is another spring; and near it, in the open plain, is an accidental mass of 
shingly conglomerate, 5 or 6 feet thick, which appears to have been 
rolled there by some extraordinary force, rather than to be the remnant of 
a larger bed deposited on the spot, as no formation of the kind is known 
to exist within a considerable distance of it. A canal formed for the pur¬ 
pose of irrigation conveys the waters of the Panaut spriug over the 
Bihama wudar to a juuction with the Sdndran river. (Figiie.) 

PAPAHARAN—Lat. 83° 48'. Long. 7o° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Kaurpara pargana, said to oontain three families of Kash¬ 
miris and a pandit. It lies on the Shahkul canal, at the north end of the 
path leading into the Kuthar pargana by the MetBij Gali. 

PARA RIVER or RUPSHU— 

A tributary of the Sutlej. Rises in the glaciers on the northern slopes 
of the Parang La (in Spitf), and flowing north-east for 25 miles enters 
Ladak territory at Narbu Sumdo camp. Thence its course is due east 
for another 25 miles to Chumur. From this point it turns to the south¬ 
east through the Tso Tso district, and then flowing south-west joins 
the Spitf river on the borders of Tso Tso and Hangrang. Its whole 
length is 130 miles, and its fall about 7,500 feet, or 67*7 feet per 
mile. The most important and most populous part of its course lies 
through the Chinese district of Tso Tso. Near Narbu Sumdo it flows in 
several channels through a broad expanse of grave). The largest stream, 
on the 12th September, was about 25 feet wide and 2$ feet deep, with a 
moderately rapid current. ( Cunningham — Thomson.) 

PARAN— Lat. 32° 56'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

There are two Brabmin villages of this name in the proviuce of Jamu, 
situated close to one another, about 3 mile* south-west of Krimchi, on the 
road towards Jamu. 

ARANG LA—Lat. 32° 25'. Long. 78° 10'. Elev. 18,300'. 

In Spiti, south-west of the Tsomarari lake. 

On the Simla-Lcb route; this is a difficult pass, and cannot be 
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traversed by horses; it is only open for a few months in the summer. 
(Drew.) 

PARANU—Lat. 33° 6'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A email village in the province of Badrawdr, situated on the left bank of 
the Ncru, about 16 miles north-west of the town of Badrawdr, on the road 
towards Doda. It contains about seven houses, and a mixed population 
of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of this 
village. 

PARDRI—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 73° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawdr, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Gangs, opposite Chak. It stands on the sloping bank of the river, and is 
surrouoded with rice cultivation, which is irrigated by a small stream. 

The village contains a raasjid and twelve h'uses, nine of which are 
inhabited by Pahdns and three by Kashmiris. 

The large house by the river’s edge used to be the residence of Yar All 
Khan, a son-in-law of ltdja Sher Ahmad, of Karnao. 

PAUGWAL—Lat. 33° 6'. Long. 78° 26'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A village on the right bank of the Chonab. 

PARI—Lat. 35° 2'. Long. 76° 12'. Elev. 

A collection of hamlet* on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang 
(Baltistan), It is the lowest village in that ilarka and nearly opposite 
Tolti. 

It contains about one hundred and thirty houses. (Aylmer.) 

PARI—Lat. 35° 47’. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 4,330'. 

A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, and 14 miles 
in a south-easterly direction from Miodwar. It is devoid of shade and is 
a dreary jumble of rocks and sand. The water from tbo river is very 
muddy. (Barrow.) 

PARIMPtfRA— Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just nortb-east of 
Srinagar, on the road towards Patan and Baramula. It contains a masjid, 
and fifteen families of zamfndars, a fakir, and a dum. 

The city custom-house is situated to the cast of the village, on the bank 
of the river. 

PARINDA—(Lit. a flier.) 

The name given to a class of fast boat used in Kashmir, constructed with 
n small platform amidships under an awning, used by persons of conse¬ 
quence. (Drew.) 
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PARISHING or PARASHING—Lat. 85° 23\ Long. 75° 0' Elev. 

A small valley of As tor joining the Astor river just below the fort. Up 
it go the paths to Rondu via the Trongn and Harpo passes. 

It contains the following villages :— 


Tbinghi 
Popul 
Los 

Dachi 
ilapak 
Muski 
Khangrul 
Ramkar . 

Sbcpeopoliak . 
GiUamsar . 



Hoa.ci 
. 6 

. 30 



Totai . 61 

(Aylmer.) 

PARKOTA — 

An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardu. It occupies the Indus valley just 
above the junction of the Shyok. 

The main road from Srinagar to Skardu goes through this ilarka. 
There are also tracks leading to the Deoeai plain and direct to Skardu. 

The ilarka probably contains about six hundred houses. (Aylmer.) 


PARKtfTA—Lat. 86° 8'. Long. 76° 1'. Elev. 

A large village in Baltistan, on the left bank of the Indus, and 300 or 
400 feet above it, occupying both slopes of a ravine cut in the thick 
mass of alluvium by a large stream from the south. The alluvium 
is scarped towards the Indus, and is oovered with a mass of buildings, 
formerly the residence of the raja of Parkuta, a branch of the same 
family who ruled at Skardu, and dependent on them while that State 
remained independent; he was removed by the Sikhs. There is exten¬ 
sive cultivation round the village and many line fruit-trees. Vines are 
plentiful, climbing over the poplars. 

The raja of Parkuta used to govern a tract extending from Sarmik, 
10 miles above the confluence of the Shyok and Indus, to Goltari near the 
junetiou of the Dras liver, thus including bothTolti and part of Khnrmung. 
Its length was about 43 miles. The mean height of its villages above the 
sea is about 7,800 feet. Ghulam Sbih, a brother of Ahmad Shah of 
Skardu, the lust ifija of Parkuta, claimed to be the eleventh in descent 
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from the Makpon Bokka. The following is the genealogy, with the 
probable dates of accession :— 


No. 

Name®. 

Probable date. 

l 

Makpon Pokka • 







1500 


„ Sher . , 







1630 


i, Ghtfzf . * 







1560 


„ Alt Sher Khan 







1690 


„ Ahmad Kb4n . 







1620 


„ Sher Khiu 







1650 


„ Aziz Seho 







1680 


„ Aziin Kh£n 







1710 


„ Shabadat Khdn 







1710 


ii Abdul Rahim . 







1770 


Muhammad AH « 







1800 


Alt Sher Klxtn . 







1830 


Parkuta is celebrated for its saddles, which are very neatly tipped and 
finished off with the horn of the kanglu or Kashmirian stag. 

There is a way from near Parkuta which leads up to the plains of 
Deosai. ( Vigne• — Cunningham. — Thomson.) 

PARL— 

One of the seven districts into which the territories of the rfija of Punch 
are divided. It contains live parganas—Pari, PalaDgi, Pulandri, Mangora, 
and Barul. Its revenue is R45,0U0. 

Pari consists of an extensive plateau. (Pandit Manphul.) 

PARL—Lat. 83° 50'. Long. 73° 51'. Elev. 

A town in the territories of the rdja of Punch. There is a fort here with 
a garrison of twelve men with ono gun. 

PARMANDAL-Lat. 32° 42'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A place of pilgrimage, two marohes from Jamu, which the Hindus visit for 
the purpose of obtaining a moral cleansing by bathing in its waters. It is 
situated in a nook, far up one of the ravines that draiu down to the plain. 
Drew describes a visit 

“The whole place was alive with people who had come to bathe and to worship; 
booths and stalls, as for a fair, had been put up -, the picturesque buildingB backed dose 
by sandstone rocks, and the crowds of cheerful pilgrims, made a gay and pretty scene. 
It is only for a short time after rain that a stream flows over the sands, now they had 
to dig 2 or 3 feet to reach the water. The atoning power of such a ceremony is cun. 
eidered iu these parts to be second only to that of a visit to Hurdwar on the Ganges.’’ 

PAROL—Lat. Long. Elev, 

A large village on the Baju river, and the name of a subdivision of the 
Kathua tahsil. (Wingate) 
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PAllSACHA— Lat. 84° 20'. Long. 78° 84'. Elev. 

A village in the Mozafarabdd district, which extends for a considerable 
distance along the hill-side, above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
about 2 miles north-east of Kuri. 

The inhabitants number eighteen families of zamtndars, and also four 
Saiads, who live in the lower part of the village, which is called Hamah, 
and is quite separated from the upper part; it lies on the path by the 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

Rajas Fateh Muhammad Kh£u and Wall Muhammad Kliau, who are 
related to the rdjas, nawdbs of Kuri, reside iu this village, occupying with 
their retainers, it is said, twelve houses. 

PARTAL—Lat. 83° 27'. Long. 74° 56'. Kiev. 

The name given to the slopes on the south side of the Golrbgarb pass, 
about 2J miles north of the fort. 

It is a resort for shepherds, and forms a convenient encamping ground. 
(Montgomerie) 

PARTOK—Lat. 84° 67'. Long. 76 0 37'. Elcv. 8,850', approx. 

A village of fifteen to twenty houses on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (Baltistun). (Aylmer.) 

PARTTNGLI—Lat. 32° 32'. Long. 75° 53'. Kiev. 

A village about 4 ko» north-east of Basaoli, in the province of Jumu. it 
consists of about twenty houses, situated ou the high lands a little distance 
from the right bank of the Ravi. 

PASHKYUM—Lat. 84° 30'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 8,000'. 

A large village on the right hank of the Wakha river and passed at 5 miles 
from Kargil on the route from Srinagar to Leh. The cultivation is chiefly 
wheat, barley, and lucerne. The watercourses leading from the river are 
lined with willows and some tall poplar treeB. Nearly 1,000 feet above the 
village, on the edge of a cliff, are the ruins of the fort of Sod, which was 
taken by the Dogrds in 1835. The polo ground affords plenty of room 
for a camp. Supplies procurable; water abundant. The Wakha river is 
here fordable. 

The village contains seventy houses. 

The present raja’s name is Raganpur Khdn. (BelleK—Moorcrv/t— 
Aylmer.) 

PASHKYUM RIVER— Vide « Wakha-Chu " 

PASTTJNI—Lat. 83° 59’. Long. 75° V. Elev. 

A large village in the Wullar pargana, situated on the west side of the 
valley. It contains two masjids and the zidrat of Risbi Sabib; there is 
also a filature iu the village. 
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The inhabitants number twenty-five families of zammdarg, a mtftla, 
a mocbf, a dum, a blacksmith, and a carpenter. 

The stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village and Wahgaih. 

A road leading to the village of Ltiddu and Pampur lies over the 
northern spur of the Wastarwan mountain; it is described aa being good 
and practicable for cattle, but, as it is very little shorter than the level path 
by Aw£ntipur, it is but little used. 

PATA—Lat. 33° 35'. Loug. 75° 8*'. Elev. 7,500'. 

A village in the Ramnagar district on the road from Ramnagar to liad- 
rawar. It is of considerable size, with extensive wheat cultivation 
(Thomson) 

PATAN—Lat. 81° 10'. Long. 74° 86'. Elev. 

A large village lying at the foot of the table-land on the south side of the 
valley of Kashmir, by the edge of the Pambarsar morass. It is distant 
about 17 miles north-west of Srinagar, and 14 miles south-east of Bara- 
mula, and lies on the high-road between those townB. 

Early in summer, when the waters are in flood, there is likewise water 
communication with these places through the canals which traverse the 
extensivo morass extending to the bank of the Jhelum and the Wular lake. 
There is ample space for encamping at the foot of the wudar, on the west 
side of the village, under the shade of some magnificont chun&r trees, and 
in the neighbourhood of two small springs. 

The population of Patan now numbers about forty families of zamfndars, 
three mullas, four horse-dealers, three cow-keepers, four banins, a pandit, 
who is the patwan, and a krirakusb (rearer of silkworms). There is a 
large government stable in the village. 

The hamlet of Gasipura, situated in a shady dell at the foot of the 
table-land ou the uorth side of the village, is exclusively inhabited by a 
few families of pirzadas. 

When the valley of Kashmir was partitioned into parganas in the time 
of the emperor Akbar, the village of Patan was forgotten. On dfwan 
Todamul discovering the mistake, he ordered it to be constitued the 84th 
pargana by itself, to be called the Patan pargana; it now forms a zilla iu 
the Knmraj division of the valley. The ancient name of this place was 
Sankarpura ; it is supposed to have acquired its present appellatiou of Patan, 
or the pass, either from being the centre of the thoroughfare which con¬ 
nects the two ends of the valley, or as standing at the head of a small canal 
which led straight into the upper stream of the Jhelum. 

It is now only during a very few weeks in the year, when the rivers 
are flooded by the sudden melting of the snow, that this passage is navi, 
gable, and no doubt the uncertainty of communication was the cause that, 
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contributed most to the rapid abandonment of Sankara Varmma's founda¬ 
tion, for it is recorded in the RAja Tarangini that Sankara Vatmma, who 
succeeded Avanti Varmma and reigned from A.D. 883 to 901, in conjunc¬ 
tion witli his queen, Sugandha, dedicated to Mabideva, under the titles of 
Sankara Gauresa and Sugandhesvara, two temples at his new capital of 
Sankara-puta. This town is identified with the modern Patan, where, beside 
the highway on the south-east side of the village, two stately temples are 
still standing. Each is a simple cella; but in the larger ODe, the projec¬ 
tion of the closed porches at the sides is so considerable that they form 
deep niches, or rather shallow chambers, in each of which was once a lingam. 

In both the architecture is of the same character as at Martund, and of 
equal excellence. Here and there the carving is as sharp and fresh as if 
executed yesterday, but there are many ominous cracks in the walls, and 
if the forest trees which have taken root in these crevices are allowed to 
remain and spread, the destruction of both buildings is imminent. 

By the wayside to the north of the village near the hamlet of Gasi- 
pura are two very curious stone pillars which the natives call Gurmat, and 
believe to have been mortals who for their misdeeds suffered a fate similar 
to that which befell Lot's wife. These pillars are, however, nothing more 
than the miniature models of temples which occur here and there throughout 
the country; but they possess this peculiarity, that they are not hollowed out 
in the interior, the place of the open doorway being occupied by a sculptured 
panel. 

A few letters nlso remain of an old inscription which Vigne copied and 
sent to Calcutta, but they were found to 1«! illegible, although bearing 
some resemblance to Sanskrit. {Vigue — Growte.) 

PATGAMPtfR—Lat. 31° 55'. Long. 75° 2'. Elcv. 

A small village situated on the left bank of tbo Jhelum, just above Awanti- 
pur. 

From this village PA Yecli may be reached by an excellent path cross¬ 
ing the Nonagar wudar ; the distance ia about 5 miles. 

PATHlAL—A tribe of RAjputs. (V rew.) 

PATlKA—Lat. 34° 26', Long. 78° 86'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet in the MnznfarabAd district, containing five houses, 
situated some little distance from the left bank of the Kishan Gangs, 
about 2 miles east of Nuraserai, on the road towards Panchgram. 

There are a few trees about tbo place, with rice und corn cultivation, 
and also a little cotton. 

PATPT1RA—Lat. 35° ?2'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village just north of the Astor fort. It contains about eight house. 
[Aylmer.) 
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PATSALUNG—Lat. 35° 35'. Long. 79° 20'. Elev. 15,300'. 

A camping ground on the Changchenmo route (eastern variation). It is 
passed on the western route from Tlialdat to the Knrakash valley, and lies 
in a branch of the Kuenlun plains. To the north-east is a salt lake, and 
between it and Londing camp a soda plain is crossed. A little grass here. 
Water to be had by digging. ( Drew—Renderton.) 

TAYANG— 

A stream which joins the right hank of the Indus some 9 uiilos below L*n. 
Up it lies a very fair path to the Shyok vitt Thanglasgo pass. The lower 
portion of the valley near the Ldh-Srinagar road is a stony bnrreD plain. 
Then comes a fertile part of the valley, reaching from the conspicuous 
monastery of Gouon to above the village of Payang. This is dotted over 
with houses aod well culiivated. Above this are good pastures, ou which 
many horses are grazed during the summer months. 

The whole valley contains under fifty families. Where the main Sri¬ 
nagar rood crosses the valley, there is n good building (of the usual form) 
for travellers. 

There are eaid to be about fifty horned cattle and six hundred sheepand 
goats in this valley. (Jglmer.) 

PA YECH or PA YER—Lat. 83° 52'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A amall village in the Sbirat pargana, situated on the banks of a stream 
at the foot of the west side and towards the southern extremity of the 
elevated table-land called the Nonagar wudar or karewA; it lies about 
II miles south of Pampiir by a good road, and about the same distance 
north-east of Shupion, but is most easily reached by a path from the vil¬ 
lage of Patgram, which lies on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above 
Awantipur. This road passes by the village of Molakpura, and crosses 
the Nonagar wudar, the distance being between 4 and 5 miles. 

There is a masjid in the village und about ten houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars. 

The ilarat of Shaikh Baiizid Shimnfigi is situated on the side of the 
wudar above the village. On the south side of this village, situated in a 
small green space near the bank of the stream, surrounded by a few walnut 
and willow trees, is an ancient temple which in intrinsic beauty and ele¬ 
gance of outline is superior to all the existing remains in Kashmir of simi¬ 
lar dimensions. Its excellent preservation may probably be explained by 
its retired situation at the foot of the high table-land which separates it 
by an interval of 5 or 6 miles from the bank of the Jhelum, and by the 
marvellous solidity of its construction. ( Figne—GroKte.) 

PAZILPURA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° IS'. Elev. 

A village situated at the north end of the Machipura pargana, which 
with Kralpura, Dur Mohumma, and Matergharoa, form a small district 
called Materghdma. {Montgomerie ) 
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PAZILPtTRA—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhclum, just abovo the town of 
Bij Behfira. 

On the bank is a small ziarat shaded by a clump of fine trees, the village 
itself lying a little distance from the river. 

PELIASA or BELLIASA— 

A district of Katliai, situated on the right bank of the Jhelnm river 
between Baramula and Mozafarab&d. 

PENDKU—Lat. 33° 2'. Long. 75° 48'. Kiev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated on the slopes of the mountain above the 
right bank of the Neru river, which is bridged at a spot between it and 
Dranga ; it contains twenty houses inhabited by Hindus. 

PENSILA—Lat. 33° 50'. Long. 76° 26'. Kiev. 14,440'. 

A pass between the districts of Suru and ZanksXr. It seems but little 
used. (Aylmer.) 

PERISTAN— 

The name of a narrow valley lying at the south-east end of the Banihdl 
district. Its general direction is east and west; the range of mountains 
on the south side is of considerable elevation, and the slopes are covered 
with forest; on the north the hills are not so high, and are bare and stony. 

This vulley contains no large villages, but there are numerous hamlets, 
and a considerable amount of cultivation. 

The Peristan stream, which drains it, takes its rise on the slopes of the 
lofty mountains at the north-east end of the valley, and flowing in a 
westerly direction, unites with the Sunderi or Pogal stream, above its 
junction with the Bicblari. 

The banks are for the most part precipitous, especially on the north 
side. 

It is bridged just west of the village of Chiuli, and is fordable a little 
distance above it, and also, it is believed, in other places. The path from 
Kishtw&r to Kashmir, by the Nandraarg pass, crosses the Peristan valley. 
It is used early in the season before the Brari Bal route becomes practi¬ 
cable. 

PERISTAN—Lat. 38° 19'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A small village in a valley of the same name, forming part of tbe Banihal 
district; it is situated on the top of a spur above the west side of the village 
ofHalan. 

The inhabitants number two families of Hindu zamlndars and a Muham¬ 
madan blacksmith. 

PeristXn lies on the road from Kisbtwir to Kashmir by the Nandmarg 
pass. 
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drains. The valley is, generally speaking, very narrow, the hills on each 
side sloping and well covered with deodar and oak. Ashrath or Amrath 
is the only village in the valley. [Barrow.) 

PET DUSAR—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village in the Diosur pargana, prettily situated in the midst of fine 
chunar trees at the foot of the low bills which slope down from the Panjal 
range, at the southern extremity of the valley of Kashmir. ( Ince .) 

PHAJIPtfRA—Lat. 38° 67' Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village in the Dansu pargana, situated on the path between Chr£r and 
Zainagam; it contains five houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

PHAK— 

The name of a pargana in the Shahir-i-Khas zilla of the Mirnj division ; 
it comprises the district lying at the foot of the mountains to the north of 
Srinagar. The tahsil station is at Batapura. 

PHAKARKOT—Lot. 35° 4'. Long. 74° 52'. Kiev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Kamri stream. It contains seven 
houses. It possesses very little cultivation. [Aylmer.) 

PHALAKA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river; it contains a masjid and the zitirat of Saiad Sahib, and twenty-six 
houses inhabited by Muhammadans of the Jaggan caste, and also one 
or two Kashmm families; among the inhabitants are a blacksmith and a 
carpenter. 

PHALANG DANDA or LINGTI—Lat. 32° 50'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

A boundary mark on the borders of Lahoul and Lad£k; situated noith- 
east of the Bara Laeha pass and just above Lingti (or Sarchu) camp. It 
is called Lingti by the Lahoulis, and is a high, square, insulated rock rising 
out of the Lingti plain. [Cayley — Moororoft.) 

piialOt— 

A small village east of the Hjh river and the name of a subdivision of 
the Kathua tahsil. [Wingate), 

PIIAROL—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 

A village in the Suru district, ou the banks of the guru river, between 
Kartze and Saukho, 

“ It is enclosed by lofty mountains. Those on the south were thickly 
covered with snow. In the day the sun was distressingly hot (26th June}, 
whilst at night warm covering was indispensable. Goitre very common." 
[Moorcroft.) 

PHI—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 77° 28'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, situated below the junc¬ 
tion of the Payang stream. [Moorcrofl.) 
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PHILIANA—Lat. 83° 21'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated on the hill-side above the 
right hank of the Tawi, about 2 miles south of RAjaorf, on the road 
towards Naoshera. 

PHINE—Lat. 85° 20'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A village of twelve houses on the right bank of the Astor river, just 
above the fort. 

PHOBRANG or P013GUNG — Lat. 81° 4'. Long. 78° 80'. Elev. 14,600'. 
A small village passed on the Changchenmo route, 6 miles above Lukung, 
between the latter and Chugta. It consists of one or two houses, occupied 
in summer for the sake of the cultivation of some naked barley, and 
deserted in winter for Lukung itself. No inhabited places are met with 
between this and YArkand territory. (Drew — Cayley.) 

PHORWAN—Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 

There is only one house in this place, which is inhabited by a Muham¬ 
madan zamfndar, who is also a blacksmith; it is situated on the hill-side, 
about 3 miles north-west of Doda, 

PHOTO LA —Fide “ Fotu La.” 

PHU or PHUGUL-Lat. 34° 20*. Long. 76° 13'. Elev. 

A small village of fifteen houses on the left bank of the stream of that 
name, situated a few miles south of Shergol. 

PHUGUL— 

A tributary of the Wakha river,- rises in the mountains south of Shew) 
and joins the Wakha river at that place. (Cunningham.) 

PHURSOOK—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 13,936'. 

A bay on the western shores of the Pangong lake, and on the boundary 
between LadAk and Chinese territory. It forms a circular little lake in 
itself. A narrow strait only connects it with the water outside. It was 
evidently of great depth in places where the hills came down in cliffs upon 
it, and a line-of-battle ship might have floated and sailed in and out 
of it. (Godwin-Autlen.) 

PHUTAKSA— Tide “ Futtoksir.” 

PHYANG —Vide ” Phayang.” 

PIAS~Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 76° 1'. Elev. 

An insignificant village iu the province of Kishtwar, consisting of six or 
eight poor houses; it lies just above the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga, 
about 21 miles east of Kishtwar, on the road towards Lahoul. 

Neither coolies nor supplies are procurable, (dllgood.) 

PIDMO—Lat. 33° 50'. Long.. 76° 51'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Zanskar river, a little below Zangla. 
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Gold is found in the river-bed between this and Chiling. (Fide “Chid¬ 
ing.'’) ( H . Straehey.) 

PILARU—Lat. 32° 32'. Long. 75° 54'. Elev. 

A small village containing four houses on a cultivated strip of land on the 
right bank of the Ravi, opposite Sandar (in Chamba territory). 

The river is here fordable throughout the year, except when the snows 
are melting. 

PILIS KIMBO —Vide " Chanagund.” 

FIND—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

This place is situated above the east side of the path'between Chaomnk 
and Mirpur. It is said to be divided into twelve mahullas or districts, and 
to contain a large population. 

PINJtfRA—Lat. 83° 44'. Long. 74° 54'. Elev. 

A village situated about 2 miles north-east of Shupion. In A.D. 1814 
an action was fought on the Pinjura plain between the Sikhs and Pathans, 
in which tho former were defeated; the Pathan general, however, was 
among the slain. (Vigue.) 

PIPARRAN—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 13,374'. 

The name of a conspicuous and lofty mountain in Kislitwar, lying to the 
north of Doda and to the west of the town of Kislitwar. Its summit is 
round and eloping, and for the greater part of the year covered with snow. 

pIr— 

A word generally used in Kashmir, &c., for a pass. ( Brew .) 

PIRAN—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 8 
miles south-west of Baramula by a good road. {Allgood.) 

PlR KA MAKAN—Lat, 34° 27'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated on the rig-lit bank of the Kamil river, at the south-east 
extremity of the Uttar pargana. In the maharaja’s records it is entered 
as forming part of the neighbouring village of Jagerpur. (Montgomerie.) 

PlR PANJAL—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 84'. Elev. 11,400'. 

A pass lying over tlie Panjfil range, which is crossed by the old Mogul 
road between Poshiaoa and Ah'abad Sarai. Europeans, however, frequently 
use the name to denote the whole chain of mountains enclosing tho valley 
of Kashmir on the south-west side. 

The highest peaks in this part of the range exceed 15,000 feet, and their 
summits are generally covered with snow. 

The geological formation of the range is chiefly of amygdaloid trap; in 
the south, south-east, and south-west, however, the surface in some places 
is composed of limestone containing marine fossils, and Vigne noticed 
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belemnites and small shells. Baron Iliigel says clay and mica schist are 
found on the west side of the Pir Panjal up to its summit, and single 
pieces of hornblende are lying nbout. 

Captain Montgomerie, R.E., when conducting the survey operations, 
remarked that on the Pir Panjal poaks the electricity was so troublesome, 
even when there was no storm, that it was found necessary to carry a 
portable lightning-conductor for the protection of the theodolite. 

The summit of the Pir Panjal pass, which has an elevation of 11,100 
feet, is distant about 6 miles east of Poshiana and 6 miles south-west 
of Alfabad Sut ai. 

Tbo summit is reached from the western side by a steep, narrow, 
boulder-strewn path, cut in zig-zag form out of the mountain-side. Tho 
path is fairly good, but in places decidedly rough, over large rocks and loose 
stones. Progress upwards is necessarily slow, but with ordinary expedi¬ 
tion the top of the pass can be reached iu something under four hours from 
leaving Poshiana. In ascending, one passes successively through the dif¬ 
ferent stages of mountain vegetation. On nearing the summit, the pines, 
firs aud shrubs vanish, and uothiug is found but stunted grass, rocks, and 
fallen stones. From the summit of the pass, which is comparatively level, 
with lofty walls of mountain masses on either side, is a gradual and 
easy descent over a grass-covered plateau, like a mountain meadow, hem¬ 
med in by walls of rock, a glen 6 miles long by half a mile in width, 
which brings one to Aliabad Sarai. On the top of the pass there are 
two stone huts, called Chedikana and Risikund, built in the time of tho 
Moguls a* refuges for travellers during storms, and a ruined octagonal Btone 
tower, loop holed on all sides, crowns the summit. 

Near this tower are some huts, one of which is occupied by a fakir 
during the summer mouths; and hard by is the grave of a Muhammadan 
fakir, named Pir Panjal, from whom the pass takes its name. 

The Pir Panjdl pass is closed for about three and a half months, and opens 
for foot-passengers about the middle of April, and if the weather be fine, 
for horses about a month later. ( Montgomerie — Wakefield — Batet.) 

PIRSE RIVER or PIRSA— 

Rises in the mountains west of the Tsomorari lake. 

" This intermittent affluent, which joins the south end of tho lake (Tsomorari), after a 
course of 40 or 60 miles iu two branches from tbe westward, is the same with the 
Pangpok (Pankpo) branch of the Hnpshu (or Para) river, which sends half its water into 
the lake, and half to join the Parang branch of the river at Narbu Sumdo, sometimes both 
at onco, and sometimes alternately in different years; an instance of distomosis which, if 
insignificant from tbe smallness of its seals, Is remarkable as the only one that I bare 
ever aeeu or heard of in all West Nari or the Indmn Himalaya.” 

The mountains round arc from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above tbe valley. 
More than 80 miles down, this valley (which had narrowed) opens into a 
wider one, running north and south, which is that of which part is occupied 
by Tsomorari. At the debouchment there is a wide, rather sloping plain ; 
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the fan made by Pirsa stream; this is bounded at a distance of 3 
or 4 miles from the mouth of the gorge, by the low ridge, of smooth 
rounded form and brown earthy surface, which there mates the eastern side 
of the larger valley. (Strachey — Drew.) 

riTAK—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. about 10,700'. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 5 miles south-west of L6h. 

“ There is an isolated rock here a few hundred feet high, on which all the 
older buildings are situated. The monastery is on the summit at one end 
and there is a fortification of two towers connected by a double wall that 
must have helped to make the rock a strong position/’ The cultivation 
here is irrigated from the Indu3. The road from Srinagar to Leh passes to 
the north of the village. General Strachey remarks that the Indus is “ ford¬ 
able here at all seasons, being subdivided into two streams, which in tho 
middle of May I found each 100 yards wide, and at the utmost knee-deep 
or li feet.” (Drew—It. Strachey.) 

PIUN—Lat. 34° 68'. Long. 76° 88'. Elev. 8,900', appro*. 

A village of twenty houses in Chorbat (Baltistan). It is situated on the left 
bank of tho Sliyok at the junction of the Chorbat stream. It is a stago 
on the Leh-Skardu routes. Supplies can be obtained here for the journey 
over the Chorbat La. Camping ground very limited. The Chorbat stream 
is quite unfordable in summer. It is crossed at this village by u good 
bridge. 

This place is marked Paxfain on the map, ( Aylmer .) 

POAT LA—Lat. 33° 17'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 18,762'. 

Is crossed between Zanskdr and Chamba, and lies Bouth of Padam. 

POBGUNG —Tide “ Phobbang.” 

PODALLA—Lat. 34° 26'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

The name of the spur which tends in an easterly direction from thelngima 
ridge, at the south-west end of the Uttar pargaua. ( Montgomerie.) 

POGAL—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 76° 20'. Elev 

The name of a valley lying towards the south-east end’of the Banihal dis¬ 
trict ; it is drained by the Sunderi or Pogal stream, which takes its rise on 
tho southern slopes of the Nandmurg mountain, and flows in a south¬ 
westerly direction to a juuction with the Peristan stream, a tributary of the 
Bicnlari river. J 

POHHCJ- 

This river, which is mentioned by Mooreroft as the Lalakoal, is a collection 
of nearly all the streams which drain the north end of the vallev of 
Kashmir. J 

It is formed by the junction of the Kamil with the Lahwal, or Loltib 
stream near the village of Mogalpur, from whence it flows in a southerly 
direction, finding its way through a gap scarcely 800 yards wide in the 
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range of hills between the Uttar and Machipura parganas; it then takes 
a more easterly course, and empties itself into the Jhelum, lat. 34° 10', 
long. 74° 28', immediately above the village of Dubgao, about 3 miles 
south-west of Sopur. Its principal tributaries flow in by the right bank, 
and comprise the Dangerwari and Tala streams and the Marwar river. 

The Pohru is about 75 yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth 
according to the season. In the early part of the year it is a fine river, 
and navigable for the larger description of passenger boats as far as 
Awatkula, a village situated on its left bank, about twenty hours' journey 
by boat from Dubgao. About half-way from Dubgao the river becomes 
narrow and rapid by passing for about 200 or 300 yards between rocks, where 
its bed is very rough with large boulders, and the stream is bo strong that 
it is usually necessary to obtain assistance from the adjoining villages to pull 
the boats through the rapids. There are several villages and groves along 
the banks of the river, and the Bccnery, especially in the latter half of 
the journey, is very pretty. About 4 or 5 miles below Awutkula, the 
liver turns to the east, and after passing through the gap in the low 
range of hills, it becomes narrower, but deep, slow and smooth, and its 
banks, which are high and eloping, are covered with various kinds of 
shrubs and trees. (Moorcroft — Vigne—Ince.) 

POHRUPET—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

A large village shaded by trees, situated on the right bank of the Pohru 
river, about 3 miles south-east of Cbogal. It is said to contain about one 
hundred houses. 

POLAKONKA PASS—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev. 16,300'. 
Leads from the head of the Puga rivulet down to the salt lake of Tsoknr 
on tho Rupshu plateau. Both ascent and descent very gradual. Road 
becomes heavy 5 miles before reaching the camping ground on the bauks 
of the fresh-water lake which lies south-east of the Tsokar. The crest of 
the pass is nearly level and grassy for about a mile. It is a very deep de¬ 
pression in the axis of the chain which runs parallel to the left hank of 
the Indus. The hills to the right and left aro bold and rugged. Height 
of pass, according to Reynolds, 10,082'; Dr. Thomson, 16,500'. ( Reynoldt 

— Thornton.) 

POLONG KARPO—I.at. Long. Elev. 14,600'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, 21 miles 
below Tak Marpo, and above Suru camp. It is passed on one of the varia¬ 
tions of the Cbangchenmo route, leaving the western route at Chungtas. 
A Luge rock here in the bed of the valley on the left bank. Camping 
ground good. Grass plentiful. Eive miles below camp the river takes 
a sudden bend to the north-west. ( Trotter .) 

PONI—Lat. 38° 5'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, situated in a wide and fertile valley at the 
foot of a sandstone ridge about 15 miles north of Aknur. This valley 
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lies north and south, and is not many hundred feet above the level of the 
Punjab. Supplies of all sorts are plentiful. ( Allgood .) 

POPCHI—Lat. 84° 40'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the NubrS district, on the left bank of the Nubra river. It is 
passed on the summer route by the Karakoram, about half-way between 
Taghar and Panamikh. 

PORtfSPtfR— 

The name of a pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises a swampy district situated near the centre of the 
valley north-west of Srinagar. K owsa is the chief place in the pargana. 

POSHIANA—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 8,350', approx. 

A village situated about 80 mileB north-east of Rajaorf, on the west side 
of the Pir Panjal pass : it lies on tire side of a narrow glen high above the 
right bank of the Chitta Pani stream. It contains about fifty flat-roofed 
cottages built of wood and plaster, arranged in terraces, the roofs resting 
against the bank, by which means they are in some measure protected from 
the effects of snow-storms. The village lies considerably beneath the 
limit of forest, but there are very few trees near it. The green slope on the 
side of which it is built, and whose summit is 700 or 800 feet above it, 
affords a pasturage for slieep and goats ; but the extent of cultivation 
is nearly confined to turnips; and Poshiana owes its existence entirely to 
its situation on the highway to Kashmir, on which, or out he plains, it 
is dependent for supplies of grain. 

There is an old and ruined sarai a little above the left of the road, and 
within a few hundred yards of the village. Poshiana is deserted by its in¬ 
habitants during the winter months, when it is enveloped in snow. This 
village does not afford much accommodation for the traveller, it being usual 
to pitch tents on the flat roofs of the houses. Some space might perhaps 
be found above the west side of the village. There are a couple of houses 
that could be used by travellers in cases of necessity. In summer supplies 
are procurable, and rich grass is plentiful, but water is somewhat scarce. 

From Poshiana two paths lead over the Panjal range into Kashmir, vie., 
the high-road which crosses the Pir Panjal pass, and a footpath by the 
Chitta Pani pass; this latter route is impracticable for laden animals. 

A tax (called zar-i-markab) of R5 a pony is levied at Poshifina. 
There are about 500 ponies used for carrying loads here, 

POSHKAR—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 8,337'. 

A wooded hill situated on the western edge of the valley of Kashmir, 
between Firozpur aud Kag. Vigne calls this the highest of all the isolated 
Lilia within the valley. 

The path usually taken between Kdg and Firozpur passes round the 
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north side of this hill, but there is said to be a shorter but rougher way 
through the glen to the south, 

POSHKAR—Lat, 34° 2'. Long. 74° 33'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the hill of the same name on its east side; 
it lies ou the path between Kag and Firozpur. There are about ten houses 
in the village inhabited by zamindars, among whom are Borne phzadas and 
weavers. 

POTA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

There is only oue house in this place, which is on the left bank of the 

Punch Toi river, about 7 miles north of Chaomuk, 

POTI—Lat. 83° 7'. Long, 73° 48'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, lying on the slopes of the ridge, about 7 miles 

south of Mirpur, to the west of the road to the Qatiala ferry. It contains 
about eighty houses, and is held in jagir by Raja Sultan Khan. 

POTSHAI—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated near the northern Bhore 
of the Wular lake, about 3 miles west of Baudipura, on the road towards 
Sopur. 

POWEN— Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 76° 10'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Suiu river, opposite Kargil; river-bank 
from here down to juuctiou with the Dras river lined with cultivation and 
orchards. ( Bellew .) 

PRAHNU—Lat. 84° 55'. Long. 76° 47'. Elev. 9,100', approx. 

A village in the district of Chorbat in Baltisfan on the right bank of the 
Shyok. It is irrigated by a torrent of the same name. Considerable cul¬ 
tivation. Here there is a deposit of alluvium to depth of 600 or 700 feet 
behind some isolated rocks. The inhabitants of the two small hamlets of 
Do and Thaug winter here. There are about fifty houses. A mile above 
tho village is the only permanent bridge over the Shy It is 125 feet 
long by 5 feet broad. It is very shaky and bends considerably. Here 
the Shyok valley is very narrow. Supplies procurable. [Thomson — Aylmer) 

PUD—Lat. 32° 36'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated about 13 miles north of that 
town on the road towards Badrawar, 

The village, which contains about twenty-five houses, is situated on ele¬ 
vated ground at the foot of the higher range of hills. Supplies are pro¬ 
curable with difficulty, aud in the dry season water has to be brought from 
some distance. 

The road to Basaoli is somewhat rough aud difficult for cattle, 
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There is said to be a path from Pud, leading directly towards Dalhousie, 
which crosses the Ravi at Salo. 

PUG A CAMP and STREAM—Lat. 78° 25'. Long. 33° 15'. Elev. 15,200'. 
On the right bank of the Puga rivulet (or Knlung-Chu); is situated about 
half-way between the Polakonka pass and the Indus, opposite Mahiye. It 
is a halting-place on the route from the Tsomorari lake to L6h. The route 
from Ldh to Hanle and Gardok also passes through it. There are sulphur 
mines and borax-fields here. The former are worked by the Kashmir govern¬ 
ment, and the latter by the poorer traders from Kulu and Lahoul. Hot 
springs occur in the bed of the rivulet for a lengtl of about two miles, and 
its banks are quite white with saline matter that is being continually pre¬ 
cipitated. The springs vary in tcmpcraturo from 80° to 148° F., the hottest 
containing chloride of soda and sulphuretted hydrogen in solution, and those 
of low temperature chloride and borate of soda, both in solution. The Puga 
stream rises at the foot of the Polakonka pass, and flowing east, joins the 
Indus opposite Mahiye. The ravine through which it flows is in parts 
thickly covered with myricaria bushes. Some of them are about 16 feet 
high, with stout, erect trunks about 6 inches in diameter. (Cunningham 
— Thornton — Drew.) 

PULAK—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 73° 48'. Elev. 

A large village situated near the left bank of the Punch T6i river, about 
12 miles north-west of Mirpur, on the direct path towards Ki>til. The 
village, which is divided into four mahallas, is situated in a narrow valley 
at the foot of the hills, which is bisected by a low spur. 

The inhabitants are all Muhammadans, and number about sixty families 
of zamfndars, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a potter. 

Provisions are procurable; the main supply of water is drawn from a 
brackish well, but excellent water may be obtained from the river, which 
flows at some little distance to the west. There is 6aid also to be u baoli 
of pure water in the village. 

PULARA—Lat. 33° 49'. Long. 74° 20'. Elev. 

This village is situated on both banks of the Dali Nar stream, which is 
here crossed by a narrow kadal bridge ; it lies about fifteen miles north-east 
of Punch, on the path leading towards the Tosha Maidan, Nurpur, and 
Sang Saffd passes. The village contains about eighteeu houses in all, in¬ 
habited by Muhammadan Kashmir! zamfndars. 

Some little rice is grown in the village, but this cultivation does not 
extend further up the valley. 

PULUMBACHU— 

A tributary of the Suru river. Rises in the mountain range that lies 
between the valleys of the Suru and Wakha livers, and flowing west, 
eaters the Suru river at Knrtze. (Moorcr/f/.) 
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The territory of Puueh, which is held by R£ja Motf Singh * a cousin of 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh, was wrested by the Dogra brothers under 
Maharaja Ranjit Sine-h, from Raja Mir Baz Khfin, Gujar, its hereditary 
ruler, about forty years ago. It formed part of the possessions of Raja Dhian 
Singh, which descended to his sons, Jowahir Singh and Moti Singh. The 
intrigues of Jowahir Singh against his uncle and cousin at length led to 
his banishment to the Punjab, on a cash pension of one lakh per annum, 
and to the absorption of his patrimonial estate in the Jamu territory, 
Motf Singh gained the good graces of Gulab Singh by submission, and 
received from him the grant of Puueh on conditions of fidelity and al¬ 
legiance. 

In its general aspect the district is throughout very mountainous, the 
ranges to the north and east being of considerable elevation. 

The valley of the Punch T6i or Palasta river, in which is situated the 
capital, is of considerable extent, with an average width of about one mile; 
it is enclosed by low and beautifully wooded hills, and produces abundant 
crops of rice. The climate of the lower valleys is somewhat humid, and is 
said at times to be malarious; that of the upper slopes and mountains is 
cool and healthy. 

The following is a report on Punch made to the Pan jib Government 
by Pandit Maophul in the year 1863 : — 

Pinch is bounded as follows : On the north by the bijrh mountain chain, an offshoot 
of the Pfr PanjAl rango, which divide* it from the Khukkha country, Uri, Chikar 
and Danna; on the cast by the Pit Panjdl range ; on the south by the parganas of 
Rtfjaori Jhupal, and Kotli, under Jamri ; on the west by the river Jhelum. 

The principal line of the Rhimbar and FUjaort route from the Paujdb to Kashmir 
passes through the south-east corner of Punch. 


* Midn Kishor Singh, Dogrd. 


Ittia Dhian Singh, Prime 
Minister of Mahardja 
Kanjit Siugh. 


Mahardja Gulib Singh. 
Mali,.rajs Raobir Singh. 


Rftja Jowahir Singh, died 
in I860 at Ainbila, 
after having lived 
iu exile two years. 


R^jft Mott Singh 


3 . 


Mahardja Iteja mj» 

Par tab Singh. Ram Siugb. Amur Singh, 

ltuler of Jamri aud Kashmir. 
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it is divided into seven districts:— 

X. Havtli, containing three per genes, HertU, Mendi, and Tet, 

The revenues of this district, consisting of land tax ,grazing taies 
(“ zur-i-ohopan “ and “ »hakbshoomeree,”)end lioense tax baj-i- 
peabewurao,") amount annually to Co.'s rupees . . 

The town of Pdnoh, the capital of the principality, is situated in a 
smell fen valley, on the bank of the river Plr PanjAl, in pargana 
Havell. Its population is estimated at 8,000 souls. The houses 
are generally kucha. The rdja lives in the fort, which is built 
of stone and surrounded by a triple row of walls. 

2. Maindur, containing two parganea, Maindnr and Sohrin, in a small 

valley watered by the Plr Pan jdl river. Amount of revenue 

3. Purawa-Tkukiala, containing two parganea, Purawa and Thukila. 

Revenue .• 

4. Baghan, containing two parganas, Baghan and Salian . . . 

The Baghan valley, watered by a hill stream, is one of the most fertile 

tracts in the territory. 

6. Pari, containing five parganas, Pari, Pulungi, Palandrl, Mangora, 

and Barul. Revenue ........ 

Pari consists of an extensive plateau. 

C, Punjsura, containing five large villages, Punjsurte, Buhramgula, 
Chundeemurh, Dogree, and Posbana. Revenue . . 

7. Gudroon, a hilly tract, held in jagir by RAja Surundar. KhAn, Gfijsr, 

a hereditary ehiof. Valued at ..... 

Total Company’s R 

Add other items of revenue— 

1. “ Zukat” (cuetoms duties) farmed to SardAr Hara Singh, a lihatri of 

Monza Wall, in pargana Pind Dadan KhAn, Zilla Jbelam, Prime 
Minister of the rAja, for ...... 

2. 8tamped paper revenue, farmed to ditto for. 

3. " Phoolsehra,” or tax on marriage from Muhammadans, farmed to 

ditto for.. . 

4. Monopoly of the sale of the ‘‘chikrl’’ wood growing in the par- 

ganaa of Sohrin and Sudroon, fanned to ditto for 
6. Monopoly of the sale of " cbob-i-koot " (A ueklandia voracotla) grow¬ 
ing iu the pargana of Mandi only, farmed to ditto for . , 

6. Monopoly of the sale of iron procured from tho mines in pargana 

Mandi, Sohrin and Thukiala, the only iron mines worked out 
in the territory, farmed to ditto for .... 

7. “ iuroee,” or fines levied in the Judicial and Revenue departments, 

estimated at. 


Total Revenue, Co.'s R 

KhalBS paid into the rAja's treasury. 
Jagir held by RAja Surundaz KhAn 


R 

47,000 


47,00® 

11,000 

46,00® 


45,000 


1,360 

10,000 

217,350 


20,983 

8.000 

8,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

60,000 

307.333 

297.333 
10,000 


2 u 
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The land revenue is collected in cash, at revenue rates fixed on land 
Mode of Collection. Land Revenue, with reference to the quality of soil; for 

instance 

f Per Bharntee, ) Co.'e R 

Land Revanat determined by the quantity ] „ Tunka, > From 2 12 0 

ofeeed eown. 1 „ Anna, • > To 3 4 0 

V. .i Tack, 13 Co.’a rupees. 

The first gathering of the cotton crop belongs to government, which 
Bells it tozamindars and others, at five seers less than the current price per 
rupee. Cotton grows chiefly in pargana Maindur. 

The following additional taxes are collected in kind 

In grain— 

| 2 seers* for each rupee of land revenue. 

2 seers and 1J seer ditto. 

\ Lately grown in parganaa Havcli and Maindur. 

> The government auppties the seed, and takes 4 
) of the produce, 
per buffalo, taro seers; per oow, one seer. 

“ AnSrddna ” (pomegranate seed), which growB in pargana Maindur 
only, from five to ten seers per house or family. 

Woollen cloth, “ puttu,” one yard per rupee of land revenue. 

Fruit —Apricot “ khubani, zardaloo ; ” pears, “ butung,” and " nak," 
as much as may be required by government. 

The “zurchopan," or grazing tax, is levied from shepherds at Co.'s 
B15-10 per 100 head of sheep. The parganas of Punjsarso, Sohrin, Mand 
Sudroon, and Baghan, contain the largest number of sheep. 

The “ sbakh-shoomaroe ” is collected on buffaloes and cows from the 
owners, who are mostly Gujars, a well-known pastoral tribe, the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Punch, at the rate of one rupee and eight annas or 1J 
rupees per buffalo, and twelve annas per cow. 

A tax (called the “ zur-i-markAb ”) of five rupees per pony is levied at 
Poshiana, a large village of some commercial importance, in pargana Punj- 
sarae, on the Kashmir road, There are about 500 ponies used for carry, 
iug loads iu this village. 

The “ baj-i-peshewurau " is a tax on trades. The banias (provision- 
sellers) of Maudi, a trading place in pargana Haveli, pay at one rupee )>er 
shop. Those of Punch are exempt from the payment of this duty. All 
other traders, artizans, carpenters, ironsmiths, weavers, barbers, leather- 
makers, tailors, silk-twiners, dyers, Boap-makers, corn-grinders, &c., pay at 
the rate of two rupees per shop or house. 

Custom! »nd Trade. The “ zukat" consists of transit and 

town duties. 

# A fleer its equal to li seers of English standard. 


Wheat 
Indian corn 
Rice 

Turmeric 

Sugarcane 

Ghee 


R1L 
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Ratet of transit duty levied on certain art icier of eceporl and import. 

Imports into Pdnch from the Jamu and British territories, for Punch 
or Kashmir 

Co.’a E 

English cotton piece goods . . . 12 8 0 per mannd of English 

standard. 

Coarse conntrj cloth, cotton and woollen 7 8 0 ditto. 

Sugarcandy. 15 0 0 ditto. 

Sugar. 12 8 0 ditto. 

Coarse sugar . . . . .6 8 0 ditto. 

Molasses. 5 0 0 ditto. 

Salt. 5 0 0 ditto. 

If taken in lamps . 0 11 0 per lamp withont 

reference to size, 
and weight. 

Kiriana (spices, medicinal drugs, Ac.) . 12 8 0 per maund of Eng¬ 

lish standard. 

Tobacoo. 7 8 0 ditto. 

Cotton. 6 0 0 ditto. 

Imported from Kashmir >— 

Kashmir blankets (fat) per piece . .080 

Puttd, per piece of ten yards . 0 8 0 

Apples (per hundred) .10 0 

Eiporta from Punch 

Punch blankets, per piece. g annas or 6 annas. 

GhI. 3 12 0 per mannd of Eng¬ 

lish standard. 

Buffalo, female, per head . . . 2 12 0 

„ male.14 0 

Note .—Export of cows and oxon strictly prohibited. 

Leather, per pony-load . . .18 0 

The duties are collected by the men of the contractor, Sard&r Hara 
Singh, at the different customs posts or chokis, of which there are seven¬ 
teen* on the frontier, and five in the interior of the country. 

The following are the principal commercial lines through Putioh 
1st. —The principal road from the Pan jab to Kashmir by Bbimbar, 
Rijaori, Punch, and the Pir Panjdl pass; Baramgala (next stage from 
Thana in Bijaori) and Poshiana are the only two stages in Puncl on this 
Hue. 

* 7 on the river Jbelam. 

6 on the Kashmir border. 

4 on the Jamu border, 

17 
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2nd .—From Thtoa on the above line to Kashmir by Punch, the HAji 
Pfr and Baramula passes, viz .— 


MUm. 

From ThAna to 

/ Sohrin, 16 CroM the Rattan Pfr spur at the 

l Doooar pass. 

J Pdnch, 14 

In Pdnch territory, j g.^dU, 9 

I Alfabdd, 8 

\thi, 17 Cross the Hdji Pfr pain. Hidrebdd 
Sards, A halting.plac*, A abort die* 
taoce beyond the pu*. Ori is in 
tbe Khukkha hills, thence to B&rn- 
muU And Srinagar as in Route XI, 

Appendix XXIV to Trade Report. 

This road is open all the year round, and passable for laden ponies 
throughout from tho Panj&b to Kashmir, though the above portion within 
Punch territory is more rugged and difficult than the MozafarabAd line, 
the only other road from the Patijdb to Kashmir which is not closed in 
winter. 

The Kashmir traders use this road in winter. 

3rd .—From the Pind Dadan Khan salt mines and Rawal Pindi, by 
Kahuta, through Punch to Kashmir 

From Pind Dadan Khdn in zilla Jha- 
lum to Kahdta, in zilla Rawal Pindi, 


by Chukowal • 

From Rawal Pindi to Kahdta, a 

. about 60 kot. 

tahsfl 

atation . « . 

From Kabdta to the ferry on 

tbe 

12 

” 

Jhelnm river 

• 

16 

,, Cross over into Pduch 
territory. 

/ Palaodri . 


6 

„ 

1 Dana • 


i 

„ 

In Pdnoh ) Pubingf - 


7 

If 

territory. 1 Pdnch 


16 

•» 

f Mandi 


8 

II 

\ 8ulUnputhri 


9 

II 

Tosha Maidan 


5 

,» A halting.place and a 
choki in an exten- 
sive plateau, over the 
pass in the Pfr PanjAl 
range, in Kashmir 
territory# 

Patan 

• 

6 

,, In the valley of Kaah* 
mfr. 

Srinagar . 
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This is a more difficult but shorter than either of the two above roads 
within Punch territory. It is passable for laden ponies, and by it the 
Punch traders, and Rija Moti Singh, who is the largest trader in salt in 
Punch, in particular, send their goods to Kashmir. 

Open for si* months—from May or June to October and November- 
only. 

4th .—Prom Mari to Pdnch:— 

From Mari to RubAt . . 4 koi. 

Ferry on the Jhelum called Taeen . 6 „ Croaa the river into Pdnch 

territory. Taeen ia a village 
on the left bank of the river in 
Pdnoh. Tbia ferry is also called 
" Dulkot," from the name of 
the fort in Taeen. 

Road billy and difficult, bnt 
paaaable for laden poniea. 

| Road in a valley. 

This road is used by the Punch traders, who bring large quantities of 
glri, blankets, &e., to Mari. The portion from Rubit to Pari m the most 
difficult. It is, however, passable throughout for laden ponies and mules. 

There are numerous passes leading directly from Punch into the 
Kashmir valley, of these the Nilkanta, Firozpur, Zamir, Tosha Maidin, and 
Sung Safid are most used. 

The monopolising system of trade on the part of government and its 
officials is carried on iu Punch to a much greater exteDt than in the Jamu 
and Kashmir territories. The trade in Pind Dadan Khan rock salt and the 
Punch ghi, the only articles capable of an extensive speculation, is chiefly 
in the hands of Sardar Hara Singh, the prime minister of RAja Moti Singh, 
and the contractor of customs, stamps, &c., on his own account, as well us 
that of his master. The purchaso and sale of the other valuable produc¬ 
tions of the country, vit., the iron, the "chikri ” (a superior kind of wood 
used in making combs in the Panj&b, particularly at Amritsar) and the 
root of the wood “chob-i-koot ” (Avcktandia voracotta) are also monopolised 
by Hara Singh. Both these woods grow indigenous. 

About 20,000 maunds of salt, worth more than Co.'s H60,000 at the 
Pind Dadan Khan rqines, is believed to be thus annually imported by Hara 
Singh, for sale in Punch and Kashmir; and the annual quantity of ghi ex¬ 
ported to the Paoj£b is estimated at 8,000 msunds. Most of the ghi con¬ 
sumed in Men and Rawal Pindi comes from Punch. The price paid by 
Hara Singh m Punch is about R7 permaund (equal to 1$ maunds English 
standard), and that obtained io the Panj&b from H14 to 17 per English' 7 
mauud. 


Pari.16 

Dooa Randi . . . . fi „ 

Pduch . . ■ • . 8 „ 
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Cicii EttablitHmenU and Troop), and their eetimated cott per annum. 
Principal Officers:— 

Co.'« B 

MUn Ooiib Singh, Chief Military 

Officer.2,600 

Billo, Bubidar .... 1,000 

Sardir Hara Singh, Minister . . 1,000 All these officers a» well 

as the tahslldara al*> hold 
farina of rill ages. 

Head Munshfs and Offioials in the 
Sudder Office .... 2,400 

6,#00 

Co.'s B Co.’s B 

Five Distriot Officers :— 

Tahslldara .... 900 

Tabsfl Establishments . 200 

- 1,100 

Nine Tbdnadara . . . 600 The tbdnadars are police 

offioen under the tahsil- 
dara. 

800 8epoys under the Thins, 
dars, at Ca's B4 each . . 800 

— 1,800 The sepoys in thdnas are 

armed with matchlocks, 
swords and shields. 

A regiment of infkntry, consist. 

ing of 400 sepoys and officers ... 16,000 The regiment is cantoned 

at Finch. 

Total estimated oost of Civil and 
Military Establishment . ... 26,000 

The regiment is properly drilled and disciplined. Their clothing con¬ 
sists of a red doth turban, red woollen coat, bine woollen pantaloons with 
red stripe. The sepoys are armed with bhurmar (flint guns) and sword, and 
are recruited chiefly from the Jamd bills. There are about 60 Hindustanis 
in the regimeut. The pay of the sepoy is Co.’s R5, of which R2 are 
monthly deducted for rations, and 8 annas for clothing. 

The rations cost little or nothing to the rdja, being supplied from the 
grain and glu collected from the zamiudars, as shown under the bead of 
land revenue collections. 

In 1882 the whole force in the raja’s territories was 1,000 men, mostly 
Dogr&s and Chibhiiis. 
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Mr. Henvoy, in his report of 1888, gives the following details of the 
forts :— 


No. 

Nana* of Waifrat, 

Nmm of Tort. 

Oarriaoo. 

Oqm. 

fUrouka. 

1 

In Pduch. 

Ptinuh 

ns 

' ■ 1 

0 

Thl» is the tendna of Rija Moti 
8ingh. The guarde are under 
Devi Din. Thera U a maga- 






rice here. 

3 

Maindur . 

Monkot . 

is 

i 


3 

B4 K 1» • • 

Jow&hirgarh 

is 

i 

This was built by Rdja Jowahir 
Singh. 

4 

Do. 

Bdgh 

12 

i 


6 

8adh Mansi 

Pari 

12 

i 


6 

Do. . 

Nalpagi 




7 

Wgh 

Tain 

10 



8 

1 *0. 

Palang 

8 



» 

Do. 

Goara 





Do. 

Palandri . 

10 



11 

Do. 

Badal . 

tUu 1 



12 

Do. 

Knndri 

| 0 






2 38 

9 





I 

- - --- 


The district officers, called tahsildars, dispose of all revenue, civil, and 
criminal cases, referring only heinous crimes, 
Uw and Jostles. suc b as murder, kine-killing, &c., for orders 

to the Sudder Adalut at Punch, presided over by the r£ja himself. 

Mf£n Oul&b Singh, of Seeba, a relation of the rija, is commander-in- 
chief of his troops, and also chief judicial functionary. 

Billu, Subadar, a Thakur of Jamu, assists the Wf£n in both the civil 
and military departments. 

Kara Singh, a khatri of Mouza Waif, pargana Find Dadan Kh£n, zilla 
Jhelum, is the chief adviser and coadjutor of the r£ja in all matters of 
finance and trade. He possesses great influence over the r£ja. 

The r<ja devotes most of his time to sporting, leaving much of his work 
to be done l>y MiSn Gul6b Singh or Ham Singb. 

There is no code or written law. All decisions are regulated by prece¬ 
dents, will, or judgment of the presiding officer. 
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No record of cases, excepting those of murder, kine-killing, &o., is pre¬ 
pared, either in the Mofussil or Sudder Courts. 

All crimes and offences, criminal and revenue, are punishable by fine, 
which is usually resorted to, imprisonment, without any limited term, being 
awarded on default. Capital punishment is never inflicted. Imprison¬ 
ment is commutable to fine even in case of murder. 

In cases of theft and cattle-stealing, in which stolen property is reco¬ 
vered, both parties are generally fined ; the money paid by the plaintiff, at 
the rate of one fourth of the value of the recovered property, is called 
"shakurfina" (thanks). 

Most of the criminal offences are taken up by the local authorities 
themselves, on being reported by the police, even if there be no complaint 
made by either party, for the sake of fine, which is imposed on both parties 
in one form or another. 

Any marriage effeeted amongst Musalmans without marriage deed 
being endorsed on the usual stamp paper, is punishable by fine, as fol¬ 
lows :— 





Co.'s R 

Fine leviable from the kill . . 

. 

. 25 

II 

from tho witness** . 

, 

. 25 

*1 

from the husband . 

, 

. 25 


from tho parents or relatives of the bride 

. 25 

l» 

from the villago lanibardar 

• 

. 25 


The value of stamped paper prescribed for marriage deed is R7 for the 
marriage of a widow, and S3 for the marriage of a virgin. 

All petitions presented to the Sudder Adalut are endorsed on stamped 
paper of two annas value. No written petitions are taken in a mofussil 
court, all proceedings being conducted vivd voce. Government takes one 
fourth share of all sums decreed in civil suits. 

The administration of R4ja Mot{ Singh is complained of as being very' 
oppressive, and the taxation as exceedingly heavy. 

On the other hand, Sir 0. St. John has recently referred in a demi- 
official letter of the 6th August 1883 to the “success of (the maharaja’s 
cousin) Motf Singh of Punch in governing that little dependent State.” 

Besides the usual bigar (pressed labour), the agricultural classes have to 
supply bigdria every harvest at the rate of one man to every two houses, to 
collect grass for the raja’s stables and fuel for his kitchen, as well as for 
sale to a contractor, to whom the monopoly of the sale of fuel in the town 
of Punch is given. 

Driven by poverty and the demands of the tax-gatherer, thousands of 
the zamindars* (agriculturists) of Punch annually come to Mari, Abbotta- 


• Hindu. — Brahmins. 

Mmalmin Clatiea.— Sooddoon, Mulia, Dhoond. Kami, Suttee, Junjoa, Doom&I, Hutmtit, 4c. 
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bid, and Rawal Pindi, where they labour hard as coolies for the season, and 
save ae much of their wages as they possibly can to pay into the rija's 
treasury. 

PUNCH—Lat. 88“ 45'. Long. 74° 9'. Elev. 3,800'. 

The principal town in the dominions of the rija Moti Singh is situated on 
sloping ground towards the northern side of a long open valley; it lies 
above the right bank of the Punch T6i, in the angle formed by the junc¬ 
tion of the Bitarb, about a mile distant from either river. 

Both the Bitarh and Punch T<5i are unbridged ; the former is fordable 
throughout the year, except on the occasion of floods; the latter during the 
winter months only; for the remainder of the year a ferry-boat plies. Punch 
lies about half-way between Bhimbar and Srinagar, on the high-road by 
the Suran valley and Hfiji Pfr pass, being distant about 86 miles from 
the former town and 88 from the latter ; by the direct routes to Srinagar 
crossing theFirozpur or Tosha Maidiu passes it is considerably less. 

Kotli is distant about 29 miles, and may be reached by two roads, 
viz., that following the bank of the Punch T6i, or crossing the Sona and 
Nandheri Qalis, by way of M&nkot. 

The general shape of the town is oblong, its greatest length being from 
east to west; it is not surrounded by either wall or ditch. The streets are 
narrow, that in the middle of the town, which is the principal thorough¬ 
fare, being lined with shops on either side. 

There are about 750 houses in tbo town, which are generally single¬ 
storied, with flat mud roofs. On the open space east of the town, and 
between it and the sepoys' lines, there is a dar bar hall, a substantial brick 
building ; it stands on the southern side of the road; to the uorth is another 
large edifice, the magazine, containing ammunition and military stores; 
there is also a sarai. The prison, which is near the cantonment, is said to 
accommodate about 200 prisoners, 80 being criminals, and the rest 
debtors. There is a government garden in the lower portion of the town, 
aud near it two madrasas or colleges for Hindus; there is also one for Mu¬ 
hammadans. There are two masjids and two ziarats, viz., that of Suiad 
Gafur and the Ali Pfr-ki-Takia. 

Though not noted for any manufacture, the trade of Punch, as might 
be expected from its position, is very considerable, and it is inhabited by a 
variety of races, Hindus predominating. Hari Rim is the principal banker. 

The following is an approximate list of the dwellings and occupations 


of the inhabitants 


Shops, Muhammadan 

. . SO in bazir. 

Hindrf . . • 

. 90 „ 

Goldsmiths, Hindus 

. 12 

Foreign merchants aod traders 

. . 40 from tbs Panj&b, Ac. 

Carpenters . , 

. 10 
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Blacksmiths 





. 9 

Moohia 





. 8 

Ndlband 





1 

Millers 





. 40 

Mohters 





. 4 

Murkabdns . 





. 80 horse-keepers in government employ. 

Kashmiris . 





. 234 of all trades and occupations. 

Bigdris (ooolies) 





. 27 

Kshdrs (bearers) 



• 


. 10 

Hill zamiodan 



• 


. 60 

Shiae 



a 


. 30 Kashmiris. 

Mills* 





4 

Baiads 





. 2 

Pandits 





. 12 in government employ. 

Brahmins 

. 


a 

• 

. 8 


729 


The numlter of ponies, &c., available for transport most be very great, 
aa it is stated that forty maunds (probably " kaobanaunds of IGi seers 
each) of grain are daily expended in their keep; they are the property of 
government, and are employed in Carrying grain, &c. Rice of sorts, makai 
(maize), kannak, jao (barley), dall of the mum, mash, and rausaur varie¬ 
ties, and a little cotton, are produced in the neighbourhood, and sold in 
the bozdr at the following rates for British currency, the local seer weight 
being one fifth heavier than the Ludiina or British seer :— 


K&nnalc . 

Atta (flour) . 

Maids (fine flour) . 
Bice, basmattl, beet sort 
Bioe, common 
Ardsws (crushed barley) 
Makai atta 
Dall, maahki 
„ mum 
„ mueedr 
Salt 
Old 
Oil 


Been per rupee. 

Id to 16, aocording to quality. 
18 to 13 
8 
10 
12 
24 

28 to 82 
14 
12 
15 
4* 

3 

Si 


Pinch is well supplied with water, which is brought by channels from 
the neighbouring streams ; there is also a small spring near the Hindu 
temple to the north of the town. 

The climate is hot during the summer months, and at certain seasons 
fevers are prevalent. The ground in the vicinity of the town is for the 
most part level, sloping down gradually towards the river, and it is almost 
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entirely bare of trees ; below the town are a succession of rice-fields, and 
the wudar or table-lands on the north and north-west produce dry crops. 

The fort stands on a mound, about 300 yards distant from the south¬ 
west comer of the town, and is on its wtst side divided by a shallow 
ravine at the distance of about 250 yards from a table-land of equal eleva¬ 
tion with the mound on which it is built; at the bottom of this ravine 
a rill of water flows. 

In shape the fort is almost a square, having a lower redonbt on its east 
side; at each comer there is a bastion tower and one in the middle of each 
face. The walls, wbioh are of masonry, are abont 35 feet high, and 
apparently of sonnd and solid construction. The entrance gateway is on 
the south. 

The fort is surrounded by a dry ditch on its north side; on the west the 
mound rises very abruptly, and on this side ths defences are highest and 
strongest. 

The garrison consists of 300 men, part being in, and the remainder 
around, the fort; the rest of the sepoys are located in lines on the east 
side of the town, the totul number in Punch being, it is Baid, 600, 

The rdja Moti Singh, with bis son Buldeo Singh, lives in the fort, and 
the household is said to number 300, besides 150 in attendance on the 
wazfr, Mfa Ouldb Singh, the rdja’s uncle. 

There is a bungalow for travellers some little distance from the left 
bank of the Bitarh river, about a mile north-west of the town at the foot 
of the table-land; it is built on a level piece of greensward, and has a few 
trees near it. It is a substantial brick building, with a flat roof, and con¬ 
tains four rooms. (Bale*.) 

PUNCH TOl oa PALASTA— 

This river rises on the western slopes of the Pnnjdl range, and, as the St!rat 
takes a westerly and north-westerly course to the western extremity of the 
Punch valley, where it is joined on its right bank by a considerable stream 
from the direction of Maudi, its course through the Punch valley is nearly 
due west, receiving in its passage the waters of the Bitarb river by it» 
right bank, just west of the town of Punch. On leaving the Punch valley, 
at which poiut it is joined by the Swan stream from the north-west, it 
turns to the south, and flowing continuously in that direction empties itself 
into the Jhelum near Tangrot, lat. 38 c 12', long. 73° 42'. 

It drains a large area of mountain country, cvllecting a number of 
streams rising in the lofty Panjil range : indeed, it combines all those which 
spring from that part of the range north or north-west of the branching 
off of the Rattan ridge. It drains also a considerable area occupied by the 
mountai Ds of intermediate height, and no small space of the lower bills. 
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Tho Pdnch T6i is not bridged at any plaoe throughout its course. In 
its passage through the Piiuoh valley, and as far as the junction of the 
Mendola river, its stream is broad and comparatively shallow, with, in most 
places, a moderate current. From the confluence of the Mendola, up to 
within a few miles north of Chaomuk, the banks are generally steep and 
rocky, and the current impetuous; there is, however, a ferry beneath Kotli, 
at which place the river may bo forded during the winter months, when 
the waters are low. There are also ferries at Pdncb, betweeu the villages 
of Ser and Bdtal, near Mendola, and at Chaomuk. (Bate* — Drew.) 

PUNIAL o« payAl— 

A district in DdrdisUn at the upper end of the Gilgit valley, between it and 
Yasfn. This stretches for some 22 miles up to the Yngiu frontier. Of 
old an appanage of Gilgit, Punidi becsme in later times a bone of conten¬ 
tion between tbo rulers of Yaefn and Gilgit, who each possessed it in turn 
for a time, till it finally came into the jossession of Kashmir in 1860. Sdmd- 
lik, whose name will be found in tho genealogy of the Gilgit r&jas, is said 
to have given Punial as a dowry with his daughter to a prince of Chitr&l. 
At a later date it became su independent republic for a time, till a certain 
Sh6t, a native of Ddrdl, made himself Thum of PuniXl, hut was shortly 
afterwards slain by Shah Persian, of the KhuBh wakte family of Ynsiu, who 
established bis son Bdrdsb as a ruler. The present rija of Puni&l, Akbar 
Kbfin, is a descendant of Bdrdsb, his father having been re-PBlablished and 
confirmed iu his possession by the Kashmir government in return for 
services rendered in the wars which finally established the Dogrd rule on the 
right bank of the Indus. Kashmir troops garrison Punidl, and grave cases 
are under the jurisdiction of the Gilgit officials, but no revenue is paid 
cither to Kashmir or to Akbar Khan, who receives in lieu a fixed subsidy 
from the maharjjn, in consideration of which ho is bound to maintain a 
certain number of men to guard the frontier posts in time of peaoe, and to 
render military service in war. But for this arrangement Kashmir would 
hardly have been able to make good its footing west of the Indus, and its 
success in this matter may be said to be entirely owing to the father of 
Akbar Kh<u. Great enmity exists between the people of PunUl and those 
of Yasiu aud Cbitrdl. 

The principal place iu Punial is Cber, which has been corrupted into Slier 
by the Dogras. The people nre, with few exceptions, Yashkin or Bdrish, 
but the language spoken is Shina. In religion they are mostly Maulais, 
a few Sums and Shias only being found amongst them. Punial contains 
about 2,000 inhabitants ; the men are remarkable for their athletic figures. 
Tho soil, where cultivable at all, is fertilo and yields two harvests in the 
year, but between the different patches of cultivation long stretches of sandy 
plain intervene, while at certain places the rocks close in on the river, 
which, for more than half the year, is au impassable torrent, so that the 
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passage can be easily held by a few against superior numbers. In unsettled 
times guards are posted at these places to give the alarm by beacon fires. 

The actual boundaries of Puntfl are, on the Oilgit side, the stony and 
sandy plain between Sbarot and Gulpur; and on the Yasin side, a place 
called Hdpar, about 8 miles above Gakdcb, which is inconsequence the 
extreme north-western point of the maharaja’s dominions. Within this 
tract are nine villages and two or three outlying patches of cultivated 
ground. The villages vary in altitude from 5,500 to nearly 7,000 feet, and 
from Cher Kala, the principal village westwards, they are fortified, or rather 
fort and village are synonymous terms. The following are the names of 
the villages in Punidl on the right bank, commencing from the east: 
Gulpur, Singal, Gulmati, Gakdcb, Aish. On the left bank, commencing 
from the west, are Guranjdr, Babar, Japdk, and Cher Kala. 

A characteristic of this part of tho valley is that often, after a few 
miles, one comes to a place where the space is narrowed for a short distance 
by projecting spurs, so that the passage between these Bpurs and the river 
is extremely difficult, and at each of them an army might be stopped by a 
very few' resolute men. These places aro locally called darband. There are, 
however, usually two roads by which they can be passed, a very difficult 
one, fit only for agile foot-passengers, along the cliff, and a bridle-path, 
crossing the spurs, 1,000 feet or more above the river. Again, in winter 
they may be sometimes turned by twice fording the river, which is then 
very low. Up as far as Gakdcb, however, there is now a good made road, 
which was laid out by Major Biddulph whilst on special duty at Gilgit. 
(Biddulph — Drew — Barrow.) 

PUNMAH— 

A glacier in the Mustagh range in Baltistan, at an elevation of over 10,000'. 
It forms one of the sources of the Braldd river. It terminates in an enor¬ 
mous chaotic expanse of d/brit, the lines of moraine not being distinguish¬ 
able from one another for some miles up, where they run on till they 
terminate in a few narrow bands of dirty ice. Except for a few black 
slopes of ice, one could hardly believe a glscier to be there, so completely 
is its lower portion concealed beneath the materials it has brought 
down. This glacier is on the advance, together with all its detritus. The 
road to the Mustagha goes over this glacier. ( Godwin-Auslen — Aylmer.) 

PURANA CHOWNI— 

A little village, marked by poplar trees, on left bank of the Jhelum, 
about a mile below Srinagar, the usual starting-place for Gulmarg. There 
is good shade, but it is a dirty camping ground. A road leads by the back 
of the town across the racecourse to the Amfrikadal. Another path 
follows the Jhelum to Sb&dipur. (Wingate.) 
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PURANA TILAIL—Lat. 34° 36'. Long. 76° 1'. Elev. 

Tbo name of a village in the Tilail valley, situated at the foot of a spur on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, and above a considerable stream called 
the Satani, which flows just beneath its north side. 

The village contains a masjid, and nine houses inhabited by zemindars. 

The cultivation attached to this village lies to the south-east, on the 
other side of the spur. The Satani stream is crossed by a bridge, and may 
also be forded. 

PURIK oa PURIG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A district of the Baltistin Wazirat consisting of the valleys between the 
Zoji La and Potu La. Its principal villages are Mulbekh, Pashkyum, 
Kargil and DrAa. This district is famous for its breed of sheep. They 
are small, but good eating and cost fil each j in LAh Ri each. The LAh- 
Skardd road runs down this valley, entering by the Nawiki In. It crossos 
the river frequently, bat is very good. 

P arliculart of Punk. 
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snow lor two miles on either side of the top. It opens in the beginning of 
July, and is only passable for foot-passengers. (See “ Routes.”) (Jylmer.) 

PURIK RIVER —Fide " Wakha-Chu.” 

PURNI—Lat. 84° 26'. Long. 78° 62'. Eley. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Gangs, opposite Drawar; it contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars, including a carpenter. 

There are a few fine trees scattered about the village, and a considerable 
amount of cultivation of both rice and corn. 

The Narliaji stream separates it from the village of Mirprir, which lies 
at a lower level to the north ; there is said to be a path following the course 
of this stream, and crossing the range of mountains to the south-east, by 
which the Kamao fort may be reached. 
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QUAIL—Lat. 34° 06'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated about two miles east of 
Alsti. 
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RADABtPG—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north-west side of the table-land at the foot of 
the Bdba llanaf-u-Din hill, to the south-east of the road between Makaharaa 
and Srinagar. It contains seven houses inhabited by zamindars, is sur¬ 
rounded with rice cultivation, and is said to possess a small spring. 

RADANAG—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Lolab valley, near Lalpur. It almost meets Skralgund, 
the two villages occupying a long narrow strip of land, with fields on both 
sides. (Montgomerie.) 

RADANI—Lat. 33° 22'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A large village in Naoshera, situated about midway on the road between 
Mirpuv and Kotli; it is divided into four maballas or districts, and contains 
about ninety houses ; among the inhabitants are a carpenter, blacksmith, cot¬ 
ton-cleaner, chokidar, two leather-workers, two sweepers, and two mullas. 
There are three masjids in the village, and the zfarat of Nur Shall. All 
the inhabitants are Muhammadans. Bajra, kanak, jao, makai, and some 
cotton are grown. 

RAHM17U—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

The name of a pass lying over the Panjal range, between the Sbahabad 
valley and the district of Banihal. On the Kashmir side the ascent com¬ 
mences near the village of Rislipura, and the path is said to join that by 
the Banihal route below the fort of Harkartand, near the village of Ramsu. 
It is only used by shepherds, but is described as being shorter and less 
steep than that which crosses the Nandmarg pass. 

11A1N—Lat. 32° 31'. Long. 75° 5l'. Elev, 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of about twenty bouses, which 
are scattered amid the fields. It lies about two miles north of Basaoli, on 
the road towards Badrawar. 

RAINAWARI— 

The name of the canal which traverses the northern portion of the city of 
Srinagar. (See “ Srinagar.") 

RAJAORl oe RAMH7R—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 74° 21'. Elev. 3,094'. 

A large und partly walled town in the province of Naoshera, very pictur. 
esquely situated on the side of a low range of jungle-covered bills about 
150 feet above the right bank of the Tawf river, which is usually of 
no great depth, and contains hut little water, excepting when its flood 
is swollen by rains and the melting of the snows on the Rattan Pir, 
whence it flows; it then becomes impassable, there being no bridge. At 
present (1888) there are nine solid masonry piers, just opposite the dftk 
bangalow, and stretching across the river. The bridge was abandoned 
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after the piers had been made. They appear to be in very good order. 
The bed of the river consists of small rocks and rounded stones. The moBt 
favourable places for fording are just south of the town, or about a mile 
north of it. Opposite the town on the left bank of the river, the valley 
opens out into a wide and extensive plain, which is for the most part 
richly cultivated with rice. This town is the largest met with on the Pa¬ 
ranja! route into Kashmir, and is distant about 56 miles north of Bhim- 
bar, and 94 miles south-west of Srinagar. 

The houses are substantially built, chiefly of dressed stone, and many 
have two stories. Iiajnori contains several places worth visiting, as the 
bazar ; the ullumnote , or royal cemetery, which is situated at the back of 
the town, and contains about twenty tombs of the old chiefs of Rajaorf ; the 
dmlchas and the matdfir-khdna, both sarais, and standing near the middle 
of the town ; the royal palace, which is a most imposing range of buildings 
at its lower end, and the temple adjoining it. There is also a line old mandi, 
or market-place, near the palace, now in ruins, having been destroyed by 
fire when the town was taken by Ranjit Singh’s army. On an elevated 
hill north-east of the town there is a fort which commands the valley, which 
is said to have been over ten years building. 

The halting-place of the Mogul emperor seems to have been the garden 
on the left hank of the stream. This is a large oblong Bpace, enclosed by a 
thick wall, and tAversed by two stone waterways at right angles to each 
other. In former times there was a bridge leading across from the gar¬ 
den ; though the stream is usually fordable at certain places, it is at times 
rendered quite impassable by floods. At the corner are some hamaras, or 
hot-bath houses. 

At certain seasons of the year Rajaori has an evil reputation for fever. 
Snow-storms are frequent in January, and the snow often lies two whole 
days on the ground. 

The bungalow or pavilion for travellers iB situated on the left bank of 
the river, immediately opposite the town, in an enclosed garden about 
eighty yards square, down the middle of which there is a canal, enfaced with 
stone and containing a few fountains. The pavilion is open in the centre, 
and is divided into two small apartments overlooking the river. There 
is also another and smaller building at the opposite end of the garden 
near the entrance. The maiu bungalow is in good order. 

In addition to the highway by the Pir Panjal pass, the vnlley of Kash¬ 
mir may be approached from Rajaori by paths over the Darhal passes j there 
are also two roads leading to Punch, viz., by the Sdran river, and by the 
Bhimbar Gali; the former is described as being much the easier, and is 
usually preferred by traders. 

Vigne states that he discovered a coal-bed of inferior quality near the 
hot spring of Tatapaui, about one day’s inarch to the eastward of Rajaorf. 
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The raj .13 of Rajaori were Muhammadanised Rajputs. The early ones 
were of the tribe of Rajputs called Pal, that caste to which belonged the 
Hindu rajas of Balriwar and other places east of Jamu. The Muham¬ 
madan Pal of Rijaon were succeeded by rajas (also Muhammadans) who be¬ 
longed to the Jaral tribe of Rajputs ; this was seven or eight generations 
back ; these rulers also have passed away, but there is in the neighbourhood 
both Hindus and Muhammadans of these two castes. 

The Rajaori rule extended north and south 20 or 25 miles, and 
about 30 miles from east to west; its northern boundary was the 
Rattan ridge : to the south the country of the Bhimbar raja. The 
revenue is said to have been only R16,000, but, although the money 
income of the country was so small, the rajas have left some marks of 
their rule : there is what wa3 once a large fine house, their residence, in the 
town of Rajaori: of part of this, the roof has fallen in, hut the river front 
is preserved and is used for offices. When all of these territories that had 
not before been acquired by Gulab SiDgh were transferred to him by -the 
treaty of 1846, there came an end to the Rajaori rule; the raja ultimately 
submitted without resistance, and was pensioned. He is now dead, but his 
son still receives something from the British Government, which he enjoys 
at Wazirabad. R&jaori has one conspicuous building raised by its last, the 
present, rulers. A large temple, elevated on a rock by the river, shows to 
ail that Hindu power has again spread thus far west. As another sign of 
this, the Dogrfts have changed the name of the place to Rampur, thus 
designating it after one of their gods. This new name has displaced the 
old in official dealings, hut not in the mouths of the people generally. 
(HUgel — Vigne — Ilervey — Kuighl — Allgood — Ince — Drew.—Aylmer.) 

RAJDlANGAN— See (“ Tjjagbal ”.) 

RAJGHAR—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 23'. Kiev. 

A small village lying on the northernmost of the two roads between R£m- 
ban and Doda, distant eight kos east of Ramban, and twelve hot Dorth- 
west of Doda. A few supplies and coolies are procurable. (Hervey.) 

RAJILIA—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

A wretched hovel in the jungle, situated by the side of the path between 
Dharmsal and Rajaori, in the province of Naoshera. ( Vigne .) 

RAJPUR— 

A village of about one hundred and fifty houses, about 6 miles to the west 
of Jasmirgarh. It is a stage on the road from Jamu to Kathua, and there 
is a camping ground, with a semi, a well, and a few trees. A temple 
recently built makes the halting-place conspicuous. The village belongs 
to the Jasmirgarh tehsil of the Jasrota zila, and is chiefly inhabited by 
Brahmans. ( Wingate.) 
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RAJPtJR—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° 18'. Elev. 

This village is pleasantly situated about 14 miles north-east of Punch, 
on the left bank of the Dali Nar, close to its junction with the Gagrin 
stream. 

The ground on which the village stands is smooth and sloping, lying at 
the foot of steep hills in considerable elevation. This village is inhabited 
exclusively by Hindus, numbering about twenty families. The houses 
are of superior description to those of the surrounding villages, and there are 
some poplars and many shady trees about it, which are very rare in the 
neighbourhood. Both rice and dry crops are here cultivated. Supplies 
procurable. 

HAJRAMDA—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 74° 2'. Elev. 

The name of a peak in the main range of mountains lying between the 
north-west, end of Kashmir and the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

The rooks along this ridge consists chiefly of slates and schists, the lat¬ 
ter apparently containing much silica, with occasional layers of sandstone. 
They are generally much contorted, and dip at a high angle in a southerly 
direction, the general strike varying a point north or south of east and 
west. In one or two places the rocks seemed to he inverted as they dipped 
northerly at a high angle and with the same strike. The schists were in¬ 
tersected with large veins of quartz. ( Montgomerie.) 

RAKAPtJSHI or DOMANI—Lat. 36° 8'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 25,650'. 
A great mountain which lies about 20 miles north-east of Gilgit. The 
view of tLis mountain from Hunza is one of the most magnificent it is 
possible to imagine. Domani, or perhaps Deomani, is the local name for 
the mountain. (Barrow.) 

RALMANG RUHNA on RULMA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 87° 55'. Elev. 
A monastery, passed 4 miles south-east of the Tsaka La on the eastern 
route from Shushal to Nima Mud. A stream flows l»y here to the Indus 
distant 4 miles in a south-east direction. (Reynolds — Moorcroft.) 

hAman— 

The name of a considerable stream, which forms one of the chiif sonreesof 
the Kishan Ganga ; it rises amidst the lofty mountains on the south side 
of the Tila.il valley, and flows in a norther]}’ direction, joining the Kishan 
Ganga in its course through the Tflail valley, lat. 34° 82', long. 75° 13'. 
It is usually bridged beneath the village of Anaikot, just above its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga. The Sind valley may, it is said, he reached by a 
path following the course of the stream, but it is described as being rough 
and steep, and only practicable late ill the season, when the floods caused by 
the melting of the snows have subsided. 

RAMBAK—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 77° 30'. Elev. 

A village situated at the east base of the Kanda La and west of Sbushot. 
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RAMBAN—Lat. 33° 14'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 2,535'. 

A village in a district of the same name, lying on the right bank of the 
Chenab river at the foot of the Batoti Pass hill. 

It forms the stage between Batoti and Ramsn, on the high-road between 
Jamu and Kashmir, and is distant about 15 miles north of Batoti, and 
17 miles south-east of Ramsu, The village with its fields and orchards is 
situated a little above the river bank, the inhabitants are mostly Hindus, 
with one or two Muhammadan families. Below the village on the bank of 
the river there is a small Hindu temple. The baradan, a substantial double, 
storied brick building, is situated on the west side of the village, and near it 
there is space and shade for encamping. Supplies are plentiful, and 
water is procurable from a iuoli, or from the liver, which is icy cold. 
The Chenab river is spanned by a very unsafe suspension bridge. A 
new iron suspension bridge is now being erected opposite the town. 
There are two roads between Ram ban aud Doda, an upper and a lower ; , 
the upper, though longer, is said to be much the easier. There is a path 
leading to the village of Borkan, on the south side of the Brari Bal pass; 
the distance is stated to be 16 kos, divided into three stages. 

Itamban was formerly called Nasban, which the maharaja altered to its 
present designation ; but the original name seems to have been most appro¬ 
priate, as lying at a low level aud being much confined, it is a hot and dis¬ 
agreeable locality. It is the last place where sugarcane is seen. 

Above ttambart the mountains rise boldly on both sides of the river with 
sometimes a rocky, sometimes a grassy, slope ; the stream (lows in a narrow 
channel between them, often with a great depth of water. 

(Drew — Bates — Ramsay.) 

ItAMBIRPtf R—Lat. 84° 1. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 11,500', approx. 

A village passed ou the Changchenrao route at 22 miles south-east 
from Leh, between Tiksay and Chimray. A mile or so south of Rambfr- 
pur, an excellent position might be taken up against an enemy advancing 
from that direction. It consists of a series of low hills, somewhat in 
echelon, stretching across the valley from the bank of the Indus, with a 
level plain in front, affording very little cover. 

( Henderson—Aylmer— Wingate.) 

llAMBOKA— 

A stream which joins the right rank of the Indus, just below the Khur- 
maug fort. It contains a good mauy very small hamlets composing the 
villages of Kandrik (twelve houses), Kamboka (nine houses), and Uronkot 
(twenty-seven houses). Its lower portion is often unfordable in summer, 
hut is crossed by several bridges. Up it there is a fairly good path, which 
divides at Kandrik, one branch going over the Kandrik pass to Kuwas, 
and the other going over a pass called Chorbat to the Chorbat valley. 
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There is a considerable amount of jungle in the bottom of some of the 
branch valleys. (Aylmer.) 

RAMBt? —Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet, containing eight or ten bouses, situated at the edge of 
the forest, just below the shrine of Baba Paiyam-u-dfn. It lies at the head 
of the valley, about 5 miles south of the village of Kountra, by the 
path leading towards the Gulmarg. 

RAMCHtf— 

A river in Kashmir, which rises on the eastern slopes of the I’anjal range, 
just north of the Pir Panjal pass; it is at first known as the Kachgul, but 
after debouching into the plain through a rich and narrow valley between 
two wndare, about 4 miles south-east of Chrar, it is called the Ramchu. 
It falls into the Jhelam just below the village of Karkarpur, lat. 33° 57', 
long. 74° 58'. 

RAMGARH—Lat. Long, Elev. 

A small mud fort 2 to 8 miles west of the Basantha river. It used to 
be the head-quarters of a subdivision of tbc same name, but the subdivi¬ 
sion is now included in the Samba 'fehsil, and the fort is only occupied by a 
police th&na. ( Wingate.) 

RAMGHAT— Lat. 85° 35'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 4,250.' 

The place at which the Srinagar-Gilgit road crosses the Astor liver. It 
lies about a mile east of the junction of the Astor and the Indus. There 
are two rope bridges here, also a single span wooden bridge practicable for 
ponies; on the cliffs above, on either side, aud about 300 feet above 
the river, are two towers of rubble and timber, which are garrisoned by 
twenty-five Kashmiri sepoys under a subadar. There is also a dak-runner 
station at this point. Ramghat is, perhaps, better known locally as Shaitan 
Nara (i.e., devil’s bridge). The river dashes through the rock-bound gorge 
with frightful velocity, and the place from itB confined situation between 
bare stony hills is very hot. (Barrow.) 

rAmhAl— 

The name of a pargana in the Knmraj division of Kashmir; it comprises a 
district of very limited extent, lying on the right bank of the Kamil, 
opposite Shalurah, The tahsil business is transacted in Shalurah, 

RAMKOT—Lat. 32° 38'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

A town in the Jasrota district of Jamu, where used to livoa family of feudal 
power, whose lords were the Jamu riijas. Its original name was Mankot, 
and the family of Mians who held it ore called Mankotia Mians. There is 
a large fort which has been handed over to the son-in-law of the late 
maharaja for a dwelling-place. (Brew.) 

RAMNAGAR —One of the districts of the Province of Jamu. 
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RAMNAGAR—Lat. 82° 48'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 2,700.' 

A town in the province of Jamu, situated on a maidan or open space on 
the left bank of the Ramnagar Kad, about 14 miles from its junction 
with the Tawf, and about 30 miles east of Jamu. It is built among 
numerous and regular saudstone ranges, whose formation appears to have 
been the necessary consequence of the upraising of the higher mountains, 
rather than the result of force acting directly upon themselves. A telegraph 
wire connects Ramnagar with Udampur. 

Between the Tawf and Ramnagar in particular, they dip usually at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, with a steep abutment on the north at 
regular intervals, and with so uniform a direction, as from a certain point 
of view to resemble the retiring crests of a heavy ocean-swell. 

The square-built and turreted castle stands on one side of the flat, and 
opposite to it, a few hundred yards distant, is the palace. It is a pictur¬ 
esque and baronial-looking edifice, its appearance being by no means heavy, 
although it is chiefly composed of blank walls and square towers of unequal 
height and size. 

Ramnagar fell into the hands of the Sikhs about the same time that 
Gulab Singh became master of Jamu. The old raja fled to Snbathu, near 
Simla, and died there, much regretted by his subjects. Suchet Singh, bro¬ 
ther of Gulab Singh, was made raja of Ramnagar by Ranjit Singh. When 
Vigne visited the town, a large baz£r and several streets were being built. 
When Suchet Singh first became r&jn, he found its prosperity to be some¬ 
what on the wane; he wisely continued the work of its re-establishmentby 
the formation of new and comfortable places of abode; and hoping, more¬ 
over, to render them attractive, and to increase the population as much as 
possible, be made Ramnagar a city of refuge for runaways who had been 
guilty of no greater crimes than murder or slight political offences. 

There are a good many Kashmiris settled in Ramnagar; some of them 
are occupied with shawl-work, executing orders from Nurpurand Amritsar; 
and some in making coarse woollen cloth. {Vigne — Drew.) 

rAMPITR—L at. 34° 32'. Long. 73° 54'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, lying above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
rather to the south of Darhal, which is on the opposite bank. 

It contains a masjid, and about twenty houses, which are much scattered. 
The inhabitants are all Muhammadan zamfndars, and include a mulla and 
a carpenter. 

A stream flows down from the hills on the south side of the village : 
most of the fields lie on its right bank, and produce rice and a little corn. 
Batapura and Mushnai are the names of pasturages belonging to this village, 
which lie further to the south, on the bank of the Kishan Ganga; and at a 
place called Unshungi, opposite Bata, on the north side of the village, there 
are likewise some cattle-sheds, and also some rice-fields. 
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Rarapur was originally called Chitlan, but the indelicacy of this latter 
appellation is said to have induced Colonel Beja Singh, when zilladar of 
Mozafarb&d, to change its name to that which it now bears. {Bates.) 

RAMPtfR— 

The name given by the Dogr6s to lldjaori ( q. v.). 

RAMPL’R—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74'. Kiev. 

A stage on the Man-Kashmir road between tJri and Rarninula. There 
is a dale bungalow here. Small, but good, encamping ground. Firewood 
and supplies plentiful. It is a favourite halting-place. Gulmarg can bo 
reached from this via Naoshcra, a distance of 22 miles, with a steep ascent 
on leaving Naoshcra, and afterwards a good path through pine forests and 
meadows. ( Wingate — Barrow.) 

RAMRATCHAN—Lat. 32 n 40'. Long. 75° 49'. Kiev. 

The name of a mountain in the Basaoli district, situated on the west side of 
the Banjil Gali, which is crossed by the road between Basaoli and 
Badrawar. 

RAMfj—Lat. S3" 52'. Long. 74° 53'. Kiev. 

A considerable village prettily situated a little distance from the left bank 
of the ll&mohu river, about 10 miles north of Shupion.on the west side of 
the road to Srinagar. It lies under a low range of hills, from the top of 
which an extensive view of the valley may be obtained. The country on the 
east side of the road is highly cultivated with rice crops. The encamping 
ground is somewhat confined, but ample space is to be found on the uiailar 
beyond. Water and supplies are procurable. 

Cunningham, in his speculations regarding the desiccation of Kash¬ 
mir remarks that the karewd above Ramil forms a bank about 100 
feet in height, in horizontal strata of different kinds. The uppermost 
20 feet are composed of still alluvial soil, the next 20 feet of rolled 
stones and loose earth, and the lowermost 00 of indurated blue clay. The 
last must have been deposited by the lake in its state of quiescence, but 
the middle stratum could only have been formed by tlio first grand rush of 
waters on some sudden burst of the rocky barrier bedow Tattamula, and the 
uppermost would have been deposited by the subsiding waters as they 
reached the newly funned level. ( Cunningham — Allgood — Lire.) 

RAMtfLA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 73° 23'. Kiev. 

A small hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation,—situated high up in 
the mountains, on the north side of the Peristan valley. It is inhabited by 
two Hindu families. 

RANA—An old Hindu word for a ruler, lsss in power than a raja. {Drew.) 

RANGA—Lat. 35° 20'. L-ng. 75° 37'. Kiev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltis(an), on the Skardu plain, 5 
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miles north-west of the fort. The inhabitants are of Kashmuf extraction. 
There are sixty houses. { Aylmer ). 

RANG KULU—Lat. 83° St'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A spot situated on the right bank of the Chitti Nadi or Bromsuh stream, at 
the north-west end of the Zojimarg ; it is usually occupied by a shepherds’ 
encampment during the summer months. 

A description of red clay which is found in the neighbourhood is used by 
potters to color earthenware vessels. 

RANG MARG—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 45'. Elev. 

A small grassy plain situated on the banks of the Bhot Khol stream, 
the chief source of the Maru War !wan river; it is traversed by the path 
between Mara Ward wan and Suru. The encamping ground on tho Rang 
Marg is called Kaintal, and affords wood and water. 

RANG WAR1— 

The name of the stream which forms the principal source of the Kamil 
river; it rises in a narrow valley to the north-west of the Uttar pargana, 
and unites with the Bad Khol, lat. 34° 27', long. 74° 2'. 

RARA— Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 7JF 31'. Elev. 

A village situated above the left bank of the Jbelam, opposite the junction 
of the Kunara or Nainsuk river. It lies on the new road from Mari 
towards Kashmir, and is distant about 17 miles from the Kohala bridge. 

The Jhelura is crossed by a bridge of the description called “nara.” 

(Montgomerie — Beltew.) 

RATSON—Lat, 34° 4'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A large village situated near the right bank of the SuknSg river, on 
rising ground in the valley funned between the slope of the spur and the 
north-west end of the Baba llanaf-u-diu hill. It is surrounded by rico 
cultivation, and contaius a masjid, and about thirty houses inhabited by 
zamfndars. 

RATTAN PIR—Lat, 33° 33'. Long. 74" 27'. Elev. 8,200'. 

A pass ou the road from Itajaorf to Srinagar over the Rattan ridge. It is a 
good steep pull to reach the summit from the south, the path being very 
rough and uneven in places. There is hardly any depression in the ridge at 
the summit. On some of the slopes the mountain is thickly covered with 
forest of much variety and beauty. From the summit one looks northward 
and north-east ward on the Banjul range. The descent is slightly rough and 
difficult. From the summit of the pass towards Baramgala there is a descent 
of 1,700' iu u distance of 2 miles. 

The great mass of the Rattan Pi'r, or outer Himalaya, is composed of 
rusty.coloured schistose strata, unfossiliferous. Tho dip of the rocks is 
30° 50' in a north-cast direction. There are a few houses at the top of the 
pass. tj)rcie — IV'airfield — Godwin-Austen — Aylmer.) 
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RATTAN SAR-Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A small lake lying in the plain at the foot of the hills, at the south-east 
end of the Uttar pargatia. The “jewel lake” may be reached from the 
direction of Sopur by a path which crosses the range north of the village 
of Rickmakan. ( Vigne .) 

RATTI GALI—Lat. 34° 56'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the northern extremity of Ktigli&n and 
the valley of the Kishan Ganga. It lies to the north of the village of 
Dworian, in Upper Drawar. The path crossing this pass is said to be pre¬ 
ferable to that by the Dworian pass, situated a few miles to the west. 

RATTltA—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 39'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Lachrat district, situated about 5 miles ea9t of Nuraserai, 
just below the path towards Panehgram. 

RATTU—35° 9'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A village in Astor, consisting of eight houses, just below the junction of the 
Mir Malik and Kamri Daras. In the angle between these two rivers, there 
are several square miles of open undulating pasture land, where a large 
force might he encamped. Near Rattu the Mfr Malik is unfordable in 
summer, but there is a fair bridge. (Barrow — Aylmer.) 

RAVl— 

This river forms the boundary between the province of Jarnu and the hill 
State of Chamba and British territories, long. 75° 33', and 76° 3'. 

In the hills it is generally called Rawfi or R.awati, which is only a 
spoken form of the Sanskrit Travati, from which the Greeks made 
Hydraotes. The Ravf is formed of three principal branches, the Ravi pro¬ 
per, the holy Budil, and the Ntu, which make a triple junction below 
Wulas, in the district of Chamba. 

The whole length of the Ravi, from its source to its confluence with the 
Cheuab, is 630 miles, and its minimum discharge is 2,700 cubic feet. 

The Ravi is fordable throughout the winter season, but the bed is full 
of quicksands. 

At Basaoli there is a ferry, but when the river is at its height during 
the melting of the snows, the stream is nearly 200 yards wide, and the 
current runs with such force that the boat cannot be used j at such times the 
only communication with British territories is carried on by means of 
masais. The ferry at Thain fort, 12 miles below Basaoli, is, it is 
believed, always practicable, and there is also a regular ferry-boat between 
Kathua aud Pathankot, when the river is in flood. In the cold season the 
bed below Madhopur is quite dry, the water being there diverted into the 
Bari-Doab canal. The head-works of this canal are at Madhopur, and 
works extend up the bed of the liver to between Dbannn (Jarau) and 
Shahpur (British). ( Cunningham — Wingate.) 
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RAWATPTjR—Lat. 83° 69'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated amid trees at the foot of the spur 
on the left bank of the Suknag river, about 8 miles south of Makahama, 
ou the road towards Drang and the Tosha Maidau pass. 

It contains a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Sahib, and seven houses in¬ 
habited by zamindars, a slial-baf, and a mulla. The Suknag is fordable be¬ 
tween Rawatpur and the village of Sel, which lies near the opposite bank. 

RAZVIN—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village in the Machihama pargana, containing seven houses inhabited by 
zamfudars, situated at the foot of the table-land to the north of the Baba 
Hanaf-u-dfn hill. It is distant about 9 miles west of Srinagar, and lies 
just south of the road towards Makahama. There are three remarkably 
fine chunar trees by the side of the path. 

REHGUJ -Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 73* 58'. Elev. 

A small village of eight houses in the Kotli district, situated on the right 
bank of the Punch Toi, just below the path, about 6 miles north of Kotli 
on the road to Punch, The inhabitants arc all Muhammadans; only dry 
crops are produced. (Bates.) 

REMBARU—Lat. 35° 44'. Long. 75° 43'. Elev. 

A very small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Pakistan). 
It contains six houses. (Aylmer). 

rembiAka— 

The name of the river which rises on the eastern slope of the Pfr Panjal 
mountain and Hows in an easterly direction towards the valley of Kash¬ 
mir ; it is joined from the south by the Ladi stream, which takes its rise in 
the Nandan Sar, and a few miles further on by the Rupri, which rises 
in the Bhag Sar; between Hirpura and Shupion the Rembiara bends 
towards the north, and skirting the table-lands at the south-west end of 
the valley unites with the Yesliau at the village of Nowana, lat. 33° 49', 
long. 75° 7', just before its junction with the Jhelam between Awantipur 
and Bij Behfira. 

The Rembiara has a stony bed, and may generally be forded through 
out its course through the plain ; it is crossed by three wooden bridges 
above Hirpura. ( Figne — Ince.) 

REMIT GLACIER— 

Is situated north-west of Gapshan. 

“From Gapshan we marched to Daolat Beguldi, 15 miles. The route goes up the 
Shyok a little way. As we turned away from the main stream, we left behind us a 
magnificent panorama of glacier ecenery. Away to the left, about 6 miles off, the Shyok 
is lost iu the vast field of glaciers from wl.ich it issues. These come dowD in three main 
lines from the north-west, west, and south-west, and unite in one great mass, which fills 
the wide plain into which the river-bed here expands. They appear like rivers set solid 
in a coating of purest white, and slope down for twelve or thirteen miles from the foot of 
the lofty snow-peaks whence they start; and where they meet they present a vast sea which 
appears as if suddenly frozen solid in the tumultuous foam of its clashing waves; for 
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here the glaeier is thrown intoa confusion of billowy projections formed by the crashing 
of the ice under the lateral pressure of the solid streams meeting from opposite directions," 
(Bellete.) 

RERU-Lat.—83° 21'. Long. 77° 1'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Zanskar river, a short stage above 
Padam. 

REWIL—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 75“ 10'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, about 3 miles to the east of Gund-i-sur-Singh. 

The population numbers about sixteen families of Muhammadan zamfn- 
dars, a md.Ha, dum, cowherd, and a miller. 

There is a red brick masjid in the village, and the ziarat of the three 
Saiads, Bakir, Jafir, and Kasim. Rice cultivation abounds. 

The most convenient spot for encamping is on the north-east side of 
the village, near the banka of the Kuthori l’uthri, a fine stream which flows 
down from the hills. 

REZAN—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 

A small village in the Sind valley, situated on the left hank of the 
river, It contains three or four houses, which are shaded by line trees and 
surrounded by a little corn cultivation. There is usually a bridge over the 
river below the village, but it is frequently carried away. The hamlet and 
garden of Ginpur is situated amid the trees abuut half a mile to the west 
of Rezau ; it contains two houses. 

RIALI—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 73° 52'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawer, situated on the hill-side, at some distance 
above the path which follows the right bank of the Kislian Ganga. 

Some of the rice-fields belonging to the village extend down to the path 
on the north side of Bandi. No part of the village now lies on the left 
hank of the river. 

RIAN—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A village in the Nowbug Nai, situated above the left bank of the river 
about 2 miles north-east of the village of Nowbug. 

It is inhabited by three families of zamindars and three Gfijars, and is 
watered by a stream from the hills. 

RIASI—One of the districts of the Province of Jamd. 

RlASl—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 74° 52', Elev. 

A town in the Province of Jamu, situated a little distance from the left 
bank of the Chenab, about 30 miles north of Jamu. The situation of 
Riasf has added prosperity to the town and importance to the castle. 
There is nothing remarkable in the place itself, which may contain some 
two or three hundred houses. It is built ou a flat at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, and separated by some uneven country from tl » plain. The castle 
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does not appear to stand upon more than two or three acres of ground. It is 
one of the strongest, perhaps the strongest and best constructed, in the 
country. Its general outline is a square, built upon a conical and rocky hill 
to the south of the town, which it commands. Its walls are of stone 
and very lofty. The rock in some places has been scarped up to their foot, 
and the four towers at the angles as well as most of the interior buildings, 
which are visible from without, are covered with what are intended to be 
hom'o-proof roofs. Vigne was informed that water was kept in two large 
tanks within the walls. A deep and broad ravine separates the castle-hill 
from a range of sandstone heights, on which au enemy’s cannon could he 
placed, aud which rise to a level with the castle at a distance of about a 
mile from it on the southward. The fortress is the state treasury, and it 
is connected with Jamu by a telegraph wire I'id Udarapur, There is a green 
plain about a quarter of a mile square below the fort, and opposite the 
nnihal or palace, which is a large and rather tine building. Supplies are 
plentiful. 

The direct road from Riasi to Kashmir lies over the Golabgarli or 
Kuri pass, which is well frequented and practicable for ponies. ( Vigne — 
Hrrrey.) 

RIBERANGLA or LANGBUT LA— 

Lat. 77° 25'. Long. 83° 10'. Elev. 16,100'. 

An easy pass crossed between Markka and Kharuak Sumdo, on one of 

the routes from Leh to Padam. It is only open during May and October 
At other times, on account of snow, and the swollen stale of the several 
streams, the route is impassable. (7/. Strachey.) 

RIEN—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Shahabad valley, containing eight houses, situated on the 
right bank of the Sandrati river. 

It is said that a path from this village leads over the range into 
the Bring- pargana. 

IM KIN WAS—Lat. 33'’ 57'. Long. 75° 34'. Elev, 

A small village in the Maru Wardwan valley, containing about half a 
dozen houses, situated on the left hank of the river, about 4 miles north 
of Basman. ( Ilervey.) 

RIMDI—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 17,500.' 

A camping ground at the north-east base of the Marsemik La, which 
is crossed at 7 miles from Chagra, on the Obangchenmo route from 
Leh to Yarkand. The camp is at the junction of two streams, one of 
which flows north from the Marsemik pass, and the other comes in from 
the west, from some high snowy peaks. Fuel scarce. Water and grass 
plentiful. The grazing ground is occasionally visited by shepherds from 
the Paligong district. Kyang, shape, baral, and the wild yak are to he 
found oil the surrounding hills. ( Trotter — Johnson.) 
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RINGDUM—Lat. 34° O'. Long. 76° 25'. Elev. 

A monastery ou the light bank of the Siiru river, south-east of the 
Kungi La.’ 

RINGMANDU—Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 24'. Eiey. 

A village situated in the mountains forming the northern boundary of 
the Sbahahad valley. 

Itis inhabited by five families of Gujars and four blacksmiths. A little 
iron is mined in the neighbourhood, but it is said to be of inferior quality. 

R1RI—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 6'. Elev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, containing five houses, situated at the foot 
of the slope on the left bank of the Kamil, about 6 miles west of 
Shalurah. The fields, which are mostly of corn and other dry crops, extend 
for nearly 2 miles along the bank of the river, and are interspersed with 
numerous patches of scrub jungle and wild fruit trees. A stream flows 
into the Kamil through the western end of the village. There is a bridge 
over the Kamil between this village and Zuuarishi, a little higher up; near 
this spot the lacustrine deposit reaches the height of about 300 feet 
above the river, resting on the primeval rock through which it flows, 
and which in some places is cut down to the depth of GO or 40 feet 
[Montgomerie.) 

RISHIS— 

A sect who seem to bo peculiar to Kashmir; they do not marry, and in 
that particular resemble European monks more probably than any other 
of the Muhammadan ascetics. The Kashmiris affirm that the founder of 
the sect was a fakir named Khoja Awys, who lived at Kurun, a village of 
Yemen in Arabia, in the time of the Prophet; and they add that Muham¬ 
mad would never march there, saying that the odour of God came up from 
Yemen, because the holy Khoja Awys lived there with his mother whom 
he took care of. The Rishis do not eat meat, and originally were wan¬ 
derers in the jungle, living upon wild herbs, particularly one called toopuU 
hak. The lands and convent which belong to them were given to them 
originally by the Mogul emperors, since which time it is said that no real 
Rishi has existed in Kashmir. Akbar, when attempting to take Kashmir 
was three times defeated, it is said, by the Chak kings, in consequence of 
the prayers of the Rishis. Abul Fazl says that in the time of Akbar 
“ the most respectable people of this eountry are the Rishis, who, though 
they do not suffer themselves to be fettered with tvadilions, are doubtless 
true worshippers of God. They revile not any other sect, and ask nothing 
of any one. They plant the roads with fruit trees, to furnish the traveller 
with refreshment. They abstain from flesh, and have no intercourse with 
the other sex.” He adds, “ there are nearly two thousand of this sect in 
Kashmir.” 

This ouce-important class of Muhammadans are shorn now of much of 
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their influence and importance, and the few that are to be met with appear 
to be simply guardians of the tombs of some former canonised saints of 
their order. (Bates — Wakefield.) 

RISHNAGAR— Lat. 83° 39'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A small village surrounded by some fine chuuar trees, situated on a 
table-land on the left bank of the Veshau, about 6 miles south of Shu- 
pion. (Ince.) 

RISHP0R—Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev. 

A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the left hank of the 
Jhelam, abreast of the Salakoun island. 

RISHPlTRA— Lat. 33° 29'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shahabad valley, occupied by two families, it lies 
on the left bank of the Sandran river, just north of Ingrawara. 

The ascent of the Rahmur pass commences netr this village. 

RISHPtfRA—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 76° 24'. Elev. 

A hamlet inhabited by a family of zamfndavs lying on the path at the 
foot of the mountains on the west aide of the Kuthar pargana. Above it, 
shaded by some fine trees, is a ziarat, in which are preserved the hair and 
nails of Nur IKn Sahib of Chrar. Passers-by are solicited to give alms at 
this shrine. 

ROM— 

A caste of the Dards. See “ ShIn ” and “ Buokpa.” 

nnwrm t * f 35° 20'. T /74°46'. Elev. 

RONDU—Lat. ^ 35 o 50 / Long. | 75 o 26 / 

One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Skardu, comprising the narrow part of 
the Indus valley from near the western end of the Skardu plain to the 
ilarka of Haramosh. The name means the " district of defile,” and is 
descriptive "of the bed of the Indus, which is throughout Rondu a deep 
rocky gorge. The mean height of villages ib about 6,200 feet. 

On the north it is separated from the great Chogo Longma glacier by 
impassable mountains, and on the south from Astor by a lofty range 
passable in many places. 

According to Biddulph the inhabitants are divided as follows 


Sbln. 

Yaehkon, 

Dum. 

Balti. 

1 percent. 

12 percent. 

1*5 percent. 

85*5 percent. 


The usual Baltistan crops are grown. Fruit, especially apricot, vine, 
mulberry, and walunt, abounds. The pasturage at the beads of the valleys 
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is good. In the valleys, willows, two kinds of poplars, and a few plane 
trees are also found. On the higher ridges juniper and birch grow. Tiie 
Finns excelsus is met with in several places on the south side of the 
valley. 

The mountains contain much granite, which is in great mass just oppo¬ 
site Mendi. 

The ilarka station is Mendi 

Communications. —ToAstor (1) a road from Hilbu over the Ditchal pass. 

(2) „ Talubruk over the Talubruk 

pass. 

(3) „ Harpo over the Harpo pass. 

To Basha, a road from the Turmik valley by the Uautola. 

To Skardu, by the right bank, passable for baggage animals. 

by the left bank, not passable for baggage animals. 

To Haramosh by the right bank. 

To Hilbu by the left bank. 

From Tak to Turmik vid the Takla. 

There are rope bridges at Mendi and Sbuot. 

Hondo is a rajaship dependent on Skardu. Formerly the raja of Ilondu 
was tributary to the raja of Skardu, now he is only a pensioner, and Kondu 


is governed by a Thanadar under the orders of the Wazir of Skardu. 
The following is the genealogy of the chiefs with probable dates of 
succession 

Name. 

Probable date. 

AU Slier ........... 

1590 

Ahmad Kbtfn . . . . v- ♦ 

1620 

Alt Shitli ........... 

IfioO 

Daolat Sher . ........ 

3 680 

Asaddlla KhtSn .......... 

mo 

Muhammad All Khrfn ...... , 

1740 

Murad Khtfn .......... 

1770 

Abbas Bdg ........... 

1800 

Alt Khitn. 

1830 

Husen Kh&n .......... 

1860 

Abdulla (present r£ja) over <30 years old ..... 


Muhammad All Kh&n (eldest son, 19 years old, 3 oilier sons) 

. 


Military features ,—There is a fort at Mopa in the Tak valley, garri¬ 
soned generally by one company. 

There is a defensible government grain-store at Mendi with a garrison 
of ten men. 

Between Sbitrun and the Tak valley there is an old fort called 
Kustaba, well placed at a very bad part of the road. Here an invading 
force could easily be resisted. 
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Rondu is o£ importance, as through it lies the only winter road from 
Skardu to Gilgit. ( Cunningham — Thomson — Drew — Aylmer.') 


Resources. 


Village or Pergimnah, 

Houses. 

Horses. 

Horned 

cattle- 

Sheep and 
poats. 

Eemarks. 

Shitrtin Malupar 


3 


20 

200 


Title 


110 

20 

215 

1,700 

Baltfs. 

Gai ng4 • ♦ « 


30 


100 

300 

Brokpas. 

Ililbu 


30 


100 

300 

Ditto. 

Tftlo 


lit 


50 

200 

Baltin. 

Talubrok « , 


40 

20 

100 

400 

Brokpas. 

Harpo . . , . 


400 

18 

100 

500 

Balds. 

Vil&mik , . , 


60 

10 

200 

600 

Ditto. 

Thorse . . , 


30 

8 

60 

600 

Brokpas. 

Shuot . * 


40 


100 

250 

Baltis. 

ICoshmal . 


30 

2 

100 

150 

Ditto. 

Hengo . . 


22 


50 

200 

Brokpas. 

Mendi with G£u and 9kuio 

40 

io 

60 

300 


Tiriko , . 


20 


60 

150 

Baltfs. 

Listing . , 


20 

3 

100 

300 

Ditto. 

Twar 


100 

153 

300 

700 

Ditto. 

Byicha . 


20 

S 

50 

200 

Ditto. 

Turmik . . 

• 

210 

40 

1,000 

3,000 

Ditto. 



1,224 

161 

2,745 

9,050 



RONDU or MEN,DI—Lat. 35° 36'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 6,700'. 

A village which is the head-quarters of the district of Rondu in Baltistan, 
on the left bank of the river Indus. It is a strangely-situated place, occupy¬ 
ing little shelves, as it were, on the rocks. The Hengo ravine that comes 
down from the southern mountains is here narrowed up to a deep gully of 
30 feet iu width, with vertical rocky sides; along these cliffs the water, 
taken from higher up the ravine, is led in wooden troughs, Eupporled in 
one way or another as the people have been able to manage; on coming 
clear of the gully it is distributed in little channels throughout the village, 
of which the whole area is but small. 

On a separate, narrow, nearly isolated plateau is the rfija's old bouse, 
which is called the fort. It is a curious building made of layers of stone 
and wood, with corner pillars and doorways of a peculiar construction. 
Square slabs of wood, a few inches thick, are placed upright in pairs, one 
pair being surmounted by another at right angles, and so on alternately. 

The Raja now iuhabits a house at the end of the polo-ground. 

The best camping place is on or at one end of the polo-ground (250 
yards by 50 yards). 

Under the Thanadar there is a munshi, and attached to the raja are a 
wazir and another munshi. 
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There are four banias. Iuferior supplies procurable. Water abundant. 

There is a government defensible grain-store. 

The garrison generally consists of ten men. 

The river flows some hundreds of feet below the village, between per. 
pendicular rocks of gneiss; in a narrow part it is spanned by a rope bridge 
made of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve, with a fall iu 
it of some 80 feet. The approach to the bridge is over slippery 
rocks; the path to it is so narrow and difficult that one's steps have to be 
aided in many places by ladders. {Thomson — Drew — [Aylmer.) 

RONG—Lat. 34° 30.' Long. 77° 45.' Elev. 

A narrow defile crossed between Khardong village and the Shyok river, 
on the summer route from Leh by the Karakoram pass. The torrent 
flowing down it is crossed several times. (Trotter.) 

RONG— 

The Indus valley between Upshi and Mahiye. It is much narrowed in 
this portion, and the river flows between rocks, along which it is difficult 
to find a practicable path. (Drew.) 

RONl}— 

The moat honoured caste among the Dards. They rank next o the ruling 
family in every country in which they are found. The wazirs are generally 
chosen from among them. They exist iu small numbers in Nagar, Gilgit, 
Punial, and Yasfn,—that is to say, from 2 to C per cent, ot the population 
in these districts belonging to the Ronu caste. In Chitral, however, thore 
are said to he about three hundred families. In Nagar and Yasfn they call 
themselves Kara and Ilaraio, and in Chitr&l they call themselves Zandr£. 
Some exist in Wakhan, Shighnan, and Sar-i-Kul, where they are called 
Khaibar-khatar. They claim descent from an Arab family who once ruled 
in Masluj, but this is a mere tradition. In appearance they are generally 
taller than the other inhabitants of the country, with rather high cheek-bones 
and oval faces. They are able to give their daughters in marriage to the 
ruling families and to Saiads, and rulers of Dard States give their illegiti¬ 
mate daughters to Ronus. (Biddulph.) 

ROZLU—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

The name of a village situated on the west side of the Kbund valley, about 
7 miles west of Dur or Shahabad. 

Vigue states that at the village of Rozlu there is a spring whose waters 
rise when the snows are melting, and the communication from beneath is 
so rapid as to disturb the mud and sediment at the bottom of the pond, 
which is 12 or 14 yards across. Logs of wood that were lying quietly 
fastened down by the mud below, are now forced upwards to the surface, 
and being brought into contact by the eddies and whirlpools in which they 
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are floating:, are sometimes driven against each other, and so furiously, that 
the spectacle has given rise to the idea in the minds of the natives that the 
logs are animated, and moving under the influence of the itevis and spirits 
of the place. Prom the top of the ridge above the village a view may be 
obtained of another small valley called Bringhin-Lannor. ( Yigne .) 

RUDOK— 

A subdivision of the Chinese district of Navi Khorsam. It comprises the 
country immediately to the east of the 'Ladak districts of Tankse and 
Itupshu, and includes the eastern portion of the Pangong lake. (Cun¬ 
ningham .) 

RUKCHEN—Lat. 77° 55'. Long. 33° 20'. Elev. 15,000'. 

A camping ground on the route from K. 11 I 11 to Leh, situated at the north 
end of the Kiang plain, and west of the Tsokar lake. There is generally 
an encampment of shepherds here. {Drew — Moorercft.) 

RULANGCHU — vide “ Puca Stream.” 

RTIMCHU-Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 77° 42'. Elev. 

A small village on the left hank of the Gya rivulet, situated a little above 
Gya, Barley cultivated here. ( Moot-croft.) 

HU PAL— 

A considerable torrent coming down from the glaciers of Nanga Parbat 
and joiuing the Kamri Dara between Chugam and Gurikot. In summer 
the lower portion is unfordablfl, Just above its junction with the Kamri 
Dara it is spanned by a very fair bridge, 60 feet long by 4£ feet wide. 

This valley contains the following villages:— 

Tashina (fifteen houses); Clinrit (eighteen houses); Zaipura (seven 
houses) ; Choi (six houses). 

Routes lead up the Rupal valley to the Toslio (q.v.) and Mazeno (q.v.) 
passes. (Aylmer.) 

RUPRI—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 13,520'. 

The name of a pass over the Patijai range, at the south-west corner of 
Kashmir. It is only used by shepherds, who drive their flocks over tho 
pass to the grazing grounds on the northern side. 

The summit may probably bo reached in two marches from Budil, hut 
the path is said to le very difficult for laden coolies. The pass on the 
northern side is sloping and easy, and may be traversed by laden ponies ; 
the path follows the course of the Rupri stream for some distance, and 
then crosses the range to the west. 

The Rupri pasturage is situated on the north side of the pass, lat. 
33° 33', long. 74° 39'; there are several scattered shepherds’ huts on tho 
spot, which offers every advantage for encamping but fuel, which is scarce. 

(Allgood.) 

2 y 2 
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RUPSHU OE RUKCHU— 

The south-eastern district of Ladik, and one of the loftiest inhabited 
regions in the world. It is bounded on the north by Lad&k proper, on the 
east by the Tibetan districts of Chumurti and Rudok, on the south by 
Lahoul, Spltl, and the Tibetan district of Tso Tso, and on the west by 
Zansk&r. Its length from the Tagalang pass to the head of the Hanld 
river is 90 miles, and its mean breadth about 62 miles, which give 
an area of 5,500 square miles. The valleys have a mean elevation of 
16,000 feet. The climate is necessarily severe, and at the same time very dry. 
In summer tbe sun at mid-day is very powerful, but in the afternoon a biting 
wind generally springs up. 

Tbe snow limit is about 20,000 feet. Mountains above this height 
originate glaciers. Tbe surface of the hills is chiefly disintegrated rock, 
and that of the valleys earth or gravel. Vegetation is extremely scant, 
the only herbage for the flocks being found by the streams and a little on 
tbe hill-sides. There are a few houses and a monastery at Karzok, where 
also there is a little cultivation, tho crop of which is often doubtful. 

The inhabitants pay a revenue of R500 in cash and no taxes in kind. 
The people depend on their flocks for a living. The population is not 
over five hundred, and, with the exception of tho Karzok villagers, consists 
wholly of champdi, nomadic Tibetan shepherds. Their tents are of a 
black hair-cloth, there being about one hundred in the whole district, one 
per family. These are divided into two camps, which separate in summer, 
but re-unite in winter. The sheep and goats are very numerous, and there 
are also about five hundred head of yak. 

They are all, with tho exception of the shawl-goat, used in carrying 
loads. Borax and salt are taken from Puga and the salt-lake district into 
Kulu and Laboul, and also into Gar in Chinese Tibet, and exchanged for 
grain, &c. All the farinaceous food consumed in the country is imported 
chiefly from Kulu and Lahoul. 

There are two kinds of goat, the larger kind used in carrying loads, 
and the shawl-goat. Tbe latter are the most numerous. The patAm taken 
from them is sent on to he picked at L£h, and thence exported to Kash¬ 
mir. 

Fuel here is the dung of cattle and wild asses, also furze, of which 
there is a fair quantity; water is sometimes to be had in any quantity, 
sometimes it is scarce. 

Two of the valleys of Rupshu are the Tsomorari and tbe Pangpo- 
luroha; they are separated from one another by the ridge of the Korsok 
Tso, composed of granitoid rocks of gneiss and schist. From a military 
poiut of view, the principal features of this tract of country are— 

Scarcity of supplies. 

Occasional scarcity of water. 

Difficulty of going over the passes owing to their great elevation. 
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Communications otherwise good and passable by laden baggage 
animals. 

Accessibility of tbe mountains, which makes the turning of any posi¬ 
tion generally a matter of great ease. (Godtoin-Auslen—Cunningham 
— Brew — GirdUttone — Manifold — Aglmtr.) 

RUPSHU RIVER —Tide “ Paea River." 

RUSSU—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machihama pargaua, lying to the north of the road 
between Srinagar and Makahama. 

It contains six houses, inhabited by zemindars, and is surrounded by 
rice-fields. 
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SABARA PASS—Lat. 33° 23'. Long. 78° O'. Kiev. 17,247'. 

Between Tsokar lake and the Indus. (Reynolds.) 

SABOR—Lat. 33° 36'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 

A village in the Kotli district, about 7 miles north of that town, on the 
road to Punch. It contains only live houses, and is included in the same 
assessment with the neighbouring village of Matelli. The village lies 
above the road ; by the path is a spring, yielding a small supply of water. 

SABU—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 77° 41'. Elev. 14,000'. 

The first march from Leh (about 6 miles) on the Digar pass route to 
Yarkhand. The village lies east of Leh, situated in a small valley south¬ 
west of the Digar La and consists of several small hamlets. The Helds arc 
laid out in terraces sloping down towards the Indus. Crops flourishing, and 
a few trees. ( MoorcroJ'l — Montgomerie.) 

SACHKACII—Lat. 34°7'. Long. 75° 32'. Elcv.15,031'. 

The name of a lofty mountain situated at the north-eastern extremity of the 
Lidar valley. The pilgrims on their way to the sacred cave of Amrnatli go 
by a pass to the north-east of this mountain, returning by the pass to the 
north-west. ( Montgomerie .) 

SADPtfRA—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 73° 50 ; . Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the side of the mountain south¬ 
west of Baran, above the right bank of the Kishan Gangs. 

It is inhabited by six families of Gujars and Puharfs, and produces a 
little corn. 

SADtlRA on CIIODRA—Lat. 33°57'. Long. 74° 50.' Elev. 

A large ruined village situated on the right bauk of the Dudh Ganga river, 
some miles south of Srinagar. 

The inhabitants of the valley of Kashmir believe this village to have 
been the birth-place of Nur Julian Bogam, the renowned consort of the 
Emperor Jahangir. They assert that she was the daughter of the mulik of 
Chodra, and some ruins in the neighbourhood of the village are pointed out 
as those of a house that once belonged to her. (Vigne.) 

SAPANAGAR—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 4'. Elev, 

A village in the Zainpur pargann, of which it is the tahsil station ; it, is 
situated near the north-east end of the plateau, and is sometimes made the 
half-way halting-place between Slmpion and Islamabad. Yigne describes 
it as a miserable hamlet standing in the middle of the plain, and embosomed 
in an almost treeless ravine. lie saw fish caught by the hand in a stream 
that runs through it, so narrow that a good hunter would clear it in some 
places. 

The village was then the property of Khoja Muhammad Shah Saliih, one 
of the principal Muhammadans in Kashmir. 
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SAFAPtfR—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small village situated on tlie north bank of the Manas Bal lake, where 
the Emperor Akbar had a garden. ( Moorcroft .) 

SAFAPtJR—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 10,309'. 

The name of a mountain situated between the end of the Sind valley and 
the Wular lake, at the extremity of the range which trends in a south¬ 
westerly direction from Ilaramuk. 

The variation of the compass of the survey station at the summit of this 
hill appeared to be about 74° west, altering towards evening to 5° 20' west. 
( Montgomerie.) 

SAlIIB A BAD —See “ Aciubal." 

SAHtJ— 

A general name for the Sudan and other high castes amongst the Chibhalis. 
(Brew.) 

SAI—Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A valley in the Gilgit province which drains to the Indus at the fort of 
Sai. The Sai or Barbunai uadi rises in the mountains due south of Gilgit 
fort. It flows in an easterly direction as far as the Nildhar hill; where it 
turns south, aud flows for about 13 miles in a narrow and fertile valley 
to the Indus. 

It is hemmed in by rocky arid hills, but in places opens out and forms 
fertile, cultivated tracts of ground, each such tract being occupied by a 
village. The villages are collections of hovels, built of boulders and mud, with 
flat roofs, and surrounded by groves of apricot and mulberry. Figs and 
vine are also plentiful; not more than eighty or one hundred houses in the 
whole valley, 

Between the Nildhar hill and Sai are the following small villages and 
hamlets: Jagot, Shimrot, Sabil, Chakarkot, Shaot, Jaglot, Damot, Manot, 
Darot. The road to Gilgit lies up this valley as far as Chakarkot, aud then 
crosses the watershed. It is fairly good. The old road by Jngot aud the 
Nildhar hill is no longer used. It forms one of the ilakas of Gilgit 
district. ( Barrow — Aylmer.) 

SAI—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 4,630'. 

A fort on the right hank of the Indus opposite Bunji, and about 5 or 6 
miles below the junction of the Gilgit and Indus rivers. It stands at the 
mouth of a narrow but fertile valley, up which runs the road to Gilgit. 
There is a ferry across the Indus at Sai. (See “ Bunji)" Sai fori is situ¬ 
ated in a desolate, saudy plain, about 200 feet above the Indus, aud 
commanding the ferry. 

Its garrison consists of about fifty irregulars. On the opposite bank is 
an isolated tower, with a garrison of twelve men. The men are all armed 
with matchlocks, badly clothed, and nearly starved. The fort is almost 
in ruins. When the Sai river is low, a very sharp look-out has to he 
kept. ( Barrow — Biddulpk — Aylmer.) 
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SAICHAR GHAINRI— Elev. 11,700', lower end. 

A large glacier at the source of the Nubra river. 

General Strachey, in the beginning of October, found the river issuing 
from it full formed, being 50 yards wide with on extreme depth of 14 
feet and very rapid. The glacier entirely occupied the head of the 
valley, rendering it impassable. Its breadth at its lower end was about three 
quarters of a mile, and its length was such that after ascending perhaps 2 
miles he was unable to see the head of either of the two branches into 
which it is divided, 4 or 5 miles above the lower end. The thickness 
of the ice seemed at least 200 feet. Wild juniper trees grow all about 
the hill-sides along its lower part. It is remarkable for the extreme 
flatness of its level, and for the absence of moraine. The upper part is 
much crevassed. (//. Strachey.) 

SAIDABAD SARAl—Lat. 33° 5'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A very small village situated on the bank of the Bhimbar Nadi, about 
15 miles north-east of Bhimbar and 12 miles south-west of Nao- 
shera, on the road leading towards Kashmir by the Pir Panjal pass. It lies 
in the centre of a richly-cultivated plain, which is only a few miles broad, 
and surrounded by low and thickly-wooded hills; the SamSni Sarai, a very 
fine old building, in a fair state of preservation, is situated about a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east. Jnst beyond the village, and near the ruins 
of a very dilapidated sarai, there is a travellers’ bungalow, a good stone build¬ 
ing, raised'about 3 feet above the ground. 

The sarai, near the village of Samfini, is the finest example of all 
the royal sarais, It has three divisions. The great court is entered by the 
chief gateway. On all sides of the quadrangle are small arched or vaulted 
rooms, and in the middle of the south side is a set of three larger rooms 
on a higher level. These are now unroofed. Prom these a small passage 
leads into a corresponding set of rooms which, with a terrace in front of 
them, look on the second courtyard. This quadrangle has no cells round it : 
the wall is plastered smooth inside. A third courtyard, not communicating 
with the other, has along each side of it a row of double cells. The sarai is 
massively built, and the vaulting has stood well. The third court is still 
used by travellers, but the two larger ones are empty, and the ground has 
been brought under the plough. 

There is ample space for encamping. Forage is plentiful, and water from 
both well and stream ; but supplies are scarce. 

The road to Kotli branches off from the Bhimbar and Pir Panjal route, 
just before reaching Saidabad Sarai. ( Allgood — Lice — Drew.) 

SAIGAT—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

Saigat, or “ the Leopard’s Leap," is situated on the right bank of the 
Chandra Blniga, where the road between Doda and Kishtvrar crosses the 
river by a suspension bridge. 
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Kisbtwar ia 7 miles distant in a straight line, but the path is a very 
severe one, and preserves an average elevation of 1,000 or 1,500 feet 
above the river; the town consequently cannot be reached in one day 
from the bridge. 

When Yigne travelled between Doda and Kishtwar, there was at this 
place a permanent bridge which he thus describes : “A lever bridge of the 
boldest conformation, and remarkably well built, has been thrown across 
the rocky chasm which forms the bed of the Chenab at this place. The 
river, about 70 yards in width, appears to have worn its way through 
two perpendicular walls of gneiss for a depth of about 60 feet, and the 
bridge is supported on fourteen levers projecting on either side, the upper¬ 
most of the tier stretching out to a quarter of the whole distance. The whole 
is of deodar, and the centre is composed of two huge timbers, whose ends 
rest upon the levers, which are merely retained in their places by an im¬ 
mense weight of broken rock. It bent considerably under the weight of 
a few baggage carriers. 

“It was constructed in 1836 by order of Gulab Singh of Jamu, three 
hundred men being employed upon it, and the produce of their efforts twice 
went to'immortal smash'in the torrent; but I think the present bridge 
will long remain to attest the skill and perseverance of its architect." 
{Vigne.) 

SAIMPTJR—Lat. 34° Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Pam pur and 
Srinagar. Saffron cultivation extends from the neighbourhood of this 
village as far as Tatapur. 

SAtR- 

A Hindu festival, celebrated at Jamu, &c.; it is held in the autumn and 
lasts for several days. {Drew.) 

SA1RA—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74° T. Elev. 

A village in the rajaship of Punch on the left bank of the Punch river. 

The tank-water here is very bad, but better is obtainable at a short distance, 

(Saward.) 

SAJUN—Lat 33° 19'. Long. 79° 5'. Elev. 20,021'. 

A lofty peak and trigonometrical station in the Kailas range, situated cast 
of the Tsaka La and south of the I'angoor Tso, on the boundary of 
Ladak and Rudok territory. {Brew.) 

SAKA LA. Vide “Tsaka La." 

SAK ALU—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the river, on the path between 
Punch and Mandi, about 11 miles north-east ctf the former place and 
1 mile south-west of the latter. 
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The houses, about twenty in number, are scattered through the rice- 
fields; this village is inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans. 

SAKMAL—Lat. 35° O'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A small valley and village (three or four houses) in the Kamri valley, 
Astor. Up this valley a path leads to the Kishan Gauga via the Fulwein 
valley. f lhe pass is said to be difficult and steep. [Aylmer) 

SAKTI—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 13,500'. 

A large village at head of the Chimray valley passed on the Chaugchenmo 
route, about 4i miles above Chimray. It contains one hundred and fifty, 
houses. It is situated at the junction of two streams; up the western one a 
road leads over the Waris pass to the village of Tainyar (Tayai) and thence 
to Nubra, The road to Zingral camp (3J miles) leads up the stream which 
runs down south-west from the Changla pass. The Chimray valley from 
Sakti to the Indus is well cultivated in a succession of terraces. Ascent 
between Sakti and Zingral very steep, being the best part of the ascent to 
the Changla pass. 

On the 31st October, on commencing the ascent of the Changla, snow 
was met with at a mile and a half above the village., ( Moorcrofl — 
Johnson — Aylmer .) 

SALAMI!AD—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Dachin district, situated above the right bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles north-east of Gingl. 

A great deal of tobacco is grown about this village. [Montgomerie) 

SALAR—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 74° 61'. Elev. 

A fort in Rfasf district, in Jarau, on the left bank of the Chenab. It contains 
one hundred and five meu and twenty-five guns, and is very strong : all the 
treasure of Gulab Siugh was buried here. (Drew — llcrvey.) 

SALISKOT on CKALISKOT—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 76° 5'. Elev. 

A village said to contain sixty houses in the Kartze division of the Driis 
ilarka (Baltistan). It lies on the left bank of the Surn river, some 20 miles 
above Kargil fort. The villages of Trispona and Gond are included in it. 
Among the inhabitants there is a blacksmith. (Aylmer) 

SALKALLA—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
almost opposite Sharkot. 

It is surrounded by a long stretch of rice cultivation by the bank of the 
river. The inhabitants number sixteen families of Muhammadan zamfudars, 
a carpenter, and a mulla. Habf-bula, the present lambardar, is said to be a 
nephew of Slier Ahmad, ex raja of Karnao, There is a masjid in the 
village and the shrine of the Char Yar, or four companions of Muhammad. 

SALTORO— 

A river in Baltistan, rising in about lat. 35° 10', long. 77°, and joining 
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the Ilusbe river (which joins the Sliyok opposite to Kbapalu) after a course 
of about 37 miles. It is joined by a considerable stream from the north— 
the Kondus river. After the junction with the Hut.be, it is sometimes 
called the Machalu river, from a village on the left bank. There is hardly 
any record of an exploration along its upper portion, but Godwin Austen 
calls it a large river, and Vigne says the valley contains several 
villages. Thomson says it is probably as large as the Nubra river. Near 
its junction with the Shyok it runs through a very open and wide 
gravelly plain, whose appearance is very similar to that of Nubra. The 
river here divides into numerous branches, which separate to a considerable 
distance from one another, and ramify very irregularly. ( Thomson — Vigne — 
Godwin-Austen.) 

SAMAN—Lat. 32° 33'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village situated on the top of the ridge above the right bank of the Chif 
stream, about 5 miles north of Basaoli, on the road towards Badrawar. 

The houses are much scattered ; the most northerly section of the 
village is called Jasrota. The inhabitants are mostly Hindus, and are all 
engaged iu the cultivation of the soil. 

SAMANl—Lat. 33° 0'. Long. 71° 10'. Elev. 

A village in the Naoshcra district, in Jamu. There is an old temple here 
much ruined, but still showing traces of fluted columns and trefoil arches : it 
is of the same architecture as the temples of Babur. At the time it was 
built the people of these parts were doubtless still Hindu; perhaps, indeed, 
it dates from a time earlier than the beginning even of Muhammadanism. 

( Drew.) 

SAMATWARI—Lat. 31° 20'. Long. 74° O'. Kiev. 

A village in the Uttar pargana, situated above the left bank of the Kamil, 
about a mile west of the Shalurah fort. It contains a few trees, and is 
surrounded by extensive rice-fields. 

The inhabitants uumher thirteen families of Muhammadan zamhidars 
and five pandits. The river is fordable between this village and Champura, 
lying on the opposite bank. 

SAMBA—Lat. 32° 31'. Long. 75° 11'. Elev. 

A small town iu the I’rovince of Jamu, situated on the left bank of the 
Basantha river, about 20 miles south-east of Jamu, and two marches 
(about 24 miles) north-west of Jasrota. Half a mile from the town 
is a palace which belonged to Suehet Singh, Guliib Singh’s brother. 
The deobasa tree grows on the mountains not far from Samba ; the bark, 
which is used by tire Indiau women to redden their gums, is collected and 
carried into Persia and Multan, where it obtains a ready sale. Samba is 
the head-quarters of the tehsil of the same name, of the zilla Sherkliau. 
The tehsil now includes the subdivision of Ramgarh. (IJiigd — Wingate.) 
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SAMGAN— 

A stream which joins the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, nearly opposite 
Sharidi. Its source is a lake about half a mile long by one-fourth mile broad, 
lying just beneath the Kamakdori pass. Lat. 35° 3', long. 74° 15', elev, 
13,000 feet, approx. The first 5 miles the valley is open; grassy slopes; 
no trees. Below this it contracts ; the side slopes are generally very steep 
and well covered with pine forest and jungle. Its tributaries are—the 
Bundar, up which goes the road to Buner vid the Bundar pass; tho 
Gamot; the Nur. In summer below its junction with the Bundar it is 
unfordable, but is bridged every 2 or 3 miles. The road up the valley is 
very bad in places, and quite unfitted for baggage animals. The bridges 
are good. 

The following passes lead into the Samgan valley 
Kamakdori (q.v .)—Prom Chilas. 

Hular or Holnar (q.v.)— From Khel Data, and in connection with the 
Barai pass. 

Bundar (q.v .)—To Buner. 

It contains the following villages, which are much scattered 
Gamot (three houses); Bagru (three houses); Samgan (five houses); 
Surgond ( twenty houses) ; Mitawaliseri (two houses). 

There are said to be 200 bead of cattle and 2,000 sheep and goats. 
Ghi is exported. The crops are makhai (a good quantity) and chena (a 
little). 

The inhabitants come from Hazara. They seem on good terms with 
the Chilasis, whose flocks are allowed to feed in the valley. {Aylmer.) 

SAMLA—Lat. 34° 25.' Long. 74° 46/ Elev. 

A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Erin stream. Below this village the .stream is practicable, and is frequently 
bridged. [Montgomerie.) 

SANACHA-Lat. 34° 39/ Long. 76° 26/ Elev. 

A village in Baltistan, on the left bank of the Indus, which here flows in a 
narrow, rock-bound gorge. With the village of Darcbik it coutains 
twenty-five houses. It belongs to the ilaka of Kargil, and is inhabited by 
Brokpas. (Drew — Aylmer.) 

SANAPIND—Lat, 34° 42'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 10,600', approx. 

A pass on the road from the village and fort of Sharidi in tho Kishan Ganga 
valley to Kroras and the Lolab. It lies at the head of the Kachil valley. 
It is a very easy pass, neither ascent or descent are steep, and the path is 
very fair. Water and fuel abound. 

It is quite passable for laden animals. (Aylmer.) 

SANDAR—Lat. 32° 33/ Long. 75° 54/ Elev. 

A village in the district of Jamu, on a table-land opposite Sandai (in 
Chamba territory), about 5 toe north-east of Basaoli. It consists of about 
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forty houses, scattered over a well-cultivated plain, with shade and water; 
the inhabitants are Jat Hindds, and are all zamfndars. The sides of the table¬ 
land, which are very precipitous, rise 200 or 800 feet from the bed 
of the river, and are covered with jungle. The river is fordable, except 
when the snows are melting, and there is an excellent road from 
Sandar to Dalhousie and to Chamba. 

SANDIGAM—Lat. 84° 28.' Long. 74° 28/ Elev. 

A village situated on the south-west side of the Lolab valley. There is a 
path from this village over the mountains to Kondi, in the Uttar pargana, 
from which there is a branch to Keigham ; they are both good roads and 
quite passable for laden ponies. The journey is about five hours' easy 
walking. { Montgomerie .) 

SANDOK—Lat. 34° 82/ Long. 73° 53/ Elev. 

A hamlet in Lower Drawar, situated on the slopes of the mountains above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south of Darhal. 

It is inhabited by three families of Saiads and one of Grijars, There 
are a few shady trees about the place, and among them a chunar. 

sAndran— 

This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelum, rises on the mountains 
in the neighbourhood of the Nandmarg pass, at the south-eastern extremity 
of Kashmir, and flows in a north-westerly direction through the ShahabAd 
valley, forming a junction with the united waters of the Bring and Arpafc 
rivers at the village of Harnag, lat. 33° 44', long. 75° 10', just west of 
the town of Islamabad. 

During the melting of the snows it is a vast torrent, but the natives say 
that in winter its channel completely dries from between the villages of 
Kut and Tamman as far as the confluence of the stream which flows from 
the Vernag spring; it is likewise further augmented by the waters of the 
Vettarittar N%, 

The bed of the river is generally very broad, it consequently has not 
much depth, and may usually be forded; it is also crossed by numerous 
temporary bridges. 

SANGA— 

A kind of bridge. Vide “ Sind River.” 

SANGAM—Lat, 33° 00/ Long. 75° 7/ Elev. 

The name of a gh&t and ferry situated on the right hank of the Jhelum, 
opposite the village of Khodawain and the confluence of the Saddaraj 
nala, through which the combined waters of the Vesbau and Rembiara 
river joins the Jhelum. 

An extensive traffic is carried on at this ghat. ( Montgomerie .) 

SANGAM—Lat. 80° 51'. Long. 75° 47'. Elev. 

The name of a small plain and pasturage situated at the north-west end of 
the Zagnai valley. 
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It is said to he distant six kos from the village of Mangil, on the east 
side of the Mam Wardwan valley ; the path follows the course of the Maugil 
stream. 

SANGO-SAR—Lat. 35° 20'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 10,500', approx. 
About 5 miles above Astor, on the right hand side of a glacier, is the 
Sangosar lake, half a mile long by a quarter broad. A mile and a half 
below this there is a splendid camping- ground in the open glades of a 
deodar forest, where a large force might easily but itself. Water and fire¬ 
wood are abundant. There is also a little forage. The road up to it is 
fairly good for laden animals. (Barrow.) 

SANGOT—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 73“ 48'. Elcv. 

A largo village in Naoshora, about 2 miles south of Mirpnr, on the road 
to the Gatiala ferry; it contains about seventy houses in all, distributed 
into ihirteen mahallas or districts; there are three raasjids in the village. 
Only dry crops are grown in the neighbourhood, there being a scarcity of 
water. 

SANGRA—Lat. 34° 13'. Long. 76° 2'. Elcv. 

A village said to contain twenty-five houses in the Kartzo division of the 
Dras ilarka (Baltistan), It lies on the right bank ofjthe Sum river. (Aylmer.) 

SANGRI GALI—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 73° 30'. Elev. 

The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed 
between the Kanora and Kislian Ganga rivers. 

It lies almost due north of the small town of Kuri, and is crossed by a 
path from that place leading towards the village of Grfnul. 

SANG SAFlD— 

The name of the stream which forms the source of the Dudh Ganga river. 

It rises on the Panjal range to the north of the Cliitta Pani pass, and 
flows through thick forests and undulating grassy downs, debouching into 
the plains of Kashmir through a deep ravine to the south of ClirSr. (Vignc — 
Allgood.) 

SANGTHA—Lat. 33° 20'. Long. 77° 4-0'. Elcv. 

A camping ground ou the left bank of the Zara river, a little above its 
junction with the Samgal river. 

SANI—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 77°. Elev. 11,560'. 

A village in the Zanskar district, passed on the route from Kishtwar 
via Umasi La to Leh. It lies to the east of Markim, on the right bank of a 
tributary of tlie Zanskar river. Cultivation and pasture on river bank. 

A rope bridge leads across to Tuugring village on tbo opposite bank, 
(Drew.) 

SANKU or SANKHO—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A village in the Kbartze district, on the left bank of the Suru river, at its 
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junction with the Nakpo-Chu. It is a halting-place on the route from 
Kishtwfir to Leh (via Kargil)j and lies Id miles helow Suru. The 
mountains surrounding it were at the end o£ June tipped with snow. Culti¬ 
vation here. Supplies and sheep procurable. It is said to contain forty 
h ouses, ( Moorcroft—Ay Imer.) 

SANSAR—Lat. 33° 31'. Long. 73° *7'. Elev. 

A village in the Naoshera district ou the Jhelara-Srinagar route. Water 
plentiful. 

SAOGAM— Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A large village containing some good houses, but in a most ruinous condi¬ 
tion. It is situated on the left bank of the stream, which flows down from 
the Bringhin-Latinor valley, and is distant about 10 miles south of Islam¬ 
abad, and 4' miles north of the Khund valley. 

The elevated land on the east of it is the ftarewa of Byhama, on the 
summit of which is a canal formed for the purpose of irrigation. ( Viyne .) 

SAOGAM—Lat. 83° 41'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

The name of a village situated in a beautiful, well-watered, and well- 
wooded glen, which opens into the east side of the Kuthar pargana. It 
contains a masjid and fifteen houses, twelve of which are inhabited by 
Kashmiri zamindars and three by Gujars. Rice is cultivated about the 
village, and supplies and coolies may ho procured. 

Saogam lies on the path leading towards the Maru Wardwan valley by 
the Chur Nag. 

SAOGUND—Lat.-33° 31'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village lying to the south of the Shahabad valley, on the right hank of 
the Ha Inn stream, which is crossed by a rough bridge. 

It is inhabited by nine families of zamindars and a Saiad, 

SARAIBt/N—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 75° 10'. ' Elev. 

The name of the lofty range of mountains situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the Tral valley, above the village of Narastan. 

SARAl SIIAH JI MARG—Lat. 38° 49'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

An old eariii, situated on the high road between Shupion and Srinagar, 
being the first of the two that intervene between those places. It was pro¬ 
bably built by Akbar. At no great distance is a place where two or 
three large stones, a few feet high, are standing like those of Stonehenge. 

( Vigm .) 

SARANA—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 

A village in Badrawar, situated about 3 miles north-west of that town, 
above the path leading towards Doda. 

It is inhabited by a mixed population of Hindu and Muhammadan 
zamindars, including one blacksmith. 

SARCIIU CAMP —Tide “ Lingti." 
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SARCHU or SERCIIU RIVER, t.e., “ Yellow River”— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river. Rises north of the Bara-Lacha pass, and 
flowing duo north through the Lingti plains, joins the Lingti and Yunam 
streams at Sarchu (or Lingti) camp. The upper part of its course is in 
Lahoul territory. There is a wooden bridge near the camping ground. 

( Cunningham — Cayley.) 

SAREMOZEBALA— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miruj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises that portion of the valley which is traversed by 
the Jhelam below Rij Bebara, which is the tahsil station. 

This pargana was formed by Dfwan Todamul subsequent to his original 
distribution of the valley into thirty-three parganas. 

saremozapaIn— 

The name of a pargana which is included in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj 
division of Kashmir; it comprises that portion of the valley which is 
traversed by the Jbelum before it enters the Wular lake. 

The tahsil station is at Sombal. This pargana was formed by Diwan 
Todamul subsequent to his original distribution of the valley into thirty- 
three parganas. 

SAR-I-HAUZ-I-KHOJA FATEH on SARTANG— 

Lat. 35°. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 15,500'. 

A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram, passed half¬ 
way between Tutiyalak and Braugsa Baser, and at the foot of the Sascr 
pass. ( Bellew.) 

SAROlN SAR—Lat. 32° 48'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 1,825'. 

A small lake in Jamu ; it is passed on the way from Jamu to Ramnagar. 
It may be 6aid to cover a kind of platform, from which, on two sides, the 
ground falls rather steeply, while on the other sides are low hills. The lake 
is about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. Its depth does not 
appear to be great; its margins for a considerable distance being very 
shallow, and producing an abundance of reeds and water plants. Mango 
trees aud palms adorn its banks, while the sandstone hills round are partly 
clothed with brushwood and shaded, though lightly, with the bright loose 
foliage of the long-leafed pine. {Drew — Thomson.) 

SARSANGAR—Lat. 34° 55'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 13,800'. 

A pass between the valley of the Shingo river and the plains of Deosai, 
on the Srinsgar-Skardu route. There is a short, steep ascent from the 
Shingo valley to the summit. On the far side of the pass, after a descent 
of only a few feet, one comes on a lake occupying the base of the defile. 
The lake is half or three quarters of a mile long and a quarter wide, evi¬ 
dently of glacial formation. It is closed in by an old moraine. Immediately 
beyond, at a lower level by some 150 feet, is a second lake of about the same 
dimensions. This also is dammed by a moraiuc. (Drew.) 
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SARTANGAL-Lat. 32° 57'. Long. 75° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated at the southern extremity of the Badrawar valley, about 
2 miles south of that town. 

It lies on a flat sloping spur above the right bank of the Haluni stream, 
and is surrounded by extensive cultivation. Below the village are the 
remains of a stone bridge, which is said to have fallen about twelve years 
ago and has not been replaced ; foot-passengers can still cross the stream 
by a series of planks and trunks of trees, but cattle must be Bent round by 
the Monda bridge, which lies about half a mile to the north-east. The 
population numbers ten families, of whom four are Muhammadan black¬ 
smiths and six low-caste Hindus. At this village the roads from Badrawar 
towards Chamba by the Padri pass, and towards Basaoli by the Chatardhar 
pass, separate. 

SASAWAU—Lat. 33° 18'. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated on the high ground, some distance from the 
left bank of the Punch Tdi river, a few miles east of Chaomuk. 

It contains thirteen houses inhabited by zamindars. 

SASER PASS or SARSIL—Lat. 77° 40'. Long. 35° 5', Elev. 17,820'. 

Ou the mountain ridge between the Nubia and Shyok rivers. Is crossed 
on the summer route by the Karakoram, between Sartang camp (above 
described) and Brangsa Saser,and is "a very difficult pass.” Yaks should 
be used. The pass is not used during the winter months, as neither fuel 
nor grass is obtainable, and a fall of snow might prevent a traveller 
from going either forward or backward, and Le would thus stand a good 
chance of being buried in the snow, or frozen to death. From Sartang 
onwards the path winds amidst sharp rocks and moraine banks under the 
shadow of an impending glacier, and then passing into a narrow groove 
between the wall of a vast glacier on oue side and the sharp gneiss rocks 
strewing the base of the hill on the other, slopes down to a spot where the 
glacier presents a huge split, which is occupied by a small pool thickly 
frozen over (October 8th). This spot appears to be the watershed of the 
defile, for the end of the glacier, which here for 6 miles fills its hollow 
slopes away from either side of the split. Beyond this the path rises on the 
top of the glacier itself, and for three miles or so leads over its surface, 
the passage in this part is always hazardous, owing to the fissures and 
crevasses in the ice being more or less covered with snow. Beyond the 
glacier descend the bank of a moraine and pass beyond the snow on to the 
firm slope of the hill, which leads down the gully to Brangsa Saser. The 
path is easily discoverable, being strewn over its whole length with the 
skeletons of beasts of burden. (Bellew — Trotter .) 

SASER POLU— Fide “Brangsa Saser." 

SASlL—Lat. 35° 51'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

The ilarka station of the Haramosh district. It is situated on the right 
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bank of the Indue. It contains fire or six families, besides a mnnsbi and 
garrison of one havildar and eight sepoys, who live in a double-storied, 
rectangular, loopholed blockhouse, overlooking the twig rope suspension 
bridge which spans the river here. This bridge is not well looked alter, and 
is generally daugerous. Camping ground small. A few supplies. (Aylmer.) 
SASPUL— 

A kardari or collectorate of the Province of Lad&k. It contains the following 
villages : Saspu), Saspocbd, Likar, Alchi, and Taruche. 

Cash revenue exceeds S2,0U0 a year, besides taxes in kind. In some 
parte a double crop is produced ; the second, however, consisting only of 
inferior grain. Alchi, Saspul and Likar each contains about seveuty or 
eighty houses. (Aylmer.) 

SASPUL—Lat. 84° 16'. Long. 77° 18'. Elev. 

A large village on the right bank of the Indus, about 30 miles below Leh. 
It is passed on the route from Kashmir to L6h between Snurla and Basgo, 
on the lower road which leads from Snurla along the right bank of the Indus. 
At the end of June the river here was about 100 yards wido and unford- 
able. The village is celebiated for its apricots. There is a reBt-house, also 
about seventy villagers’ houses ; supplies are procurable, water plentiful, and 
there is a fair camping ground. A mile and a half below Saspul, the Indus 
is crossed by a shaky bridge. (Drew — lioorcrojt — Rameay — Aylmer.) 

SATANI— 

The name of a stream which rises in the mountains on the north side of the 
Tilail valley, and flows into the Kishan Gnnga, lat. 34°. 86', long. 75° 1'. 

The path leading towards Drfis crosses it by a bridge at the village of 
Purfina Tilail, just above its junction with the Kishan Ganga; it is also 
fordable. 

SATHKA—Lat. 3d° 46'. Long. 74° 16'. Elev. 

This village is situated on the slope of the bill just above the path from 
Punch to Mandi, about 8 miles from the former place. 

It coutains fifteen houses, half of the inhabitants being Hindus aDd 
half Muhammadans. 

Rice and dry crops are both grown in this village, and a very fine variety 
of pear; the lueciousncss of the fruit is said to be produced by irrigating 
the young trees with milk ! 

6ATJ os TOATI—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 77° 48'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A village in the Nubrfi district, situated on the right bank of the Sbyok, 
about 11 miles above the junction of the Nubrfi river. It is passed on the 
summer route by the Karakoram between Khardong and Tirit. 

In summer the Shyok near here is crossed in boats, and is a large and 
rapid river. Baggage animals are made to swim across. In winter it is 
fordable, but at the beginning of October the water was up to the saddle-flaps. 

There are two routes from here to L6h 
(1) Across Sbyok and vid Khardong pass. 
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(2) Up river bank some way, then across the Shyok to Digar village 
and over Digar La to L^h. This is the easier of the two 
routes, but it is longer and is not used when the Khar- 
doDg pass is open. ( Trotter — Btllew—Ramtaj.) 

SATKHOL— 

The name of a stream which rises in seven ravines in the Dudhi slopes on 
the north side of Satkoji, a mountain in the Shamshabari range; it joins 
the Bangas stream, one of the sources of the Kamil, lat. 34° 26', long. 
74° 2'. (Montgomerie.) 

SATPARA— Lat. 35° 15'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A parg&na in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistin). It includes the Sitpur 
valley, and contains seventy-one houses. (Jj/lmer.) 

SATPOR—Lat. 85° 6'. Long. <5° 85'. Elev. 12,000', approx. 

Jn Baltistan, a defile by which the route from Deosai passes into the val¬ 
ley of Skardu on its south side. At the southern entrance of the pass is 
a lake nearly 2 miles long and about a mile wide, and on the eastern 
side of this the path runs along the base of a steep mountain, so that 
an invading force would be exposed to certain loss by rocks rolled down 
the declivity. The elevation of the pass is probably about 12,U00 feet. 
( Vigne.) 

SATPUR TSO—Lat. 35° 14’. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A lake in BaltisUn. It occupies the entire width of the Satpur pass, 
being 1} miles in length and nearly a mile in width. A little island, 
covered with willows, rises from the water near the embouchure of 
the stream that flows from it, by the damming up of which, in faot, 
the lake appears to have been formed. ( Vigne.) 

SATTI—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A hamlet in Gurais, situated on tue right bank of the Kishan Gangs 
about half a mile north-west of Thaobut. It contains a masjid, zftrat, 
and seven houses. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of 'I haobut assist in the 
cultivation of the arable lands around this hamlet, which are rather exten¬ 
sive. The Kishan Gangs used to be bridged at this spot, but the bridge 
having been repeatedly carried away by the floods, it has not been replaced. 

SATURA—Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A large village lying towards the northern extremity of the Wullar parg£na, 
at the junction of the Narastin Nai, about two miles Dorth of Arpbal. At 
the entrance to the village on the south side is the zf&rat of Saiad Muham¬ 
mad Bukhari, a building of unusual size, which exhibits some fine speci¬ 
mens of carved wood-work ; it is surrounded by a wall and shaded by forest 
trees. The population numbers thirty families of zamfudars, a dum, a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, two cowherds, and a krim-kush (rearer of silk¬ 
worms). 
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This village covers a considerable extent of ground, as the houses are 
much scattered. Being situated near the junction of the streams which 
flow through the Tr41 valley, it is well supplied with water. 

SEDAU—Lat. 88° 40'. Long. ,74° 50'. Elev. 

A village very pleasantly situated at the foot of the Panjdl range, where 
the mountains swell in downs into the plain about 5 miles south-west of 
Shupion. It lies at the foot of the ascent of the Budil or Sedau pass, at 
a distance of about 56 miles from the village of Budil. 

The road is good, with the exception of the part near the summit, and 
is practicable for ponies. 

A comparatively large amount of traffic passes through Sedau, for the 
reason that the duties levied on this route are less than on either the Pir 
Panjal or Banihal roads. 

The customs establishment at Sedau consists of four pandits. There 
are about twenty houses in the village, double-Btoried buildings of sun-dried 
bricks and timber, with pent shingle roofs, which are overlaid with birch- 
bark and a layer of earth. An orchard affords ample and convenient space 
for encamping, but the small stream which runs through the village fur¬ 
nishes a somewhat scanty supply of water; the Veshau river flows about a 
mile to the south-east. 

Sedau possesses a cool climate, and offers a splendid view of the hills 
looking up the valley of the Veshau river; the mountains in the back¬ 
ground are covered with extensive pine forests. 

In a line between Sedau and Hirpura is the hill of Noubadan, or Nu- 
nubdhun, upon which Kasyapa, or Kashuf, is said to have passed a 
thousand years in religious austerities, by which the favour of Mahadev 
was secured, so that he gave orders for the desiccation of the valley, 
(Vigne — Montgomerie.) 

SEIIPtfR—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 40'. Elev. 

A village in the Machihlma pargana, lying to the north-east of Makabfima, 
near the right hank of the Suknag. It is surrounded by rice cultivation, 
and contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zemindars. 

SEL—Lat. 83° 59'. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated in a clump of trees on the right 
bank of the Suknag, about 8 miles north of Makabama, on the road 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidfin pass. 

It contains a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Muhammad Ghazi, and 
about twenty bouses inhabited by zamindars. There is much rice culti¬ 
vation about the village. The channel of the SukDag is broad, but the 
stream is fordable, having no depth, 

BEM1TAN—Lat. 83° 49'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelam, on the west side of the 
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Kut wudar, below the town of Bij Behfira. Just above tbe village the 
remains of a stone bridge are visible on both banks of the river. 

SENIBUTTI—Lat. 38° 19'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in Peristan, situated in a gorge in the mountains on the north 
side of the valley, just east of the village of Ilalan, from which it ia 
divided by a small torrent. It contains a temple, and six houses inhabited 
by Hindus. 

This village lies on the path from Kishtwar towards Kashmir by the 
Nandmarg pass, and some supplies and coolies may be obtained. 

There is no convenient encamping ground about the village, but a place 
may be found in the bed of the torrent between it aud Halan; the space, 
however, is confined, and wants shade. 

SENKLI—Lat. 33° 16'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwdr, situated on the top of a spur above tbe right hank 
of the Lid&r Khol stream. It contains eight houses inhabited by Hindfia, 
and is said to lie on the path between Borkan and R£mb£n. 

SEOJI LA— Tide “Zoji La." 

SER—Lat. 33° 44 . Long. 73° 59'. Elev 

A village in Punch, situated on the high right bank of the Punch T6i, in 
tbe angle formed by the junction of the Swan stream. 

There are about fifty houses in the village; the inhabitants are pahiri 
Muhammadans. 

The river, which is here very deep, is crossed by a ferry just east of the 
village; this ferry is known as the Ser or Batal ferry. 

8ERAP or TSARAP RIVER— Vide also “ LInoti" and "ZanskXr" River*. 
One of the tributaries of tbe Zanskar river. It has its source near the 
Pankpo La. A good bridge wns built across it in 1869, below the 
Lingti plains. A route leads up this river from Lingti (or Sarchn) vid the 
Pankpo La and Tsomorari lake to Puga. In summer the river is much 
swollen, and the route is closed. It joins tbe Yuoam river at Lingti. 

(Cunningham — Cayley.) 

SERAR—Lat. 33° 37'. Long. 74° Elev. 

A large village, kotwali and bazar, on tbe southern boundary of the 
territories of the r5ja of Punch. It is situated on a high spur, at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Punch Tdi river, on the road 
between Punch and Kotli, being about 16 miles south-west of the 
former, and 18 miles north of the latter, and is the usual and most con¬ 
venient stage between the two towns. 

The following is a list of the inhabitants aud trades:_ 

Muhammadaos (hillraon). 26 bodies. 

., Kashmiris ...... s „ 

Hinddi.86 „ 
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In the bnzXr are forty shops kept by Hindus, but of these a very small 
Dumber are inhabited, the owners of the others being either occupied in 
cultivating tbeir fields, or engaged in trade elsewhere. 

Besides shopkeepers, a carpenter, barber, leather-worker, potter, and 
a mulla live in the village. There is also a masjid and two dkarmtalat. 

Serar is badly supplied with water, there being only a tank in the village 
which is filled during the rains and dries in seasons of drought; water for 
drinking purposes must be brought from the river, which flows at some 
distance below the village. 

There is a small baraddri for travellers at the north end of the bazar 
well shaded by trees ; but the building is now in a very ruinous condition 
Coolies and supplies procurable. 

SKRCHU RIVER— Vide " Sarchu." 

SERI—Lat. 88° 18'. Long. 76° 5'. Elev. 

A place lying some distance above the left bank of the Chandra Bh&gn, 
about 85 miles east of KishtwXr, on the path towards Lahoul. 

When Captain Allgood passed along this road in 1853, be found at 
Seri merely a few deserted houses and an open space for encamping. 
(Allgood.) 

SERI—Lat. 33° S'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A village situated about 9 miles north-west of Badraw&r, on the road 
towards Doda. It lies on both banks of the Nervi, which is bridged by the 
trunk of a tree thrown across the stream. 

The most direct path for|foot-passengers towards Doda is said to be that 
by the right bank of the river. 

There are about twenty houses in all in the village, surrounded by 
extensive cultivation. The inhabitants are Hindu zamindars. 

8ERI—Lat. 33° 14'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A small hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation, situated on the right 
bank of the Chandra Bh&ga river, about 2 miles west of Rarnbdn, on 
the high road towards Kashmir. 

8ERIL—Lat. 33° 28'. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Vanihil district, prettily situated about 2 
miles north of the village of Banibil, on the road leading towards Kashmir, 

Some of tbe houses are double-storied, aud have pent roofs. 

There are many fruit trees about the place, and an abundant supply of 
water from a little stream which flows through the villsge. 

8ERKOT—Lat. 84° 33'. Long. 74° 22'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the north-west end of the LoKb valley. There 
is a very fair road from this village, which crosses the ridge and descends 
the Kachil, a valley leading to the Kishan Ganga river. It is apparently 
only used by Gujars. (Montgomerie.) 
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SERTAL— Lat. 82° 41'. Long. 76° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of (he Siowa 
river above the junction of the Kad stream. It lies about 8 miles north 
of Piid, on the road between Basaoli and Badrawar. The Siowa is crossed 
by a temporary bridge below the village. 

SERTJ— Lat. 82° 48'. Long. 75° 52'. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a cluster of houses situated 
on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Siowa river, north-east of B»ni_ 

SESKO—Lat. 85° 49'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Bultist&n). It contains 
twenty houses. There is a rope bridge here. (Aylmer.) 

SEVAL DHlR—Lat. 82° 56'. Long. 75° 42'. Elev. 

A ridge crossed od the road between Bamnagar and Badrawfir. The pass 
is 10,900 feet in height, and is closed by snow for three mouths from the 
middle of December. Well on in the season it is practicable for laden 
ponies, which, however, have to come up a valley by a somewhat different 
road to the usual one. From the summit Bad raw 4 r can be seen, the de¬ 
scent to which is at first steep, and then a more gradual slope along a spur 
leading through a forest. (Drew.) 

SHADERA—Lat. 84° 7'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

A very small village, situated on a plateau above the right bank of (he 
Jhelum, about 31 miles south-west of Baramula. Tiiere is a double-storied 
bungalow for travellers, situated on the road near a ziarat, which is a pretty 
pecimen of Kashmir wood-work. 

Some supplies are procurable from the village, which lies about half a 
mile above the path. (Allgood — Ince.) 

SHADI—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 77° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanskar district, east of Padam, on the left hank of a tribu¬ 
tary of the Zanskar river, which flows down south from the Charchar La. 

SHADIPtfR—Lat. 34° 11'. Long. 74° 43'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Jhelnm, about 12 miles north¬ 
west of Srinagar, situated just opposite the confluence of the Sind river, and 
immediately above the spot where the Norfi canal leaves the Jhelum. The 
journey from Shadipur to Sviuagar by water occupies about six hours, and 
the return passage about four hours. 

There is a solitary chundr in the bed of the Jhelum, just below the 
junction of the Sind, which, tradition save, never grows; it is enclosed in 
a mass of solid masonry, which rests upon a broad and stony foundation, 
near the right bank of the river. It is a Hindu place of worship and de¬ 
dicated to Mahadeo, and its top is reached by seven stone steps, which are 
placed at the lower end of the mass. 
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In 1865 the trunk of the chunar was about eleven feet iu circum¬ 
ference, and surrounded by an earthen platform, which was pierced 
by several small branches of the tree. Upon the west side of this platform 
there was a large (ingam. 

Shadipur is referred to by Abui Pazl as the city of Shahnb6dipur, the 
ancient Phalapur. There is a good camping ground reserved for the maha¬ 
raja. ( Vigne — H'tigd — luce — Aylmer.) 

shAhabAo— 

The name of a pargana in the Anat Nag zilla of the Miraj division. It 
comprises a long and narrow valley lying at the south-eastern extremity of 
Kashmir, which is drained by the Sandran river. Rice is extensively culti¬ 
vated throughout the valley. 

The mountains by which it is enclosed are generally bare of trees, espe¬ 
cially on the north side, and near the village of Hiwur they present a very 
curious appearance, the vertical strata of mountain limestone being strangely 
contorted. 

A little iron is mined in the neighbourhood of Clioan, towards the south¬ 
east extremity of the valley; but the miners are all said to live on the south 
side of the viver, for the sake of fuel. 

The talisfl station is at Shababad, or, as it is now more generally called, 
Duru or Dur. 

SHAHABAD or DflR—Lat. 38° 33'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

The imperial town, once the abode of the king, was the largest pluco at the 
south-east end of the valley of Kashmir ; it is now merely a village contain¬ 
ing a few good houses and some fine trees, and the palace of the Moguls is 
scarcely worth a remark. Its environs are overgrown with nettles and 
wild hemp. It lies snugly under the south side of a range of bluish-grey 
mountain limestone, which has apparently been deposited in regular strata, 
each of 2 or 3 feet in thickness, and being in some places bare of the long 
grass which usually covers them; they are to be seen lying contorted and 
twisted in every direction by the force that originally upraised them. 

The orchards of Shababad still produce the best apples at the southern 
end of the valley, and the wheat that is grown there is considered to be the 
finest in Kashmir. Vigne states that he was credibly informed that veins 
of iron and copper existed in the neighbourhood of Shababad, which were 
worked in the time of the Pathaus. 

Shahabad was originally the residence of the most powerful of Akbat’s 
maliks, whose authority extended over the whole of the surrounding 
country, be being particularly charged with the military protection of 
the road to Hindustan by the Banibal pass. The family, in common with 
the old rajas of Kishtwar, claimed a descent from Nurshivan of Persia. 
According to Vigne, the original name of this place was Wer, Nur Jahan 
Begam, after the palace was built, called it Shahabad ; it is now almost 
universally known as Duru or Dur. 
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Shdbabad lies on tbe right bank of the Sandran, about 12 miles 
south-east of Islamabad ; two or three rapid streams have to be forded on 
the road, which, after heavy rain, are sometimes impassable for a few hours. 

The road to Vernag, which is about 3 miles to the south-east, crosses the 
Sandran by two bridges ; the river may also be forded. 

Supplies are plentiful, and among the inhabitants is a ndlband or black¬ 
smith. ( Moorcrqfl — Vigne — Hervey — Allgood.) 

SHAHIDTJLA KHOJA—Lat. 36° 24' 57". Long. 78° O'. Elev. 11,780'. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Karafeash river, at the junction 
of the streams flowing down from the Kirghiz and Suget passes. It lies on 
the frontiers of Ladak and Ydrkand territory, and is passed on the summer 
route from Leh by the Karakoram pass, and is also a halting-place on the 
Changchenmo route. 

Distance from L6h by summer Karakoram route, 241 miles, or sixteen marches. 

i, i, „ „ Changchenmo route (western) 312 J miles, or twenty-four marches* 

There are three routes from here to Yarkand, viz., by the Kilik, Kilian, and 
Sanju passes. The latter is the most frequented route, Yarkand being by 
it 202i miles, or twelve marches. The Kilik route is closed to traders, 
though it is said to be the shortest and easiest of the three. 

A road also branches off 1 hero to the west up the ravine and over 
the Kirghiz pass to Kirghiz jnngle, where the Kugiar (or winter) route is 
joined. This route is very easy, and can be traversed by laden camels. It 
is, however, not much used, being infested by robbers. The Karakash at 
Shahidula takes a bend to the north-east and flows towards Khotan, wind¬ 
ing through the Kueulun range. The Sanju route follows its course for 
about 20 miles, and occasionally crosses it. The passage in summer is very 
difficult. 

There is a sacred shrine here on the summit of a bluff. It is a mere pile 
of stones, surmounted by horns of wild sheep, &c. On tho boulder beach 
under this bluff, is a small stone fort. It was erected by the Kashmir 
government as a precautionary measure during the disturbances in Eastern 
Turkistan (which resulted in the accession of the late Amir of Kashgar) ^ 
and was occupied by a small Dogra detachment for two years. This detach¬ 
ment has since been withdrawn, and the place is now generally recognised 
as belonging to the Kashgar ruler. The fort has now no garrison. 

The Kirghiz on this frontier are reckoned at three hundred tents spread 
in different camps. They own a few camels and horses, but their principal 
wealth consists in their yaks (called kotas by them), which they employ in 
transporting caravans over the Sanju, Kilian, and Yangi-dawan passes. 

Fuel and grass plentiful about Shahidula. {Bellew —■ Trotter — Johnson— 
"Ramsay.) 

SHAHGUND—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated on the low lands at the southern edge of the Wular lake. 
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SHA H-KA-K ATA— 

The name of a stream which rises on the northern slopes of the Hiji Pir 
mountain. It is a brawling and rapid torrent, formed by the junction of 
two streams which unite a few hundred yards above the village of Hidra- 
b4d, whence they may be seen rushing down their respective gorges. 

The Sb6h-ka-kata flows nearly due north through a very deep and narrow 
valley, which is traversed by the road from Punch ; it empties itself into the 
Jhelnm, lat. 34° 5', long. 74° 5', close to TTrf. The Mari and Baramula 
road is carried across the two branches of this stream by bridges formed of 
loDg trunks of deodar stretched from bank to batik, with rough planks or 
poles of the same wood laid across them, and fastened at each end to form 
the platform. ( Allgood — Inca.) 

SHAH KOT—Lat. 33° 39'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

An old and dilapidated fort, situated on the eastern slopes of the Pir Panjal 
pass, about 4 mileB east of Aliab&l SurSi. It lies on the right bank of the 
Kembiara, and occupies the extremity of the ridge between it and theRupri 
valley. ( Inca .) 

SHAHK17L— 

The name of the canal which irrigates the eastern portion of the Khourpnra 
pargana. 

siiAhnahar— 

The name of the canal which was constructed from opposite Aknur on the 
Chen£b to near Jamu, but which ia a total failure. ( Ilughea’ Report— 
Wingate.) 

SHAKARUDlN—Lot.. 34° 22'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 

A hill on the western side of the Wular lake in Kashmir. The zf&rat or 
shrine of B4b& Shakarudin stands on the summit, some 300 feet above 
the water. ( Wakefield .) 

SHALIN—Lat. 83° 12'. Long. 75° SO'. Elev. 

One of a cluster of villages situated above the right hank of the Lidar 
Khol stream, on the slopes of a spur running from the Lohar Nag mountain. 
It contains about six houses inhabited by Hindus. 

8HALKOT—Lat. 83° 10'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtw4r, containing four houses, inhabitant by Hindus, situ¬ 
ated a few miles of west Doda, above the left bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream. 

8HALON—Lat. 84° 2'. Long, 74° 57'. Elev. 

A low marsh fed by mountain streams, a few miles above Srinagar, on the 
left bank of the Jhelum. This connects with the river by a cbsunel which 
is kept closed by a door that opens riverways; the object of the door is 
to prevent the river flood from spreading to the marsh and covering the 
low ground at its edge; it haB happened that on the receding of the water 
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a second flood was caused in it by the water of the marsh (which rose later) 
flowing out by the door that opened into the river. (Drew.) 

SHALUN— Lat. 34° 2'. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in a district of the same name, situated on the left bank of the 
Jbelum, between Pampur and Srinagar. 

There is a large government stable in this village, which likewise con¬ 
tains the steam plough imported by the late maharaja, but which, for some 
reason or other, is not used. 

SHALURAH—Lat. 84° 29'. Long. 74° 10'. Elev. 

A village and fort situated on the left bank of the Kamil river, about 
26 miles north-west of Sopur, on the road leading towards the Karnao 
valley and Mozafarabad by the Nattishannar Gali. 

It is the tahsil station of the Uttar pargana, within which it lies, and the 
tahsil business of the neighbouring small parganas of Ramhal and Naihara 
is likewise transacted in this village. 

The inhabitants comprise the thanadar and kardar, and nine families of 
zamindars, a fakir, a harkara, a cow-keeper, and three pandits who are 
general shopkeepers. 

The Kamil flows on the south side of the village in two branches, which 
are crossed by kadul bridges; there is also a ford under the village of 
Champura, about half a mile to the west. 

The fort is situated on a flat plain, about 350 yards from the bank of 
the river •, it is surrounded by open fields, and there is a grove of trees 
on the north-east side. It is a well built structure, of the usual square 
form, with a bastion tower at each corner. The lower portion of the walls, 
which are about 25 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper 
portion being of sun-dried bricks. Both walls and bastions are loop- 
holed, and roofed with birch-bark covered with a layer of earth. The 
entrance is at the south-east corner; close to the gateway there is a 
masjid. 

The fort has no ditch, and the garrison is said to be dependent on a stream 
from the Kamil, which is carried under the walls, for its water-supply ; 
there is likewise a small spring near the entrance. The fort is said to con¬ 
tain a magazine, and to be garrisoned by five hundred men. 

This fort was built about twelve years ago on the site of the old fortress, 
which was sacked and burnt by Raja Sher Ahmad, of Karnao, in his 
attack on Shalurah, and is said to be inferior in strength to the building it 
replaced, for it is asserted that, viewed from the inside, the defences appear 
much less formidable than an inspection of the outside would warrant one 
in supposing, 

SHALURAH— 

The plain in which the village of Shalurah is situated. It is about 5,800 
feet above the sea, and is crossed by the Kamil river. This plain is well 
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cultivated in its lower levels, the principal crop being rice, which is 
planted out in June and harvested in the end of September. The whole 
plain is studded with innumerable small villages and substantially built 
log-huts with pent roofs, which give, at a distance, quite an English appear¬ 
ance to the country: these are surrounded with walnut trees of large 
growth, from the fruit of which oil is extracted, and with orchards of 
apples and pear trees. The white-heart cherries, here called olds, are no¬ 
where so fine as in the Utter pargana of Kashmir. The other common 
trees are the poplar, plane, and elm. Many thousands of acres were for¬ 
merly under cultivation in this district even on the upper terraces of the 
alluvial deposit, but the old irrigation canals have long since broken away, 
and the people being at present too poor to repair them, these lands are 
fast becoming as dense a jungle as those which have never been turned by 
a plough. 

The Shalurah plain is m icb higher than the rest of the valley, and the 
lake which once covered it must have been separated from the lake which 
filled the great valley, by the ridge running away from the peak of 
Manganwar and Margabsunger. The lacustrine deposits are of great 
thickness. {Godmn-Auslen.) 

SHAMA-—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A subdivision of the Nubra district, being the Shyok valley below the 
junction of the Nubra as far as the boundary of Baltistan. {Drew.) 

SHAMSHABARI —Survey Station— 

Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 73° 59'. Elev. 14,351'. 

The name of the lofty range of rocky mountains forming the boundary of 
the Karnao valley on its east side, between the Nattishaunar and Tiitmari 
Galis. 

The Shamsbabari stream drains the northern portion of tho valley, and 
unites with the Kdzi Nag below the village of Uhamkdt. 

SHANG—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 77° 43'. Elev. 

A valley and village in the Kardari of Hemis (Laddk). The stream flow¬ 
ing through this valley joins the Indus at Marsalang. A road leads up 
this stream to Gya, and is the one generally employed in summer in going 
to Kulu, when the bridges on the Gya stream are carried away. 

This road is extremely steep, going over a pass called the Getsechuk. 
{Aylmer.) 

SHANG or GETSECHUK PASS— 

Lat. 33° 50 . Long. 77° 47'. Elev. 16,000', approx. 

A pass on the Leh-Simla road. It is used during floods, when the Gya 
river below Miru is impassible. By this road Marsalang to Gya is about 
23 miles. The ascent on tbe Marsalang side is terribly steep for over 
1,500 feet near tbe summit. Laden ponies ascend with great difficulty. 
The descent on the Gya side is fairly easy. 
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Transport is always engaged from Marsalang to Gya and the journey 
done in one day. (. Aylmer .) 

SHlNGAS—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kuthar pargana, shaded by some fine walnut and 
chunar trees, situated about 4 miles ea9t of Aehibal. 

There are about one hundred and twenty-five houses in the village, 
which contains six masjids and the ziarats of Muhammad Shah, Firoz 
Shab, and Kasim Shah ; there is likewise a filature, aud a government 
store-house for the supply of travellers and sportsmen in the Maiu 
Wardwau valley and the neighbouring mountains. 

Shangas is said to have been formerly celebrated for tbe number and 
beauty of its dancing girls, aud there are now thirty families of jugglers 
among the inhabitants. A fine stream of pure cold water flows through 
the village, which likewise contains a spring called the Date Nag. 

There are three roads leading from Shangas into the Nowbug Nai, via 
the Kachwan, Harikan, and Balkan Gaiis. 

A thanadar and kardav reside in the village, and both coolies and sup¬ 
plies may be obtained. {luce.) 

SHANKARGHAR oa MARMAI— 

Lat. 35° 1'. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 9,600'. 

A miserable hamlet in the Kamri or Kala Pani valley of Astor, standing 
in a fine open plain which forms a first rate encamping ground. Forage 
and water abundant. A stage on the Srinagar-Astor road. It is difficult 
to obtain coolies here. ( Barrow — Aylmer.) 

SHANPTJRA—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 26'. Elev. 

A small village lying near the mouth of the Bud Nai valley, which opens 
into the Kuthar pargana at its north-eastern extremity. It lies above the 
right bank of the Timmeran stream, and is inhabited by three families of 
Kashmiris and one of Gujars. A small spring rises in the village. 

SHAR-Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 75° 3'. Elev. 

A village in the Bihu pargana, situated about 6 miles east of Pampur; tbe 
most direct road lies through the rice-fields by tbe village of Koinabal, but 
that by Wian and Krew is very little longer, and a much better path. 

The miners live iu tbe western portion of the village, and number ten 
families ■, the eastern division is inhabited by twelve families of M uhammadan 
zauriudars, a mulla, a dum, a pandit, and a Sikh sepoy. Rice and dry 
crops, including flax, are cultivated around this portion of the village, which 
contains a masjid, and is known as Sliar Skali. 

The iron-works^at Shar are neither so profitable nor extensive as those at 
Sof, in the Bring pargana, nor is the quality of the iron so highly esteemed. 
The mine lies about 3 kos from the village, on the side of the Gunsagund 
mountain ; the road leading to it is described as being very rough. The 
geological formation of this mountain is exactly similar in appearance to 
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that at Sof, in which the mines are situated. The entrance to the pit 
is described as shelving downwards, and from it numerous adits radiate 
to a maximum distance of SOU yards. Gallery frames are not used, and 
the rock being more homogenous, the mine is considered much safer 
than those at Sof; props and supports for the roof are seldom required, and 
accidents from fire-damp, or asphyxia, seem to be unknown. The miners 
use a torch of pine strips called a Imhi to light them at their work ; this 
is not from choice, as they suffer much inconvenience from the smoke, but 
because their poverty does not permit them to use the ' Mica,’ or oil-light, 
as is the custom in the Sof mines, where the miners, in addition to the pro¬ 
fits from the iron-works, add to their means by agriculture. The ore is 
carried by the miners to the village in bags or sacks made of goat-skins. 

Smelting is carried on at intervals throughout the year, whenever a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of ore has been collected. The form of furnace is similar to 
that used at Sof, but the process employed is somewhat different. The 
bellows are furnished with a nozzle of mud and straw; these are rapidly 
consumed by the heat of the furnace, and have to be renewed no less than 
thirty-two times in the twenty-four hours daring which the furnace is 
kept heated and smelting is in process. In this period, from two to four 
kbarwdrs (288 to 5761b) of ore are operated on, and the outturn is from 
four to six trfiks (48 to 721b). 

Previous to being smelted the ore is poundod fine as at Sof, hut no flux 
is used, probably for the reason that the ochre is not found in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, which may perhaps, in some degree, account for the inferior 
quality of the iron. The charcoal used in the furnaces is prepared in the 
immediate vicinity of the village, on the north-west slopes of the Wastar. 
wan mountain. 

The outturn of the Sh£r mine in 1871 is said to have been thirty-three 
kharwars (4,762 IB). There is uo contractor, as at Sof, but a pandit 
superintends the industry in the interests of the government, which 
appropriates the whole of the produce, paying the miner thirteen chilkf 
rupees for each kharwar. The miner does not, however, receive this sum 
in cash, but in kind at the rate of a kharwfir of rice for two chilkis, 
which, if he requires money, be sells for one and a half cbilkis, the price it 
commands in the open market. 

All the iron is sent to Srinagar by way of Pampur, the government 
very rarely permitting its sale on the spot; if so disposed of, the price 
charged is said to be a rupee (chilkf) for three and three quarter seers. 

SHARGOL —Vide “ ShebgoL," 

SHARIBAL—Lat. 34° SO'. Long. 74° 23'. Elev. 

The name of a mountain situated towards the north end of the range lying 
between the Uttar pargana and the Lolab valley. There is a grazing 
ground on the top of the ridge between Sharibal and the Kahuta peak to 
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the south-east, for five hundred or six hundred sheep, for six months; but 
more than that number go there annually for a shorter period. That 
part of the Lolib valley which lies to the north of the Sharihal mountain 
is thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation. (Montgomery.) 

SHARIDI—Lnt. 84° 48'. Long. 74* 14'. Elev. 

A village of some importance, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
at the northern extremity of Upper Drawer. 

Sharidi lies on the direct road from Kashmir to Cbilas; the path crosses 
the Kishan Ganga by a tampa bridge, and follows the course of the 
Samgan stream ; it is said to be four stages to the village of Neat, in 
Chilas. The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north¬ 
east of the village aud fort, at a spot where, during the melting of the 
snows, the stream is nearly 100 yards wide. When the waters subside 
a temporary kdnal bridge is usually thrown across the river at a narrow 
part some hundred yards above the suspension bridge; but it is only 
practicable for foot-passengers, and cattle have at all times to be crossed 
by swimming, which is said to be a very hazardous operation, on account 
of the strength of the current and the number of rocks in the bed of the 
river. 

In the direction of MozafarabAd the main path follows the right bank 
of the Kishau Ganga; it is fairly good for foot-passengers, but is difficult 
for cattle. 

Being very little userl.it is not regularly repaired ; but Colonel Gundn, 
late zilladar of MozafarubAd, is said to have greatly improved the track 
some five years ago. 

There is also a pathway by the left hank of the river, leading to the sus¬ 
pension bridge above DudniSl, but it is described as being very rough. To 
theeastward of Sharidi, in the direction of Gurais, there is no path beyond 
KeldAra, the river flowing through a narrow chasm in the mountains; the 
passage, however, has, on rare occasions, been successfully accomplished 
but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the river is 
at its lowest. Sharidi consists of al-out a dozen flat-roofed huts, scattered 
amid the corn-fields. The village lands are bisected by the Madmatti or 
Katsil-ka-kattastream, but the most part lie on the left bank. 

The best encamping ground is situated near the ziarat of Saiad JnmAl, 
above the right bank of the stream, at some little distance from the bed of 
the river and the suspension bridge. It is shaded by some walnuts, which 
are almost the only trees in the village. 

The fort is a square mud-built enclosure, with a bastion tower at each 
corner; it overhangs the left bank of the Madmatti stream, at a distance 
of about 200 yards from the course of the Kisban Ganga. Tbe garrison 
is said to consist of two jemadars and sixty sepoys, with two zamburaks, 
or small field-pieces. 
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The fort ia commanded from the east, at the distance of about 400 
yards, by the ruins of an ancient Hindu temple. This temple, which con¬ 
sists of the usual cella surrounded by a walled enclosure, stands at the foot 
of a spur which rises above the right bank of the Madmatti stream, and 
slopes up gradually for some distance until it culminates in the precipitous 
pine-clad mountain which is traversed by the direct path leading towards 
Kashmir. The temple is approached by a staircase about 9 feet wide, of 
steep stone steps, some sixty-three in number, having on either side a massive 
balustrade, which is dow falling to ruin. The entrance was through a 
double porchway at the south-west corner of the enclosure. A portion of 
the north side is still standing, and shows that the archway on the inside 
was of the trefoil, or Arian order, with a plain, square doorway in the middle. 

SHARKOT—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 73° 66'. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga. It lies in a gorge which is traversed by a torrent known as the 
Mia Sahib-ka-katta. 

Opposite the village on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga is a remark¬ 
able perpendicular cliff, which is called Ad, from its supposed resemblance 
to a woman’s mirror-ring. 

Sbarkot contains a masjid, and about twenty houses inhabited by zamfn- 
dars, including three lambardars, a mochi, a mulla, a carpenter, and a black¬ 
smith. A little corn is grown, but most of the valley is devoted to rice 
cultivation, the upper portion being irrigated by means of a wooden aque¬ 
duct, which taps the stream at a higher level. 

SHARTALLA—Lat, 33° 13'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Batal district, lying on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhaga; it is situated on the path between Kiasi and the Banibal pass. 
The limestone strata at this place attract attention by their being raised 
up perpendicularly; and there is also a safe bridge over a very narrow 
but fearful chasm, or fissure, 100 feet in depth perpendicularly, in 
which a torrent is heard, but scarcely seen, on its way to join the Chandra 
Bhaga. ( Vigne.) 

SHAT GARI—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 8,506'. 

A village of eight or ten houses in the Sind valley in Kashmir. Its name 
is said to signify “ the seven hills.” (Bedew.) 

SHAY—Lat. 34°. 5'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, passed on the Changehenmo 
route at 7 miles above Leh. Road heavy for first few miles out of Leb, 
owing to sandy nature of soil. There is a monastery here, also an old 
palace of the local Gyalpos, and in one of the private chapels is a copper- 
gilt image of Buddha, 30 feet high. The village contains about one 
hundred and forty houses (H. Strachey — Aylmer.) 

SHAYOK— Tide “ Shyok." 
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SHENKARQARH or PANZAL MtfLLA— 

Lat. 34' 10'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

The name of a small fort on the right bank of the Jhclum, opposite Nao- 
shera. It lies about 10 miles south-west of Bararoula, on the road towards 
Mozafarabdd. (Eiffel.) 

SIIEOSAR—Lat. 84° 69'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A lake in the hills which form the southern boundary of the Deosai 
plains; it is a nearly circular sheet of water, of a diameter of more than 
a mile, and seems to be a rock basin. (Drew.) 

SHERA or SHARA—Lat. 84° 20'. Long. 76° 15'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 87 miles above Leh, passed 
on tbo route to Nima Mud, via the Indus valley. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. A few supplies procurable. It belongs to the Chimr6 Kardari. 
(Reynold) — Aylmer.) 

SHERGOL or SHARGOL—Lat. 34° 24'. Long. 76° 22'. Elev. 10,290'. 
A village of ten houses on the left bank of the Wakha river, at the junc¬ 
tion of the Phugul stream. The valley opens out here, and there is con¬ 
siderable cultivation. It is a halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to L6h, between Kargil and Kkiirbu. There is a small monastery here, 
also a rest-house. (Drew — Henderton-—Aylmer.) 

SHERRIT—Lat. 84° 10'. Long. 78°. 52'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bonk of the Jhelum, about midway 
between Hatian and Chakoti. Supplies are not procurable. (Allgood.) 

SHEW A—Lat. 88° 8'. Long. 75° 38'. Elev. 

A large village in Badrawar, containing about twenty-five houses, inhabited 
by a mixed population of Hindus and Muhammadans, situated above the 
right bank of the Neru stream, on the flat top of the spur which slopes 
down towards the Chandra Bhaga. 

The broad face of the spur on which the village stands is almost en¬ 
tirely cultivated. 

SIIIGAR— 

Formerly was a small cliiefship in the wazirat of Skardu (Baltistan), con¬ 
fined to the valley of the Sbigar river. Its length from south-east to 
north-west is 72 miles, and its breadth 36 miles. Its area is 2,592 
square miles. It used to possess a gyalpo of its own, but he was generally 
subject to the chiefs of Baltistan. The following genealogy was obtained 
from Sulimau Khan, the last chief of Shigar. It is curious for two reasons : 
first, because the title of (hum, or king, borne by tbo earlier princes, proves 
that the family roust be connected with the Dardsof Hunza-Nagar, whose 
chiefs bear the same title at present; second, because the approximate date 
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obtained for tbe first chief’s accession, agrees very nearly with that of 
Sultan Yagu, of K.hnpa]u. It js probable, therefore, that theKhapalu and 
Shigar families both owe their rise to some common cause, perhaps connect¬ 
ed with the extension of the Muhammadan religion :_ 


Number 

Narao. 

Probable data. 

i 

Anmchrfh • 

1140 

2 

Ch&h-thum ...... 

14A/5 

3 

Chama-thum ....... 

1470 

4 

YakHir-Gao-thum . 

1485 

6 

Khomulgo-thum . . . 

1600 

C 

Gobrilgo-thum ...... 

1615 

7 

Kioto. . 

1630 

8 

Makh&n .... 

1646 

9 

KAm. 

1660 

10 

Kabiudm ...... 

1676 

11 

I>aolat 8h£h . 

16<>0 

12 

Haripal Marobak ... .... 

1605 

13 

Ambarot 

1620 

14 

G bill Mtr . 

1635 

IS 

Ali Mtr.. , . 

1660 

16 

Aina Chan U4 ........ 

1665 

17 

Ghir-Ze 

1680 

18 

Haidar Kh4n 

1695 

19 

Hasan Kh£n ....... 

1710 

20 

Imam Kuli KhAu ......... 

1725 

21 

Kuli Kh4n . , 

1740 

22 

A 2 im KL4n .......... 

1765 

23 

Alt Kioto. 

2770 

24 

Huujii KhAo ....... 

1785 

25 

Muhammad Kh£n ......... 

1800 

26 

Kuli Khan ....... 

1815 

27 

SulitnfCn Kh4u 

1830 


The present ruja’s name is Ali Murdan Kb£ n , fou of Abas Khan, and 
grandson of Suliman Khan, mentioned in the above table. The raja’s 
brother’s name is Azam Khan. fie is always extremely civil to 
Europeans. 

Ali Murdan Khfin’s age is said to be 87. 

Communications .—Roads lead up both banks of the Shigar, that on 
tho left bank being very good as far as Alcbnri, and tbut on the right 
bank being very bad in summer. Shigar communicates direct with Braldu 
in summer by the Skoro La and with the Thalle valley in Khapalu by the 
Thalia La opoufor about the same time. 

The crops are jao, kanak, matta, trorabu, and chena. Fruit grows in 
abuudanee, especially apricots and mulberries. 

About Jo tons of surplun grain are yearly exported from Shigar. 

A piece oi grouud tbut is sown with 1001b of gram pays a tax of H4. 
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The only military post is the fort at Shigar (q.v ). 

For a description of the valley, see “ Shigar" (river). 


Particular) of the Ilarka of Shigar. 


Name of viHaae or group ot 
village*. 

B*ok 

of 

river. 

House*. 

Poole*. 

Sheep. 

Horned 

Cattle. 

Donkey, 

Remark •. 

Kotang Poian 


L 

16 


30 

16 


1 Muchi. 

„ B»U 


I, 

30 

i 

130 

65 

... 

Bnkctuog 


L 

3i* 

2 

106 

30 



Giongpi • 

Marapi 


L 

L 

25 

63 

1 

75 

160 

16 

76 

3 

1 Mdchi, 1 smith. 



L 

60 

6 

148 

25 

4 

8 Raniai, 16 SbAl-bafs, 4 

Tatkorkalan * 


L 

108 

8 

822 

106 

4 








carpenter*, lObo&tmeu, 

1 smith. 










Thin is one of the village* 
generally known as Shigar. 

lUrknnj* . . 

* 

L 

63 

2 

136 

46 

ii 

11 ShtM'bafa, 3 banias, 24 
smiths. 

THi* is one of the vil- 






■hTH 

H+ffi 



)ages generally know as 
Shigar. It is the rest- 






; . 



deuce of the rttja. 

Chot* Msrkanjs . 


I, 

4) 

2 

165 

46 

6 


Charka 


1. 

320 

S 

625 

207 


1 smith 1 bauia. 

Huhnpl 


L 

66 

2 

246 

82 

— 

Alchari 


L 

65 

2 

270 

125 


3 potters. 

Kuhmal 


L 

82 

1 

216 

105 

... 

1 smith. 

Dasouid 


Hral. 

92 


80 S 

163 

... 

1 



dok 







Onlabpnr , 


u. 

260 

2 

826 

162 



Wazirpnr 


R. 

86 


2-a 

103 

... 


Rundo 


R. 

20 

2 

120 

86 

... 


Nihsli 


R. 

22 


72 

20 


















Total 


■ 


36 

3,181 

1,465 

27 

2 mucins, 7 haniaa, 7 


■ 



smiths, 2fl shAI-bAf*, 4 
carpenters, 3 potters, 10 
boatmen. 










(Authority— The Rajd of Shigar.) (Cunningham — Aglmer.) 

SHIGAR—Lat. 35° 25'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 7,500', approx. 

A collection of hamlets and fort in Baltistdn on the left bank of the Shigar 
river. The village is a long tract of cultivated land situated where the 
ground slopes up gently to the base of the mountains. Here grow rich crops 
of wheat, barley, millet, and other grains, while all around each coru-field, 
their roots watered by the same channels that are provided for the irrigation, 
iB a most luxuriant crop of apricot trees, which bear fruit of greater perfeo* 
tion than is met with in any other part of Baltistau. The old fort is close 
to the mountains, where a large stream makes its oxit from them. 

It is now a complete wreck, little or nothing remaining of it. 
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The new fort is situated a few hundred yards below the bridge on the 
right bank of the stream, which runs through the village. It is in a very 
bad state of repair, but will be repaired shortly (1888). It consists of a 
high two-storied square bastioned building with an outer loopholed wall, 
devoid of flank defence ; eighty tons of grain are said to be stored here for 
export. The garrison consists of twenty-six men. 

There is a very fine polo ground, 300 yards by 50 yards. Any other 
camping ground is scarce. 

A quarter of a mile north of the polo ground is the Bomaharal stream, 
onfordable in summer, but crossed by a good bridge, 

Tbe raja of Sbigar lives here, and it is also the head-quarters of the 
three ilarkas of Braldu, Basha, and Shigar. 

The village consists of the two hamlets of Tutkorkalan and Markunja. 

Supplies procurable. Water excellent. {Vigne — Aylmer — Drew — 

Thomson.) 

SHIGAR RIVER— 

A river in Baltistdn formed by the confluence of the B4sha and Braldu 
rivers ; and flowing into the Indus from the north, opposite Skardu. It has 
a length of about 24 miles from the confluence. It is not fordable iu 
summer. The river flows through a wide, gravelly channel in many branches, 
and low, grassy, swampy tracts skirt the stream. Fifty feet above these are 
platforms of alluvium, which extend along the left bank of the river un¬ 
interruptedly for 5 or 6 miles, and vary in width from a quarter of a mile to 
a mile or more. They are almost entirely covered with arable land, formed 
into terraces, which rise gradually one above another, and a succession of 
small villages are scattered among tbe fields. Numerous little streams 
descend from the mountain, and irrigation canals ramify in every direction. 
In summer tbe discharge of tbe Sbigar river, which descends from the 
snowy masses of the Mustagh range, must be immense, as prodigious glaciers 
descend very low among tbe valleys of its different branches. 

The valley is some S miles in width. Along both sides are steep 
rocky mountains; the immediate peaks are 7,000 feet or so above the 
valley; more lofty ones stand behind. The valley itself, at a general 
level of 8,000 feet above the sea, is occupied partly by tbe sandy and stony 
bed in which the river-channels are made, and partly by side alluvial 
deposits sloping down to that flat. On both sides cultivation occurs 
opposite each ravine mouth, for then the waters of tbe side stream can be 
brought 4o irrigate the land. 

At varying intervals, for 20 or 25 miles up, are villages, of which 
the largest is Shigar. Towards the upper part of this length, ou the 
right bank, which is the least sunny, apricot and mulberry trees become 
fewer, and in their stead walnut trees flourish. In tbe central flat are sandy 
tracts covered with a prickly shrub. Vigne observes that in Tibet, Persia, 
and Afghanistan, as there is rarely a village without a stream, so there is 
not often a stream without a village on some part of it. Wells in such 
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places are comparatively little known, because the surface is often of hard 
rook. The spring finds its way into a ravine; a narrow strip of cultivation 
commences in its deepest recesses, increasing gradually in width as it 
desceuds, the waters are soon multiplied for the purposes of irrigation, and 
the verdure follows them down ioto the valley, in one broad delta, or fan- 
shaped mass of cultivation. All the villages of Shigar would be included 
in this description, and between lie miles of desertl and, covered with 
fragments of gneiss rock. 

At the top of the Shigar valley the river is 100 yards in width, and 
has to be crossed on rafts. These rafts are about seven feet square, of a 
light wooden framework, under which are fastened inflated sheep-Bkins. 
The rafts are then propelled and steered by a man at each corner, and 
using as an oar a stick having no binde to it, all attempts at feathering 
being ineffectual and dangerous, The baggage and passengers are closely 
crowded in the centre, and the raft, when loose, iB whirled along with great 
rapidity by the stream. The raft has to be carried on men's shoulders 
some three or four hundred yards up the stream, in order to reach the 
same starting-place again. It is a passage of some difficulty, and in 
summer time it is impossible to get horses over, so that for months there 
is no way of communication for them between the right and left hanks. 
The river flows with great velocity and raises waves some feet in height. 
( Vigne — Thomson — Drew.) 

SHIGAR—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 75° 48'. Elev. 

A collection of villages amounting to eleven houses on the Shigar river in 
Khurmang (Baltistan). 

The inhabitants are Brokpas. 

The Shigar is the principal tributary of the Kuksar river, and drains all 
the Deosai plains. At Shigar it i3 joined by the Kharbosh stream from the 
north, up which lies a village also called Kharbosh, containing seven 
houses. {Aylmer), 

SHIGARl—Lat. 35° 17'. Long. 75° 36'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistan in the Skardu plain. It is situated on an immense, 
unstratified, accumulation of earth and angular (Wiris, which juts out into 
the plain, the work of olden glaciers, {Godwin-Austen.) 

SHIGARTHANG—Lat. 35° 19'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 10,200'. 

A small pargana and village in Baltistan on the road from Skardu to Astor by 
the Alumpi La. The village is a wild, dreary-looking place, at the junction 
of three streams—the Dora Lumba from the direction of the Burji La, the 
Munda Lumba from the south, and the Alumpi Lumba. Close to the 
village are two substantial guard-towers, built at the time when the 
various rajas of Baltistan were at war with each other. 

Being at the junction of four valleys, it gets every wind that blows, and 
in winter is a dreadfully cold place. The sheep of the district are 
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remarkably fine. The pargana contains ninety-four houses and the village 
forty-five. {Godwin-Austen — Aylmer.) 

SHI KARA—Lat. 84° 45'. Long. 73° 46'. Elev. 

The name of a pass over the watershed between Kdgbfin and the valley of 
the Kishau Ganga. It lies near the source of the Jagvan stream. 

This pass is said only to be practicable for four months in the year, and 
is but little frequented. 

SHILWAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite a little island, 
about li miles below Skadipur, with some fine chunar trees, and good 
camping ground. A path leads to Shadipur on the one side and to Samb&l 
on the other. There is a government stable here and a grass rakA in the 
vicinity. It used to be a large village. (Wingate.) 

shIn- 

A caste, or branch, of the Dard race ; next to the Ronos they are the class 
held in the highest consideration among the Dfirds. They form the 
majority of the population iu Gor, Chilas, Tangir, the Indus valley below 
Sazin, and the Gilgit or Ghizar valley above Punial. Drew gives the 
following account of the Shins 

“We now come to the Shins. In some isolated places they make the majority, or 
even constitute the whole, of the community. 

“ There is' a peculiarity of manners most strange and ourious attaching to Borne 
of tho Dftrds. It belongs specially, perhaps even solely, to this Shin caste. Attention 
to the point is desirable, as it may, by comparison with customs that may be found in 
other races, enable us some day to trace out the origin of the tribe. The thing is this! 
they hold tho cow in abhorrenoe; they look on it in much the same way that the 
ordinary Muhammadan regards a pig. They will not drink cow’s milk, nor do they eat or 
make bnttor from it. Nor even will they burn cowdung— the fuel that is so commonly 
used in tbo Hast. Some cattle they are obliged to keep for ploughing, but they have as 
little as possiblo to do with them ; when the cow calves they will put tho calf to the 
adder by pushing it with a forked stick and will not touch it with their hands. 

“ A greater, more astonishing contrast between their way of looking at a cow, and 
the consideration which the Hindds give to the animal, it would be impossible to con¬ 
ceive. 

" In some plaoes I have found other customs accompanying this; for instance, at 
Dashkin, 13 miles below Astor, where the people are Shin, they will not eat fowls, nor 
touch them ; in this they approach the Hindds, Here, too, I was told that they have an 
objection to cultivating tobacco and red pepper: whether these last peculiarities attach 
to the Sbfn generally, I cannot say. 

“ I think that these restricting customs are already dying out, and that they exist 
mostly where there is a geographically isolated community of Shfu without the other 
castes.” 

Biddulph says— 

“ Shins give their daughters to Ronos and Saiads, hut cannot marry their daughters 
in return. Iu the same way they marry Yaehkdn women, but do not give their daughters 
to Yashkdns. In the lower part of the Indus valley they give their daughters to NimobsS. 
The consequence of all this intermarriage is that they are far from a being a pure 
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race. In apite of this, they look upon themselves as a superior raoe, and a Shin considers 
it a disgrace to curry a load. The Shins of Baltistdn, however, do not arrogate to them¬ 
selves any superiority. Theeo Shins are called Brokpas (q,v.) by the Bait’s.” 

The Indus valley, belotv Gor, is called Shinkari, or Shinaka, from the 
Shins. {Drew — Biddulph.) 


SHINGLUNG or DUNGLUNG— 

Lat. 35°14'. Long 78°50. Elev. 17,030'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakaeh river, passed on the 
western variation of the Changehenmo route, 144 miles above Kizil Jilga 
and 18 below Dehra Kompas, Road from latter good, but stony. Burtsi 
abundant. [Trotter.) 


SHINGO RIVER— 

A tributary of the Kuksar river in Kburmank (Baltistan). It contains 
the following small villages :— 

Kunisl .......... 9 houses. 


Bunial 

Fvandzahat 

Jankmalang 

Shwaran 

Koltri 


S 

8 

4 

4 

14 


Difficult roads connect this valley with liras and the Dcosai plains. 

The inhabitants are Rrokpas. [Aylmer.) 

SHINGOS PlR—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A pass on the road from Itondu to Gilgit, between the Burongdo valley and 
the camp of Shingos. Owiug to the precipitous nature of the cliffs, I be road 
on the right bank is forced to cross a high spur, from Haramosh moun¬ 
tain. The ascent, though tedious, is not very difficult. Water is very 
scarce at the top of the spur. [Aylmer.) 


SHINLDAT—Lat. Long. 

A halting-place, 83 miles from Leh, 


Elev. 

A few ruined huts here. 


SHlSHA NAG—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 75° 33'. Elev. 12,5 n0', approx. 

A small lake, situated at the north-eastern extremity of Dachinpara, in ft 
long valley or marg far above the region of forest, enclosed by lofty snow- 
clad mountains. It lies chiefly iu a puuch-bowl formed by the nearly 
perpendicular precipices of a limestone ridge, whose strata up to the sum¬ 
mits are as much twisted and distorted as those of the hills about Siiajiahad, 
rising from the plain of Kashmir, and with which they were most probably 
once upon a level, having been formed, to all appearance, during the same 
periods of time. 

The Shisha NJig is about a mile long and half a mile broad; it is connect¬ 
ed with a small lake called the Zamti NSg, which is fed by an enormous 
glacier situated under three remarkable peaks, and from this latter lake the 
peculiar colouring matter of the Lidar river seems to be derived. 
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A glacier stream, called Gratinpdra, flows into the north-east corner of 
the Shfsha Nag, and up this stream the road to Amrnath lies. 

This lake is held in great reverence, and is annually visited by the 
pilgrims ou their way to the Amrndth cave, who perform their ablutions in 
its sacred waters. It is covered with ice till June. 

There are no habitations near, nor is wood procurable, except juniper, 
but the grassy valley affords ample space for encamping. ( Vigne — Mont¬ 
gomerie — Wingate.) 

SHITANG RIVER— Tide “ Kan.ti River.” 

SHOKARDtN ZlARAT— Vide “ Shakarudin.” 

SHOPARI—Lat. 33° 53'. Long. 74° 18'. Elcv. 

A village in the No gam pargana, situated about 3 miles north-west of 
Chrar. It consists of a cluster of about seven houses, and is connected with 
the hamlet of Naopura, lying about half a mile to the south, by a grove of 
pollard willows. 

SHOR JILGA—Lat. 35° 41'£ # . Long. 78° 35'. Elcv. 16,490'. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, about 8 miles east 
of the Karatagh pass, on the right bank of the stream, which flowing from 
the pass joins the Kurakash at Changtash camp. The road from the latter is 
bad for 2 or 3 miles, owing to the number of times the frozen stream has 
to be crossed and recrossed. It then passes over a tolerably level plain up 
to a gorge, at the mouth of which is Shorjilga. No water here in October, 
and no grass or fuel. Fuel is, however, plentiful 4 miles below the 
camp. ( Trotter—Cayley .) 

SHOWRA— 

The name of one of the eight parganas in the Shupion zilla of the Mirdj 
division of Kashmir. It comprises the low lands lying between the Naos 
nagar and Zainapur wudars, on the west side of the Jhelum, 

The tahsil station is at the village of Liltar. 

SHRAKOWAR—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the left bank of the Ningi, 
stream, on the west side of a narrow ridge, about 6 tniles south of Sopfir 
on the road towards Kountra and the Gulmarg. It contains a masjid 
and two ziarats, of which that of Saiad Muhammad Rumi is the larger; 
also some water-mills. The inhabitants number eight families of Mu¬ 
hammadan zamindars, eight grass-cutters in the employment of the 
government, and a Sikh sepoy. 

The village is surrounded by rice cultivation. The most convenient 
place for encamping is in the orchard ou the west side. 

The Ningil stream is fordable, being very shallow; it is also usually 
bridged just south of the village. 
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SHRALGtfND—Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Lol6b valley, near Lalpur. It almost meets Rndanag, the 
two villages occupying a long narrow strip of land, with fields on both 
sides. ( Montgomerie .) 

SHtfA—Lat. 33° 10'. Long. 75° 82'. Elev. 

A small village in Kishtw&r, situated on the hill-side, about 6 miles north¬ 
west of Doda, on the road towards the Brsiri Bal. It contains only 
three houses, inhabited by two families of Hindus and one of Muham¬ 
madans; but there is extensive cultivation, and many shady trees about the 
place. 

The neighbouring hamlet of Shnngera, situated on the spur midway 
between Shua and Badjaran, is inhabited by three Hindu families. 

SHUKRtf— 

The name of one of the eight parganas in the Shupion zilla of the Mirfij 
division of Kashmir. It comprises a district lying a few miles to the 
north of Shupion. 

SHULIPURA—Lat. 33° 59'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in the Gansu pavgana. It lies on the direct road from Srinagnr 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidan pass. 

SHUMMAL LCJNGPA ok BIIAO— 

Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 78° 55'. Elev. 17,020'. 

A camping ground 12 miles above Gogra, in the Changlang valley. Water 
and fuel plentiful, grass very scarce. ( Bi'/dulph .) 

SHUNGALPUR—Lat. 38° 58'. Long. 74° 35'. Elev. 

A large village situated at tho foot of the forest-clad bills on the west 
side of the Bangil pargana. It contains a masjid and about thirty houses. 

SIIUOT—Lat. 35° 38'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A small pargana of the ilarka of Rondu (Baltistan.) It lies 3 miles to 
the west of Rondu village on the left bank of the Indus. It includes the 
villages of Shuot and Hamora, and has forty houses. Opposite here the 
Indus is crossed by a very good twig suspension bridge. {Aylmer.) 

SHUPION—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 53'. Elev. 

A town of some magnitude on the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. 
It is situated on the right bank of the Rembiara, a wide but shallow 
stream, and lies about 29 miles Bouth of Srinagar, on the high-road which 
crosses the Pfr Paiijil pass. 

It is likewise the point of departure for the roads lying over the Budil 
and Golabgarh passes : Dowal, on the south side of the latter, is distaut 
three marches, about 31 miles south-east of Shupion; Islamabad lies about 
20 miles due east, and is usually reached in two marches. 
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Shupion gives its name to one of the three ziltas in the Mirtij division 
of Kashmir, und is the tahsil station of the Batu pargana, within which it 
is situated ; it was called Sbfihrah, or the king's highway, iu the time of 
the Moguls. Dr. Elmslie estimates the population at 6,000, which would 
seem to be rather under than over the mark, ns there are said to be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 bouses, including about 100 shops in the bazar. 
The inhabitants are almost without exception Muhammadans, the small 
Hindu community occupying the suburb of Batpura, on the north side 
of the town. 

Shupion is a iusaba, or market-place, and contains a small garrison ; 
it still forms the chief depdt for those products of Kashmir which are 
destined for the Panj&b, and was once a place of very great importance 
and the residence of a mdlik, or sub-governor. It is now, comparatively 
speaking, a miserable place, bearing the impress of having once been a 
thriving town. Its dwellings, now chiefly in ruins, are but the remains of 
what were once houses of two or three or four stories in height, with gable* 
ends and sloping roofs of wood. Large sheets of birch-bark, which is 
nearly impervious to moisture, are laid over the rafters, and over these is 
spread a mixture of earth, which is often planted with flowers. The walls 
are built of brick, burnt or sun-dried, and secured iu a frame-work of wood, 
as a prevention against the effects of an earthquake. 

The houses are nsually separate, with Rmall gardens between them ; 
orchards of standard fruit-trees arc frequently attached to them, and in 
their proper seasons, mulberries, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, and roses 
are to be bad in abundance. 

The hill of Shupion, or Lahan Tour, rises from the plain about 14 mile 
from the town. It is composed of trap, and is about 350 feet above the 
level of the plain, and is conspicuous from almost every part of the 
valley, and the more so on account of the clump of fir trees on its 
summit. A fine view of the valley, hardly broken throughout its whole 
length of 90 miles, may be obtained from the top. 

There is much rice cultivation in the vicinity of Shupion, and the 
country is everywhere intersected by irrigation channels. A short distance 
to the south-west of the town, on the road to IIirpura, stands a very 
picturesque mosque, which, as the pattern is common throughout the 
valley, may here be described. It partakes of the aspect aud architecture 
of the pagoda of China ; but the slope of the roof is straight, instead of 
being concave. Its basement, 10 to 20 yards square, is of stone or wood, 
raised a few feet from the ground, and on which are ranged 8 or 10 pillars 
deeply grooved, and having their bases and capitals enveloped in fantasti¬ 
cally shaped leaves. 

The Saracenic arches and cornices are elaborately carved, and -bearing 
pendulous ornaments in the Chinese fashion. The interior building is also 
four-sided, and is generally a beautiful specimen of wood-work. The win¬ 
dows and doors are Saracenic, with rich lattice-worked panels instead of 
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glass. The Foof, or roofs—for there are two or three—may be pronounced 
Tuscan, rising one above the other, each being less than the one bolow it; 
and the top is surmounted by a much smaller cluster of little pillars, over 
which is another little Tuscan roof, a conical spire, and a brazen orna¬ 
ment, like an inverted basin on the shaft of a weathercock. 

Ample space may be found for encamping. Supplies of all kinds are 
usually abundant. ( Vigne — Allgood — Montgomerie — Aylmer.) 

SHUSHAL or CHUSHUL—Lat. 83° 85'. Long. 78° 43'. Elev. 14,200'. 
A large village of about sixty bouses with a government store-house, situ¬ 
ated on the left bank of the Shushal stream, and about 10 miles south of 
the Pangong lake. Between it and the lake is a hot spring, which is said 
to possess medicinal properties. The temperature is 96° F., and the water 
has neither taste nor smell. 

There are two routes from here to Nima Mud on the Indus— 

(1) The eastern one, via eastern Shushal valley and Tsaka La. 

(2) The western route, vid the Shushal and Thato (or Nurpa) 

passes. 

The eastern is the better route of the two. 

A route also leads from here along the Pangong lake and via Tankse 
to Ldh, striking the Changchenmo route at Lukung. 

There is another route to Tankse and Leh, vid the Kongta La and 
Lung Chu valley. 

Close to Shushal is the narrowest part of the Pangong lake, which is 
easily crossed here on masak rafts; this is the shortest road to the Chang- 
chenmo valley. A road also leads from here across Changthang to Polu 
and Khot£n ; this was the route traversed by Pandit A. K. 

The frontier uear Shushal is very carefully watched by men from R,ud6k, 
who are jealous of Europeans entering their territory. (Manifold.) 

SHUSHAL PASS—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 16,954', 

Is crossed on the western route from Shushal to Nima Mud, 1 mile north 
of the Mirpa Tso (lake). Ascent on north side steep. (Reynolds.) 

SHUSHAL RIVER— 

Rises near the Tsaka La, and flowing north enters the lake near Tafe- 
aug camp, with a course of about 80 miles. Before entering the lake it 
flows through a plain some 10 square miles in extent, dotted over in the 
vicinity of the stream with a few low bushes, and over the rest grows a 
scanty coarse grass in tufts. On the 22nd July, Major Godwin-Austen 
found a good deal of water in the river. In spring it is an insignificant 
stream. Fuel plentiful. (Oodwin-Austen — H. Strachey.) 

SHUSHOT— 

A kardari or collectorate of the Province of Ladftk. It consists of the 
lower, middle, and upper Shushot, and a small village called RXmpur, 
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The whole may be looked upon as one village, extending over several miles 
along the left bank of the Indus, which serves to irrigate this kardari by 
means of well-made canals. 

The crops are poor owing to bad soil. A single crop only is obtained. 
There are no fruit-trees, and poplar and willow are scarce. There are about 
four hundred houses. The majority of the people are Shia Muhammadans, 
imported from Purik and Baltistin, about the time the local gyalpo built 
the L^h palace. Cash revenue about 118,000, besides taxes in kind. 

SHTTSHOT or CHUSHOT—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A large scattered village of over two hundred houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Indus, opposite to, and 10 miles from, Leh, The river is crossed 
by a good wooden bridge, a double one. The smaller has a span of 30 feet 
and the larger of 80 feet. Roth are strongly made of poplar spars laid touch¬ 
ing each other. On each sid ! of the roadway, which is 8 feet wide, are stout 
railings. Height of bridge above stream on the 2nd October, 15 feet. 

Extensive cultivation here, and some poplars and small willows. Fruit 
trees do not flourish. There is a colony of Baltfs in the village, and also 
some arghuns or half-breeds. 

The population of this village is partly Buddhist, but mostly Muham¬ 
madan. After leaving this village scarcely a Muhammadan is to be found 
towards the east; this is strongly marked by the fact that fowls are never 
seen after leaving Shuehot when moving eastward. During the trading 
season Shushot is the main grazing ground for the ponies and mulos of 
Panjab and Yarkandi traders. Gulab Bagli is the halting-place. There is 
a rest-house. ( Cunningham — Brew—Manifold — Aylmer.) 

SHtfTRtf—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A small hamlet, containing two houses, situated on the west side of the 
NowbdgNai, at the mouth of the little valley leading to the Harikan Gali, 
which is traversed by the path to Shfingas, in the Kuthar pargana. 

There is also a path through the hills from this village to Sof, in tha 
Bring valley. 

SHtJTZ—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a clump of trees on the south 
side of the path between Patan and Khipur, about a mile to the east of the 
Chandarsir hill. It contains two masjidsand the zfaratof PirShuk Sahib, 
also about twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, including 
two blacksmiths, two pirzadas, two dums, and a mulla. The patwan is a 
pandit. 

There is said to be a small spring in the village. 

SHUWA—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A village situated in a little valley at the foot of the mountains, on the 
north side of the Zainagfr pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. With 
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the exception of Tajar, it is the only place in the pargana where rice is 
grown. 

6HYOK or SHAYOK—Lat, 78° 12'. Long. 34° 13'. Elev. about 12,200'. 
A village on the left bank of the Shyok river, the sixth march from Leh by 
the winter Karakoram route. Travellers either bait here or at Lama Kyent, 
ou the opposite bank. It is the last village passed on thiB route, and is 
situated a little below the great bend which the river takes to the north- 
west. It is 30 miles above Agham. ( Drew — H, Strachey .) 

SHYOK or SHAYOK RIVER, or KHUMDAN RIVER— 

The principal mountain tributary of the Indus. It rises in the Karakoram 
mountains, south-east of the Karakoram pass. From its source to near 
Gapshan camp it makes a bold sweep of 60 miles to the west and south. 
Thence for 50 miles to Mandarlik it takes a south-easterly course. From 
Mandarlik it flows due south for 50 miles more to Shyok village. Total 
length to this point, 170 miles. Fall 6,000 feet, or 35-3 feet per mile. It 
is joined by the Changchi-nmo river from tbe east a little above tbe great 
beud to the north-west and below tbe bend, by the Lung-Chu river from the 
south-east. From Shyok to Hnndar the course is west-north-west and tbe 
distance about 80 miles. Near H undar it receives the Nnbrd river from the 
north-west, and from here continues west-north-west to its confluence with 
the Indus at Kiris (in Baltistdn), a distance of 150 miles. 

The distance from Shyok to junction with the Indus is 230 miles. Fall 
4,500 feet, or 19'6 feet per mile. Total length of river 400 miles. Total 
fall of river 10,500 feet, or 26 - 4 feet per mile. 

Its general character is exactly the reverse of the Indus. Its upper 
course is turbulent, down a narrow glen, but its middle course is either 
broad and rapid, or divided into numerous channels in an open valley. In 
such places where the waters arc much scattered it is fordable, but not 
without difficulty in summer. In winter tbe passage is easy, and even iu 
the lower part of its course the stream is frequently frozen over and crossed 
on the ice. The winter route from Leh to Yarkand follows the course of the 
river as far as Daolat-Beguldi, crossing and recrossing it repeatedly. Near 
Kumdan and Gapshan camps the large glaciers of Kumdan and Remu 
ave met with. The summer route crosses the river opposite Satti, travel¬ 
lers and merchandise passing over by boats, and baggage animals being 
made to swim. In winter the river is fordable at this point. The Bum¬ 
mer route again crosses it at Brangsa Saser, the ford being at this season 
rather a difficult one. 

One of the routes from Leh to Skardu follows the course of the Shyok 
from the confluence of the Nubia to its junction with the Indus, but the 
route usually taken is via Indus valley and Chorbat La, striking tbe Shyok 
river at Pain in Chorbat, 

A proposition for the construction of a good road along the Shyok valley 
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between Leh and Yarkand has been rejected on account of the expense. 
(Ramsay — Cunningham — Trotter — Thomson.) 

SIKSA—Lat. 34° 55'. Long. 76° 40'. Elev. 8,950', approx. 

The principal village of Chorbat (Baltistdn) on the left bank of theShyok. 
It is the winter retreat of the inhabitants of the villages of Kalan, Sogmoe, 
Chuar, and Siari, It contains about sixty houses. The Chorbat officials live 
here. When the Shyok is low, a bridge is made opposite here. Camping 
ground limited. There is a small polo-ground. (Aylmer.) 

SILIKSE—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 76° 11'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Suru river, just below the junc¬ 
tion of the Wakha stream, in Kargil (Baltistan). Together with some 
hamlets to the north, it contains thirty-five houses, the inhabitants of 
which are Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

SILMU or SIMUL—Lat. 34° 88'. Long. 76° 44'. Elev. 

A village said to contain forty houses in Kargil (Baltistan). It lies a short 
way up a small valley on the left bank of the Indus. Its inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 

SIND— 

The name of a long and narrow valley opening into the north side of 
Kashmir, a few miles north-west of the city of Srinagar. It lies between 
long. 74° 50' and 76° 80', and extends from the village of Ganddrbal, in 
the Lar pargana, which comprises the whole of the lower portion of the 
valley, to the Zoji-Laon the east, a distance of about 58 miles; its breadth 
varies from a few hundred yards to about a mile and a half. It owes its 
name to the river Sind, which rises in the mountains at the eastern extrem¬ 
ity, and near the cave of Amrnatb. To those who by inclination or neces¬ 
sity are chained to the high-roads, the upper part of the Sind valley, above 
the village of Gagangir, gives the best idea obtainable of the grandeur of 
the mountain scenery of Kashmir. On either side are lofty mountains, 

/ whose tops are usually covered with snow, whose sides, more or less precipi¬ 
tous, are clothed with large forests of pine, and whose feet are lined with 
walnut, chestnut, sycamore, and many other kinds of trees. (Dr. Henderson 
measured some elms near Kangan, and found the three largest 29 feet in 
girth, at 4 feet from the ground.) On the north bank the sides of 
the mountains are but grassy slopes, and higher up are rocks, precipitous 
cliSs, and ravines; the southern outlook not being favourable for vegetation. 

Several smaller valleys open into it, which are traversed by streams run¬ 
ning down to mingle with the waters of the Sind. Numerous small villages 
are scattered near the banks of the river, and are surrounded by patches 
of cultivated land : in other parts the ground is carpeted with rich grass, 
or shaded by wild fruit-trees, as peaches, apricots, apples, pears, grapes, and 
plums. 
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For the first three inarches above the village of Ganddrba), situated where 
the valley widens to debouch into the open vale, there is a good deal of culti¬ 
vation—chiefly rice; but above Gund the crops are poor and late, and for the 
next two, to Sonamarg and Baltal, cultivation almost ceases, with the excep¬ 
tion of an occasional field of buckwheat and amaranth. These last two 
constitute an important item of the winter diet of the peasants here. The 
amaranth seed is consumed in the form of porridge boiled with milk, and is 
considered a warm and nourishing food. The other is roasted and ground 
to flour, and then baked in thick cakes with walnut and apricot oil, which 
in this country are in common use for domestic and culinary purposes. The 
crops growu are in part Idrani ,—that is, depending on rain,—and in part 
irrigated; the irrigation-cuts are drawn chiefly from the side-streams. To¬ 
wards the head of the valley it is not excess of cold at any time, but absence 
of sun, from the prevalence of rain-clouds as harvest time comes near^ 
that limits the growth of the various kinds of crops. 

Above Kangan the valley bottom, a mile or two wide, is occupied 
by plateaus, slopes, and low level flats, which alternate one with the other. 
These spaces are in part river alluvium, and in part belong to the alluvial 
fans of the side-streams, often where one or mure have coalesced. Of the 
plateaus and the fan-slopes, the whole surface is covered with verdure, and 
it is chiefly upon them that occurs the cultivated ground. 

The mountains rise steep behind the terraces and the fans. On the left 
bank, for 15 miles without a break, there is a great slope, extending up 
for thousands of feet, covered with dark forests of silver fir, spruce, and 
1’inus excelm, with some deodar. For 5,000 or 6,000 feet up, this forest 
continues aloDg the whole length of 16 miles; in some parts it reaches to 
the very summit of the ridge, in others the mountain rises above the tree 
limit, and there is then a belt of green pasture above the forest, and 
above that rocky peaks and beds of melting snow. Beyond Gagangir, a 
great rocky ridge towering some 10,000 feet above the river on the north 
side approaches its opposite neighbour on the south, and the valley of the 
river becomes a narrow gorge; this continues for a few miles, and then the 
valley opens again at the plain called Sonamarg. This is the worst part 
of the road between Srinagar and Leh. From this place to Baltal, the vallev 
is immediately bounded by low hills a few thousand feet high ; on the north 
side they are covered only with grass; on the south they are varied with 
tracts of forest. In some places the fir wood spreads down to the part 
traversed by the road ; when Baltal is reached the plain is again bare, but 
some of the lower hill-slopes are covered with birch-wood and firs. The road 
to Baltal is fairly level. 

In the lower part of the valley the peasantry appear to be well off, and 
their farmsteads well stocked with kine, ponies, sheep, and goats. In most 
of the villages the bee is hived. Thousands of sheep, ealttle, and ponies 
are taken up the valley annually for grazing. 
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The climate of this valley is considered the healthiest in Kashmir, and 
it is a favourite resort for the upper classes of native society during the 
malarious months of July and August; its fruits also, especially the 
grapes, are very highly esteemed. 

At the eastern end of the valley, above the village of Gund-i-aur Singh, 
supplies and coolies can be obtained to a limited extent, and with much 
difficulty, as the villages are small aud poor. It is best to take baggage 
ponies and keep them. 

The Sind valley is traversed by the Lad6k road, which is practicable for 
horses, and forms the great highway between Kashmir and Central Asia ; 
it lies along the foot or sides of the mountains, usually close to the river. 
The telegraph wire to L6h is laid along this valley, and an intermediate 
station is usually maintained at Sonamarg, The post also travels this 
way. 

During the winter the climate of the Sind valley is rigorous, and snow 
falls to a great depth. {Bata — Bellew — Brew — Wingate.) 

SIND— 

This river is formed by two streams, which unite at Baltal towards the 
eastern extremity of the valley of the same name. 

The northern and smaller of these streams rises on the slope of the Zoji 
La, and flows through a deep gorge in a south-westerly direction towards 
Baltal, where it is joined by the drainage of the lofty mountains 8nd glaeiers 
forming the northern boundary of the Dachinpara district. The united 
waters form an impetuous torrent, which flows over a rocky bed in a westerly 
direction through the Sind valley, and down which large quantities of 
timber from the adjacent forests are floated to Gandarbal. It receives in 
its course numerous tributaries from the adjoining mountains, the principal 
being the Kanknai, which joins the Sind near the village of Kajipura, in the 
Lar pargana. On reaching the Kashmir valley the river bends towards the 
south-west, and empties itself into the Jbelum at Shadipur, lat. 34° 11', 
long. 74° 43', a few miles above the Manas Bal. The Sind river is about 
100 yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth from 3 to 18 feet; it is 
navigable from Shadipur to Gandarbal, the journey occupying about 
ten hours; during the summer months there is a shorter way vid the 
Anchar lake. 

Below Sonamarg it flows through a rocky narrow gorge for a few 
miles aud then the valley opens out; at Gagangir it flows at the very foot 
of the wooded mountain-slope of the left bank, and on the right there is 
but a narrow strip between the stream and tlfe opposing hills. Between 
Kulau and Gagangir the river flows through low land, frequently dividing 
go as to form islands of alluvium on which grow groups of fir-trees. 

The road crosses the river at several points. The bridges are all alike, 
and consist merely of two or three long fir trunks stretched across 
between buttress piers of loose boulders built upon either edge of the 
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torrent, and laid above with cross pieces of rough split logs. They are 
only safe to cross on foot, owing to the unsteady motion of the poles being 
apt to make a horse restive. Laden cattle, too, should only cross one at 
a time. 

During the winter, which is very severe in this locality, the river is said 
to be entirely frozen above the village of Gagangir, to the west of which 
place it then becomes fordable. 

Below Gandirbal the river abounds with fish, but owing to the very low 
temperature of the water, they do not take readily, except during the 
height of summer. (Figne — Ince — liellew — Henderton — Drew.) 

SlNGAL—Lat. S6° V. Long. 78° 57'. Elev. 0,200'. 

A village and fort in PnniAl, on the right bank of the Gilgit river, at its 
junction with the Siugal stream, up which is the route to the Dodargali 
pass leading into Darci. There is a considerable amount of cultivation at 
Singnl, nnd fruit trees are numerous. The fort is of no strength. (Barrow.) 

SINGA LA or S1NGHE-LA — 

Lat. 35° 58'. Loug. 76° 53'. Elev. 10,600'. 

A pass over the western water-shed of the Zanskar river. It is crossed 
between the villages of Yelchung and Futtoksir, on the route from Kisbtw&r 
to Leh. The ascent commences at once from Yelchung over dry, rounded 
hills, and to the left of a deep ravine. After about 1,000 feet the ascent is 
more gradual, and continues over similar ground to 15,000feet. The road is 
now for some distance nenrly level, winding round a deep bay or hollow in 
the mountains, with high hills on the left, and the deep ravine .still on the 
right. Several small streams aro crossed. After completing the circuit of 
the bay, the ascent re-commences, but is not at all rapid till within a few 
huudred yards of the top, when a short, steep pull occurs. Vegetation 
very scanty during latter part of the ascent, and none at all on the top of 
the pass. On the 3rd July several large patches of snow occurred on the 
south side. On the north side a snow bed commenced at the very crest, 
down which the descent was very steep for a few huudred yards. The 
road now follows the course of a wide arid valley, descending very gently. 
This valley gradually narrows, and on the right, high precipitous rocks 
overhang the stream. The road crossing to the left bank of the stream 
after a time turns abruptly to the left, and crosses a low ridge. From 
this ridge it descends 1,000 feet to the village of Futtoksir. (Thornton.) 

SINOE-CHU, SINGE-KHA-BUB-F.de “Indus River." 

SINGPtJR—Lat. 34’ 9'. Long. 74’ 40'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargaua, situated near the left bank of the Suknag 
river, about 4 miles east of Patan, by the road towards Srinagar. 

The inhabitants comprise 15 families of MuhnmroadnD zemindars, a dum, 
mulls, mochi, a cowherd, and a carpenter, and one pandit, who is the 
patw&ri. Rice is extensively cultivated about the village. 
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81NGPtfR—Lat. 83° 28'. Long. 76* 87'. Elev. 

A small village consisting of seven or eight scattered houses, situated above 
the left bank of the Kashir Khol stream, on the Kishtw&r side of the 
Marbal pass. It lies about 82 miles north-west of the town of Kishtwir, 
and 42 miles south-east of Islamabad. 

Travellers cannot dqotid upon obtaining supplies at this hamlet. 
(Hervey — Allgood.) 

SlNKARMU—Lat. 84° 50'. Long. 76* 16'. Elev. 

A small village containing 10 houses on the right bank of the Indus, in 
Khurmang (Ballistic.) (Aylmer.) 

SINO—Lat. 35° 41'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braldd river (Bultistlo). It contains 
14 houses. (Aylmer.) 

StNZI—Lat. 33" 32'. Long. 75’ 25'. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Tansan stream, near the 
southern extremity of the Bring valley. It lies abont 25 miles south¬ 
east of Islamabad, on the road towards Kishtrvir, by the Marbal pass. 

Owing to its proximity to tbe neighbouring hamlet of Lower, the two 
villages are frequently called Lower Sinzi. A few supplies and coolies 
obtainable. (Allgood — Macltay.) 

SIOW A— 

The name of the river formed of the drainage of the whole of the 
northern portion of the Bnsaoli district, which flows into tbe Ravi, lat. 32° 
37', long. 75°58'. It is a deep and impetuous stream of cold clear water, 
and is not usually fordable in the lower part of its course. The road be¬ 
tween Basaoli and Badrawar follows the northernmost branch, crossing the 
stream by a rough bridge below the village of Sertal, where there are 
likewise said to be fords. There is a good bridge at Bnni, and a fort just 
below it. A thermometer immersed in the stream below Sertal (19th May) 
registered 65° to 85° in the air. 

SlR—Lat. 8S C 47'. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 

A large village in the Kaurpara pargaua, of which it is the tahsfl station. 
It is surrounded by tine trees, aud lies a little distance from the left bauk 
of the Lidar, about 7 miles north-east of Islamabad, on the road towards 
Eisbmakan. (Inc*.) 

SlR—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 75° V. Elev. 

A village in tbe Wullar pargaua, situated at the foot of the spur on tbe 
north-side of the Wastarwnu mountain. It contains a masjid, aud six 
houses inhabited by zemindars. 

SlR—Lat. 8t’ 16'. Long. 74° 29'. Elov. 

A large village in the Kruhiu pargana, situated on high ground near the left 
bank of the Jhclam, a few miles south-west of Sopur. It is divided into 
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three divisions, and coatains a population of 47 families of Muhammadan 
zamludars, 3 pandits, 2 mullas, 3 dums, 2 mocliis, a cowherd, a blacksmith, 
and a carpenter. Both corn and rice are cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

SIRAI—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74 e 30'. Elev. 

A village in the Uangil pargana, containing about ten houses; it is situ* 
atcd in the bed of the stream about 8 miles north-east of Firozpur. 
SIRAZ— 

The name of the district lying on the west side of the province of Kisht- 
wAr. It is drained by the Lidar Kbol stream, and is traversed by the path 
leading from Doda towards the Brari Bal. 

SIRDARI—Lat. 84° 46'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Oanga, towards the 
western extremity of Giirais. 

The houses having once been canned away by the river when in flood, 
are now built on a bluff above the right bank of a small stream, which is 
crossed by n bridge just below the village. The inhabitants number seven 
families of Muhammadan zemindars, a roulla, a dum, and a shepherd. 

When the crops are in the ground, the space available for encamping is 
very limited. The road, which has followed the course of the Kishan 
Ganga, ends at SirdAri, that part of the valley lying between SirdAri and 
Sharidi in Upper DrawAr being impassable, and almost entirely unin¬ 
habited. 

SlRl—Lat. 33° 19'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 8,700'. 

A small village on the borders between KisbtwAr and Padar, on the left 
bank of the Chenab. It was formerly a summer grazing place, and is the 
halting-place at the end of the 3rd march on the KishtwAr-PAdar route. 
(Drew.) 

SI RIG BAN BAGH—-Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A garden situated about three quarters of a mile from the right bank of 
the Jhelam, just north of the junction of the Sind. 

Baron Hiigel describes it as a large pleasure-ground laid out in the 
Indian style, ornamented with large beds of flowers, and nnmerons pavilions 
adorned with all that oaprice could desire, or money purchase. 

Though never completed, the garden is now falling to ruin; it was 
made by Surij BAhri, who was summoned to Kashmir by Moti RAm, the 
first viceroy under Ranjit Singh, to superintend the new partition of the 
valley into parganas. It probably marks the site of the once famous city 
of Parihasapur, of the marvels of which the native legends speak so 
highly. 

This was' uilt by the great conqueror LAlitaditya, who reigned from 
A.D. 714 to 750; it was adorned with many fine temples and monuments; 
among others, with a pillar cut out of one stone, 24 yards high, at the top 
of which stood the image of GAruda, half man, half eagle. Sikandar Budh 
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Shikan probably destroyed it, but several fragments were seen in 1727 by 
Muhammad Azfm. Immense images of gold, silver, and other metals also 
adorned the interior, but all traces of this splendour have disappeared. 
(Huyel.) 

S1ROLE BAGH—Lat. 33°. Long. 75“ 45'. Elev. 

A government garden and village, situated on the right bank of the Neru 
river, about 2 miles north-west of Badrawir. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hiudus, and number 16 families. The 
Wazire Buddunju and Nowrung, who were in the service of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, and are now his pensioners, reside in this village. 

The Nerd is bridged below Sirole Bagh 

SIRPATI—Lat. 32“ 42'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A village in the district of Bagaoli, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
about 2 miles south-east of Buni. It contains five or six houses inhabited 
by Hindus, and is surrouuded with cultivation. 

SIRSIR LA PASS oe SARSAR PASS— 

Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 76° 62'. Elev. 16,872'. 

Is crossed between Futtoksir and Hofata on the route from Kishtwar to 
L6h, t id Zanskar. After leaving the cultivation at Futtoksir the road 
leads up a barren stony valley, following the course of a small stream, 
almost to its source. The ascent from this point to the top is steep. 
Damn (Tibetan furze) plentiful. The descent is rapid down a deep stony 
valley, generally at some height above the stream, to the village of Hofata. 
( Thornton — Drew.) 

S1TALWAN or PUTIKAN PASS— 

Lat. 34° 36'. Long, 74° 13'. Elev. 9,500', approx. 

A pass connecting Aora in the Uttar pargana with Dudnial in Uuper 
lira war. 

On the Kashmir side, the last 1,500 feet of the 3scent is very steep 
indeed, and must be nearly impassable in wet weather for ponies. The descent 
on the Drawar side is steep for a short wav, and then becomes easy, but 
much blocked with fallen trees, and frequently crossing the stream. 

This road may be at present considered impassable for laden animals. 

From the top of the pass, roads ruu along the top of the ridge, which 
is very sharp, in both directions. Putikan seems to bo the Gujar’s name lor 
the pass. {Aylmer.) 

SlUL—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated near the left bank of tbe 
Pohru river, about 6 miles north-west of Sopur, by the side of tbe road 
leading towards the Lolab valley am] Shalurnh. The river is usually 
fordable at this point, but when in flood, a ferry boat plies. 

Just to the north of the village there is a deep nala, which is bridged. 

Siul contains a mssjid, and about 25 houses inhabited by zamindars. 
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Some fine trees shade the village and the zrarat of Baba Sahib, which lie* 
by the side of the path. 

SKARDU— 

One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Skardu. Itocoupies the whole of the 
Sknrdu plain ( q.i’■) and the slopes and valleys of the neighbouring mountaing. 
The inhabitants are as follows :— 


Hhin (Atlorl 

1 Ywhkltn. 

Dum. 

Biltt. 

JCMbmfr, 

6-6 per cent. 

1*6 per cent. J 

A few families. j 

The remainder, j 

Ooe or two vilage*. 


( Btddulpk,) 

There are roads on both hanks of the Indue, and they are, generally 
speaking, good and passable by baggaje animals (except on the left bank 


between Basho and Katsura). The two roads from Katsura to Astor, vis 
the Banokla and the Alumpila, are said not to be passable for laden animals. 

Two roads lead direct from Skardu to the Deosai plains, viz., via the 
Satpdr defile and the Burjfla. 

The Indus is crossed by boats just above and below Skardu. I only 
saw one boat at each ferry, they are stroDgly made and can carry about 80 
men at a trip. 

The climate is said to resemble that of the Kashmir valley. 


Particular* of the llarka of Skardu. 


Pirgmoa. 

lOOSCS. 

Sheep. 

lorse*. 

Homed 
cstt le. 



ilmmi, 

Got . 

190 

604 

4 

122 



Left hank of Indus. 




16 





Nnrh ♦ 


Ha 

2 

102 



Bight bank of Indus. 

Shigsri Niki 


380 

2 

90 



Left bank of Indus. 

Gehol Tobukpa . 

144 

272 

4 

74 

... 


Ditto. 

Chanda 

136 

322 

10 

92 



Ditto. 

Shiglrthang 

94 

260 

3 

in 

... 


Ditto. 

Keprhung 

its 

208 

2 

94 

... 


Ditto. 

Torgu 

80 

134 


82 

... 


Ditto. 

P6tpira 

n 

204 

5 

96 



Ditto. 

Honiara 

803 

676 

3 

104 

... 


Right bnnk of Indus. 

Kuardo 

K ’J 

462 

3 

231 

... 


Ditto. 

T»urri Brmgardo . 


352 


93 

... 


Ditto. 

Shigari Biri 

|§3 E 

306 

3 

116 



Left bunk of Indus. 

Gommikardu 


365 

8 

92 



Ditto. 

Brokpemagto Titidtl 

129 

460 

2 

138 



Ditto. 

Tinfrjo. 

80 

230 

2 

81 



Ditto. 

Bassho 

160 

610 

14 

211 



Ditto. 

Katiurah , 

120 

415 

10 

160 

... 


Ditto. 

Hot* 

60 

305 

I 

80 



I'itto. 

Hingm • 

60 

280 

2 

ISO 



Ditto. 

KitpAnA 

80 

102 

1 

60 

... 


Ditto. 

Tsondos 

so 

80 


62 

... 


Ditto. 

Total 

2,875 

j 7,573 

91 

2,532 

... 

... 



(Authority —Wazir of Skardu) 
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SKARDtf—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 44'. Elev. 7,440'. 

The principal place in BaltisUn. The name is written Skar-mDo or 
Skar-mamDo, and is so pronounced by the people. Iskardo is a cock- 
neyism of the Kashmiris, Cor no Musalman can pronounce the double 
consonants in s. 

The name Skardu means either the “ enclosed place" or, more pro¬ 
bably, the “ starry place/’ 

Vigne states that the Bhotis of Ladak call it Sagar-khoad (properly 
Skar-h God) which is only a variety of the Lama; for Skar-kod means 
simply the “ starry building.’' { Cunningham.) 

The Dogrfi soldiers always call the place KaTdd, but the true name, as 
written by the Tibetans, is Skardu. 

Skardu is situated on the left bank of the river Indus; it occupies 
a nearly level plain of fine alluvial clay elevated 150 feet above the 
river, and extending from one of two isolated rocks, which overhangs the 
Indus towards the mountains on the south side of the valley. This rock 
rises to a height of 1,000 feet above the river. The neighbourhood of the 
rock of Skardu was doubtless selected as the site of the principal town of 
the kingdom of Baltistan from the advantages it afforded as a place of 
defence. 

The place marked on the map as ‘ Skardu ' is practically coincident with 
Wulding (j.v.), one of the parganas forming the ilarka of Skardu ( q.v .) 

The name ‘Skardu’ seems only to be applied to the ilarka by tbe 
inhabitants, the “Kila” being generally used to distinguish tbe houses 
and offices near the fort. 

Many of the houses are well built, of unburnt bricks in a frame¬ 
work of wood, being often of two stories. Latticed windows, covered 
with paper or small plates of mica, are also common. The roofs are all 
flat and covered with mud, beaten hard. 

Formerly, the palace of the r&jas of Skardu stood at tbe edge of the 
plateau where the rock rises from it; now the ruins only remain, little more 
than the foundations and some vaulted chambers. The palace was dis¬ 
mantled on the taking of Skardu by tbe Maharaja Gulab Singh’s troops. 
It is approached by a steep zig-zag path, traversed by gateways and wooden 
defences, several of which are also disposed in such parts of the sides of 
the rock as require to he strengthened. Skardu is the residence of the 
Wazir of Baltist&n. 

The population in the immediate neighbourhood of the rock is not 
so extensive as that of some of the more remote villages in the valley. 
Exclusive of the garrison and officials, it probably does not exceed 
930. It is said to include 2 shawl merchants, 10 shSl-bafs, 7 Pan¬ 
dits, 13 shop-keepers, 2 smiths, 2 carpenters, 10 boatmen, &c., &c. There 
is a small bazar at Skardu; the shop-keepers being all or nearly all 
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Kashmiris who have settled; others of the same nation are occupied in 
weaving pashnrina, for which the pashm is brought from Lad&k, 

To the right and left of the rocky hill, on which Skardu. stands, 
two small streams have excavated for themselves out of the soft clay, 
deep and wide ravines, which are covered with coarse gravel, and are 
faced by more or less steep banks of clay or sand. The surface of the 
platform on which all the cultivated ground lies is watered by means of 
artificial canals, brought from a distance of nearly 2 miles, from the 
point where the streams issue from the hills. An aqueduct or canal extends 
in a direct line from the palace towards the mountains, a distance of 
at least a mile. It is a massive work, consisting of two walls, raised 
perhaps 15 feet above the level of the plain, and built of very large blocks of 
hewn stone. The intervening space is filled with earth. At present a small 
conduit, a foot or so wide, brings all the water that is required for the use 
of the inhabitants of Skardu, but a very large quantity might be conveyed 
along the aqueduct, and the work is so strong and substantial that very 
little repair would be required to restore it to its original condition. The 
lacustrine clay formation occurs in great quantity throughout the valley 
of Skardu, and is nowhere seen in greater perfection than in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the town, where the cliffs facing the Indus, and 
those along the little lateral streams which descend from the south, exhibit 
an abundance of the sections of these beds. The height of the cliffs is very 
variable: but it is seldom less than 30 feet, and to the east of tha town is 
as much as 100 feet. In many places, near the rock of Skardu, the beds 
are very irregular, undulating a good deal, aud at times exhibiting very 
remarkable flexures. 

“ Telegraph .”—The telegraph is now opened to Dras, whence messages 
for Srinagar have to be sent over the Zogi La as far as Sonamarg by coolies. 
It is said to work well. 

There is a line much out of repair as far as Tak, and between Tak and 
Bunji the old posts of the disused line only remain. 

“ Foetal arrangement —The d&k comes from Srinagar via Zogi La and 
Drds. In summer it is very regular, but in winter, for three months, it is 
very uncertain, sometimes taking nearly a month. The Civil and Military 
Gazette of the 14th June reached me on the 25th June 1888. There is no 
regular post to Astor and Kondu. 

“ Fortificationt, tyc .”—The forts are three in number— 

I.—The new fort is situated about half-way up the south-east spur of 
the detached hill " Nausho,” which is inaccessible except in a few places. 
It is approached by a zig-zag path from the south. The main body of the 
fort is at one level, but the keep is 30 or 40 feet higher. It was begun a 
few years ago, and is not yet (1888) finished. The main Walls are 4 feet 
thick, and vary in height from 15 to 25 feet. They consist of stone rubble 
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in bad mortar, strengthened by layers of squared timbers. Tbe trace is as 
shown in Fig. I. There are covered casemates behind the walls with a 
parapet on top (Figs. 2 sod 3). These casemates have loopholes through 
the front walls. The loopholes are high vertical slits, large inside and 
narrow outside. The flanks at the west end consist of separate loopholed 
rooms, rising one above the other and provided with doors. 

There is an exit door from the keep. The main entrance is to tbe south, 
and consists of a strong pair of wooden doors. A tank is being excavated 
to contain water. 

There is no doubt that “ Nausho ” is accessible, especially from the 
north-east. The “accessible” nullah (Fig. I) is well commanded. The 
fort is commanded from the point marked * (Fig. 5), and from the 
detached hill of Broksho, which could be made accessible. Broksho is 
under 2 miles away, wbile point * is only 4 mile. Kiflemen could also 
climb the crags directly above the fort. A couple of small works well 
placed would render Nausho inaccessible. 

The wall of the fort would not stand long against mountain guns ; but 
if properly provisioned, tbe fort could hold out a long time against infantry 
only. 

At present (1888), there are no guns or garrison, and work has been 
stopped. The retention of tbe old wooden building inside is decidedly 
foolish. 

II.—There are two other forts (Fig. 5l~ 

The square one is comparatively new, 80 by 60, with bastions at the 
corners, along the insido of the walls are sheds for tho troops and govern¬ 
ment stores, while there is a low square building in the centre. The 
armament constats of three small field pieces, nbout 2-iuch bore, and a few 
sher-bachas. 

Tbe other fort is very ancient and is situated on a mound about 40 
feet bigb. It is falling into ruins. The neighbouring mound is some¬ 
what higher than the mound on wbicli it stands. Neither of these forts 
could show any resistance if attacked. 

Tbe usual garrison of Skr.rdu is said to consist of two regiments and 
20 or 80 artillery men. Probably 1,000 men all told. There is said to be 
a lot of gram always stored in Skaidu Probable amount is under 10,000 
maunds (kateba). 

There are a good many places round where a force might be encamped. 
Water and supplies are plentiful. Fuel is rather scarce. 

Strategical importance .—Skprdti should form the “reserve” point for 
the whole Gilgit frontier for the following reasons : — 

(a) If properly fortified it could be rendered impregnable. 

(4) Tlie approaches are such that an advancing force could easily be 
resisted, while its commanding position on tbe flank of any force 
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advancing on Srinagar from the Mi or Gilgit aide, render it a 
aource of great danger to the enemy. 

(c) It is situated in the most fertile portion of Baltisttm, the only 

locality north of the great Himalayan range which can produce 
a crop in excess of the requirements of the civil population. 

(d) Communications with Gilgit and Leh are always open, and the 

Zogi La which connects it with Srinagar ia easier in winter than 
any of the other main Himalayan passes. 

(<) The climate is good, neither heat nor cold being excessive. 

(/) It commands the group of difficult passes leading from the north 
into the Shigar valley, which, although of little importance now 
may at any time become easier. 

It may he urged against reason (£) that the road down the Indus is 
supremely bad. This ia true, but I think the difficulties of making a new 
road passable for baggage animals are not great, and would mainly con* 
sist in blasting at some 25 rocky projecting capes. The road would fol¬ 
low the right bank all the way. An efficient ferry service or a flying 
bridge would have to be provided at Skardu. The same remarks apply 
generally to the road towards Mi. ( Fi-gne — Drew — Thornton — Aylmer.) 

SKARDtf PLAIN— 

A plain formed at the meeting of tho rivers Shigar and Indus. At this 
meeting of the waters, the valley (which in the course of the Indus both 
above and below is extremely narrow), ia widened. There is left between 
the mountains a curving, crescent-shaped plain, in length 20 miles, in width 
varying from 1 mile to 5. In the widest part are two isolated hills 
about 1,000 feet in height; botween these flow the Indus. By far the most 
part of the Skardu plain is uncultivated; it is a waste of sand and stoneB ; 
there is a space in flood-time covered by the waterB; then over some square 
miles sund is blown, making it hopeless for cultivation; last are the stony 
tracts belonging to the alluvial fane of streams that flow down from tho 
southern range of mountains. Cultivation, however, is limited more by 
the supply of water than by the barrenness of the soil, for where irri¬ 
gation can be applied, very hopeless-looking ground will yield crops. The 
water of the large rivers is seldom available, but the side streams, coming 
from a high level, can be led over the alluvial plateaus; these, theD, make 
real oases, though of small area, surrounded by the yellow sands; plentiful 
crops come up, and innumerable fruit trees flourish in them. The abundance 
of fruit in this country makes up in a great measure for the scarceness 
of the pasture, and the consequent small amount of live-stock that can 
be reared. One here seldom sees a large flock of goats 8nd sheep. By 
the sale of dried fruit in place of the produce of flocks and herds, the 
luxuries from outside are purchased, or the cash necessary for taxes 
acquired. 
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Bounding the valley ou the south and south-west, is a grand line, 
or broken wall of mountains, rising into high-peaked rook masses. 
This crescent of hills extends from one narrow gorge, whence issues 
the river into the plain, to the other lower gorge, where the valley 
is again closed to view. On the north side the mountains are more 
broken. One line comes from the north-west, and ends in a great rocky 
mass just opposite Skardu. Then comes the valley of the Shigar river, 
and, at its further side, some low, broken hills, backed by spurs from very 
lofty mountains. The mountains are of bare rock; here and there only 
on the upper slopes, is a little grass—a patch of thin pasture. In all parts 
they are steep ; in great part they are precipitous. These mountains rise to 
a height of 10,000 feet above the plain. Skardu itself is out on the plain. 
Ever subject to the great cataclysms of the Indus and its tributaries, 
more especially from the side of Nubrd and Shigar, with their glacial 
sources, the plain of Skardu has undergone great changes even within the 
memory of man. The waters from many sources wash in here, and spread 
themselves over the plain, and any obstruction in the narrow gorge towards 
Rondu retains them. This happened in 1841, when a great flood from the 
Nubra river did irreparable damage, (Drew.') 

SKEW on SKIfJ—Lat. 34°. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 11,130'. 

A village on tire right bank of the Znnskar river, at the junction of the 
Marfeha stream and at the south-west base of the Kanda La. It is passed 
ou one of the routes from Padam to L€h, between Mavkha and Rambak. 
It belongs to the kardari of llemis (Ladak). ( Moorcroft — Aylmer.) 

SKIRBUCHAN— 

A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It contains the fol¬ 
lowing villages :— 

Khalsi, Sliinding, Dumklmr, Skirbuchan, Takrnachik, Hanugoma, Hanu 
Yogma, and Dali. 

The cash revenue is about R3,000, besides taxes in kind. This is the 
warmest part of Ladak ; fruit trees abound, especially walnuts, apricots, 
and some mulberry trees. (Aylmer.) 

SKIRBUCHAN—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 76° 43'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 16 miles below Khalsi. It is a 
halting-place on the route from Leh to Skardu via Chorbat. A wide 
expanse of cultivation here on the. river banks. It is said to contain 100 
houses. (Drew — Aylmer.) 

SKOROLA—Lat. 35° 34'. Long. 75° 53'. Elev. 

A pass connecting the Shigar valley with Askorle in the Braldu valley. 
The ascent from the Shigar side is said to be veiy stiff. This pass opens 
in the beginning of July for foot passengers. (Aylmer.) 
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SNIMO or NIMO— 

A kardn'i or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It contains three 
villages, namely, Snimo or Nimo (120 houses), Basgo (150 houses), and 
Nay (80 houses). The cash revenue is about R2,000 a year, besides taxes 
in kind. Average height about 10,000 feet. Crops, fruit trees, and vege¬ 
tables are better than near Ldb. [Aylmer—Rodha Kiehen.) 

SNIMO or NIMO—Lat. 84° 12'. Long. 77° 20', Elev. 

A village on the .right bank of the Indus, 18 miles below L6h, and opposite 
the junction of the Zanskar river. It is passed on the route from Srinagar 
to L<-h, 14 miles above Saspul. There is an open cultivated plain here, 
several hundred feet above the level of the river. Snimo is very hot in 
summer, whilst in winter the cold is so severe that the river may be crossed 
on the ice. There is a rest-house. ( Bellew—Bender ton — Aylmer.) 

SNURLA or NURLA—Lat. 84° 16'. Long. 77° 1'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, about 45 miles below Leh, and 
5 above the bridge at Klialsi. It is a halting-place on the route from 
Srinagar to L6h. There are two roads to the latter— 

(1) The upper road vid Hernia Shukpa. (The route is never used 

and the road is not kept in repair.) 

(2) The lower road up right bank of the Indus and past Saspul. 

They unite at Saspul. 

The cultivation here is extensive on a gravelly soil, and owing to its 
sheltered position, fruit trees grow well; ulso poplars, willows, and the 
tening or elaagnits. The Indus here flows through a narrow rocky chan¬ 
nel, but the road along its right bank is good. In January it was 
frozen over, and Mr. Drew was able to ride up for a mile or two towards 
Leh on the ice. There is a rest-house; the village consists of 20 houses. 
(Drew — Bellew — Aylmer,) 

SOD or SOTH —Vide “ Pashkydm.'” 

SOP—Lat. 83° 37'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of the Bring pnrgana, at the mouth of 
a little valley, which is traversed by paths leading into the Nowbug Nai 
and to the Kuthar pargana. It contains some shady trees; among them 
a very fine chun4r, measuring more than 26 feet in girth at 6 feet above 
the ground. 

The village of Sof is famous for its iron-works. Vigne was informed 
that veins of lead, copper, silver, and even gold were known to exist in the 
long grass-covered hills in the neighbourhood; but the iron alone is 
worked. 

The lead is found in very small quantities in an oxide. Copper, he 
was told, was found in five or six places, and silver with it, but the veins 
have not been worked since the time of Abdulla Khan, governor of Kash¬ 
mir, who made himself independent of his master, Timur Sh6h, of Kabul. 
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The Emperor Jahangir granted these mines to a private individual, 
but in the time of the Pathans they had devolved upon the Anar. 

The rock in which the ore is found appears to be of limestone. The 
mines, which are not sunk vertically, but run horizontally into the side of 
the hill, are situated on the bare slope of a grassy mountain, from which 
the rock crops up in places. They lie to the west of the village, the nearest 
at a distance of about a mile and a half, and extend in a line up the hill¬ 
side at intervals of not more than three or four yards apart; there is 
nothing to mark their position but a small heap of rubbish at the mouth. 
To enter the mine first reached, it was necessary to let oneself down 
perpendicularly about 8 feet, and bending under a rock, a further descent 
of 10 or 15 feet was made by muddy steps beneath a ceiling of smooth 
rock ; the mine then shelved down gradually into the hill side; here and 
there were perpendicular drops of a few feet, where steps were made with 
branches of trees. The total length of the gallery may be supposed to 
have been about 50 yards; the width of the passage was never more than 
3 feet, the height being about as much, but in places the roof was so low 
as to necessitate dragging oneself along on hands and knees; at the ex¬ 
treme end the movements of the miner were facilitated by a hole dug for 
his legs. Gallery frames are not used, but at intervals the sides of the 
roof were supported by rough branches of trees, 

Accidents in the mines are exceedingly rare, but now and then occur, 
cither from the roofs falling in or from asphyxia. Explosions from fire¬ 
damp are unknown, which is probably owing to the very limited extent of 
the mines, which are never carried far from the surface, hut radiate in 
several directions from one entrance. 

The miners use an ordinary diwa, that is, a wick placed in a saucer of 
oil to light them at their work. The tools employed are few and simple, 
consisting of two hammers, one with a blunt and heavy head, the other 
pointed and lighter; there is also an axe required for clearing away the 
surface jungle and cutting wood for charcoal, and a small double-headed 
flat hammer, which is used for pouuding the ore. 

Three men are employed in each mine or gallery ; the first mines, the 
second collects the ore in baskets, which the third conveys to the mouth 
of the pit. An old man, called the ustd'l or master, selects the spot 
where new mines are to be commenced on the old ones becoming exhausted. 
The present holder of the office is said to be nearly 100 years old. 

The mokuddum distributes to each man his claim Or allotment; some 
claims have been worked 30 years by the same family. 

The day’s yield is carried home by the miners on their backs in stout 
wicker baskets, and is stored in a shed attached to the house. 

The charcoal used iu the furnace is either prepared and carried by the 
miners themselves, or they employ coolies to bring it from the forest. The 
mining season commences in June, and continues until the falls of snow in 
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November put a stop to the operations. The four winter months are 
devoted to smelting the ore which has been collected during the summer 
and autumn; in the spring, mining pursuits are suspended, and the in¬ 
habitants of the village devote themselves to agriculture, preparing for the 
rice crop, upon which equally with their other gains, their subsistence 
depends. 

The operation of smelting the ore is thus performed. In the rough 
timber shed in which the iron has been stored, together with supplies of 
charcoal, is a furnace in the shape of a small chimney, about 3 feet high 
and 18 inches in diameter at the top, widening towards the base; in addi¬ 
tion to the opening in front of the bottom of the furnace to permit of the 
escape of the fused metal, there is an air-passage at each side, in which a 
pair of bellows is worked. 

The ore having been reduced to the consistency of fine gravel, is mixed 
with a flux formed of an equal part of a gamboge-coloured ochre, which 
is found in profusion in the surrounding hills at no great distance from 
Sof. Should iron of superior quality be required, the proportion of the 
flux mixed with the ore is increased from equal parts to one and a half to 
one. The ore and furnace being prepared, the process is continued as fol¬ 
lows : three baskets full of charcoal are first emptied into the furnace, and 
then two seers of the ore and flux; over this again are placed charcoal and 
ore in alternate layers of 6 seers each, until the furnace is full. The fire 
is then lighted and maintained for 24 hours, the furnace being replenished 
with a trak (6 seers) of charcoal and of the prepared ore alternately. 
When fused, the clean iron, on escaping from the furnace, sinks to the 
bottom, and the refuse remaining on the top iB raked off. The outturn 
is about 12 traks or 72 seers of clean iron. 

The mokuddum has a contract with the government, whereby he en¬ 
gages to supply 800 kharwars of iron (11,620 lb) annually ; three-quarters 
of this amount he calculates on obtaining from the Sof mines, and the 
remainder from Kothair and Pusbru, in the Kufchar pargana. Should there 
be any surplus, the amount, if considerable, is put by to meet next year’s 
eugagment; if otherwise, he tries to dispose of it on the spot. 

The nominal price paid by the government is B25 (chilki) per 
kharw&r; but the contractor states that out of this sum only RI4 reach his 
hands, the rest being swallowed up in fees and dues. From the balance 
which remains to him, the miners are paid by two annual disbursements. 
In the beginning of spring, ponies are sent to transport the iron which 
has been prepared during the winter, to the boats which convey it to 
Srinagar, where it is either used for State purposes, or sold at the rate of 
4 seers for a chilki rupee. 

The iron-works at Sof are the most extensive in Kashmir, and the 
quality of the ore raised at this place and in the neighbouring mines in the 
Kuthdr pargana is said to be superior to that found ill any other part of 
the valley. 
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SOGAM—Lat. 34° 80'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A considerable village beautifully situated on the southern slopes of the 
Lolab valley, about 8 miles west of Lalpur. 

Moorcroft states that the houses are mostly constructed of small trees, 
coarsely dove-tailed together, and coated with rough plaster inside. A flat 
planking is laid over the top, resting on the walls, and above that a sloping 
roof, open at the ends, the space being either filled with dry grass or 
serving to give shelter to the poultry. The interior is divided by partitions 
of plastered wicker-work into three or four small, dark, and dirty apart¬ 
ments; he further adds that the inhabitants were almost in a savage state ; 
the men were in general tall and robust, the women haggard and ill-look¬ 
ing. 

This village was at one time the capital of the pargana; even now the 
houses are very far apart, covering more ground than Lalpur. ( Moor- 
croft — Montgomerie.) 

SOL—Lat. 83° 13'. Long 76" 16'. Elev. 

A village of some size, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhaga river, between Golabgarh and Ashdari, on the road from Kishtwar 
to Lahoul, Beneath the village there is some cultivation. 

Supplies and coolies are procurable. ( Allgood — Mackay.) 

SOMBAL-Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A small dirty village in the Sind valley, containing a masjid and five 
houses, surrounded with rice fields; it is situated on the left bank of the 
river. 

SOMBRIJN—Lat. 33° 42'. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kuthir pargana, situated about 2 miles east of 
Achib&l j it contains a masjid, and about six houses inhabited by zamfndars. 

There is a spring which rises near the shrine of Saiad Nizfim-u-din 
Baghdadi, a saint who is supposed to have died here more than 400 years 
ago. 

The village is shaded by some fine poplar trees. 

SONA GALI—Lat. 38° 42'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

The name of a pass in the range of hills lying to the south of Punch, 
which is crossed by the direct path between Punch and Kotli. This road 
is described as being rough and steep, and very little used. 

SONAMARG-Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 8,600'. 

A small village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, at a distance of 58 miles north-east of Sriuagar. There are thirteen 
houses in the village, and seven at Shitghar. A small church was erected 
here, but it was burnt down in 1880. In winter this region is deeply 
covered with snow, and then the few houses are deserted by their tenants 
excepting such as are retained here by the governor for the purpose of 
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keeping open communication with the country beyond, as this is the last 
inhabited spot in the Sind valley. It is with difficulty kept inhabited, for 
the cloudiness and showery character of the climate, combined with the 
altitude, make the growth of all crops precarious; nothing but buck¬ 
wheat (tiomha) and barley (krini) will grow, in consideration of the 
difficulty of deriving a livelihood from the soil, the maharaja has released 
the inhabitants from the payment of ordinary taxes and dues, merely 
continuing the obligation to carry the post to the first village on the Drds 
side, for which service the villagers get a money payment. Indeed, the 
village ha6 only been occupied the last IB years, after a period of desertion 
extending over half a century. From all forced labor, and from the 
necessity of providing supplies, which would mean etarvatiou for them¬ 
selves, they are free, though they are ready to sell for good prices. 

The Sunamarg, a beautiful undulating grassy plain, lies to the west, 
stretching for about 3 miles along the left bank of the river. The marg, 
which is triangular in shape, with the apex towards the east, is carpeted with 
a great variety of wild flowers and encompassed by lofty mountains, which 
are usually robed in snow, a magnificent grey peak of limestone at the 
north-east end rising far above the other mountains in its vicinity. 

With a good road Sonamarg wculd become a popular resort. The 
scenery is magnificent, and it is one of the healthiest spots in Kashmir, 
enjoying a pure, bracing mountain air. There is a post office, and usually 
a telegraph clerk. 

The wooded spur of the Dourn NSg separates the marg on the south 
side from the pretty little volley of Tajwas, which is drained by an icy 
torrent, and has some fine glaciers above its southern side. 

Several small springs bubble up in different places in the meadow. 

The pleasantest spots for encamping are at the foot of the spur on the 
south side, or in the fringe of forest which bounds its western extremity. 
Supplies and coolies are obtained with very great difficulty, owing to the 
sparseness of the population. Coolies and ponies can be obtained from 
Gund or Gagangir. 

The air is always fresh and cool. 

13th July . Ther. 8 0 a.M. 55°; 6 0 p.m. 85°. 

14th „ . „ 5-30 A.M. 58"; 7-SO p.m. 65°. 

The Dias road traverses the plain crossing to the right bank of the river 
by a bridge nt its easleru extremity, above the village of Sonamarg. 

The Tilail valley may be reached by a footpath from the west end of 
the marg; the distance is five marches: there is also said to be a path from 
the IbrShim Kban Ghari, uear the village of Sonamarg, which crosses the 
range by the Niligrar and Nilioai valleys, joining the road between Tilail 
aud Dias. The Zojila (11,300) can easily be visited in one day from 
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Sonamarg. ( Baiet — Drew — Girdlettone — Belloc — Cowley— Lamhtrt— 

Wingate.) 

SONAMULA—Lat. 84° 28'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A small village containing four houses inhabited by zamfndars, situated 
at the edge of the forest, about 8 miles south-east of Sbalurah to the west of 
the road leading towards Sopur. 

SONAsA a NAG— Lat. 84° 4'. Long. 76° 81'. Elev. 

A small lake situated amid the mountains at the north-eastern extremity of 
Dachinpara, about 2 miles south-west of the Shfsha Nfig. It lies midway 
between Palgdm and the village of Suknis, in the Maru Wardwau valley, 
the path traversing its western bank. (Montgomerie.) 

SONBAI—• Lat. 32° 63'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 12,418'. 

The name of a lofty mountain in the range forming the boundary 
between the province of Badraw&r and the hill state of Chamba; it lies 
between the Chatardhar and Pddri passes, and its summit is usually covered 
with snow. 

The natives have a legend that in bygone ages a stream flowed from 
this mountain, in which gold was found, but that another mountain fell on 
the top of it, and though the source may still be traced, it yields no gold. 

SONGU—Lat 33° 31'. . Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shahabid valley, situated on the stream which 
flows from the Vetarittar spring's, about 8 miles north-west of Verudg. 

SOPtfR—Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 74° 31'. Elev. 

A large town built upon both banks of the Jhelam, a few miles below 
the spot where it leaves the Wular lake. 

It is the ancient Surpufa founded in the reign of Avanti Yarmma by 
his minister Sura, on the site of the still more ancient Kdmbuva. 

It is connected with Srinagar by the Naru canal, which was constructed 
in very early times to avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular 
lake through which the main stream of the Jhelam flows, and when the 
river is high enough, boats go to Shddipur by this canal. 

The journey by boat from Sopur to Srinagar occupies about 14 hours, 
and to Baramula about 8J hours, the return passage taking nearly twice as 
long. 

The Karnao valley may be reached from Sopur by a path through the 
Tutmari Gali, or by way of Sbalurah and the Nattishannar Gali, which is 
the route usually adopted. The distance by land from Sopur to Baodipuru 
is about 16 miles, and the road is mostly smooth and level, following the 
northern shores of the Wular lake. 

There is likewise an excellent road to the Gulmarg, which lies on the 
slopes of the mountains about 17 miles to the south-west; it is considered 
two stages. 
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Sopur contains about 1,500 booses in all, and a large bazdr; among the 
population are a few shdl-bSfs and numerous artizans and traders. With 
the exception of 80 families of pandits and other government servants, 
the inhabitants are all Muhammadans. The honses are much dilapidated, 
and the streets narrow and crooked. 

Sopur is the head-quarters of the Kamraj or Wular lake zillah, and 
likewise contains a thiina; the residence of the thanadar is in the fort. 
That portion of the town lying on the left bank of the river is built on the 
narrow strip of high ground by the water's edge, and is surrounded by a 
morass. There is a telegrauh offiee. 

The two portions of the town are united by a bridge, 108 yards long, with 
three intermediate piers and 17 feet wide. Dr. Ince states that the average 
depth of water beneath is 28 feet. The entrance of the bridge on the south 
side is through a large brick building, the upper stories of which are occupied 
as government offices; the remains of the fort is at the other end. 

Below the bridge, on the right bank, there is a Hindu temple, with a 
large tingan outside it, and nearly opposite on the other side of the river 
there is a pretty mosque with gilded spires. 

Sopur contains a custom-house ; and there are numerous and extensive 
government granaries, especially on the right bank of the river. 

The baraddri is situated about half a mile north-east of the town, in the 
suburb of Chinkipur, on the right bank of the river; and to the south-west 
of the same side of the town, there is a government garden called Hari Singh 
Bagh, which contains a well; but the water is said to be bad. 

In 1885 the fort was destroyed by an earthquake. Sopur is a famous 
fishing place. {Bates — Jones — Wingate.) 

SORA—Lat. 86° 1' 9". Long. Elev. 14,000'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakaah, in the broad 
valley at the foot of the eastern Kuenlun range, and below the great bend 
the Karakash makes to the north-west. It is a halting-place on the eastern 
Cbangchenmo route. CampiDg ground good. Fuel and grass abundant. 
Ground covered with natural salt pans. 

A road leads from here north-east crossing the Kuenlun by the Yangi 
or Elchi Dirvan pass to Khotdn, distant 160 miles, or eleven marches. 
{Trotter.) 

SORTUNG—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 62'. Elev, 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-east 
of Srinagar. There are some fine ebunar trees by the edge of the stream, 
shading the shrine of Zair M&j-i-Hund. 

SOW AND—Lat. 88° 8'. Long. 75° 87'. Elev. 

A small village in Badrawlr, containing about six houses, situated on 
the right bank of the Chandra Bh&ga, just above the junction of the Neru ; 
it lies near the foot of the spur in the angle formed between the two 
streams. The Neru is bridged below the village. 
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SOWAR OR CHIRI—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 35'. Elev. 

A camping [ground on the Changchpnmo route, 13 miles from Tanks 
and 15 from Chagra, and about 5 miles west of tlie Pangong lake. Road 
from Tankse good. Slight ascent up a ravine the whole way. Muglib 
passed at 7 miles. Camp on banks of a small fresh-water lake. Grass and 
fuel plentiful. No houses here. The mountains on either side abound with 
wild goats (snapo). (Johnson.) 

SOWLEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small village 173 miles from L£h. Supplies procurable in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, Fuel rather scarce. 

SPANMIK—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 78° 32'. Elev. about 14,000. 

A small village of one or two houses, on the western shore of the Pangong 
lake. It lies half way between Lukung and Mang. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. (Brew — Reynolds.) 

SPANPUK—Lat 34°37'. Long. 77° 30'. Elev. 

A village of 15 houses on the left bank of the Shyok, in Nubra (Ladak). 
It is passed on the Leli-Skardu (via the Shyok) route. It is said to possess 
a couple of houses, a dozen horned cattle, and a hundred sheep and goats 
(Aylmer.) 

SPlTl—Lat. Long. Elev. 

Formerly a district of Ladak, but now uttached to British India; lies 
south of Rupshu, and the Tsomorari lake. A route leads from it into 
Ladak rid the Parang-La, striking Ladak territory at Narbu Sumdo 
camp. 

SRINAGAR—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 74° 50'. Elev. 5,250'. 

The capital of Kashmir, is situated on the river Jhelam, about midway 
from either end of the valley, to the west of a spur which juts down from 
the chain of mountains forming its northern boundary. 

Srinagar is the ancient and present name of the city. On account of 
being a Hindu name, it was disused during tbe time the Muhammadans 
were rulers, and for some hundreds of years the city was called by the same 
name as the country, that is," Kashmir.” Accordingly, we find that Bernier 
in Aurangzeb's time, and Forster, who travelled in this country in 1783, use 
the name of Kashmir, and not Srinagar. But when the Sikhs conquered 
Kashmir they restored the old Hindu name, and Srinagar, the town has 
since been generally called, though in the mouths of some Muhammadans 
it is still Kashmir; its present appellation is generally supposed to signify 
“ the town of Surya, or the sun," or it may be derived from Sri, or Shri, a 
title of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, and goddess of prosperity, and 
means the ‘ fortunate city.' 
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The town is built on a strip of dry ground, which stretches north and 
south, and is intersected by the Jhelum; on the other sides it is environed 
by shallow lakes and swamps. 

The banks of the river are low, and the ground on which the city 
stands is levei. The Jhelum makes a long bend through the town, and it is 
likewise intersected by numerous canals and water-courses. 

The Hari Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the city 
from its north-east corner, and it is likewise commanded from the south¬ 
east at a distance of about 2 miles by a rocky eminence called the Takht-i- 
Suh'man. 

The town extends for about 3 miles along both sides of the Jhelum, 
being little more than a mile across at its broadest point; the greater 
portion is situated on the right bauk of the river. 

The following table shows the number of marches and the estimated dis¬ 
tance in miles from Srinagar to some of the principal places 


TO 

Number 

of 

marcheu. 

Estimated 
distance 
iu miles. 

ItzMAfcZS, 

1. Baraindla . , , 

2 

31 

By road ; journey by boat occupies about 
14 bours. 

2, Bhimbar 

13 

150 

By tho P(r Punji! pass. 

3. Islamabad 

2 

35 

By road ; journey by boat occupies about 
28 hours. 

4. Jarau .... 

11 

J63 

By the llauihfCl pass. 

6. Jholam 

15 

192 

By Punch. 

6. Kislitw4r 

7 

109 

By the Marbal pass. 

7. boh . 

19 

254 

By tbe Bras road. 

8- Mozafarabdd 

8 

114 

By tbe right bank of tbe Jhelum. 

8. Mari 

12 

135 

By old road ; by new road, 13 marches. 

10. Simpion 

2 

29 

11, Sialk6t , « 

18 

196 

By the Plr Panjdl pass. 

12. Simla » , . , 

39 

471 

By Kulu, Chamba, and Badrawdr. 

13, Simla .... 

31 

362 

By Kangra and Chamba. 

14. Skardti ♦ 

11 

150 

By Deosai. 

15. Skardu 

19 

240 

By the Dr&s road. 

16. Sopdr . 

2 

30 

By road ; journey by boat occupies about 
10 hourB. 


The town of Srinagar has been likeued to an eastern Venice, the 
place being intersected with canals in every direction, and tbs houses 
built out of the water. 

They are chiefly constructed of unburnt brick-work, built up in frames 
of wood; the walls seldom exceed a single brick in thickness, so that, but 
for the wooden frame-work, these habitations would not be very safe ; they 
are generally two or three stories high, and are mostly in a neglected and 
ruinous condition with broken doors or no doors at all, with shattered 
lattices, windows stopped up with boards, paper, or rags, walls out of the 
perpendicular, and pitched roofs threatening to fall. 
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The roofs are formed of layers of birch-bark covered with a coating of 
earth, in which seeds dropped by birds, wafted by the wind, have vegeta¬ 
ted, and they are constantly overrun with grass and flowers. 

The houses of the better class are commonly detaohed and surrounded 
by a wall and gardens, which latter often communicate with a canal. 

The condition of the gardens is no better than that of the buildings, 
and the whole presents a striking picture of wretchedness and decay. 

The general character of the city of Srinagar is that of a confused mass 
of ill-favored buildings, forming a complicated labyrinth of narrow and 
dirty lanes badly paved, and having a small gutter in the centre full of 
fllth, banked up on each side by a border of mire. 

There are several market places and bazdrs in the city : that called the 
Maharaj Gunj has lately been constructed ; it is a large quadrangle situated 
near the right bank of the river, above the Haili Kadal, or fifth bridge, 
and contains the shops of the jewellers, silversmiths, and other tradesmen 
with whom European visitors usually deal. 

The poplar avenues form a remarkable feature in the environs of Sri¬ 
nagar ; that known par excellence as the poplar avenue is on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, between the south-east corner of the oity near the 
Amiri Kadal and the canal at the foot of the Takht-i-Sulimdn hill. It was 
planted by the Sikhs, and is rather more than a mile long. Dr. Ince gives 
its average width as 56 feet, and Btates that it contains in all 1,714 trees, 
of which 1,699 are poplars and 15 chun&rs. 

There is another celebrated avenue on the left bank of the Jhelam, from 
near the west-end of the Amiri Kadal to the village of Wahtor on the road 
to Shupion ; it is about 7 miles long and 12 yardp wide, lined with trees on 
both sides all the way; these are chiefly poplars, and most of them were 
planted by the Wazir Pand iu the year 1864. 

An avenue of poplar trees likewise connects the open space to the 
south of the Sher Garhi with the bridge which crosses the Diidh Ganga 
below the suburb of Batmdlu, There are numerous gardens on the out¬ 
skirts of the city, more especially on the banks of the Jhelum. Dildwar 
Khdn Bagh, which was laid out originally by a Pa than of that name, is on 
the Mar canal, near the Brarinambal, in the northern portion of the 
town; it contains two small summer houses, which used to be appropriated 
to European visitors ; here Baron Huge!, Dr. Henderson, and Mr. Vigne 
lived during their stay in Srinagar in the winter of 1885, 

Opposite the Sher Garhi, on the right bank of the river, is a small 
square enclosure, containing three or four fine chunar trees, called the Ba- 
eant Bagh; it is approached from the river by a broad flight of limestone 
steps, the materials of which are said to have been brought from Hasan- 
abad, one of the three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were 
-erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperors. An inscription on the 
takhtpoth at the top of the flight of the steps records that the ghat 
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and garden were made by order of Colonel Mian Singb, the humane Gov¬ 
ernor of Kashmir, A. D. 1885. 

In the time of the Path&ns, the city of Srinagar was divided into 
sixteen zillas or parishes, each being under the care and management of 
a Icotwdl and other officials; these have now been reduced to twelve, 
each zilla being again sub-divided into a number of mahallasor districts. 

To each zilla there is a eilladar and a kotwfil or police officer, and in 
like manner the affairs of each mahalla are administered through a wahalla- 
d4v. 

The zilladar has but little real authority, his chief duty being to keep 
a strict watch over all bad characters, and to report any unusual occur¬ 
rence to the kotwfil and the city judge. 

The following is a list of the zillas :— 

1. Dhogjun includes 23 mahallas, and comprises that part of the city 
west of the Takht-i-Suliman and south of the Tsont i-Kol canal. 

2. Ahlehmur includes 8 mahallas, on the right bank of the Jkelum 
north of the Tsont-i-Kol canal. 

3. Kunyah includes 15 mahallas, north-east of Brarinambal, and the 
Mar canal. 

4. Rainawar includes 15 mahallas, west of the Dal and south-east of 
the Hari Parbat. 

5. Nawettbr includes 21 mahallas between the Mar canal and the Hari 
Parbat. 

6. Sangin DarwIza includes 13 mahallas north and north-west of Hari 
Parbat. 

7. Zaina Kadal includes fourteen mahallnB in the middle of the town, 
on both Bides of the Jhelum. 

8. Buedimue includes 27 mahallas on the right hank of the Jhelum, 
at the north-west end of the town. 

9. Chutbabdl includes 10 mahallas on the left bank of the Jhelum, at 
the south-west end of the town. 

10. Tasuwcn includes 9 mahallas on the left bank of the Jhelum. 

11. Nursingod includes 5 mahallas by the Kut-i-Kol canal, north 
of the Sher Uarbi. 

12. Sher Gud includes four mahallas in the vicinity of the palace. 

Moorcroft, who visited Srinagar in 1828, estimated the population 

at 210,000; the judicious and cautious Elphinstone, iu the early part 
of the present century, at " from 150,000 to 200,000." By Baron 
Hiigel the population of Srinagar was subsequently computed not to 
exceed 40,000. Vigne, as well as Cunningham, estimated it at 80,000— 
a diminution which the former attributed to the oppressive character of 
the Sikh rule, to which the valley had then been subject for sixteen years, 
aggravated by the successive calamities of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

According to the Administration Report for 1873, compiled by order of 
the maharaja, the population is 132,681, of whom 89,737 are Hindus, 
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92,760 are Muhammadans, and 178 are put down as belonging to other 
castes. 

This gives evidence of an increasing population, when compared with 
the results of the previous census taken in 1866, which wero as follows :— 

Number of zillas or divisions of the city 
Ditto maballas or sub-divisions 
Ditto bouses 

Ditto shops .... 

Population. 

Muhammadans { Women 

Hindds ( Women 

- 24,857 

112,627 

Tho population now (1889) does not probably exceed 100,000. (Wingate.) 

Srinagar is the rendezvous of travelling merchants from all sides, 
who are attracted thither by the shawls and other articles made from 
“ pashm." Besides these, Kabulis take away rosaries, tooth-sticks (miswak), 
and snuff boxes, and pen trays of the so-called papier-macM ware, which is 
more commonly painted wood. If their purchases are large, they pay by 
drafts, if not, in tomans, which they carry with them. The Turkistanis bring 
ten, Chinese earthenware, musk, shawl-wool, felt, silver, ingots, horses, and 
tho produce of trans-Himalaynn looms; the Hindustanis, piece-goods, 
chintzes, brocades; the inhabitants of Baltistan, dried fruits, woollen 
mantles, and gold, iu exchange for which their chief demand is rice, 
iron, and cotton stuffs. A few articles of Russian manufacture, such as 
guns, cooking vessels, and tea-urns, are imported'through Badakhshan. 

(Girdlestone.) 

The people are ingenious, industrious, and persevering, and display 
much taste as silversmiths, and in the production of papier-mach( articles; 
but the more important manufactures of paper, leather, fire-arms, and otto 
of roses, for which the place was formerly much celebrated, have in great 
measure died out. 

The river Jhelum makes one long bend through the city, and in its 
passage has been narrowed to a width of little more than 80 yards; an 
immovable barrier is thereby opposed to expansion, and its stream is conse¬ 
quently more rapid and deeper than in any other part of the valley; its 
depth is ever varying, but the average during the season of floods is about 
18 feet, and it rushes under the bridges with considerable force. The 
embankment formerly extended from the first to the last bridge, and some 
portions of it are still perfect, but in places it lias been entirely washed 
away or otherwise removed; it was chiefly composed of long regular blocks 
of limestone, many of which were of very large dimensions, and among 
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them may be seen many blocks of carved stone, evidently portions of 
ancient Hindu temples, ruins of which are scattered all over the valley. 
Along the banks of the river there are also numerous remains of stone 
ghats or landing-stairs. After continued heavy rains, aided by the melting 
of the snows on the surrounding mountains—floods are not uncommon— 
the waters rise very rapidly, and occasionally cause much damage. 

The river is not fordable, but boats of all sizes, up to 800 and 1,000 
maunds burthen, ply up and down it; the smaller description are pro¬ 
pelled with paddles and the larger by poles. 

'1 he clusters of bathing-boxes moored along the margin of the stream, 
and which are met with iu almost all the villages and towns throughout 
the valley, are a noteworthy feature in the scene. 

The bridges which cross the Jhelum in its passage through the city 
of Srinagar are all of the same material and picturesque form of con¬ 
struction ; they are traditionally ascribed to the period of independent 
Muhammadan rule, i.e., from A. D. 1326 to 1587. 

Their construction may be thus described. Piles are first driven to 
make a foundation, undressed deodar logs of about 25 feet in length and 
2£ or 3 feet iu girth are laid about 2 feet apart, in a horizontal position, 
layer on layer, each alternate layer being at right angles with that above 
and beneath it, and this way the piers are raised to the height of 25 or 80 
feet. They are about 90 feet apart, and are spanned by long undressed 
timbers of the same wood, placed side by side; above, a little earth is laid 
on to make a roadway, or a double row of small timbers closely packed is 
laid transversely across the bridge, sloping from the middle towards either 
edge. 

The piers are usually protected on their upper sides from the violence 
of floods by abutments formed of stones and piles, which present sharp 
angles to the current. 

The deodar piles in many of the bridges have remained uninjured by the 
water for several centuries. 

The following list of the bridges at Srinagar, with their dimensions, is 
extracted from Dr. luce's Guide Book :— 


No. 

Nil MSB. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Number 
of piers. 

Averag-e depth 
of water. 



Yards, 

Feet. 



Feet. 

i 

Amiri Kadal ..... 

134 

20 

5 



2 

Hubba Kadal ..... 

97 

24 

3 



3 

Fateh Kadal ..... 

88 

17 

3 



4 

Zeina Kadal ..... 

96 

24 

3 


18 

6 

Haili Kadal. 

82 

17 

3 



6 

Naya Kadal ..... 

75 

18 

3 



7 

Sutfa Kadal. 

no 

19 

4 
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The Amfrf Kadal was constructed fcy Amfr Khan, the governor of 
Kashmir, in the time of Timur ShAh, of KAbul, and was rebuilt by Midi) 
Singh, after having been carried away by a flood. 

The Hubba Kadal, as well as the fourth, or Zeina Kadal bridge, until 
very lately supported a line of shops on both sides* 

Tbe Zeina Kadal commemorates the tolerant reign of the good king 
Zein-ul-abdin, in whose lifetime it was first constructed. 

From a stone slab in the zfArat of SbAh Naimutulla, immediately 
below tbe Suffa Kadal, it would appear that this bridge was built by Saif 
KhAn in A. D. 1064. 

There are also numerous small bridges over the canals in various parts 
of the city; the positions of many of them will be found recorded in the 
following descriptions of the canals. 

While the Jhelum forms the main artery of communication through 
the city of Srinagar, it is supplemented by a net-work of canals, viz., the 
Kutb-i-kol on the left bank, and the Tsont-i-kol, the Mar, and the 
Rainawari, with their branches, on the right bank. 

The Kuth-i-kol leaves the left bank of tbe Jhelum just north of and 
below the walls of the Sher Garbi (where there is a puoka bridge of 
three spans), and flowing beneath theTainki bridge, a kadal of two spans, 
passes tbe GolAb BAgh to the west, the bank on this side being retained 
by a wall. 

At the north end of this garden some masses of masonry in the channel 
indicate the remains of tbe Ded Kadal. 

A branch or loop to the west embraces tbe DfwAn KirpA R4m garden, 
and just above the zfArat of Saiad Mansur the canal bifurcates. The western 
branch, known as the Sonah-kol, is the smaller and shallower; it skirts 
the town in a north-westerly direction, flowing under a bridge close to the 
Saiad Mansur ziarat, and, passing on tbe left bank the Colonel Beja Singh 
BAgh, at the north end of which a road is carried across the canal by 
a ricketty kanal bridge, it then passes under the Deresh Kadal, and even¬ 
tually empties itself into tbe Dudb Ganga river just above the Chutsa 
Kadal bridge, which crosses that stream about 50 yards from its junction 
with the Jhelum. Returning to the main branch of the Kutbai-kol 
canal, it passes under the Kuuyah Kadal iu the vicinity of the DfwAn KirpA 
RAm Bagh, and flowing beneath the Haj-rat-rin Sum bridge passes the 
garden-house of Mirza Maihidhfn on the right bank, just below which a 
shallow branch makes a loop to the north, passing under the Sali Gulwan, 
an old masonry arch. 

The main branch, which has hitherto taken a northerly direction, now 
turns to the west, passing under tho Bozager Kadal; the banks of the 
canal arc now high and supported by a stone embankment, which is in a 
dilapidated condition ; it then passes the Malik S&hib ziArat on the right 
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bank; on the left the ground is open and laid out in vegetable gardens; 
the canal then flows under the Watal Kadal, about 70 yards beyond which 
it empties itself into the Jhelum, just above the Suffa Kadal, the last 
bridge. The Kuth-i-kol canal is only navigable for about four months 
(April to July), when the Jhelum is in flood; for the rest of the year it 
consists for the most part of a succession of dirty puddles of stagnant 
water. When full, this canal is traversed by boats of the largest descrip¬ 
tion. 

That portion of the town lying on the right bank of the Jhelum is in¬ 
tersected by a labyrinth of water channels, whose only communications 
with the river is by the way of the Dal lake and the Tsout-i-kol canal, 
apropAt to which Baron Hiigel remarks that when living in the Dilawfir 
Khan B6gh on the Mar canal, it took an hour and a half by water to 
reach the Shfih Hamadan mosque on the bank of the Jhelum, the distance 
by land being only a few hundred yards. 

The Tsont-i-kol, or apple-tree canal, leaves the right bank of the Jhe¬ 
lum opposite the Sher Ghari, just below the Basant Bagh; at its lower 
end it is about 80 yards wide, and varies in depth from 8 to 15 feet, ac¬ 
cording to the height of the river. 

At the upper end its waters communicate with the Dal lake through 
flood-gates, which remain open when the current sets from the lake towards 
the river. During inundations of the Jhelum the flood-gates are closed on 
the first rush of water towards the lake, which is thus prevented from over¬ 
flowing the lower part of the city. The Gao Kadal crosses the canal near 
the Sher Ghari end, and it is embanked on both Bides and lined with mag¬ 
nificent trees; the water is very clear, and numerous fish play amongst 
the long reeds that wave upon its edges; its surface is often covered with 
numbers of tame ducks and geese, which are the property of the maharaja. 
One of the Path6n governors had it in contemplation to unite the trees on 
either bank by a kind of suspended trellis-work, and then to have planted 
vines whose fruit and branches would have been thus supported over the 
midst of the stream ; but his recall prevented him from carrying his inten¬ 
tions into effect. The length of the canal from the Jhelum to the Drog- 
jun or water-gate at the entrance of the Dal lake is about 1$ mile, and the 
time occnpied in traversing it iu a small boat is a little more than half an 
hour. 

A branch of the Tsont-i-kol canal leads from the water-gate in a south¬ 
erly direction between the foot of the Takht-i-Suh'mdn and the end of the 
poplar avenue, and communicates with the Jhelum; its mouth is closed by 
an embankment, over which, however, the river rises in seasons of high 
floods; this branch is known as the Sonawar canal; it frequently dries, 
and is crossed by a kadal bridge at the end of the poplar avenue. 

The Rainawar canal, or rather the net-work of water channels which 
fringes the western side of the Dal lake, is sometimes known by other names, 
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such as the Kraliyar, Dal Kotw&l, &c., from the localities through which it 
passes. The general direction of the canal from the water-gate at the 
south-west corner of the Dal is due north, passing through the Rainawar and 
suburbs lyiug at the foot of the Hari Parbat. Vigne describes this canal 
as sometimes shaded by a stately ehunar, sometimes bounded by a wall, 
sometimes by a meadow sloping imperceptibly to the water's edge, its 
surface covered with closely-growing lotus-leaves, through which the boats 
make their way with difficulty. 

Moorcroft says that the Rainawar canal receives at its commencement^ 
where it is called also the water of Khaja-yar-bal—a small supply from the 
northward. The contents of the canal by which it is brought are fur¬ 
nished by the Sind near the village of Kanja; passing over a platform it 
skirts the base of the hills past tiandarbal, and sends off a main branch 
into the city to fulfil one of the chief objects of its construction, the pro¬ 
vision of a supply of water to the Jama Masjid, to which it was Jed in as 
direct a line as the surface permitted. It is called the Laklu canal, having 
cost a lakh of rupees, and was the work of Zein-ul-abdiu; it was last 
repaired by Aurangzeb. 

Another branch of the canal goes off to the Tel-bal, on the east of the 
lake, and the rest of its water passes towards the foot of the old wall of 
Nagar, at the base of the Hari Parbat, where it forms a broad ditch, and 
then continuing its course on the north-east unites with the Rainawar. 

In its course this canal is crossed by sundry bridges, of which the Naid 
Yar, a masonry bridge of three elegant arches, is the most noteworthy, as 
from the east end of this bridge commences the Chudur Sut, the artificial 
causeway which has been carried across the Dal. 

The Mar or snake canal may be held to flow from Naopura Kadal on 
the south-west margin of the Dal; it passes successively the Mirza 
Muhammad All Hag'll on the right bank, the Mirza Raza Bagb on the left 
bank, and the Ded-bAba-ka-masjid on the right bank, just beyond which 
the main channel turns to the north-west, the Shehilting branch flowing 
on in a westerly direction through the Brarinambnl. 

The Dilawar Khan Bagh, which in early times was appropriated as 
the residence of the European visitors to Srinagar, lies just off the main 
branch to the west, skirting which the canal enters the town and flows 
under the Nyid Kadal; the canal, which is now narrow, with high banks 
supported by masonry walls, then flows under the Bburi Kadal, just above 
which, on the left bank, is a ghat and market for the sale of fruit and 
vegetables, the produce of the numerous gardens on the Dal. 

The canal then passes under the Sraf Kadal, which supports a row of 
shops, the office of the dr.rogn of the dagshali being on the left bank, just 
below it; it then flows beneath the Kadi Kadal, on the left of which bridge 
is the Mir Nazak Sahib ziarat. Between these two bridges the retaining 
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walls of the canal have been largely supplied with stones from ruined 
Hindu temples; these relies abound particularly on the right bank, on 
which bank is the Kamangharpura, a Shia quarter of the city inhabited 
by the wealthiest of that sect. 

The canal then flows beneath the Raza Ver Kadal, passing through the 
Batsmahal; the residence of Mirza Abdul Karim on the left bank being 
connected with his garden on the right bank by a rustic wooden bridge 
clothed with vines; it then passes the ziarat of Saiad Sorkhabi on the 
left bank; a branch of the canal flows from the right bank at a lower 
level, beneath a narrow bridge called the Kan Kadal. 

The main channel passes under the Khwador bridge, which takes its 
name from a colony of crows inhabiting some ebunars on the bank of the 
stream, and passes through the Bulbul Lanka, a quarter of the city which 
is almost entirely inhabited by pandits; the banks of the canal are now 
low, and the tovvn becomes more open, there being a broad pathway by the 
right hank ; the canal then passes under a wooden bridge, the Guo Kadal, 
which is crossed by a row of dwellings ; it then flows beneath the Duma 
Kadal, a wooden bridge, which apparently has replaced a more ancient 
masonry arch, it being supported by stone piers. 

From the right bank, a narrow branch at a lower level flows beneath 
the Pucha Kadal, a small wooden bridge, soon after which the main branch 
divides, flowing beneath two small arches known as the Sekkid&far bridges, 
and the canal soon after ceases to be navigable, except when the waters 
are at their height. 

The northern and narrower branch flows by the Idgah through the 
Atsan morass to the Anchar lake, and again issuing from it proceeds in a 
curved direction towards the Jheluro, which it joins near the debouch of 
the Sind. 

The larger hranch continues in a westerly direction to the Nur Bagh, 
soon after passing which it is lost in a swamp. 

With the exception of the Gao and Duma Kadals, all the bridges which 
cross the Mar canal are single pointed masonry arches, and apparently very 
ancient. 

During the four winter mouths, viz., from November to February, the 
water fails, but for eight months of the year the Nali Mar is navigable, 
and is the most serviceable of all the canals, for, although not kept in very 
good order, it has water sufficient to admit of boats of considerable burthen, 
and grain is brought by this means-into the heart of the city: in its course 
it traverses that part of the town in which are situated the best bouses in 
Srinagar occupied by merchants and bankers. Vigne describes the Mar 
canal as perhaps the most curious place in the city: 

Its narrowness—for it does not exceed 30 feet in width—it* walls of massive stone, 
its heavy single-arch bridges and landing places of the same materials, the gloomy 
passages leading down upon it, betoken the greatest antiquity, whilst the I lofty and 
many-storied houses that rise directly from the waters, supported only by thin trunks of 
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deodar, ««em ready to fall down upon the boats with every gnat of wind, It cannot but 
remind the traveller of one of the old canals in Yenioe, and although far inferior in 
architectural beauty, it is, perhaps, not without pretensions to equal singularity." 

The public buildings in the city of Srinagar are but few, and none 
of them are entitled to notice for either their architectural or antiquarian 
merits. The Jama Masjid, or great mosque, is situated on the north 
side of the town, a short distance from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
between the bend of the river and the Hari Parbat hill. It is a very 
large square and saracenio building, with an open square or pateo in 
the centre, and a wooden steeple at each angle. The foundations are of 
stone, but the roof of the surrounding oloister, or interior, is supported by 
two rows of pillars, three hundred and ninety-two in all, on plain stone 
bases, each pillar being formed of a single deodar tree, about 30 feet in 
height, and the bases, it is said, were once part of a flight of steps leading 
to the top of the Takht-i-SulfmSn, though this may be doubted on account 
of their shape. A large gothic arch opens from the pateo to the principal 
altar, over which the roof is much higher than elsewhere. The length of 
a side of the square in the interior is 126 yards, the width 21 yards. The 
gloomy silence and general aspect of the place are cathedral-like and im¬ 
posing ; over the gate is an inscription in Persian, from which we learn 
that the mosque was built by the Emperor Shfth Jahfin. The floor is 
paved throughout with bricks, which are placed edgeways; nearly opposite 
to the entrance to this mosque there is a raised stone platform covered 
with graves, and close to it a small ruined enclosure, the remains of a stone 
temple. 

A little further on there is a very large, deep, and square tank or re¬ 
servoir, having a long and broad flight of steps leading down to the water. 

Outsido the western wall of this mosque there are several Chak tombs, 
amongst which there is a small miniature temple with four sides, each of 
which is about 12 inches wide and 18 inches high, and is supported upon 
a fluted stone column, 2i feet high and 3 feet 8 inches in circumference. 

The Sh6h Hamadan masjid is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
just below the Fathi Kadal, or third bridge. The shrine is constructed 
chiefly of the wood of the deodar pine, and is equipped with a pyramidal 
steeple of timber capped with brass, the prototype of every mosque in 
Kashmir. 

The Ali Masjid is situated at the north end of the Idgab, an open, 
flat green or common on the bank of the Mfir canal, close to the right 
bank of the Jhelum. The mosque is a floe old building, half concealed by 
some of the largest cbunfirs in Kashmir. The interior is about 64 yards 
long and 22 wide ; the roof is flat, and supported by four rows of poly¬ 
gonal wooden pillars, each pillar resting upon a plain, triangular stone 
pedestal, about 18 inches high, Upon the floor, near the western wall, 
there is a Btone slab, 3 feet long and 15 inches high, bearing an Arabic 
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inscription, whicli states that this All Masjid was built in the time of 
Sult&n Hasan Badshah, by Kazi Husti, Sonar, about A. D, 1471. 

On the southern side of the Eohi Maran, or Hari Parbat hill, is a fine 
old ruiu of a beautiful mosque built by Akhun Mulla 8hah, the tutor or 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Jahfingir, who founded several other edifices 
in Kashmir. Baron Hiigel says that it deserves notice on account of the 
finely-wrought black marble and stone lavished upon it. The gates are 
made of one single stone, and polished like a mirror; but the wanton love 
of destruction has torn some out of their places, and others lie perishing 
on the earth. To the west of this ruin is the shrine of Shah Hamzah or 
Makadam Sahib, a large wooden-roofed building of great sanctity among 
the Muhammadans. 

The No Masjid, or Pathar Masjid, is one of the three moBques that 
were erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperors. It is situated on 
the left bank of the river, nearly opposite the Sh Ah Hamadfin, and is per* 
haps the most massive and substantial building in the city. It was founded 
in the reign of Jah&ngir by his famous queen, Nur Jahdn (the light of the 
world), the Nur Mahal (the light of the palace) of Lalla Rookh. It 
consists of three aisles, about 180 feet long, divided by piera of the simp¬ 
lest possible design. Beyond a little shallow panelling on the walls, 
and the foliations of the Saracenic arches, there is a total absence of decor¬ 
ation. In consequence of a prejudice against the sex of the founder, it 
has always been appropriated to secular purposes, and is now used ob a 
barn. Adjoining the fine old gbdt leading to this mosque, there is a burial 
ground, where three or four massive fluted limestone columns are lying 
about, and near them is an old zfdrat, called the Haji Amedi Khfiri. 

The Thagf Babd-ki-Ziarat is situated on the left bank of the river, 
immediately above the junction of the Kut-i-Kol canal; it is said to be 
worthy of a visit, being composed of white marble, beautifully inlaid with 
black. The very elegant fretwork in the window is made of composition 
that might be taken for stone. 

The Bulbul Lankar is a small and decayed wooden building on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, about 200 yards below the Haili Eadal, the fifth 
bridge; it is said to be the first mosque erected in Kashmir, and to contain 
the ashes of a fakir named Bulbul Shih, by whom, according to tradition, 
Muhammadanism was first introduced into the country. Trees are growing 
through the roof of the building, which is now in a very ruinous and 
neglected state. 

Immediately below the Haili Kadal, on the right bank of the river, is 
the Raintun Sh&h-ki-Masjid, an old stone building; on the western wall 
is a stone bearing a peculiar inscription in the Nagri character, supposed 
to be Buddhist. The Wysi Sahib-ki-Ziarat is just below this building. 

The Mongri Masjid, in the northern portion of the town, on the canal 
south-east of the Dilawar KhSn Bdgb, is worthy of notice, being in better 
preservation than any other building of the kind. 
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The European quarter has a good deal altered of late years, and various 
permauent residences have been built. In the centre stands the new 
Residency with two imposing gateways. Behind it, near the Sonawar 
canal, is the house of the Residency Surgeon. Below the Residency are 
the clerks’ offices, the post office, and other buildings; and along the 
river bank a few of the bachelors’ quarters are still available. Above the 
Residency stands the Settlement bungalow, and beyond that and includ¬ 
ing all the Munshi Bagh, are the diminutive buildings known as married 
quarters, which are now supplied with glass windows and doors, are 
partially furnished, and for which a rent is now charged to cover expenses. 
In the Munshi Bagh are the houses of the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
C. M. S. Mission, and of Mon. Bijex, the carpet-manufacturer. There 
are also a small dispensary attached to the Residency, and a public library 
and reading room, a useful but unsightly building. Behind the Resi¬ 
dency is the polo-ground, and towards the city end the lawn tennis 
courts. There are many beautiful building sites on the shore of the 
Dal lake and towards Pandrathan, but hitherto the European community 
have been as strictly relegated to one quarter as the Jews of the German 
“ Judengasse.” As residents and visitors increase, this confinement, 
unless very stringent sanitary measures are adopted, is soon likely to rob 
Srinagar of its reputation as a health resort. ( Wingate .) 

The most convenient encamping grounds are those of the Chunar B£gh 
on the left bank of the Tsont-i-Kol canal; under the trees around the Hari 
Singh Bagh, near the poplar avenue at the baok of the lower range of bun¬ 
galows ; and in the Munshi Bdgh, behind the upper range. The island in 
the Jhelum near the Agent’s residence, about midway between the upper 
and lower range of bungalows, is thickly shaded with trees, and affords a 
certain amount of accommodation. The R&m Munshi Bagh, a large orchard 
on the right bank of the Jhelum, is a very quiet spot for encamping, but 
possesses the disadvantage of lyiDg a mile and a half above the upper range 
of bungalows. 

On the opposite side of the stream, and a little lower down, is a large 
building erected by the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh, a few years ago, for 
the purpose of dinners, halls, &c. 

There is also a summer house available for visitors in the Chaoni, 
a garden on the left bank of the Jhelum, about a mile below the city. 

The British cemetery is a strip of ground at the south corner of the 
Shaikh Bagh, a large garden on the right bank of the Jhelum, below the 
lower range of bungalows, and a few hundred yards above the Amiri Kadal, 
the first bridge; it was consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta in May'1866, 
and then contained 14 graves, which have since been increased to 21 
(1872), and to 44 (1888). 

In the middle of the Shaikh Bagh is the residence of the Chaplain, who 
performs Divine Service in the upper story twice every Sunday. 
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There is a British Resident at the Court of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jamu and Kashmir, also a Residency Surgeon, who is also Civil 
Surgeon; a chaplain is sent up every summer. 

The British Resident usually resides in Srinagar for the greater part of 
the season, removing to Gulmarg (with the chaplain and medical officer) 
during the hot months of July and August, which are usually malarious and 
unhealthy in the lower parts of the valley ; indeed, it may be doubted whe¬ 
ther Srinagar can lay claim to possess a salubrious climate, as fevers and 
affections of the digestive organs are rife throughout the summer. 

There is a native agent deputed by the maharaja to attend to the 
varied wants of European visitors. 

A glacier in a ravine in the mountains behind the Shalimar gardens 
furnishes a supply of ice during the earlier part of the summer. 

Srinagar is most open to attack from the south by tbe line of the Dudh 
Ganga and high road from Shupion ; it is not defended by wall or ditch, 
and the only strong places are tbe forts of tbeSher Gorlii and Hari Parbat. 

The Sher Garhi, which is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, at 
the south end of the town, contains the maharaja’s palace, and is the city 
residence of tho mahardja of Kashmir. As a fortress, it does not possess 
any great strength, the outer walls being old and dilapidated ; and from tbe 
amount of pine timber and other inflammable Bubstances, of which the 
interior buildings are constructed, it could not long withstand artillery fire. 
One or two batteries of field artillery are accommodated in the gun-sheds 
within tbe fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on the walls. 
The fort is a rectangular enclosure, about 400 yards long and 200 yards 
wide, lying due north and south on tbe river bank, just below the Amiri 
Kadal, the first bridge. The southern face is separated from the bazar and 
suburb at the end of the bridge by a raised causeway and narrow glacis, 
about 160 yards long. At the north end flows tho Kutb-iKol canal, and 
the houses on its left bank approach close to the walls; on the west side 
the ground is for the most part open, a raised road and avenue of poplar 
trees leading to the bridge crossing the Dudh Ganga and to the parade 
ground; on the east side the Jhelum flows beneath. 

On the three land sides, north, south and west, the walls, which are 
throughout of stone and loop-holed, are double, forming a covered way; on 
the river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings aud dwellings, 
the residences and offices of government officials, which project over the 
water: both inner and outer walls are connected by bastion towers at close 
intervals; the outer wall on the land sides is probably about 10 feet high, 
and is in a somewhat ruinous condition. On the west side it is protected 
by a wet ditch about SO feet in width and of proportionate depth; this 
ditch overlaps and protects the north-west and south-west corners, and 
part of the north and south fronts. At present the ditch is nearly filled 
up with rubbish. On the river face the wall is about 22 feet high. 
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Round the inner side of the outer wall is a row of new barracks, and a 
covered way about 30 feet wide separatee the outer and the inner wall. 
The main entrance is from the oauseway at the south-east corner; the road 
turning to the west enters the inner enclosure in the middle of the south 
face, and leads through a long baz&r; the houses are of brick, and the 
road, which is roughly paved, is about 30 feet wide; on either side of this 
bazSr are scattered dwellings, and the garrison store-houses, &o. From the 
baz&r the path lies through a quadrangle called the Am KhSs, which 
contains the government offices; to the east of the Am Kh&s, with which it 
communicates on the river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the 
Itang-i-Mahal, containing the hall of audience, reception chambers, and 
the office of the governor ; it is approached by a gh&t and stair-case from 
the river. South of the Rang-i-Mahfil, and leading from it, is a small 
enclosure, the toshakh&na or store-rooms for shawls and other valuable 
government property. The whole of the north end of the fort is occupied 
by the royal residence and private dwellings, having on the river front the 
royal temple called the Mahar&j-ka-Mandar, a very ugly structure, the roof 
of which is covered with thin plates of metal said to be gold. Passing 
through the Am Kbaa the road emerges from the inner fort, and passes by 
the covered way along the west front, turning round the north front, in the 
middle of whioh is situated the main exit through the outer wall. 

The Sher Garhi was, it is said, built by Amfr Khan Jah&n; it was 
called Narsing-ghar by the Sikhs. It was greatly damaged by the earth¬ 
quake of 1885 : a new battery is being built at the north-east corner, and 
a bridge is being constructed at the Kath-i-kol canal, just where it leaves 
the Jbelum. 

The hill and fortress of the Hari Parbat occupies a most dominant 
position on the northern outskirts of the city. It seems obvious that it 
derives its name from the Hindu god Hari or Vishnu, of whom there is a 
rock-cut sculpture on one side of the Blope. The hill, which is called also 
Kohi-Marfin, lies between the Dal and Anchar lakes, and rises about 250 
feet above the level of the plain; it is of trap formation, and though now 
almost bare of vegetation, is mentioned by Forster as being covered with 
gardens and orchards. The hill is surrounded by a stone wall, a portion 
of whioh has fallen into ruins; it was built by Akbar and enclosed the 
royal city of Nagar Nagar; its length is about 3 miles; it is 28 feet high 
aud 13 thick, and is strengthened at intervals of about 50 yards by 
bastions which are about 34 feet high, aud loop-booled like the upper part 
of the wall. At present there are but three gateways, the K4ti Darwaza 
on the south-east, the Baohi on the west, and the Sanghin on the north¬ 
west. 

The fort, which occupies the summit of the hill, may be reached by two 
roads, one beginning at the north side of the bill, and which is broad, of 
an easy gradient, and fit for horses, the other commencing at the foot of 
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the south face, which is steep and rugged. The fort, which is built of Btone, 
consists of two wings placed at an obtuse angle to each other, following the 
outline of the crest, and also of a separate square building with a bastion 
at each end, situated just below the western wing. The walls are of stone, 
about 30 feet in height and 3 feet in thickness. The south face only is 
pierced for musketry. 

Barracks for a small garrison are built inside against the main walls; on 
their roof is a thick coating of earth, which is intended to afford shelter 
to the soldiers firing through the loop-holes, but at present the roof is 
very rotten. The armament (1888) consists of— 

Sis 4" S.B., M.L., brass gunB (heavy). 

Sis 3'' „ „ „ (light). 

Forty Sher-bachas. 

Inside there are three masonry tanks. They measure about 80' x 80 'x 8', 
The space within is very limited, and the garrison would suffer very 
severely from shelling. The fort lias no ditch. There is one gateway on 
the east side. The north side is weak, but is protected by the proximity 
of the lake. On the east side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards 
of the base of the hill on which the fort is built. On the west side there 
are thinly scattered suburbs and small walled enclosures ; there is also 
marshy land, but at a greater distance than on the east side. It appears 
to be the weakest side ; and the fort was attacked in this place when the 
country was wrested from Shaikh Imdtn-u-Dm. The southern or city side 
of the fort is most easily approached, and on that account it is made stronger. 
The town extends nearly to the base of the hill. 

There is a powder magazine in an old masjid called Ok£l Mand just 
at the foot of the hill. 

The Hari Parbat is naturally a strong position, as it is protected more or 
less on every side by marshy lands and lakes; but the fortifications on it 
could make no great resistance to an attacking force furnished with 
artillery. 

The inhabitants of Srinagar obtain their supplies of drinking water 
almost exclusively from the river and canals, or from the lakes; that from 
the Gogribal, at the south-east corner of the Dal, being considered the 
best. Tiiere are a few wells in the city in gardens, and attached to the 
masjids and Aammdma ; but well water is only used for purposes of irriga¬ 
tion and ablution. 

The water of the Jhelum must necessarily be very foul, being charged 
with the impurities, not only of the capital, but also of tbe towns and 
villages situated on its banks; it is, however, highly esteemed by those who 
use it. 

There are but few springs in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, and, with 
the exception of the Chashma Shahi, they yield only a scanty and uncertain 
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supply of water. The Chashma Shfihi is situated at the south end of a 
small garden and pleasure-house on the slopes of the mountain about a mile 
from the south-east margin of the Dal; its waters are very pure and most 
abundant. There is also a small spring in the village of Thid, below the 
Kutlun or Pari Mahal, a short distance to the west of Chashma Shahi. 

A spring known as the Drogjun Poker is situated under some chunar 
trees near the garden of a gosain, at the south-west foot of the Taklit-i- 
Sulrinan, east of the Sonawar branch of the Tsont-i-Khol canal; in seasons 
of drought this spring sometimes dries. Close to the All Masjid, on the 
Idgah, is a small tank which is fed by a spring ■ and in the suburb of 
Naoshera, north of the city, are two springs, the Vetsar Nag and Wante- 
bowun, both of which are appropriated by the Hiudus. 

The rocky eminence called the Takht-i-SuKman (Throne of Solomon) 
is situated rather more than a mile south-east of the town, between the 
right bank of the Jhelum and the Dal lake, of which the traveller Forster 
calls it one of the portals ; in this fancy he is followed by Moore, It forms 
the end of a spur from the Zebanwan mountain, but is separated from the 
main range by a very deep gully. The hill rises to the height of 6,240 
feet, 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding plain, and overlooks the 
town of Srinagar, which spreads away to the foot of the opposite hut lower 
eminence of the Hari Parbut, in contradistinction to which it is sometimes 
called by the Hindus Sir-i-Shur, or Shiva's head. It is also known by the 
name Sankara Ch4r, or Shankaratstfri, or it may have been so named from 
Sankara and Chaera, two kings who reigned in Kashmir, A.D. 1)54-6. 

The Takht-i-Sulim4n is commanded by the adjacent hills at a distance 
of about 2 miles, but the hills do not command much, and none but the 
smallest guns could be taken up them. 

The Takht-i-SuIiman may be ascended by two roads; the easier is that 
upon the west side, which commences behind the village of Drogjun, a few 
hundred yards from the sluice gate. This path was made by Gulab Singh 
a short time before his death, and is composed of wide 6tone steps extend¬ 
ing nearly all the way up ; the ascent occupies rather more than half an 
hour, and is practicable for ponies. The other road is on the east side of 
the hill, and is very rough, although not very steep; it is only fit for walk¬ 
ing. The view from the top is exceedingly fine, embracing nearly the 
whole length and breadth of the valley. 

The present city of Srinagar was built by King Pravarasena II in the 
beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era, but at the time of 
the visit of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, A.D. 631, 
and indeed nearly three centuries later, the ancient capital of the same 
name was also standing on the spot now known as Pandrathan. From 
the year A.D. 960 the site of the capital was fixed permanently at the 
present town of Srinagar. 

The city of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes 
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and morasses, but only those to the north approach the actual limits of 
the city. 

On the south, close to the left bank of the Jhelum, with which it com¬ 
municates by a canal, the Vetnar stretches for some miles parallel with 
the belt of dry land which is traversed by the high road to Shnpion ; near 
to it is the Nagat Nambal, and to the west of the road on the left bAuk of 
the Dudh Ganga lies the head of the Bimman, one of the series of morasses 
lying between the elopes on the south-west side of the valley and the 
Jhelum, which extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

East and north-east of the town, on the right bank of the Jhelum, is 
the Dal or city lake. Dal signifies in the Kashmiri language “a lake/’ 
and it is also a Tibetan word meaning “ still." It is said to have been at 
one time an extensive plain called Vitalamarg, and to have been converted 
iuto a lake by a Hindu raja. This lake is a source of large revenue to the 
government, who let it to the highest bidder. It was let in 1869 for 
80,000 chilkis a year. The farmers of it are said to make out of it 40,000 
chilki rupees annually. 

It extends from 5 to 6 milos from north to south, and is 2 to 3 miles 
from east to west at its broadest point. The mountains rise abruptly along 
its eastern edge. 

The average depth of this lake is not more than 7 to 10 feet, though 
in one place it reaches 26 feet; the water heing very clear, the bottom, 
covered with weeds, is almost constantly visible. On its surface the lotus 
(nilumbium speewsum). with its noble pink and white Dower, is very com¬ 
mon, and in fact the leaves are so numerous that in some places they form 
a verdant carpet, over which the waterhens, and others of the same genus, 
securely run without risk of being immersed. 

That extraordinary plant, the " anneslega horrida "—there called the 
juwur—is also common in some parts of the lake. Its broad round leaf 
lies on the water like that of the lotus, its upper surface being in no way 
remarkable, whilst below it is covered with numerous hard, sharp, and 
hooked spieula, the use of which, no doubt, will some day be ascertained. 
The other plants on the lake are a white lily, another ealled tit, and the 
siugara (from singa, horn), or horned water-nut, and a numerous variety of 
reeds and rushes : of one kind is constructed the frame-sieve used by the 
paper-makers; with auother the roofs of the boats are matted; and the 
(lower of another, which resembles cotton iu texture, is mixed up with the 
mortar that is plastered on the side of a bath, in order to prevent its being 
too much softened by the steam, 

The Dal lake is included in what is known as the Mir Behri Tahsfl. 
This comprises 18 villages, viz.— 

Bachwrfra. j Navapura. 

Gtfpkrfr. DarabfCtfh. 

Zither. I Ckaema Salmi. 
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Efrthel, 

SftmtfrptirA. 

Naopura, 

14m. 


Habak Hamtber. 

Nandpura. 

Nurbagh. 


Some villages are entirely water, and even the houses are built on artificial 
islands; others are partly on land; and a few have no connection with the 
labe. There are three kinds of land : 

(a) Rddh, or floating strips, made by a raft of reeds upon which earth 
and weeds are placed till it is strong enough to bear a man’s weight. The 
strip is reckoned at one or two Riirnit, a pit mi being usually about 2oO 
feet long by 6 feet broad. The strips are anchored by four stout poles 
driven into the bed of the lake at the four corners. They can be towed by 
boats to a new situation, and are bought and sold for a few anuas. Upon 
these strips little heaps are annually made of manure, lake-mud, and water 
weeds, and in these heaps are planted vegetables, melons, &e. These little 
heaps are prepared in the beginning of vauikh at intervals of one pace, 
and the produce lasts for five months. In winter nothing is grown. 

(b) Dem. —This is land artificially-made either along the edges of the 
lake or in the lake by planting willow or poplar saplings in small squares, 
and then gradually filling up the space so enclosed with earth and lake- 
weed till the level rises 5 or 0 feet above the water. Sometimes stakes are 
driven in all round instead of planting trees. This is an expensive be¬ 
ginning, but once made, the soil is extraordinarily rich and mostly requires 
no irrigation. The debris of the Rddh. cultivation is annually thrown on 
the Item land, which thereby gets all the manure heaps, &c. The Rddh 
strips are liable to be destroyed by floods, while Rem land, once raised 
high enough, is safe. On Rem plots, tobacco, vegetables, makki, potatoes 
tomatoes, and indeed any garden produce grows luxuriantly. Fruit-trees 
are often planted on the edges. The ground bears crops all the year round 
except for about two months in winter. 

(e) D&ji.— This is natural land, and if on the edge of the lake, is tdilat 
and valuable, and nearly as good as Dem, and grows all crops. If on tin 
hill-side, it is poor land, unless irrigated, when it will produce rice 
vines or fruit-trees. 

The water of the lake is carefully divided among the villages, ■, 
portion being reserved for water-ways and for the state. Within eacl 
village the water is divided among the aadmis or villagers, and eael 
knows his own share. Besides being available for covering wit 
Rddh cultivation, the water produces the pitchi reeds, which are the float 
ing base of the Rddh , besides for thatching, &e. It produces in part 
tinghdra or water-nuts, ndtlru or roots of lotus, eaten as a vegetable, mlo 
fhnr and kamal-dotla. Also grass, n&ri, and floating leaves, hnu, with ex 
cellent fodder for horses and cows. {Wingale.) 

During the autumn and winter the lake is covered with innuraerabi 
wild fowl, but (he grebes, moor hens, and bald-coots are constantly to t 
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found there; numerous herons may be distinguished at their favourite 
fishing stations, and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the 
lake, breasting the sun for an instant and then dropping into the water like 
a falling emerald. Many of the ducks arc destroyed by eagles, who take up 
their residence in the neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying 
upon them. 

The Arrah stream, which is the largest feeder of the lake, Aowb into it at 
its northern extremity in a deep dark channel, which is known as the Tel- 
bal, or river of oil. It also contains numerous spriugs. At the southern 
extremity of the lake is the Drogjun sluice-gate, through which it commu¬ 
nicates with the Jhelum by the Tsont-i-Kol canal. This gate, as well as 
the embankment, which is continued from it towards the city, was, it is 
said, originally built by Pravarasena, A. D. 69. 

The ruins of the old'flood-gate arc still to ho seen. The present one 
was constructed by the Pathans, aud obviously iu a Letter situation, as one 
side of it is formed of solid trap rock. 

A short distance from the Drogjun is a pillar in the canal, by which the 
height of the water is ascertained. When the surface of the lake, as is 
usually the case, is higher than that of the river, the flood-gates remain 
opeo, and when the river becomes full, they close themselves, so as to pre¬ 
vent the lake from being overflowed, and its waters from spreading them¬ 
selves over the adjoining country. 

There is a bridge over the flood-gates, and n pnt h way along the causeway 
leading from it. 

The Dal is divided into several distinct pnrts : Gagribal, the first and 
least division to the south-east, is separated from the Bud Dal by a narrow 
tongue of land. The Bud Dal, or large lake, on the east side, coutains the 
little island of the Sona Lank. Towards the north end of the lake is 
Astawhol, the largest sheet of water, in the middle of which is the Rupa 
Lank, or Islaud of Chunars, and north of it the Tel Bal morass. South of 
Astawhol is the Dal Kotwal division, and to the west of the Dal Kotw&l 
the Soderkon or Suderbal, whilo the habitations und gardens surrounded by 
sedge and weeds in the middle and at the lower end of the lake are known 
by the Hindu appellation of the Dudder Pok Kar. 

The lake is crossed by a narrow path running along a raised causeway 
called the Suttu or Sut-i-Chodri, said to have been constructed by a 
wealthy Hindu paudit. This causeway startB from near the eud of the Naid 
YSr bridge in Kraliyar, and crossing the lake in a north-easterly direction 
termiuates on the south side of the village of Ishiburi, close to the north end 
of the Nishit Bdgh. It is shout 8£ miles long, and its average width is 
12 feet; there are nine bridges along its course, of which two are of stone 
aud seven of wood. It is said to be in bad repair, and only fit for pedes, 
t riant. 

Entering Gagribal at the south-east end, nod making a circuit of the 
lake from cast to west, the Suk Suff.a Bagh, a gsrdeu containing two brick 
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bungalows belonging to a pandit, is seen near the village of Zit Hair, and 
at the slope of the spur to the east of the village, at a distance of about a 
mile from the margin of the lake, is the KutluD or Pari MahAl, which may 
be reached by a footpath from Zft Hair, which passes the Gosain B&gli, 
containing a small spring called the Dewi Chashma; the ascent occupies 
about twenty-five minutes. From Till'd, a village lying at the north end 
of fhe spur, there is a better path fit for ponies, by which the ascent may 
he made in rather less time. The Kntlun is a collection of ruined terraces 
that were originally constructed by order of Akhun Mulla Shah, the tutor 
of the Emperor JahAiigfr, for the purposes of a collegiate institution. A 
series of arched recesses are let into the the facades of the terraces, and 
vaulted passages traverse the walls. It must have been a very large build¬ 
ing, hut is now ruined and forsaken, except by a few pigeons, or when used 
as a sheep-pen. From its elevation on the mountain bank it commands a 
fine view of the lake and surrounding country. A small stream flows at 
the foot of the spur on the side of the Pari Mahal, and in the gorge is the 
famous spring of the Chashma ShAhi, which is contained in a small pleasure- 
garden situated about a mile from the south-eastern margin of the lake. 
Shaikh Ghulam Maihidhin, the chief munslri of Nao Nfhal Sing, is credited 
with having first built a summer-house at the Chashma Sliahi ; the present 
building was erected by the maharaja. The grounds are arranged on the 
same plan as the Sbalimar and Nishat Bagh ; there are three terraces, a 
central canal, tanks, waterfalls, and fountains, which are all supplied from 
the spring, which is situated at the southern end of the garden, and is justly 
esteemed for its coolness and great purity, A wooden pavilion or barddAri 
occupies the lower end of the middle storey ; it is a double-storied building 
with a verandah, which is enclosed by beautiful lattice-work. The canal 
passes under the basement story, and falls to the lower terrace in a fine 
cascade. The village of Tlud, which lies to the north of the Kutlun spur, 
at some little distance from the margin of the lake, is shaded by fine trees, 
and contains a small spring, which rises in a basin. North-west of the 
village of Tlud, at the end of the promontory which juts out into the lake, 
dividing Gagribal from the Bud Dal, is a small village called Haisthel, hid 
in a clump of poplar trees; it iB the place where dues are levied on all the 
produce of the lake. 

The Sona Lank or Golden Island, is situated in the middle of the Bud 
Dal. It is an artificial mass of masonry, originally built by one of the 
Mogul emperors, in imitation, it is said, of the island which was formed 
in the Wular lake by Zein-ul-nbdin. It is about 40 yards square, and 
its sides are green, aud slope gently down to the edge of the water. The 
centre is occupied by the foundations and part of the walls of an old 
square building, which, until lately, was used as the jail; it was a very 
secure place for this purpose, escape by swimming being impossible, owing 
to the reeds and other plants growing in the bed of the lake. The ruins 
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are half concealed by mulberry trees and blackberry bushes, and the ground 
is completely undermined by a colony of rats. 

Bryn is the name of the pretty village situated on the margin of the 
lake, at the north-east end of the Bud Dal; it belongs to the family of Khajas 
Muhammad Shah Nakshbandi, to whose hospitalities the earlier European 
visitors to the valley of Kashmir were so much indebted. Vigne records 
that in the year 1885 there were two ehunars at the village of Bryn, 170 
years old; one was 5 yards 1 foot 10 inches, and the other 6 yards 2 feet 
10 inches, in circumference. From this village there is a footpath over the 
mountains to the town of Pampur; the journey occupies a day. 

The Nishat Bagh, or garden of bliss, is a fine old pleasure-garden, situated 
on the south-east side of Astawhol: it is generally supposed to have been 
made by the Emperor Jahangir after his first visit to Kashmir. The fine 
poplars growing all round it, and the red and white pavilion at the edge 
of its lower terrace, render it very conspicuous at a great distance. It is 
about 600 yards long and 350 yards wide, and is surrounded by a stone 
and brick wall, which on the front side is 13 feet high. The garden is 
arranged in ten terraces, the upper three of which are much higher than 
the others, being from 16 to 18 feet one above the other. There is a 
line of tanks along the centre of the whole garden, which are connected 
by a shallow channel. The tanks and canal are lined with polished stone, 
and contain numerous fountains, and on each side of the canal there is a 
grassy path about 12 feet wide, and the avenue is so contrived as to appear 
much larger than it really is. The water is derived from the Arrah stream . 
it enters the upper end of the garden, and flows down the successive terracos 
in cascades, formed by inclined walls of masonry, which are covered with 
stone slabs, and beautifully scalloped to vary the appearance of the water. 
Some of these cascades are very fine, being from 12 to 18 feet high. 

There are two principal pavilions, one at the lower and the other at the 
upper end of the gardeu. The ehunars are very numerous and very fine, 
and the garden produces a great quantity of the finest quinces. Ishiburi or 
Ishabar is the name of the village situated to the north of the Nishat 
Bagh, near the end of the causeway which crosses the lake. Near it is a 
spring called Gufta Gauga, where a Hiudd festival is held in the mouth of 
April. 

The Rupa Lank or Silver Island, called also the Char Chunar, is 
situated in the middle of the Astawhol division of the lake. It was like¬ 
wise constructed by the Mogul emperors, and is a mass of masonry about 
50 yards square, rising about 3 feet above the water; there was originally 
a chunar tree at each corner, hence its uame, ‘the Four Chunar ” but only 
three of these now remain. In the centre of the island is a stone platform 
covered with ruined blocks of masonry. Vigne records that when he 
visited the island there was a small square temple with marble pillars, 
whose roof was originally covered with silver, but which bad then been 
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long replaced by one of wood and plaster. Around it was a little garden 
filled with roses, stocks, marigolds, and vines. The black marble tablet 
which he raised in the Isle of Cliunirs by permission of Ran jit Singh baa 
also disappeared. It bore the following inscription:— 

Three Travellers, 

Baboh Cahl Vo» H Oobl, from JamtS, 

John Hendbbson, from Ladik, 

Godfbey Thomas Vigne, from Iakardo, 

Who met in Srinagar on the 18th November 1886, 

Have oaueed the names of those European travellers who had previously visited the vale 
of Kashmir, to he hereunder engraved :— 

Bebweb, 1668, 

Fobsteb, 1786, 

Moobcboft, Taauacz, and Gcthbii, 1823, 
jAtjoiMojrT, 1831, 

Wolff, 1832; 

Of these, three only lived to return to their native country. 

The fine old pleasure-garden called Shalimar, made by tho Emperor 
Jabfingfr, is situated at some little distance from the north-cast side of the 
Astawhol division of the lake. Dr. Klmslie conjectures that the name is 
derived from Marat-i-Sh&h Alam, which has been first shortened into M4r 
Sli^la, and this inverted according to the genius of the Kashmfrf language 
reads Sh&la Mfir, ‘ the habitation of the king of the world.' It is connect¬ 
ed with the lake by an artificial canal 12 yards wide and about a mile long j 
on each side of this canal there are broad and green paths overshadowed by 
large trees; and where it joius the lake, there are blocks of masonry on 
both sides, which indicate the site of the old gateway ; there are also the 
remains of a stone embaukment which formerly lined the canal throughout. 

The Shalimar garden is about 600 yards long and 200 yards wide at 
the lower end, increasing to a width of above 270 yards at the upper end ; 
it is surrounded by a brick and stone wall about 10 feet high, and is 
arranged in four terraces of nearly equal dimensions, lying one above 
another. There is a line of tanks or reservoirs along the middle of the 
whole length of the garden, and they arc connected by a shallow canal from 
9 to 14 yards wide. The tanks and the canal are lined with polished 
limestone resembling black marble, and they are filled with large fountains. 
The water is derived from a branch of the Avrab stream, which flows down 
from the mountains behind the garden ; it enters at its upper end, aod 
flows from each successive terrace in beautiful cascades, which are received 
into the reservoirs below, which likewise contain numerous fonntaius; after 
leaving the garden, it fall* into the outer canal, by which it is conducted 
to the lake. The uppermost or fourth terrace was the private portion of 
the garden, where the ladies of the zenana resided, and where they disport¬ 
ed themselves in its palmy days. It is much higher than the others, and 
is enclosed all round by a wall, in the lower portion of which are two 
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gateways, reached by a lofty flight of steps on each side of the central canal. 
It contains in its centre a pavilion, which is raised upon a platform a little 
more than 3 feet high and 65 feet square ; the roof is flat; it may originally 
have been pointed, like the Tuscan roof, but as it is now covered with thatch, 
its original shape cannot be determined ; it is about 20 feet high, and is sup¬ 
ported on each side by a row of six elaborately carved black marble pillars, 
which are of polygonal shape and Anted. Judging from the comparative 
meanness of the building, it may be inferred that they were the spoils of 
some Hindu temple. It is indeed distinctly so stated by the traveller 
Bernier writing in the reign of Aurangzeb. Either they were brought from 
the neighbouring city of Srinagar, or, it may be, were floated down the 
Jhelum from Awantipdr. The capitals and bases appear to have been the 
work of a Muhammadan architect; the latter in particular are most beauti¬ 
fully scalloped and polished. Many of these pillars have been greatly dis¬ 
figured within the last few years by the inscription of certain visitors who 
have adopted this easy but barbarous mode of immortalising their names. 
On two sides of the pavilion there is an open corridor; aud in the centre a 
passage, on the right and left of which is a closed apartment. The pavilion 
is surrounded by a tine reservoir, lined with stone, which contains numerous 
fountains. Upon eaeh side of the terrace, built against the wall, there is a 
lodge; these formed the private dwellings of the royal family. On the 
edge of each of the three lower terraces, there is also a small pavilion which 
overlooks the fountains in the tank below; each of them consists of two 
apartments, one on either side of the canal, over which is a covered arch¬ 
way uniting the two, and that of the lowest is supported by 10 black 
pillars, which are fluted and of polygonal shape. Numerous chunar and 
fruit trees are planted around, and with their shade, combined with the 
freshness produced by the fountains, the air is as cool as could be wished 
even in the hottest day. Behiud the garden there is a heronry, the pro- 
perty of the government. 

The Anah river, which forms the principal feeder of the lake, flows in 
at its northern extremity through a durk and deep channel called the Tel 
Bal or river of oil. A small village of the same name is situated on the 
banks of the stream. 

The village of Hubbak or Rognnatpur is situated at the north-west 
corner of the lake; near it are the ruins of a once splendid pleasure-ground, 
called Saif Khan Bagh. Vigne suggests that the walled terraces rising 
one above the other might easily be converted into a botanical garden, for 
which its extent aud aspect seems admirably calculated. It is now used as 
a jail; the huts or barracks are built upon the lower terrace, which is 
open all round, but protected by a guard of sepoys, A few hundred yards 
to the south of Hubbak, ou tbe west side of Astawhol, lies the noble grove 
of chunars, planted by the Emperor Akbar, and called Nasim Bagh, 
or ' the garden of gentle zephyrs.' There were originally 1,400 trees, but 
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that number is considerably reduced. Those that remain, however, are 
in fine condition, though somewhat past their prime, and throw a most 
grateful shade over a fine space of greensward, extending for 800 yards by 
400, on the banks of the water. The remains of surrounding walls, and a 
platform which appears to have been made on purpose for the reception of 
the trees, are everywhere to be seen. The natives say that the Nasim 
Bdgh should be visited in the morning and the Nishat in the evening. 
To the south again of the Nasim Biigh, on the west side of the lake, iB the 
village of Hazrat Bal, or ‘ the prophet’s hair,’ so called because a single 
hair of Muhammad’s beard is preserved there and exhibited on every fdto- 
aay to the people. Numerous boats of various sizes are at that time ranged 
along the stone quay on the border of the open 6pace intervening between 
the lake and the sacred edifice in which the relic is preserved. Sikhs, 
Hindus, and Kashmiris of both sexes, and of all ranks and ages, are there 
for the purposes of seeing and being seen; the Muhammadans crowd around 
the door from which the sacred relic is exhibited, and breathe forth their 
aspirations, whilst they touch the glass and press their lips and forehead 
against it with looks of the most extreme awe and veneration. There is 
also a tree near the Hazrat Bal, which is said to have been brought as a 
cutting from Mecca. 

Five or six fairs are held at the Hazrat Bal in the course of the year; 
the principal one is on the Mairaj, or the day on which Muhammad rode 
to heaven upon the mule Al Borak (the Thunderer). Another great fair, 
held about the 1st of August, is called the Watul Myln, or fair of the 
Watuls, because that tribe intermarry on that day. Every one that has 
time comes to the lake, the poorer classes on foot, and a succession of 
feasting, siuging, and niching is kept up for forty-eight hours, and the 
entertainments are enlivened by the performances of itinerant bards. 

The place where the canal enters Astawhol, the principal division of the 
lake, is known by the name of the Bat-mazir, which is said to signify the 
place, literally the shrine where rice is eaten. The boatmen going to, and 
coming from, the lake often stop there and cook their dinners. 

It is remarkable in the distance from its single chunar tree, and com¬ 
mands a good general view of the lake and the mountains around it. 

The Ashi Bdgh Kadal is n substantial bridge of two piers, crossing the 
Mipbul channel, which euters the south-west corner of the Astawhol divi¬ 
sion of the lake, below the village of Hazrat Bal. 

Tlasanabad is a fine old ruined mosque situated near the bank of the 
canal, at the edge of the lake to the east of the Hari Parbat. It is said to 
have been built by the Shias during the reign of Akbar, and is one of the 
three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were erected at Srinagar 
in the time of the emperors. It was demolished by the Sikh Governor 
Mi&n Singh, and the blocks of limestone carried away to form the gbfit at 
the Basant Bagli, opposite the Sher Garbi. An interesting cemetery is 
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attached to it, and near it, on the south, is a pretty little wooden mosque 
recently built by the Sums. 

Further on to the south the channel is crossed by the elegant stone 
bridge of Naid Yar, of three Saracenic arches, built by one of the Moguls; 
there is a small marble slab on each side of the middle arch, bearing an 
inscription in Persian. 

Kraliyar is the name of the large village about half a mile further on ; 
there are several ruins, and some very fine old ghats near it, and fish are 
said to be plentiful above the wooden bridge, which here crosses the channel. 
At the Dfwan Kirpa Ram-ka-Bagh, near the small village of Badmarg, on 
the west side of the lake, about a quarter of an hour's journey from the 
Drogjun, shawl-washing is carried on. The shawls are beaten upon large 
blocks of limestone, of which there are about twenty, and which are the 
ruins of an old building which formerly existed near the spot. 

The Anchar lake is situated to the nort.h-west of the suburb of Nao 
shera, and stretches as far south as the Idgah, where it is called the Kashal 
Sar; the portion midway near the villago of Atsan is known as the Atsan 
Nambal; the Mar canal passes through it. 

The Anchar can scarcely be called a lake; it is caused by the waters of 
the Sind overflowing the low ground to the north of the city. ( Forster — 
Moorcrofl — Vigne—HSgel — Cunningham — Montgomerie — Allgood — Ince — 
Growse — Elm.ilie — Drew — Girdlestone — Cowley — Lambert — Wingate — Ayl¬ 
mer.) 

STAKNA—Lat. 34° 1'. Long. 77° 44'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, passed about half-way between 
Marsalang and Shushot, on the route from Kulu to Leh. The fields here 
are watered by a canal cut from the river. It belongs to the kardari of 
Hemis (Ladak). (. Moorcrofl — Aylmer.) 

STAKPILA—Lat. 85° 53'. Long. To 0 12'. Elev. 12,900'. 

A pass between the Burzil valley in Kashmir and the Deosai plains in 
Baltistan. It is a defile; the bottom almost level for the length of a 
mile, is here turf covered, there strewn with boulders; mountains of grey 
granite rise to something less than 2,000 feet, close on each side; in a 
mile or two the defile opens into the wider valley at the head of the 
Shingo river, which is crossed between Burzil and Sikhbach. (Drew.) 

STI-STI—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 75° 55'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Braidu river (Baltistan). It is the 
highest village in the valley and contains 17 houses. (Aylmer.) 

STOK— Vide "Tok.” 

STOK or TAK— 

A valley in Baltistan, watered by a stream of the same name, which joins 
the right lank of the Indus, 12 miles below Rondu. It is considered fertile. 
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The following crops are grown Kanak, jao, chena, tromba (a little in 
hot years), matta and bag! a : walnuts and apricots abound. E4O0 in taxes 
are paid yearly. 

The inhabitants are all Haiti's. 

There is a fort at Mopa, generally garrisoned by one company. 

Fair roads up both banks. There is a bridge for baggage animals 
between Stongeing ami Karchung and foot-bridges at Shanu and near 
the junction with the Indus. 

The glacier at the head of the valley is advancing. (Aylmer ) 
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STOK LA or TA 1C 

LA.— Lat. 35° 4o 


Long. 

7o° 14'. 

Kiev. 


A pass between the Stak and Tunnic valleys in Baltistan. it is open in 
July for foot passengers, but then only for throo mouths. (Aylmer.) 


8UCHI—Lat. 34° 27'. Long. 73° 37'. Elev. 

A email village in the Mozafarab&l district, containing four houses shaded 
by trees, situated on the right bank of the Kishnn Gaoga, about 2 
miles west of Pal la. 

SUDAN— 

An important and bigh caste of Chibhdljs; it prevails in the part between 
Punch and the Jhelum: it has a position among these Muhammadans 
nearly like that of the Mi&ns among the Dogras, (Drew.) 

SUDD! THULLI—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Tilail valley, which was so called after the founder; it is 
now usually known by the name of its present proprietor, ‘ Kuthrodi.' 
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SUDERAKCT—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

The name of a migratory village, situated on the eastern shore of the 
Wular lake; it is only inhabited during the season of tho tingdra, an 
aquatio plant, which grows in immense quantities in the Wular lake and 
forms a staple article of consumption, contributing largely to the maharaja's 
revenue. 

The natives call this village Chota Suderakut. (Montgomerie.) 

SUEDRAMMAN—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 75° 35'. Elev. 

A village in the Maid Wardwan Valley, containing seven houses, situated 
above the right bank of the river, which is bridged between it and the 
village Afith, on the opposite bank. 

Kashmir may be reached from Suodramman by sundry footpaths lying 
over the intervening range of mountains, but they are described as 
being very rough, and only practicable at certain seasons of the year. 
A considerable torrent, which is crossed by a small kadal bridge, flows 
a few hundred yards to tho north of the village, and there is also a 
spring. 

SUQET DAWAN PASS or “ Willow Pass 

Lat. 30° 0' 53". Long. 77° 58'. Elev. 17,610'. 
Leads over a spur of the Kuenlun range, which here forms the watershed 
between the tributaries of the Y 4rkand river and those of the Karakash. 
It is croesodon the summer route from Leh to Yarkand, between Chibra 
and Suket camps, and is a tolerably easy pass. Suow lies on it from Sep¬ 
tember to April. Ascent from Chibra gradual up an easy gully. Desoent 
on the north side at first steep, into a ravine winding between banks of 
black shale. From this the path leads over high moraine banks of granite 
boulders, and crossing the slope of a hill reaches the Suket camp. (Trotter.) 

S1JKALA —Vide “ Tsaka La." 

SUKET or SUKIT—Lat. 36° 18' 45". Long. 77°58'. Elev. 12,970'. 

A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram Pass situated 
on the right bank of the Suket stream, and about 0 miles north of the Suget 
Dawan pass. Hills on left bank steep down to the river, and on right 
bank rolling away in wide slopes to high mountains. This valley is a 
grazing ground much used by traders from Leh to Yarkand, as it is the 
first at which grasB and wood ore obtainable after leaving the Nubr6 
district, and travelling over the barren ground about the Karakoram for 
eight days. (Trotter — Johnton.) 

StfKIAL- 

The name of a torrent which rises in the mountains on the north side of 
the Gurais valley, and flows into the Burzil stream, lat. 34° 39', long. 74° 
69', opposite the village of Tsenial. It is fordable, and is crossed by the 
high road to Skardu. 
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suknAg— 

The name of ft considerable stream winch flows from the numerous small 
lakes lying on the east side of the Panjal range, between the Tosha Maidan 
and Nurpiir passes. After debouching into the plain it flows in a northerly 
and north-easterly direction through the Birwa and Machihama parganas, 
leaving which it bends to the north-west, and is joined by the Magham 
stream at the village of Bailheran, and by the, Klior at Trekolabal in the 
Pambarsar, soon after which it loses itself in the extensive morass com¬ 
municating with the VVular lake. The Suknag is Said to be navigable as 
high up as Batpura for large boafs, both bahats and ddngas, for a space 
of three months, during the height of the floods; small boats, called shikaris, 
can ascend the stream at almost any season. During the upper part of its 
course through the plain, it flows through a wide Btouy channel, which is 
usually fordable, and is crossed by numerous rough bridges ; latterly it con. 
tracts between high banks, and the stream is not usually fordable when in 
flood. The road between Srinagar and Baramula crosses it by a substantial 
kadal bridge at the village of Haritrat. 

The current is generally moderate. Vigne remarks that like all the 
other rivers of the valley that arc considered pre-eminently good on ac¬ 
count of their freshness and power of creating an appetite, the honor 
of having filled the drinking-cups of the old kings of Kashmir is claimed 
for this stream. 

StfKNIS—Lat. 83° 59'. Long. 75° 31.'. Elev. 

A village situated towards the northern extremity of the Maru Ward wan 
valley, on the right bank of the fiver; it lies about 7 miles north of 
Basman, and is entirely surrounded by mountains, some of which are barer 
others wooded with tir and birch. The village consists of a few log- 
huts and a masjid; all the houses are very dirty. About half a mile 
north of the village there is a bridge across the river; here a rapid and 
violent torrent, and on the other bank are a few fields in which scanty 
crops of tire coarser grains are produced ; but supplies are not obtainable. 

Palgam, in the Lidav valley, may be reached from Suknis in two 
marches; the path lies across the mountains, and the half-way place is 
Sonasar Nag. ( Ilervey.) 

SULLAS-Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 75° 31'. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, containing fourteen houses, inhabited by Hindus^ 
situated ou the mountain top above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream. 
It may be reached by a path following the course of the stream which 
crosses the road between Doda and tire Brari-Bal, just north of the village cf 
Karoti. 

SULTAN CHUSKUN or “KingN Camp’’— 

Lat. 35° Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 14,000.' 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Shvok, passed on the winter 
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route from Leh to Yarkand, eleven marches from the former between 
Kutaklik and Dhau-i-Murgbai. It lies 10 miles below Brangsa Saser. 
(II, Strachey.) 

SUMBAL—Lat. 34° 14'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 

This village, which used to be the tahsil station of the Sareinozapafn par- 
gana,lies on both banks of the Jhelum abreast of the Aha Tung mountain ; 
it is connected by a fine wooden bridge, 340 feet long and 16 feet broad, 
with five openings; the average depth of the water beneath being about 14 
feet; on the left bank of the river there are two fine groves of chunars, one 
above and the other below the bridge. The mouth of the canal leading to 
the Manas Bal lake is on the right bank of the river, about a quarter of a 
mile below the village. Surabal is identified with the ancient Jayapura, 
founded by Lalitaditya's grandson Jayapida, though all traces of the city 
have disappeared. It is recorded in the R&ja Tarangini that immediately 
after the transfer of the capital the god Krishna appeared in a dream to 
the king and admonished him to raise in the lake, near the town, a fort 
which should bear the name of Srfdwaravati, in remembrance of the place 
where Krishna himself had once reigned on earth. The fort was built and 
the name given; but in this case the vox populi was stronger than the 
vox dei. The chronicler notes that in his time every one called it the 
inner fort, * Abhyantara kotta,’ and strangely enough, to this very day, 
after the lapse of 1,100 years, the village on the south-west side of Sumbal, 
which marks the site of this citadel, bears the name of Antar-kot. The 
town had not been in existence a single century when it was destroyed by 
Sankara Varmma (A. D. 883—901), who employed the materials in the 
construction of his new capital Sankarapura, better known as Patan, or 
the Pass. (Mooreroft — Hug?I — Vigne — Cunningham—Gruwse—Ince.) 

SUMDO—Lat. 33° 12/ Long. 77° 46'. Elev. 

A camping ground near the top of tbe Lachalang pass (on the west face) 
and 18 miles from Sarehu (or Lingti). (Cayley.) 

SUMDO—Lat. 35° 5'. Long. 78° *0'. Elev. 17,000'. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, and not far 
below its source. It is passed on tbe western Changcbenmo route. Uogra 
is distant 66 miles. Shiuglung lies 11 miles below camp. (Drew.) 

N. S .—The usual route is vid Sumzungling and Dehra Kompis Pass and camp to 
Shingluug. (Trotter.) 


SUMQAL or SUMKIEL—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 77° 60'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Sumgal river, and north-east 
of the Lachalang pass. It is passed on the route from Kulu to Leh 
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between Sumdo camp and Kukchen. There are two roads from this to 
Debring, at the foot of the Tagalang pass— 

(1) By Kiang plain and Rukchen, 

(2) By the Zara valley'whieh lies to the west. 

The latter is only taken in summer, when there is a scarcity of water 
in the Kiang plain. The camping ground is at the junction of three 
streams. ( Moorcroft .) 

SUMGAL—Lat. 36° 15'. Long. 78° 80'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, one march 
above Fotash camp, and about 40 miles above Shahdula. It is passed on 
the eastern route from the Ckangchenmo valley. A road leads north-east 
from here across the Hindutak-dawan pass into Khotan. It was the route 
taken by Robert Schlagentweit and also by Mr. Carey in 1885. Fuel and 
grass abundant. {Trotter.) 

8UMGAL RIVER ob SUMKIEL— 

A tributary of the Zanskar river; is formed by three streams, two of 
which rise in the mountains west of the Tsomorari lake, and the third 
flows down from the Lachalang pass to tbe junction of the three streams 
at Sumgal camp. “As each of these streams is forded separately within the 
short distance of a mile, the united stream has received the descriptive 
name of sumgal or the river of the ‘ Three Fords.' Its course is north- 
north-west, and its length from its source to its junction with the Zanskar 
river 110 miles. Fall about 5,000 feet, or 45‘4 feet per mile.” 

Moorcroft calls it the Sumkiel, or “ Three Spring River.” (Cunning¬ 
ham — Moorcroft.) 

SUMNA—Lat. 85° 10' 39". Long. 79° 10'. Elev. 17,150'. 

A camping ground passed on one of the routes leading from the Chang- 
chenmo to the Karakash, It lies east of Kizil Jilga at the north base of the 
Kizil Pass. Water, grass, and fuel are obtainable 3 miles below camp in 
the Kizil Jilga ravine. (Trotter) 

SUMNAL—Lat. 35° 40'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 15,540'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, 13 miles north¬ 
east of Changtash. It is passed on one of the variations of the Chang- 
chenmo route which leaves the western route at Changtash. At 6 miles 
from the latter are some hot springs on the right bank. Road in parts 
stony and bad. Good camping ground at bend of river to east, where a 
large nala from west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. (Trotter.) 

SlJMSAR—Lat. 33° 41'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 12,700.' 

A lake in Kashmir near the Darhal Pass in the Panj61 range, it is J mile 
long by \ mile broad; and is almost pear-shaped, tapering off to where 
the water flows out of it. On June 12th it was still frozen. The moun¬ 
tains that encircle it have a precipitous cliff of grey rock about 1,500 feot 
above the lake, which was evidently formed by glacial action. (Drew.) 
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SUMURU-Lat. 84° 37'. Long. 77° 41'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Nubra river just above its junction with 
the Sbyok, in Nubra (Ladak). It is said to contain 20 houses, aud is 
passed on the summer route from Leh to Yarkand. (Aylmer?) 
SUMZUNGLING on SUMZAM LUNGPA— 

Lat. 34° 41' 10'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 17,330'. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, miles north 
of Changlung Pass. Road from pass very bad, crossing the stream in 
numerous places before reaching the camping ground at the junction of 
three ndlas. A little grass obtainable on a neighbouring hill, but no 
fuel. Captain Trotter calls this " one of the worst marches on the whole 
road, as the number of recently dead aniriials that strewed it too surely 
testified.” (Trotter.) 

SUNAWAIN—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 

A village in the Zainagfr pargana, situated on the left bank of the Pohru > 
about 8 miles north-west of Sopur. It lies to the west of the road, 
leading towards Shalurah. The river is usually navigable by ordiuary 
sized boats as high a9 this village at all seasons of the year. 

Sunawain contaius the ziarat of Saiad Sahib and seven houses, and 
boasts a clump of magnificent chundr trees. 

SUNDBRAR—Lat. 33° 32'. Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 

An ebbing and flowing spring, situated about 2 miles up the right side 
of a narrow defile which opens into the Bring valley towards its southern 
extremity; the whole country around is covered with forest. The spring 
is in a small basin, 8 feet deep and about 3 or 4 yards in width; and 
on one side of it are some stone steps to enable devotees to descend 
to the water. After the Nauroz, or the new day, as the vernal equinox is 
termed, a little more water than usual is observable in the basin, but this 
again subsides. About two months after, the water ebbs and flows rapidly 
for a quarter of an hour three times a day—morning, noon, and evening. 
The great day of the Hindus is the 15th of Har (13th of June), when 
several thousand people of both sexes are assembled, nearly naked, around 
this Bethesda of the valley, and wait for the rising of the water, praying 
it to appear; and those who are nearest to it shaking peacock’s leathers 
over it, as an act of enticement and veneration. When the basin percepti¬ 
bly begins to fill, the immense multitude exclaim “ Sondi ” / “ Sondi.” ! 

(“ It appears ” 1 “ It appears ” 1) aud they then fill their brazen water- 

vessels, drink, and perform their ablutions, and return towards their houses. 
Bernier, who visited this spring, gives what he supposes to be a reason for 
the phenomenon, and remarks upon the rounded and isolated shape of the 
hill. There seems little doubt that he is generally right, and that the 
ebbing and flowing are caused by the different degrees of heat under which 
the enow on the Panjal is melted at different times of the day. The 
Brahmins call the spring Trisaudiya. ( Bernier — Vigne.) 
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SUNKUJA—Lat. 38° 6'. Long. 73° 46'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, about 8 miles south of Mirpur, by the road tc 
the Gatiala ferry ; it is situated on the slopes above the left bank of the 
Jhelum. This village is held in jagir by Moza Kh&n, and contains about 
one hundred houses, divided into niue mahallas or districts. 

SUPERS UMUN— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Mirfij division ol 
Kashmir. It comprises a district lying at the foot of the hills on the left 
bank of the Rembiara river. 

The tahsil business is transacted at Shupion, ■which, however, liet 
without its limits. 

The Supersuinun pargana was one of the four which were added, during 
the Sikh occupancy of Kashmir, to those originally constituted. 

ST} RAN — 

The name of the principal source of the Punch Toi, or Palasta river; i' 
takes its rise as the Ckitta-pani stream, on the western slopes of tin 
Paujfil range between the Chitta-pani and Pfr Panjal passes, and flows in i 
westerly and northerly direction to the Punch valley, at the head of whiel 
it is joined by the Mandi stream, and near the town of Punch by th 
Bitarh river, besides which it receives numerous other tributaries during 
its course. 

SURAN-Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 

A small village lying on the road between Bhimbar and Punch, situatei 
on the left bank of the river of the same name, about 13 miles south 
east of Punch, aud 14 miles north-west of Tbana Mandi. It contain 
a thfina in which a small military force is usually quartered. 

There is a bungalow for travellers, containing one room, situated a fei 
hundred yards north of the village. Prom Suran there is a path to Gul 
marg by way of Mandi; the journey is usually accomplished iu fou 
marches. Supplies are procurable. ( Inee .) 

SURGOND—Lat. 84° 49'. Long. 74° 15'. Elev. 

The principal village in the Samgan valley, Upper Drawar. It lies som 
7 miles from Sharidi, on the left side of the valley, covering a larg 
amount of ground, as the houses are much scattered. It contains twent 
houses. 

There is little or no camping ground. ( Aylmer .) 

SURMtf—Lat. 35° 10'. Long. 76° 29'. Elev, 8,500, appro: 

A collection of hamlets in Baltistan, on the left bank of the Shyok. 1 
forms, next to Khapalu, the principal village in the Khapalu distric 
Surmu has a very long and narrow tract of cultivation, skirting th 
gravelly river-bed. It occupies the slopes and a projecting platform c 
alluvium of no great height. In this village many fields, on a lev* 
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with the river, have evidently been destroyed by the flood of 1844. 
It contains 250 houses. Most of the cultivation is someway above the 
village at a place called Surmu Brok. (Thomon—Aylmer.) 

BURN A NALA— 

The name of a stream in the Machipura pargaua, which joins the Danger- 
wari, lat. 74° 27', long. 74° 18'. 

The table-land between these two streams iB covered with ponds, some 
of considerable size, and is altogether very swampy, and at the same time 
clothed with a dense jungle of deodar, ohir, a few yews, and hawthorns. 
( Montgomerie .) 

SURONGO—Lat. 85° 41'. Long. 75° 51'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistfin). It 
contains ten houses. (Aylmer.) 

Stf RPHRAR—Lat. 34°. 13'. Long. 75° 5'. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated at some little distance from the left 
bank of the river, just below the junction of the Kishegrar, an unfordable 
stream which is crossed by a bridge. It is possible to reach the Tar Sar 
and Mar Sar lakes by following the course of this stream, but it is a matter 
of difficulty, as there is no regular path. 

Surphrar contains the zmrat of Saiad Jafir Sahib, and fifteen houses 
inhabited by zamfodars, a dum, a mulla, and a cowherd. Near the masjid 
is a spring called BabA Abdulla's spring. The staple cultivation is rice; a 
little com is also grown. 

The Sind is usually bridged at some little distance to the west of the 
village. 

5URSU or TSORUS—Lat. 83° 53'. Long. 75“ 6'. Elev. 

A large village in the Wular pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum ; including the hamlet Taki Bal, which lies at the foot of the 
Awantipur Wudar, about a mile to the south-east, the total population 
amounts to nearly one hundred families. 

There are some orchards and flue shady trees in the village, and much 
rice cultivation about it. Tral lies about 6 miles to the north-east, and is 
reached by an excellent path. 

URTOKH LA—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 28'. Elev. about 15,000'. 

A low ridge in the Muglib valley, 2 4 miles from the north-west end of 
the Pangong lake. It forms the water-shed across the natural exit 
of the lake, and is entirely formed by the loose shingle brought down a 
somewhat large lateral ravine from the snowy peaks to the south. 

Marks of the former level of the lake are seen extending within a very 
short distance of this ridge or low pass. A rise of 150 feet in the waters 
of the present lake would fiud them again an exit dowD the valley to 
Tankse. (Oodicin-Auslen.) 
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StJRtJ—Lat. 88° 81'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Punch Toi river, about 8 
miles north of Chaomuk. It contains sixteen houses, half of the inhabitants 
being Pah&ri J&te, and half Turruud Muhammadans ; there are no Hindus. 
During the winter months, the river may be forded between this village 
and Pota on the left bank, but the water is deep. 

StfRC or SOOROO, or KARTSE— 

An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardu, lying in the upper valley of the 
Suru river. 

Together with Kartzd (which now goes with Drds) it had a petty chief 
of its own who lived at Lung Kartzd, the principal place in the valley. 

The number of houses is about three hundred aud fifty, giving a popu* 
lat ion of two thousand. 

“ Communication*. —These are as follows :— 

(1) From Kishtwar by the Bhot Kol pass down the Suru river to 

Kargi): not fit for laden animals. Open for six months. 

(2) From Drds via the Umba La. It is said horses can be taken. 

Open for six months. 

(3) To Kanji by the Kanji or Vigne La ; very difficult. 

(4) To Zanksar by the Pensi La. 

(5) From Kishtwar by the Chilung pass. (Aylmer.) 

StfRtJ or SOOROO—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 76° 2'. Elev. 10,624'. 

A village and fort on the left bank of the Surd river, just below the 
sudden bend it takes to the north.north-east. It is a halting place on 
the route from Kiahtwdr to Ldh vid the Suru valley, and lies 18 miles 
above 8ankho and north east of Bhotkol pass. (Drew.) 

The fort was built by Zorawar Sing in 1884. 

SURUDAB—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Tilail valley, consisting of a cluster of seven or eight honses 
situated on the bare side of the hill above the right bank of the Kuban 
Ganga, on the road leading towards Dr&s. The inhabitants are zemindars, 
including a potter. 

StTRI?_R1YER or KARTSE RIVER— 

A tnbufsry-of the Drds river, rises in the Himalayas, east of the Nun Kun 
peaks. Its course is north-east to RiDgdum monastery, then due west t< 
a little above Suru, after which it flows north-north-east and joins th< 
Drds river just below Kargil. Total length about 60 miles. Its prin 
cipal tributaries are the Nakpo-chu and Pulumba-cliu, which join it fron 
the west and east respectively. (Cunningham — Moorcroft.) 

8YAL SCI—Lat. 33° 13'. Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 

A village in Kashmir, on the road between Aknur aud Rajaori. Tb‘ 
Hindus who inhabit the village are in great part Tbakurs. (Drew.) 
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SYBtfG—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 45'. Elev. 

A large village in the Machihama pargana, of which it aged to be the tahsil 
statiou ; it ie divided into three makallat, viz., Banpur, Malikpur, and 
Astanpur, which stand on high dry ground in the middle of the Hokarsar 
morass, about 6 miles west of Srinagar, on the road towards MakahSma. 
The village is shaded by splendid trees, and possesses some of the finest 
chun&rs in the valley; the best specimens are at the west end of the village, 
near the zfarat of Saiad Muhammad Bukhari, 

The bulk of the inhabitants are eh£l-b£fs; these now number about one 
hundred and fifty families; formerly, it is said, there were many more. 
The rest of the population consist of seventy families of zamindars, two 
mullas, three dums, three cowherds, two potters, twelve pfrz&das, five horse- 
keepers, a kazi, a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three banias, of whom 
two are pandits. 

Rice is extensively cultivated on the edges of the morass around the 
village. 
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TAGALANG—Lat, 33° 28'. Long. 77° 48'. Elev. 18,042'. 

At the north-western extremity of the Rupshd district; it is crossed on the 
route from Kulu to Lfih, between Debring and Gya. There is a good and 
easy road on both sides. The pass is free from Enow from July to 
December. 

TAGHAR—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 77° 85'. Elev, 10,500'. 

A village in the Nubra district, situated on the left bank of the Nubrfi 
river. It is a halting-place on the summer route from Leh by the Kara¬ 
koram, and,lies 18 miles below Panamikh and about 7 above the junction 
of the Nubrfi with the Shyok. Cultivation here (barley and lucerne), and a 
good many trees, apricot, willow and poplar, also elm and elseagnus. 
The river runs in divided streams over a wide bed of shingle and sand, on 
which are island patches of buckthorn and myricaria brushwood. It is 
frozen over in winter. It is the head-quavters of the Nubrfi Kardari and 
contains twenty houses. ( Bellew — Trotter—-Aylmer?) 

TAGNAK—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 77° 50'. Elev. 

A village in the Cliimre valley, 10 miles north of Chimre. A road 
branches off to it north-west from Sakti, and crossing the Wavis-La, 
north of the village, leads down to the Shyok river: the ferry across which, 
opposite Satti, is 40 miles distant (three marches.) [Drew.) 

TAI—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A village in Puneb, on the slopes of the hill above the right bank of the 
Punch Toi. It contains about one hundred houses. 

TAINTRE—Lat. 33° 51'. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 

A considerable village in Punch, lying on the north side of the valley 
above the path, and the right bank of the Dali Nar stream, about 20 
miles north-east of Punch. It contains forty families, Muhammadan 
zamfndars of the Kutwfil caste. Dry crops only are grown. 

TAINTRIPtfR—Lat. 84° 7'. Long. 74° 30'. Elev. 

A small village in the Bangil pargana, situated above the left bank of the 
torrent which flows between it and the village of Khipur. It contains a 
masjid, the zifirat of Saiad Arab Sahib, and three houses inhabited by 
zamindars. There are some shady trees in the village, and a little rice 
cultivation about it. 

TAINYAR —Vide “ Tatar." 

TAITRI—Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 74° 3'. Elev. 

This hamlet is situated on the slopes of’ the hills above the road from 
Punch towards Paral, at some little distance from the right hank of the 
Punch Toi river, about 4 miles west of Punch. 
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There are about twenty houses in the village, all the inhabitants being 
Muhammadans. 

TAKANG—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. about 14,000'. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Shushal stream, just above 
where it enters the Pangong lake, and situated in a plain 2 or 3 
square miles in extent. Shushal lies about 8 miles south. Wood and 
grass plentiful at this camp. ( Drew — Trotter.) 

TA KCHA—Lat. 34° 50'. Long. 77° 35'. Elev. about 11,000/ 

A village of six houses iu the Nubra district, on the left bank of the Nubra 
river. It is passed on the summer route from Leh to Yarkand by the Kara¬ 
koram pass, about half-way between Pauamikh and Changlang, 7 £ miles 
below the latter. At 4 miles, proceeding up the valley, the Tulumbuti, a 
tributary of the Nubri, is crossed by a good wooden bridge. 

This is the largest village in the Nubra valley, where travellers can pro¬ 
cure supplies on their way to Yarkdnd. [Thomson,) 

TAKCHA or TAKTZE—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 76° 35'. Elev. 

A village passed on the route from Srinagar to Leh, between Shergol and 
Kharbu, close to the latter and on the right bank of the Kanji river. The 
monastery is perched on an isolated rock, the only ascent being by a very 
steep path-way. The inhabitants are Muhammadans and consist of 25 
families. [Bellew—Henderson—Aylmer.) 

TAKIA—Lat. 33° 24'. Long. 73° 51'. Elev. 

This village lies on the road between Mirpur and Kotli. It is situated in 
a well-cultivated valley, some distance from the left bank of the Punch T6i 
river. 

There are about sixty houses in the village, which contains two baolis 
and some shady trees. The inhabitants are Muhammadan zamiadars. 

TAKIA MlA SHAH—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 36'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the side of the spur above the 
left bank of Suknag, opposite Kanyagund. 

It is inhabited by two pirzadas, two zamindars, and a potter, and is 
considered to form part of the village of Lai pur, which lies ou the table¬ 
land above it. 

TAKIBAL—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A village containing nine bouses, situated at the foot of the Kurala Putliur 
wudar, about a mile to the east of Bij Behara. There is said to be a small 
spring in the village, which is shaded by fine trees and surrounded by rice- 
fields. 

TAKMACHIK—Lat. 34° 22'. Long. 70° 50'. Elev. 

A considerable village in the kardavi of Skirbiehan (Ladak), on the left 
bank of the Indus, It is said to contain about one hundred houses. 
{ Jlymer.) 
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TAK MARPO—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,000'. 

Camping grounfl, Karakash valley, 24 miles below Changtash. Grass and 
fuel obtainable. 

TAKRACHAK— Lat. 83° 5'. Long. 78° 48'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, about 9 miles south of Mirpur, on the eastern 
side of the road to the Gatiala ferry. It contains fifty families, four being 
fakirs and the rest zamindars ; all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 
There is a masjid in the village, and the zfarat of Peri Shah. 

TAKTI LA —Fide “ Nauiujnola." 

TALAWARI—Lat. 84° 2'. Long. 74° 7'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left hank of the Shdh Kakuta stream, about 54 
miles north of Hidrabad, on the road towards Ori. ( Ince .) 


TALU—Lat. 85° 4'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A small valley to the south of the Indus in Rondo (Baltist&D). It con¬ 
tains the following villages 


Villages. 

Home*. Horse*. 

I 

| Horned 
catti*. 

Sheep 

and 

frost*. 

RiMaan. 

Talu. 

i& 

60 

200 

Haiti*. 

Talubrol., Mulial, ZuiiRut 

1 40 1 20 

100 

400 

Brokpas. 

M 

69 j 20 

150 

i 

600 



A road goes up this valley to the Talubrok or Trongo pass. (Aylmer.) 


TAl.U BROK or TRONGO 1'ASS—Lat. 85° 27'. Long. 75° 4'. 

Elev. 16,637'. 

A pass leading from the Parashing valley (Astor) to the Talu valley 
(Rondu). It is shown in the map as leadiug into the Harpo valley, which 
is not the case. For foot passengers the pass isopen in the beginning of 
April. In June it is said to be passable for horses. It is the first direct 
pass open between Rondu and Astor. (Aylmer.) 

TAMBA—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 78° 6'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, passed about half¬ 
way between Karatagh camp and Maliksbah. It lies east of a low double- 
topped hill, and is only occasionally used as a eampiDg ground. Burtti 
procurable, hut no water in summer. (Trolter.) 

TAMBIS-KUNOR—Lat 34° 25'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A pair of villages, said to contain forty bouses, in the Kartze division of the 
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Drag ilarka (Raltistan). They lie on the right bank of the Suru river, 
nearly opposite Saliskot. {Aylmer.) 

TAMIAL—Lat. 38° 15'. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 

A village in Naosbera, situated on the arid plain about 6 miles north 
of Mirpur, on the road towards Chnomnk. It contains thirty-two houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Jfit caste. 

Water is very scarce in the neighbourhood of this village. 

TAMMAN—Lat. 33° 30'. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 

A small village in the Shahalmd valley, situated above the left bank of the 
Sandran river, which is bridged between it and the village of Kut on the 
opposite bank. 

It lies about 4 miles south-east of Vernag, and contains five houses 
inhabited by zamindars. 

TANDA PANI—Lat. 33° 4'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A village in Naoshera, situated midway on the path between Aknur and 

ltajaori. 

Vigne remarks that he found no ‘ cold water,’ but a green and open 
valley with low grassy hillocks rising in different parts of it. 

TANDA PANI—Lat. 32° 64 '. Long. 74° 56'. Elev. 

The name of a village situated about 12 miles north of Jamu, on the 
road towards Riasf. The road between Jamu and Tanda Pani consists of 
stony water-courses and great defiles. From Tanda Pani to Iliasi is a 
distance of 18 miles. The path is, on the whole, rugged, hilly, and in 
some places very steep. ( Rervey.) 

TANDO—Lat. 34° 21'. Long. 73° 33'. Elev. 

A village situated a few miles south-east of Mozafarabdd. Baron Hiigel 
observed near this place granite in large blocks, burled, as it were, over the 
trap rock. 

TANGMAR or KANGMAR—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 78° 15'. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Indus, situated about lialf-way 
between Kinma and Khere, at the mouth of a ravine. A path leads up this 
ravine and across the mountains to the Tsokar lake, but it is difficult. 
(Cayley.) 

TANGWARA—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A village situated about a mile north of Kountra, above the road leading 
towards Sopur. It is divided into two mahallas, the upper of which is 
inhabited by four families of Pathans and the lower by four pandits. 

TANIN— Vide “ Chandanwas.” 
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TANKSE— 

A kardaii or collectorate of the province of Ladfik, It consists, besides 
other smaller ones, of the villages of Tankse, Phobrang, Shushaland Durgu. 
Both Tankse and Durgu contain about 50 houses.- The crops are very poor 
owing to the great altitude. Cash revenue amounts to about Rl,700 
besides taxes in kind. {Aylmer.) 

TANKSE—Lat. 84° 2'. Long. 78° 14'. Elev. 12,900'. 

A large village of fifty or sixty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Lung-Chu river, about half-way between the Chang-la and the north-west 
end of the Pangong lake. It is a halting-place on the Changchenmo- 
route, and is the last place on this road where supplies are procurable- 
Sanju, the first large village in Yarkand territory, is 850 miles distant. 
The headman of the Tankse district resides here. There is a rest-house 
and supply depfit in the village. 

A road leads up the Lung Chu valley to Shushal, 65 miles distant. 

There is a very fair area of ground under cultivation : lucerne grows 
luxuriantly. Many of the houses are built close under a large mass of con¬ 
glomerate, the stones firmly cemented in it. The remains of an old forti¬ 
fied fort still cover the upper portion of this conglomerate bed. 

Tankse contains a government store-house, and is the head quarters of 
a kardar, or manager, under the governor of Ladfik. (Trotter — Godwin- 
Auslen — Brew.) 

TANSAN— 

The name of the river which rises at the southern extremity of the Bring 
pargana; it joins the Nowbug stream, lat. 33° 35', long. 75° 24', near 
the village of Wyl, the united waters forming the Bring river. 

The road between Kashmir and Kishtwar by the Marbal pass crosses 
it by a bridge, just above the junction, which is thrown over a narrow 
channel in the rock, hollowed out apparently by the rushing waters. The 
stone piers on which the old bridge was built are still remaining. The 
masjid of Haji Daud Sdhib is prettily and conspicuously situated on the 
hill above, and is a place of considerable strength, which is said to have 
been the scene of many a battle in the mountain feuds between the in¬ 
habitants of Kishtwar and the Kashmiris in the olden time, as being the 
key to the possession of the Bring pargana. 

TARA— Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 78° 56'. Elev. 

A camping ground on the right bank of the Hanld river, situated a little 
above its junction with the Indus. Nowi camp, on the opposite bank of 
the Indus, is 11 miles north. It is a halting-place on the eastern of the 
two routes leading from Hanle to the Indus and Pangong lake. (Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 
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TARKATTA TaRKOFA ok. TARKUTI—Lat. 34° 48'. Long. 76° 15'. 

Elev. 7,800/ 

A small village in Khurmang (Baltistan), on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road from Srinagar to Skardu. It contains thirty-live houses. 
(Aylmer.) 

TARLDAT —Vide “Thaldat.” 

TARNA NALA— 

A hill torrent flowing southward between Jasrota and Jasmirgarh. Quite 
dry in the cold weather. Nilgai, deer, and pig abound. (Wingate.) 

TARSAR—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 

A lake situated amid the lofty mountains lying between the Sind valley 
and Kashmir. It may be reached by a path from the northern end of the 
Trill valley, and there is also said to be a road from the Lidarwat, at the 
northern extremity of the Dachinpara pargana. 

TARS HING—Lat. 35° 14'. Long. 74° 47'. Elev. 

A village in the Astor district, Kashmir, about 8 miles east of Nanga Par- 
bat. It lios up a side valley leading to the Mazono pass, at the foot of a 
great glacier which comes down from the north to about the level of 
9,400 feet. This glacier has been the cause of an extensive flood in the 
Astor valley, of which an interesting accouul is given by Drew. It con¬ 
tains fifteen houses. (Aylmer.) 

TARUTZE-Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 

A small village, situated a little distance from the right bank of the Indus, 
28 miles below L6h, and 27 above Khalsi, on the upper road from the latter 
to Leh. It is included in the colleetorate of Saspul. (Drew — Aylmer .) 

TASIIGAM—Lat. 34° 16'. Long. 77° 12'. Elev. 9,390'. 

A village of ten houses in the Pros valley, on the left bank of the Dras 
river, 15 miles below Dr&s. It is a halting-place on the routes from Sri¬ 
nagar to Leh and Skardu vid the Dras valley. There is a traveller’s house, 
and supplies are procurable in small quantities. 

The Ldh route proceeds from this to Chanagund on the right bank, 
distant 16 miles. The Skardu route to Kirkitehu on the left bank of the 
Diis river, opposite Chanagund. Above Tashgam the valley narrows, and 
vegetation is scanty, but near the village are several acres of tamarisk and 
myricaria jungle. Prangos and lucerne (called here buktuh) arc cultivated. 

There are cattle in the village, chiefly the zho. (Bellew—Thornton _ 

Aylmer.) 

TATA KUTl—Lat. 80° 45'. LoDg. 74° 35'. Elev. 15,524'. 

A peak in the Panj41 range, overlooking the valley of Kashmir. 

TATAMOULA—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 

A village situated above the right bank of the Jheluro, about 18 miles 
south-west of Baramula. 
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The rooky cliffs here rise almost perpendicularly from the river to a 
height of 800 and 400 feet. General Cunningham remarks that, as the 
height of the Jhelum near Tatamoula is about 5,000 feet above the sea, 
the whole of Kashmir must have been submerged by the waters of the 
river before the wearing down of these cliffs. As Tatamoula (Sanskrit, 
Tapta-mula), the “ hot spring,” may indicate volcanic action, the imme¬ 
diate cause of the bursting of the lake may have been the sudden rending 
of the rock by an earthquake. 

TATAPANI—Lat. 83° 24'. Long. 74° 24'. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated amid the hills a few miles 
north-east of the town of Rajaorf. Vigne states that at Tatapfini, about 
one day’s march to the eastward of Rajdorf, there is a hot spring, the tem¬ 
perature of whose waters, in the absence of a thermometer, he estimated 
at 140°. It gushed from beneath a marly rock, and had a sulphurous 
taste, and deposited sulphur as it ran. There was another hot spring about 
45 yards from it, and a cold spring between them. The natives were aware 
of the cleansing and purifying properties of the water, and came from far 
and near to bathe in it. They said that the hot water was colder in the 
hot weather. In a hollow, amongst the jungle-clad hills and low precipices, 
within a short distance of the spring, he discovered a coal bed jutting out 
in three different places from the bank on the path-side. The specimens 
of the surfaco coal which he brought to England were not considered very 
promising. 

TATI—Lat. 83° 22'. Long. 76° 14'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in the Banihal district, containing one or two huts and a 
baoli , situated on the hill side, high above the right bank of the stream, 
on the road between BanibSl and Ramsu. 

TATSA-KARIT—Lat. 34° 30'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 

A pair of villages containing thirty houses in Kargil (Baltistfin), They lie 
in a small valley which joins the Wakha valley on the right side. The 
inhabitants are Muhammadans. (Jylmer.) 

TAWl RIVERS— 

There are two rivers of this name, one in the province of Jainu and the 
other in Naoshera; both are tributaries of the Chen£b. 

The river in the Jamu Province rises in the Ramnagar district in 
about lat. 82° 63', long. 75° 34°. Its course is first north-west 
towards Cbineni for about 26 miles; in this part the river foams along 
among large boulders, confined by rooks which are capped with a deposit of 
alluvium of rounded blocks of gneiss embedded in the earth. These banks 
are in part clothed with shrubs and trees that have found a footing upon 
them. Deodar, silver fir, and spruce fir are also seen along the valley. 
From Chineni it bends to the south-west for a distance of about 15 miles, the 
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TAY-THA 


valley being 1 still bounded by high hills. It then emerges upon a more open 
country, through which it flows in a southerly direction for some 10 miles, 
when it meets a range of hills through which it pierces, and then takes a 
westerly course, winding very considerably; it then pierces another range of 
hills and reaches the town of Jarnu, which is on its right bank, 18 
miles from whioh it joins the Chcnfib. Its total length is 70 miles. At 
Jamu tho Tawi dually quits the hills which overhang it, terminating in a 
line of cliffs facing the river. It then flows through an open plain. 
(TAomton — Drew.) 

The Naoshera river rises in the Rattan Panjal mountains on the road 
from Tann& to Baramgala, about 12 kot north of Rtijaorf. It flows by 
Naoshera, and then turning off to the south-south-east passes within half 
a kot of the fortified town of Minawar, and 2 or 3 kot beyond falls into 
the Chen&b near Kuri, a village on the banks of the river. Some of the 
natives call this stream the ' Malkani Tawi/ to distinguish it from the 
Jamu river. 

Vigne says that the word ‘ tawi' means “ a torrent,” which will account 
for so many streams being so named. (Vigne- — Hervey.) 

TAYAR or TAINYAR—Lat. 34° 12'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Digar stream, situated north of the 
Wavis La. A road leads from here across the pass to Sakti, in the Chirnre 
valley. (Drew.) 

TKLGAM— 

The name of a very small pargana in the K am raj division of Kasbmfr. 
The tahsil huisness is transacted at Sopur. 

TENALA—Lat. 32° 56'. Long. 75° 49'. Elev. 

The name of a village in Badrawar, situated on the northern slope of 
the Parlri pass, near where there are said to be extensive iron mines. It is 
inhabited by twelve families of Muhammadan blacksmiths. 

TERTSE—Lat. 34° 40'. Long. 77° SO'. Elev. 

A village in the Nubri district, on the left bank of the Shyok river, about 
20 miles below the junction of the Nubrii. It contains nine houses, and is 
said to possess twenty-three horned cattle and seventy-five sheep and goats. 
There is a good camping ground. Ou the 23rd October I)r. Thomson 
forded the Shyok here. The stream ran in seven branches, of which three 
were from 100 to 150 feet wide, average depth 2 feet, maximum 3 feet. 
Tho other branches were much smaller. (Thornton — Aylmer.) 

THAJAN-Lat. 31° 44'. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawer, situated on the left bank of the Kisban tianga, 
just above the junction of a considerable stream, which has formed a delta 
and an island in the bed of the river. There are three houses in the village, 
one of which has a pent roof. 
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A zampa bridge spans the Kiahan Uanga between this village and 
Dudnidl, which lies some distance below it, on the opposite bank. 

THAJWAZ—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

An undulating tract of ground in the vicinity of Sonamarg, in the Sind 
valley. It is a succession of dells surrounded by hillocks or mounds, which 
are sometimes connected more or less into a line, and sometimes isolated. 
The dells are covered with long grass and numerous wild flowers, while the 
slopes of the hillocks have a growth of silver-fir, with sycamore, birch, and 
other green trees. Over the mounds are scattered masses of rock. 

This space, which seems to bo known to the natives by the name of 
Thdjwaz, or else one spot on it bears that name, is bounded on one side by a 
dark, fir-covered hill, and on the other, the south-west side, by the stream of 
the tributary valley, beyond which there rises a great mass of mountains of 
bare rock, divided into lofty peaks by three or four hollows, in each of which 
lies a glacier. The space of Thdjwaz occupies nearly a square mile; the 
highest mound? may be 160 feet above the old alluvium of the Sonamarg 
plain, and 400 to 600 feet above the stream near. Evidently an old 
moraine of a former great glacier. ( Drew.) 

THAKSE— Tide " Takcha.” 

THAKUR— 

A caste of Dogrds. They are the chief cultivating caste in the hills. In 
occupation they correspond to the Jits in tho Panjab (of whom there are 
a few in the hills also), but the two are not related; the Thakurs are 
counted higher in rank. Their name Thakur is undoubtedly the same word 
that in lower India is used for the lldjpdts, though it has the first “ a ” short 
instead of long. But at present the only connection between them is the 
one-sided custom by which the Thakurs' daughters arc giveu in marriage to 
the Rajputs without any of that caste entering into the community of the 
Thakurs. They are a well-looking and well-made race of men, a good deal 
like the Rdjputs, but of larger frames ; they are more powerful in body, but 
less quick in motion, aud they have not an equal reputation for courage. 
{Drew.) 

THALDAT, TARLDAT, on M APOTHANG—Lat. 85° 15'. Long. 79° 30' 

Elev. 16,300’’ 

A camping ground on the eastern Changehenmo route, immediately south 
of a salt lake, which is situated at the foot of the Lokhzung rango, at the 
southern end of the Kuenlun plains. No fuel or grass here. Two routes 
lead from this camp to the Karakash— 

(1) Western, via. Patsalung camp. 

(2) Eastern, via Yangpa camp and the Katni Dawan pass. 

They unite on the Soda plains north of the salt lakes. 

On the 27th October the salt lake near this camp was partially frozen 
over. (Drew — Johuton.) 
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THALLAR—Lat. 83° 48'. Long. 75° 25'. Elev. 

A hamlet situated on the right bank of the Arpat, towards the northern 
extremity of the Kuthdr pargana. It contains seven houses inhabited by 
Gujars, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

The river, which is fordable, is also crossed by a kdnal bridge between 
this village and Tugenpura, which lies opposite to it at the mouth of the 
Bud Nai valley, and is inhabited by seven families of Gujars. 

THALLE— 

A small river in Baltistan, which rises at the Thall£ pass and Aowb into the 
Shyok at Bragar. At its upper end it branches off into three directions. 
At the extremities of two of these are passes into Shigar, each of which 
have small glaciers. The third branch presents a much more imposing 
mass of ice, which comes tumbling down a steep descent, and at its ter mi* 
nation is split into three by projecting masses of rock. In its lower 
ground the Thalle valley is well cultivated for wheat; but it looks bare, 
as there are no trees, except a few willows. It contains, exclusivo of the 
villages of Bragar and Dowaiii, quite two hundred and fifty houses. It 
bas a certain reputation for wealth in the rest of Khapalu. (Godwin- 
Austen — Aylmer.) 

THALLE LA—Lat. 85° 22'. Long. 70° 6'. Elev. 16,785'. 

A pass in Baltistan. The road passes over a glacier and leads from Kiris 
into the Tballl valley. (Godwin-Aviten.) 

THALLE LA—Lat 84° 25'. Long. 76°. Elev. 

A pass in Baltistan, connecting Shigar with the Thalle' valley of Khapalu. 
It is not used till July. It is said to be easy and passable for baggago 
animals. (Aylmer.) 

THAMUS—Lat 34° 55'. Long. 70° 44'. Elev. 0,000', approx. 

A village of about twenty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Shyok, in Chorbat (Baltistan). (Aylmer.) 

THANA—Lat. 33° 33'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

Th&na Mandi or bazar is situated about 14 miles north of Rajaon, on 
tho bank of the Tawi,*at the mouth of the valley iu which that river rises 
and up which the path leads to the Rattan Pir pass; it is a square compact 
town, containing a large red brick sarai, and forms a depdt for salt and 
other commodities which are brought from the Punjab. 

The village of Thana is situated on the side of another small valley 
about a mile to the east. Its houses are singularly crowded together in 
tiers on every available spot on the precipice which overhangs the river, 
and are prettily shaded by numerous walnut and mulberry trees. Vigne 
estimated the population at 800 or 400; they were mostly Kashmiris 
who gained a subsistence by weaving and spinning. He observed a ebunar 
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tree, which is probably nowhere found nearer to the plains. At 7 o’clock 
on the morning, on the 13th July, the mercury stood at 74° in the Bhade. 

Argillaceous slate and mica slate are very common in the intervening 
ranges between the primary ridges of the Himalaya that connects them and 
the sandstone with the plains. The abrupt precipices of the latter are here 
succeeded by schistose formation, and they sink into insignificance when 
compared with tho lofty ranges at the foot of which Thana is situated. 
The dwarfish jungle disappears in favor of tho lofty pine forest, and 
the mountains, which form the third and last ridge that intervenes between 
the plains and the Pi'r Panjal, rise directly from behind the village with an 
almost alpine height, and a verdure resembling that of the PyrenoeB. 

Thfina contains a single-storied bungalow for travellers, situated on the 
hill-side above the right bank of the stream, overlooking the mandi, and 
there is ample space for encamping in and about the place. Supplies are 
plentiful at ordinary times, and forage is abundant, except during the sum¬ 
mer months, when grass is scarce. 

The road leading into Kashmir by way of Punch branches off about a 
mile to the north of Thana, and bears away towards the north-west. It 
is generally open all tho year rouuJ, and must be adopted at the beginning 
and end of the season, when the Pir Panjal pass is closed with snow. 
Water plentiful. Wood and supplies procurable. (Yigne — Allyood—Incc 
~ Aylmer.) 

TIIANG—Lat. 34° 57'. Long. 76° 15'. Kiev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Indus, in Khurmang (Baltistdn). 
It lies north of the Khurmang fort, some height above the river. It con¬ 
tains twenty-three houses. [Aylmer.) 

THANGLASGO PASS— A Lat. 34° IS'. Long. 77” 33'. 

LASIKMOU PASS or PAYANG LA— J Kiev. 10,901'. 

A pass over the Kailas or Ldh range, connecting the Payang and Ilundur 
valleys. The top of the pass is 25 miles from flundar village and about 
10 miles from Payaug Koti, on the L^h-Srinagar road. 

“ Ascending from Drok (q.v.) the road follows up n gently sloping open 
valley, rather boggy in places, for 13 miles. After this (18th July 
1888) the snow begins. For half a mile the ascent is steep, and then the 
path leads over a gently sloping snow bed till the top of (be pass is 
reached at about 15 miles from Drok. The pass is a narrow ridge. On 
the Indus side, for 200 or 300 feet the path is steep, zig-zagiug several 
times, in somewhat loose soil. -It then becomes easy and good : very little 
snow on the Leh side." 

The pass is an easy one for yaks, but on account of several rocky places 
is difficult for pouies. (Aylmer.) 
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THANOT—Lat. S3 0 13'. Long. 76° 31'. Elev. 

A village in Kisbtw£r, situated on the slopes of the mountains above the 
left bank of the Lidar Khol stream and the road between Bagu and Gayt. 

It contains six houses inhabited by Hindus. 

THAO BUT—Lat. 34° 44'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A village in Gurais, situated uear the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
just below the junction of the Gagai stream, about 10 miles north of Kan* 
zalwan. It contains a masjid, and is inhabited by seven families of 
Muhammadan zamfndars, a mulla, a shepherd and three others. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is to the north of the village, on the 
banks of the rivulet which supplies it with water. 

THARRA—Lat. 33° 38'. Long. 78° 58'. Elev. 

A small village in Pdnch, containing about twelve houses, situated on 
the hill-side west of T6i, at some distance from the right bank of the 
Punch T6i. 

THARU— Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 

A small village of eight or ten houses, situated a little distance from the 
right bank of the Indus, 114 miles below Ldh, and passed on the road from 
the latter to Suimo. There is a little cultivation, and a small stream flows 
through it down to the Indus. {Drew.) 

THATOLA or NURPA PASS— 

Lat. 33° SO ' Long. 78° 40.' Elev. 17,481\ 

Leads over the portion of the Kailas range lying between the Pangong 
lake and the Indus. It is crossed on tbe western route from Shushal to 
Nima Mud, l>etween Mirpa Tso and Yahle camps, at i miles from the 
former. Road over is fair. (Beynoldi.) 

THILRU—Lat. 82° 63.' Long. 75° 85.' Elev. 0,900'. 

A village iu the Ramnagar district, near the source of the Tuwi. It is 
situated on a plateau about 200 feet above the level of tbe river, surrounded 
close by the hills and shaded by walnut trees. (Drew.) 

THOGJI CHANMO or “ Salt-covered Plain Elev. 14,900'. 

The widest opening in the whole of tbe Rupshu district; lies about 30 
miles north-west of the Tsomorari lake. Its length in a direction north, 
north-west and south-south-east is 18 miles, and its average breadth 5 
miles. It contains the Tsokar Salt lake, aud the small fresh-water lake 
of Panbuk. There can be no doubt that at one time the whole plain was 
occupied by a large lake, which bad an outlet to the Dorth-weBt. It it 
surrounded by low, barren, rounded hills. A portion of the plain is covered 
with a saline efflorescence, generally carbonate of soda. (Cumingkam— 
Drew.) 
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THONDE—Lat. 88° 30.' Long. 77°. Elev. 

A email village in the Zanskfir district, situated on the right bank of the 
Zansk&r river, 9 miles below Padam. It is passed on the route from 
Kishtwar to Leb, vid Zanskdr. (Thornton.) 

THUGJI or THUGRILI—Lat. S3 0 85'. Long. 77° 55'. Elev. 14,900'. 
A campiug ground in the Thogji Chaumo plain, on the north banks of the 
Tsokur lake, 14 miles south-east of Debring. In summer there are 
generally some Blioti camps here, from which a few supplies and sheep are 
procurable. Water from small stream. Fuel and grass plentiful. It is a 
halting-place on the routes from Kulu and Spiti (vid Tsomorari lake) to 
Ldh. (Reynold!.) 

THURAM oe THURAB—Lat. 82° 47'. Long. 77° 22'. Elev. 

A peak and boundary mark, on the left bank of the Yunam river, near 
the Bara-Laoha pass and on the borders of Ladak and Lahoul. (Cayley.) 

THURGO—Lat. 85° 42'. Long. 75° 29'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Baslia river (Baltiatdn). With a neigh¬ 
bouring village, it contains twenty-three houses. (Aylmer.) 

TIBET— 

The elevated country of Central Asia, situated to the north of the lofty 
snowy mountains which encircle India from Kashmir to Assam, is familiarly 
known to Europeans by the name of Tibet. This name is also commonly 
employed by the Muhammadan nations to the north and west to designate 
the same country, but is not known in the language of the Tibetans 
themselves, among whom different portions of the country are usually 
known by different names. In Eastern Tibet tbe words “ To Po" (or Teu 
Pen) are used, from which the form Tibet probably originated. (Thornton 
—JVsy Eliat.) 

Vigue observes—“ The word Tibet, or Tibat, as it is pronounced in 
Buhisidn and Kashmir, is called simply Bod in the language of Ladak, A 
Tibetan is called Bod-pa at Ladak. Tibet is called Se Tsang by the 
Chinese. I believe the word Tibet to be a compound of Tiba and Bod 
(Tepe in Turkir), signifying in the mountain dialects a peak, so that Tibet 
is simply the mountains of the people professing the Buddhist religion.” 

The whole of Tibet appears to be characterised by great uniformity of 
climate and productions, on which account it appears convenient to retain 
the name for the whole country, although it is naturally separable into 
two grand divisions. One of these, the waters of which collect to join the 
Brahmaputra, is still scarcely known, and the other, drained principally by 
the InduB and its tributaries, is the one which will come under considera¬ 
tion in this work. The line of separation of these two portions lies a little 
to the east of the great lakes Manasarawar and Rawan Rud, from the 
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neighbourhood of which the country must gradually slope iu both direc* 
lions towards the sea. Western Tibet is a highly mountainous country, 
lying on both sides of the Indus, with its longer axis directed like that 
river from south-east to north-west. ( Tkomon■) 

It is divided into three portions—Little Tibet or Baltistan, Middle 
Tibet or Laddk, and Upper Tibet, which is that portion outside the terri¬ 
tories of the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Every part of Tibet is thought to be traversed by ranges of mountains 
which have their origin either iu the Kuenlun on the north, or in the trans- 
Sutlej Himalaya on the south. These mountain ranges are extremely rocky 
and rugged, but, as a general rule, it may be said that they are less so in 
the upper part of the course of the different rivers, than in their lower 
parts. The height of the mountain ranges which traverse Western Tibet 
is in all parts pretty much the same, and, as a eonsequeuce, the depth of 
the valleys in the lower portion of the course of tho Indus, and of all ita 
tributaries, is very much greater than near the sources of these rivers. In 
the higher valleys, therefore, the mountains are apparently much less lofty ; 
they are also frequently rounded and sloping, or at all events more rocky 
and precipitous than lower down, though to this there are many exceptions, 
The elevation of the passes in a mountainous region represents in general 
the height of the lowest part of the chain. In the mountain ranges of 
Tibet the average height of the ridges does not exceed from 1,000 to 8,000 
feet above the passes, many of which, indeed, are scarcely at all lower than 
the highest crest of the ridge in whioh they are situated. In estimating 
the principal ranges at 20,000 feet and the minor ranges at from 17,600 
to 18,000 feet, we approximate very closely to the truth. This estimate 
applies to all parts of the country, the height of the ranges being remark¬ 
ably uniform, but peaks occur at intervals in every one of the principal 
ranges, which considerably exceed the elevation just stated, rising very 
generally to 28,000 and 24,000 feet, and oue even to 28,000. 

Though the climate of the whole of Western Tibet may, in general, 
be characterised as extremely dry, it is by no means cloudless. The 
winter months in particular are often very cloudy, and a good deal of 
snow falls. During the summer the sky is either bright and clear, or 
overcast with very light clouds. Thomson says the only occasions on 
which he observed any fall of min at all deserving of the name, have been 
mostly in early spring or in the latter part of the autumn. But later 
observations show that the monsoon rains reach Western Tibet (Ladak, &e.) 
nearly every year in July, and that July and August are the months when 
raiu usually falls. Raiu in spring or autumn is very rare indeed. 

When the sky is clear, the sun, in all parts of Tibet, is extremely 
powerful, ""he shade temperature depends, of course, a good deal on the 
elevation, but also on the situation, exposure, and many other accidental 
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circumstances. In the lower pert of the Indus valley it is frequently 
very high, the clear day atmosphere allowing the fall influence of the sun 
to be exerted on the bare, often black, rocks even as high up as 11,000 
feet; in narrow valleys, the heat is often great in the middle of the day. 

The greater part of Tibet- consists of plutonic and metamorphic rocks ; 
granite occurs, injected in immense veins into the metamorphic rocks. 

The great extent and development of a very modern alluvium-like 
formation, composed of great masses of clay with boulders, and occasionally 
of very fine laminated clay, constitutes one of the most remarkable aud 
striking features of Western Tibet. Sandstone and conglomerate also are 
met with, but more rarely. ( Thomson. .) 

TIBI— 

The largest of the Chorbat tributaries of the Shyofe. It joins the left 
bank between Cbalunka and Biagdong. There is a path up it, leading to 
the Indus valley, which is said to be passable in July. (Aylmer.) 

T1GAR— Vide “ Tagar.” 

TIKP0RA—Lat. 34° 28/ Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A largo village containing about one hundred houses, situated on a stream 
at the foot of the spur ut the south end of the Lol&b valley. 

From this village there ie a path, which crosses the range of hills to the 
south, descending upon the villago of Zohlar at the north end of the 
Zainagir pargana ; it is a very picturesque walk, occupying the whole day ; 
a warm chalybeate spring is passed about half a mile from Tikpura. 

There is also a path over the same range of mountains, lending directly 
to Imbersilwar, which after the least rain becomes impassable for laden 
ponies, though the villagers state they can and dn go by it. 

At Tikpura the thermometer (December 5th) stood at 26° at sunrise. 
(Vigre — Montgomerie.) 

TIKSAY or TIKSE— 

A kardari or collectorate in Lad&k, on the right bank of the Indus. It 
includes the following villages :— 

Tiksay, Shay, Rambirpur and Shamin', of which the largest nro the two 
first, each containing somewhat under one hundred and fifty houses. 

Cash revenue about B2,800, besides taxes in kiud. (Aylmer.) 

TIKZAY or TIKSE—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 11,000'. 

A large village situated in a plain on the right bank of the Indus, 13 
miles above Lfib. It is the first march from the latter on the Chung- 
chenmo route. Road good. There is a monastery here on a spur north 
of the village, in which there are fifty lamae and some n.uns. Encamp¬ 
ment in a poplar garden. Fields irrigated by canals from the Indus, subject 
to inundation when the river rises above its usual height. About six 
hundred inhabitants in this village. (Trotter—Johnton — Aylmer.) 
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TILA.IL—Lat. 34° 80' and 34° 35'. Long. 76° and 75° 20'. Elev. 

The name of a long and narrow valley lying to the north-east of Kashmir, 
which is traversed by the incipient Kishan Ganga. 

It is nowhere more than a mile in width, and is encompassed by lofty 
mountains which exhibit a like peculiarity to those in Kashmir, inasmuch 
as the slopes having a southern aspect., are uniformly bare of forest, and are 
here clothed with grass or masses of prangos, while on the south side there 
is no want of timber, except towards the west end of the valley between 
the villages of Purana Tilail and Zergay, where the mountains are too pre¬ 
cipitous to give footing to any vegetation, excepting here and there a few 
pine trees which cling to the bare face of the rock. 

The general appearance of the valley presents a great contrast to Kash¬ 
mir, as the sylvan beauty of the ‘ earthly paradise ’ is entirely wanting, 
and the mountains that enclose it are not bold enough in outline to com¬ 
pensate by the wild grandeur of their scenery. 

In the upper portiou of the valley the fall is considerable, and the 
Kishan Ganga flows a turbid and impetuous torrent, which finds an exit at 
the western extremity through a narrow gorge which only gives passage 
to the river; and the main path traversing the valley, which has hitherto 
followed the right hank of the stream, crosses the range of mountains to 
the north-west into Gurais. 

This path forms the high road between Gurais and Dras, and is that 
by which the Tilail valley is usually entered. It may, however, be reached 
more directly from Kashmir by a path which ascends from Wangat to 
Gangarbal; there are also two roads from Sonamarg in the Sind valley; 
the one known as the Nikka Nai road lies by the Krishun Sar and Vishun 
Sar lakes, the other, called Bara Nai, follows the' course of the Raman 
stream. From the Tilail valley, the Shingo river and Deosai plaius, and 
Skardu, may, it is said, be reached at certain seasons of the year by a path 
which ascends the Grati Nar. 

The inhabitants of this valley differ somewhat in appearance from those 
of Kashmir, their features approaching the Mongolian type. Their dress 
is much the same, except that the women wear an exaggerated copy of the 
common red head-dress. The Dard language is universally spoken. 

The valley is but sparsely populated; the houses are all huddled 
together in the villages or ranged in a square enclosing a court-yard, in 
which the cattle are herded; this disposition is adopted for the sake of 
warmth and communication during the long and rigorous winter. The 
dwellings, which are frequently double-storied, are constructed of unhewn 
timbers dovetailed at the corners, and having the interstices plastered with 
mud. They have no chimneys, and are all very dirty. The villages, with 
scarcely an exception, are entirely bare of trees, and have but little vegeta¬ 
tion of any description about them; barley, peas, (rumba , and pinga are tho 
only products of the valley; rice is of course unknown at this elevation. 
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The harvests are not abundant, and are scarcely in excess of the absolute 
requirements of the inhabitants. 

It is the custom to bury the grain in caches ; this appears to be a rem¬ 
nant of the precautions which were taken during the old marauding days, 
but the habit is still adhered to, owing to the want of proper vessels to 
contain the grain, and of space in the houses in which to store it. The 
holes are usually constructed iu some dry spot near the village; they are 
called dis in the Dard language and zus in Kashmiri. The grain is care¬ 
fully wrapped in birch bark before being consigned to these receptacles ; the 
hole is then filled in with stones, above which a layer of earth is spread. 
When well dried and securely packed, the grain is said to keep good for 
six months, but it is not usually preserved so long. 

The inhabitants of Tilail seem to be extremely fond of fruit, of which 
the only indigenous varieties are the strawberry and a few wild pears, but 
a great deal is imported from Skardu, principally dried mulberries of a 
very inferior description, and a small apricot called bill sair by the Kash¬ 
miris ; for these luxuries the people barter the woollen stuffs they have 
manufactured during the winter. The wild flowers and grasses common 
to the British Isles are found throughout the valley, and roses in Tilail are 
scarcely Icsb abundant than those of Kashmir, exhibiting, if any thing, more 
beautiful tints. 

Though extremely poor, the Tilailis pay 60 rupees (chilki) at their mar¬ 
riages ; this sum is paid by the bridegroom to the bride's family either 
before or on the day of marriage. Flocks of sheep constitute their most 
valuable possession; the Kashmiri butchers buy much of their meat in this 
valley, paying for the animals at the rate of 14 or 15 rupees (chilki) a 
kharwa taken at an estimation. 

The government tax is calculated at half the produce of the lands, 
and is paid either in money or in kind. Vigne states that when Tilail 
was subject to Ahmad Sbdh, the gyalpo or raja of Skardu, he, instead of 
taking a tribute of money, contented himself with receiving annually a 
present of a sheep and a coil of rope from each house. 

The government likewise levies a duty of an anna in the rupee on all 
articles exported from Tilail to Kashmir. 

The administration of justice is provided for in the following manner : 
Small cases are decided by the village mokaddams; move important 
matters are referred to the tlmnadar, who resides in Badgam, from whom 
appeal lies to the governor of Kashmir. 

It is said that on all suits having a pecuniary value the government 
levies a duty equal to one-fourth of the value iu dispute. 

TILUT SO or TILAT SUMDO—Lat. 83° 40'. Long. 77° 18'. Elev. 

A camping ground on one of the routes from Padam to Ldh, on the left 
bank of the Kharuak river; between this and Khsrnsk Sumdo the river 
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has to be forded nine times in 2fc miles. The Charchar pass lies west of 
the camp, and is crossed between Chipchuck and Zangla. ( H. Strachey.) 

TIMBRA— Lat. 33° 46'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village on the path from Punch to Mandi, about 8 miles east of Punch. 
The houses are disposed in clusters, and there are many shady trees about 
the place, which is watered by a small stream. The inhabitants are all 
Muhammadans, 

TI MIS GAM— 

A kardari or collectorate of the province of Lad&lc. It contains the vil¬ 
lages of Timisgam, Hemis — Shukpa, Tia, and Gira-mangao. The cash 
revenue is nearly S3,000, besides taxes in kind. Timisgam is the largest 
village, and with Tia has nearly one hundred and fifty houses The people 
of this group are better off than any other part of Ladak, as the crops give 
good yield; there are more fruit trees than elsewhere, and the people carry 
on a brisk trade between Changtkan and Ldh, and Srinagar and BaltisUu. 
Timisgam is far warmer than the upper parts of Lad&k. {Aylmer.) 

TIMISGAM—Lat, 34° 17'. Long. 77°. Elev. 

A small village situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, 
43 miles below L6h and 10 above Khalsi. It is passed on the upper road 
from the latter to Leb. With the neighbouring village of Tia, it contains 
about one hundred and fifty houses. [Drew—Aylmer.) 

TIMMERAN—Lat. 33° 47'. Long. 75° 27'. Elev. 

A small village situated in the Bud Nai valley, which opens into the north, 
eastern extremity of the Kuthar pargana. It is distant about 10 miles 
north-east of Achibal, and lies at the foot of ascent of the Rial Pawas 
pass, which is crossed by a shepherd's path leading into the Maru Ward- 
wan valley. 

This village, which is held in jagir by Rasul Shah, the harkara of the 
pargana, contains a masjid and four large houses, and is irrigated by a 
branch of the Zamkatch stream. The elevation being considerable, there 
is but one harvest annually, which is confined to scanty crops of Indian- 
corn, trumba, and gun ft dr. 

TINDALI or T1NALI—Lat. 34° 18'. Long. 73° 35'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bauk of the Jhelum, 28 miles from Kohala. 

T1NGJOS—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75 0 35'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan). It lies just above the 
Skardu plain. It is said to contain eighty houses. {Aylmer.) 

TINGMOL—Lat. 33° 45’, Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village containing four houses, situated at the mouth of the Saopam 
valley, on the east side of the Kuthar pargana, just above Midepura, a 
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large village containing fifteen lions e. The inhabitants are zemindars, 
and rear silkworms. 

This latter village is surrounded by green turf and shaded by Borne 
splendid trees. It contains a spring, and the poppy is cultivated in tile 
neighbourhood. 

TlRBAlj—Lat. 88° 15'. Long. 75° 14'. Kiev. 

A small hamlet in the district of Ramban, surrounded by a patch of 
cultivation, situated on the right bunk of the Chandra Bhaga, about 3 
miles west of the village of Rdmban, on the high road towards Kashmir. 

TIRI—Lat. 88° 85'. Long. 78° 5'. Kiev. 

A small village in the Kardari of Hemis (Ladak) situated in a lateral ravine 
on the left bank of tho Indus, opposite the village of Kyungyam (on the 
right bank.) Tho river is here crossed by a rude wooden bridge, not 
practicable for laden animals. A path leads up the Tiri ravine into Rnpshii, 
There is also a path to Gya by the Kiameri pass. [Reynold*—-Aylmer.) 

TIRIKO—Lat 85° 37'. Long. 75 20'. Kiev. 

A small pargana in the ilarka of Rondu (Baltistan). It lies on the right 
bank of the Indus. It is picturesquely situated, occupying small fertilo 
platforms with precipitous cliffs between them. It includes tho villages of 
Tiriko, Listing, and Gomo, and possesses forty houses. [Aylmer.) 

TIRIT—Lat. 34° 35'. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 9,800'. 

A village in the Nubra district, situated on the right hank of the Shyok, 
7 miles below Satti and a little above the junction of the Nubrd river. It 
is passed half-way between Satti and Taghar on the summer or Karako¬ 
ram route. It is said to contain seven houses. (Belleto — Aylmer.) 

TIRITSHU—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 77° 37'. Elev. 10,100'. 

A small village in the Nubrd district, on the left bank of the Nubra river, 
below Pauamikh. Between it and the latter is a small fresh-water lake, a 
few furlongs in oircumference, completely insulated in a crater of low ser¬ 
pentine hills. (//. Strachey.) 

TISAR—Lat. 35° 39'. Long. 76° 80'. Elev. 

A group of villages in Basha (Baltistdn), on the right bank of the Basha 
stream. It is said to contain one hundred and twenty-five bouses. {Aylmer.) 

TITWAL—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 73° 49'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the KiBban Ganga, just above the 
junction of the Kazi Ndg stream, up which lies the road leading into the 
Karnao valley. 

It is situated about midway between Mozafnrabdd and Shalurah ; to 
the former place the journey is rough and difficult, and impassable forladon 
cattle; to the latter there is an excellent path crossing the Nattfshannar 
Gali. 
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Titwil contains a thana and a custom-house, and is inhabited by about 
ten families. 

The rocky channel in which the K ishan Ganga flows is now spanned by 
a substantial kadal bridge just above the village, which is a great improve¬ 
ment on the zampa, which it replaced; a small toll is levied on each pass¬ 
enger. Below the village the river bends to the west, flowing through a 
narrow chasm in the precipitous mountains. 

The Kazi Ndg stream, on the west side of the village, is not fordable, 
but is crossed by two bridges, one a little higher up than the other. 

There are a few shady trees about the village ; the most convenient 
spot for encamping is on the narrow grassy terraces by the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about 200 yards below the bridge. 

A thermometer registered at 2 p.m. (22nd August) 88° in the shade, at 
5 p.m. 78°, and immersed in the Kishan Ganga 56°. 

TOK or STOK—Lat. 34° 6'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 11,228'. 

A village situated some distance from the left bank of the Indus, opposite 
Ldh. It was bestowed as a jagir upon the deposed gyalpo by Zorawar 
Singh in 1835, and is still held by his descendants. ( Cunningham.) 

TOLTI— 

An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardti. It occupies the Indus valley just 
below Khnrmang. 

It contains only about two hundred houses. (Aylmer.) 

TOLTI—Lat. 35° 2'. Long. 76° 9'. Elev. 

A village in Baltistfiu, on the left bank of the Indus, and on the road from 
Bras to Skardu. Precipitous mountains form a circle all round it, almost 
shutting out the light of day. There is a fort in the ravine behind the 
village, perched on the top of a rock (iu a most untenable position, though 
probably well suited for defence against a sudden attack). The belt of culti¬ 
vation here is very narrow, just skirting the banks of the river on very nar¬ 
row platforms of alluvium, which are irrigated by artificial canals carried 
with considerable labour between the fields and the mountains. ( Thomson .) 

TOM TOKH or TANGMOCHE?—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 77°12'. Elev. 

A camping ground on one of the routes from Padam to Leh, north-east of 
the Charchar-la. 

TONGWAL—Lat. 35° 42'. Long. 75° 50'. Elev, 

A village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It contains 
thirteen houses. (Aylmer.) 

TOR GALI—Lat. 34° 47'. Long. 73° 50'. Elev. 

The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the water-shed 
between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and Kaghan. It is crogsed by the 
path between the village of Darral, in Lower Drawar, and Batgund, in 
K&ghitD, and is said to be practicable during the four summer months, 
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TOSHA MAIDAN— Lat. 38° 58'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 10,500'. 

A grassy valley lying on the east side of the Pir PanjAl range; it gives its 
name to a pass situated lat. 38° 53', long. 74° 27', which is crossed by the 
most direct path between Srinagar and Punch. As its name implies, the 
Tosha Maidan is almost a plain, for the hills on all sides slope gently down 
to it, and the numerous streams which water it are divided by undulating 
ridges covered with luxuriant grass and wild flowers; at the lower end of 
the maidan, on its eastern edge, are two small masonry towers of Bexagonal 
shape, about 25 feet high, and having four tiers of loopholes. That called 
after SardAr Uttar Muhammad Khan, a younger brother of D6st Muham¬ 
mad, crowns a knoll just above the Bpot where the main path from Drang 
emerges on to the plain; the other, known as the Kaoberi Damdamma, is 
situated on a hillock near the other Bide of the valley, about a mile to the 
south-east; it commands the footpath which descends on the village of 
Tsai. The passage of the Tosha Maiden pass commences on the Kashmir 
side by a somewhat steep ascent of about 3 miles from the village of Drang; 
on reaching the plain the path is a gradual slope. The lower part of the 
valley is called Wattadar, and contains a few shepherds' huts, and an abun- 
dant supply of fuel within easy distance. The Tsenimarg, near the upper 
end of the maidan, lies mostly above the limit of forest; the summit of the 
pass is called Neza; the descent on the west side is steep, lying through a 
narrow valley or gorge between rocky spurs. With the exception of one 
or two solitary huts at some distance from the top, no habitations are 
met with until reaching the Sultan Puthri Dok, a Gujar settlement above 
the village of Arigam. 

The manifest advantages ofEered by the Tosha Maidan pasB to an army 
invading Kashmir were appreciated by MnharAja Ranjit Singh, who 
in 1814 attempted to carry the pass, but was defeated by Muhammad Azim 
Khan, the then governor of Kashmir, in person; the other column, consist¬ 
ing of 10,0(10 Sikhs, which had proceeded by the way of Nan dan Sar, was 
likewise routed by the Pathans. 

The Tosha Maid An is well worth a visit, and is easily readied from 
Srinagar vid Watrahel and Zanigam in two marches, or by an easier 
ascent up the SuknAg river vid Watrahel and Ringazabal. The marg 
cannot be less than 10,000 feet, but supplies must be brought from below. 
( Wingate.) 

The Tosha Maidan pass, lying at a great elevation, is closed by the first 
falls of snow, and is said not again to be practicable until the month of 
June; it is, however, much frequented during the summer, and the plain 
affords unlimited pasturage to herds of cattle and large flocks of sheep. 

OSHO PASS—Lat. 35° 11'. Long. 74° SO'. Elev. 18,000'. 

A pass leading over a southern spur of Nanga Parbat from Tashina in the 
Rupal Nullah, Astor to Bunar, Chilas. It is closed from the middle of 
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October to June. For the remaining' four month*, though still more or 
less covered with snow, it affords a passage for men and goats. It ia 
apparently more used than the Mazeno pass, which lie* 2 miles to the 
east. (Ahmad Alt Khan.) 

TRAGBAL—Lat. 84° 80'. Long. 74° 41'. Elev. 9,620'. 

A tank and ckokt lying on the south side of the Rijdiangan ridge, 9 mile® 
north of Bandapur, on the high road towards Otirais and Skardu. There 
is said to be a footpath from this place loading directly to the village of 
Wampur, in Gurais, by the Vijji Maidin. 

There is a good encamping ground a quarter mile south of the tank. 
Forage and firewood abundant. Drinking water limited in amount. 
(Ba/et—Barr otc.) 

TRAGBAL on RAJDIANGAN PASS—Lat. 84° 88'. Long. 74° 42'. 

Elev. 11,700'. 

A pas* leading out of the Kashmir Valley, on the road from Srinagar to 
Gilgit. It is the name by which the Rijdiangan is usually known. The 
actual pass is for 8 or 4 miles quite easy, except when under snow 
but the ascent and descent on either side are very difficult aod steep. The 
kotal or crest is about 11,700 feet above the sea, and the pass is for 2 or 
8 miles on either aide of it quite destitute of trees of any kind. Snow 
seldom lies later than May, but in exceptional years it is covered even in 
July. ( Banov .) 

TRAGtJME BUR TSO—Lot. 84° O'. Long. 78° 25'. Elev- 
Two small lakes in the Muglib valley, between Muglib and the north-west 
end of the Pangong lake. ( Oodvin-Autlen.) 

TRlL—Lat. 38° 56'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A small town prettily situated on the sloping plateau at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains near the east side of the Wfillar pargsna, of which it isthetahsfl sta¬ 
tion. It lies about 6 miles north-east of the village of Tsnrus, on the 
Jhelum.by an excellent road; and about the same distance east of Aw&nti- 
pdr ; the first part of this road, in the neighbourhood of Awtfntipur, is good, 
but the latter part, where it crosses the valley, lie* amid the rice-fields, and 
is usually wet and swampy. 

The Bhugmur road, communicating with the Dachinpara pargana, lies 
over the range of mountains to the east of the town ; it is said to be a fair 
path, the distance to the village of Suipura being 6 ko». TrSl is built at 
the edge of the plateau, and is divided into an upper and lower mahalla; 
the houses, which are ranged at different levels on the slope, are construct¬ 
ed of sun-dried bricks, with thatched roofs. 

It is shaded by fine trees, and possesses no less than twelve springs. The 
plateau land on the east side of the town is dry and bare, but the slopes to 
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the west and the valley beneath is a mass of rice cultivation. The Muham¬ 
madan population is said to comprise 194 families of zamfndars, iueluding— 


6 8h<l-b(tf«. 

10 Banfa*. 

1 Baker, 

3 Butohera. 

1 Blacksmith. 

4 Carj cniera. 

1 Mdlla. 

5 Saiada. 

12 Attendant* At the rlarata. 
C Cowherds. 

4 Sweeper*. 


12 Weavers. 

4 Oil-eellera. 

4 Gardener*. 

4 Goldsmith*. 

2 Washermen. 

6 Potters. 

2 Dyers. 

6 Fakirs. 

3 Bums. 

/> Sargeons and physician*. 


The Hindus are eaid to number fifteen families, including three Brahmins, 
and the zilladars, patwaris, and other servants of the government. 

Among the twelve springs, that of the Diva Nftg is the most famous ; 
it lies on the east side of the town, near the tbaua, and is shaded by a 
magnificent chun&r aud other trees. The water, which is very cool and 
clear, rises into a pool or tank about BO feet square and 4 or B feet 
deep, containing a few fishes. The waters of this spring are esteemed sacred 
by the Hindus, who have adorned the spot with four ancient carved stones. 

The usual encamping ground is on the grassy plato by this spring. 
The Kensahal spring, situated near the Mir Muhammad Hamadan zisrat, 
is even more highly venerated, and it is a disputed point between Hindus 
ard Muhammadans whether this fountain was called into existence by 
Mahadev, or rose in obedience to a blow of Mir Muhammad's staff. 

The Davahal spring, near Asham Shfih's Takia, is worthy of notice. In 
Lower TrAl are two springs called Mertser Pukkur, sIbo Kara Nag, 
Brim Sar, and Konchibal. The remaining three springs are situated near 
the Shah llamad&n ziarat, in the middle of the town. 

The supply of water from these numerous fountains not only supplies 
all the wants of the inhabitants, but irrigates a wide extent of country in 
the neighbourhood of the town. 

At 5 a.m. on the 5th July the mercury Btood at 67°. 

Vigne states that when he visited Tril, it was the principal residence 
of the Kashmirian Sikhs, that is, Sikhs whose ancestors first came to Kash¬ 
mir in the service of Raja Suk Jawdu, a Hindu of Sbikarpur, and who was 
sent to the valley as governor by Timur SbAb, of K^bul, about A.D. 1776. 
In about a year he endeavoured to make himself independent, and en¬ 
gaged some Sikhs, who were co-religionists, to assist him; but Timur Shall 
defeated him, took him prisoner, aud blinded him. 


TRAPAI—Lat. 34° I', Long. 74° 84'. Elev. 

A village containing about ten houses, situated at the foot of the Posbkar 
hill, about H mile north-west of KAg, by the road towards Firozpur. 
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TRARAN—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 29'. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargoua, situated in the bed of the stream, rather 
more than a mile north-east of Firozpdr. It contaius twelve houses, which 
are double-storied buildings, constructed of rough barked timbers, dovetailed 
ut the corners, and having pent thatched roofs. 

TREKOLABAL—Lot. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 38'. Elev. 

A village situated in the midst of the Pambarsar morass, on the left bank 
of the Sukuag river, to the north-east of Patan. It contains three houses 
inhabited by boatmen ; in Gund Ibribirn, ou the opposite bank, there are 
five houses. 

TRIBON1AN—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 78° 62'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated on the left bank of the Sbara- 
shabari stream, which is crossed by a kanal bridge below the village. It 
contains six houses inhabited by Sikh zamfndars, and is shaded by fine 
trees. 

TRIKHTAR or TRIKOTA DEVI—Lat. 38° 2'. Long. 75'. Elev. 

A noble mountain which rises in stately grandeur, a few miles to the east 
of the town of Riasf, in Jamu ; it is visible from a great distance from the 
south, divided, as its name would imply, into three peaks, which rise directly 
from the edge of the plain with an elevation far exceeding what ib usual 
amongst the lower hills on the border. Baron Hiigel states that a place 
of pilgrimago lies about half-way up its northern Bide, with a temple much 
eclcbrnted for its beauty and sanctity. It has also a spring from which the 
water rises in jerks and falls into a basin ; for nine months of the year this 
water is cold, but during December, January, aud part of February it is 
too hot to beartoue.hing without pain. This phenomenon may, perhaps, be 
explained by the fact that, so long as the snow lies on the Trikota, no 
water can penetrate the protected spring, which, therefore, keepB its own 
naturally high temperature. Trikota Devi lies 18 hot, or 27 miles, north 
of Jamu. Much resorted to by Hindus from the Panj£b. {Vigne — 
Hiigel — Drew.) 

TROACH—Lat. 33° 26'. Long. 73° 55'. Elev. 

A small village and fort in the province of Naoshera, situated about 10 miles 
south of Kolti, at the poiDt of separation of the roads from that place 
leading towards Mirpur and Naoshera. The fort is a large oblong struc¬ 
ture, apparently in good preservation, having a flanking tower et each 
corner, and bastions at intervals along the sides. Viewed from below, it 
seems to be most favourably situated, commanding both the roads within 
rifle shot. It occupies the crest of a spur which does not seem to be entirely 
commanded from any point, and which rises from the valley in three tiers 
or shelves, having naturally scarped sides. 
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The only water-supply comes from tanks constructed within the walls. 
The village consists of a few houses situated on the lowermost shelf of 
the spur. The garrison consists of twenty-five men, and there are two guns, 
(Bales—Hervey.) 

TSAKA LA or SAKA LA—Lat. 83° 20'. Long. 78° 55'. Elev. 15,6 >5'. 
Leeds over the Kailas range between the Pangong lake and the Indus. 
It is crossed on the eastern route from Shushal to Niona Mud (on the 
Indus) and is remarkably easy. Loth ascent and descent very gradual. 
The monastery of Ruhna (or Ralmang) is passed about 4 miles south 
of the pass. 

Feet. 

Elevation according to Trgonometruat Survey map 17,hOO. 

„ ,i Drew’s map . . 15,178. 

Trebeck says it cauuut be less than . . . 16,000. 

( Reynolds — Brew.) 

TSAKSIIANG or CHAKSANG, or SHUKSHANG-Lat. 33° 10'. 

Long. 7»° 25'. Elev. 

An encamping ground on the south-west end of the Tso Kiagr lake, and at 
the foot of the Nakpogoding pass. A stream flows by here from the west 
and turning south enters the Tsomorari lake after a course of 25 to 80 miles 
(vide Gyang). (11. Strachey.) 

TSALTUK— fide “ Tbultak." 

TSANABAL—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74® 41'. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the SuknSg, about 9 miles north¬ 
west of Srinagar. It is surrounded with rice cultivation, and contains eight 
houses inhabited by Muharamadun zamfudars of the Shia sect. 

TSA11AP RIVER —Fide “ Sbrap." 

TSARI—Lat. 36° 28'. Long. 75® 28'. Elev. 

A Village in Baltistfin, on the right bauk of the river Indus, between 
Skardu and Rondu. 

TSARI-BRAGARDO—Lat. 35® 27\ Long. 76° 30'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistdn). It lies on the right bonk 
of the Indus, where that river valley begins to narrow. It is said to con¬ 
tain one hundred and thirteen houses. (Aylmer.) 

TSATTI —Fide “ Satti.” 

TSAZA —Fide •< Karsar." 

TSEDAR—Lat. 35° 43'. Long. 75® 40'. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistan). It con¬ 
tains ten houses. (Aylmer.) 
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TSENIAL—Lat. 34° 89'. Loug. 74° 56'. Elev. 

A village in Gurais, situated at the mouth of the Pultun Nar valley, which 
is traversed by the high road between Gurais and Tilail; it lies on either 
bank of the Lorloway stream. Some few of the bouses are built on the right 
bank of the stream, but the greater portion of the village is situated at some 
little distance from the left bank. The fields descend from the village to 
the Bum!, which flows beneath, and ascend the opposite bank. The river 
is usually bridged ; but during the floods caused by the melting of the snows, 
the bridge is frequently carried away, in which case a detour must be made 
to the Kutuhat bridge, which is thrown across the rocky channel about a 
mile nnd a half above the village, Throughout the winter the river is said 
to be fordable. 

The Kashmiri name for this village is Tsurrowon ; it contains altogether 
thirteen houses. There is ample space for encamping on the river bank below 
the village. On the 22nd July, at 5-30 A.M., the thermometer registered 
52° in the air, and 44° immersed in the Burzil. 

ISERPtJRA—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 76° 23'. Elev. 

A village situated on the east side of the Kuthdr pargana, about 8 miles 
north-east of Achibfil. It contains a masjid and the ziarut of Suiad Sahib, 
a bania’g shop, and seven houses inhabited by znmindnre. 

There is a small spring in the village, and extensive rice cultivation 
around it. Both coolies and supplies are procurable. 

This village is one of the chief centres of the silk industry, and contains 
a large filature and a factory, in which water power has lately boen intro¬ 
duced to turn the reels, with every prospect of success. 

TSIN oa CHAIN—Lat. 36° 6'. Loug. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A small village of three houses on the right bank of the Kamri stream 
(Astor). A mile above the village a bridge crosses tbe Kamri. {Aylmer.) 

TSIRAR— Vtde " Chrar.” 

TSO-Ali or TSO-WAK, " Between the Lakes”—Lat. 83° 18'. 

Long. 78° 4'. Elev. 14,901)'. 

A camping ground situated between the Tsokar lake and the small fresh¬ 
water lake of Paubuk, It is used in summer by tbe shepherds of Rupshu. 
(H. Strachey.) 

TSO-KAR LAKE or TSOKAR CHUMO LAKE-Lot. 33° 20'. 

Long. 7h° O'. Elev. 14,900'. 

Or “ White lake,” called by tbe Hindus Kliari Talao, or salt lake. Is 
situated in the Tbogji Cknurao plain, SO miles north-west of the Tsomorari 
lake. It is extremely irregular in shape ; its greatest length from 
east to west is about 5 miles, and its extreme width about 2$ miles. 
It is supplied at its south-east corner by a small stream, which flows from 
the Panbuk (or Tsokar Chansi) fresh-water lake. In the middle of the 
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south side, whero a rocky promontory jute out into the lake, the water is 
very deep. On the north and east sides it is shallow. Drew says that in 
parts he did not find more than 6 feet of water, while over a great space 
towards the western end it was but 1 foot deep. The water is exceed¬ 
ingly bitter and brackish, and the whole surface of the ground on the south¬ 
east shore glitters with a saline matter, which forms a thick crust of some 
extent. The road from Kulu to L6h passes over part of this vast cake of 
salt, which cracks and crunches beneath the feet. It is composed chiefly 
of natron or subcarbonate of soda. On the northern shore are several 
lagooDS in whioh common salt is deposited and collected by the champat, 
or shepherds of Rupshu. It is not very pure salt, and is apt to produce 
itchiness of the skin ; still it is used all over Lad£k aud even carried as far 
as Kashmir. 

Waterfowl, especially wild geese and duck, are found in great numbers 
on the lake, and the fresh-water lake near it is a favourite haunt of the 
kgang, or wild ass. 

Ou all sides the mountains still retain the ancient beach-marks at 
various heights up to 150 feet above the present level of the lake; and in 
the numerous deposits of fine alluvial clay, myriads of fresh- vater shells 
are found. From this it has been supposed that the luke once formed a 
vast sheet of fresh-water, with a narrow passage to the wart, which con¬ 
nected it with a second and larger lake that must have covered the whole 
of the present Kyang plnin, from the footof the Tagalang pass to the 
forks of the Sumgal river, a length of 86 miles. (Cunningham— Drew.) 

TSO KIAGR—Lat. 33° 8'. Long. 78° 81'. Kiev. 

A small lake, about 8 miles long and 1 wide, situated north of the 
Tsomorari lake, and close to the Nakpogoding pass, whioh lies west of it. 
It is surrounded by low ridges of gneiss rock from 250 to 300 feet high. 
The water is brackish, being fit for animals to drink, but not for men. 
The maximum depth was 67 feet; this was 300 yards from the south 
end. In the centre the depth was 48 feet. A spring of water rises on the 
west side. ( Drew.) 

TSO LU—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 78° 50'. Elev. 14,760'. 

A camping ground in the Ohangchenmo valley, on the left bank of the 
river. It is situated at the junction of the stream which flows down from 
the Marsemik-La. Parazal camp is close by on the opposite bank of 
this stream. Fuel aud pasture obtainable. (Drew,) 

TSOMONANG LAltl —Fide “ Pangong.” 

TSOMORARI LAKE or “Mountain Lake”—Lat. 32° 53'. Long. 78° 82' 

Kiev. 14,000'. 

A Gne mounUin-bounded expanse of water, lying between the Parang-La 
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and Nakpogoding pass, in the Rupshu district. Its length, north and 
south, is about 16 miles, and its width varies from 3 to uearly 5 miles. 
The water is clear and blue, but slightly brackish, enough so to be 
unwholesome for man to drink, though not for horses and yaks. It is 
frozen over from the end of October to the end of May, and can be crossed 
on the ice. In winter there can be no fluctuation, as the ice is protected by 
a mass of snow about knee-deep. The lake attains its highest level at the 
end of July, but that is not more than 1 foot above the winter level. It 
has several affluents; but no effluence, hence the saltness of its waters. The 
longest permanent affluent is that of Oyang and Tsakchang from the north, 
west with a length of about 30 miles. The Karzok affluent from the 
west is much smaller, and there are two or three others, insignificant sum¬ 
mer rivulets. 

The Pirse, which joins the south end of the lake from the westward, 
is on intermittent affluent, which sometimes flows into the lake and some¬ 
times into the Para river, at Narbu Sumdo {vide Pirse). Karzok monas¬ 
tery is the only inhabited place on the shores of this lake, and the bare 
rocky mountains and stony plains afford but little pasture for the flock of 
the Rupshu shepherds. The climate is thoroughly Tibetin. Snow falls 
in winter, but to no great depth. In summer the air is usually clear and 
cloudless. 

The following are soundings taken by Mr. Drew:— 

From Kyangdum (tuuth-went corner of lake) eoune 26° north of ea>,t.towardt the 
frit promontory on the eailern thore. 

Depth. 

At 100 yard® from shore ... 

»» 200 »»*,,»• • . , 75 „ 

„ If miles (middle ofloke) , . . . . 108 „ 

>i 21 »» .. 242 „ 

In the bay between the two promontories on east shore . 248 

Around the little itland, which is ab'iul half mile from well thore. 


At half-way from west shore . 
„ 70 yards north of island 
„ f mile 

At 20 yards from shore 


.. 100 „ „ 

200 „ 



i mile „ 

i *» M 


.. n 
.. n 


(middle of lake) 


98 feet. 
22 .. 

178 
12 „ 
21 .. 
93 ,. 
105 

122 „ 
13* 

!6« .. 
ISO 


The island above mentioned is a favourite resort of the gull and 
wild goose, Wild fowl do not come to this lake in large numbers to breed. 
{Drew — Strachcy — Cunningham.) 
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TSONDUS— Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

A small pargana in the ilarka of Skardu (Baltistan). It lie* on the 
Skardu plain 2 miles from the Skardu fort. It is said to contain thirty 
houses. (Aylmer.) 

TSO "RUL—Fide “ Panoooe Tso." 

TSO THAN G—Lat. 35°. Long. 79° 85'. Elev. 17,100'. 

A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, situated on the 
northern shore of a salt lake, which lies on the Li.'.gzithang plains, at the 
foot of the Lokhzung range. It is passed between Burohathaug and Thal- 
dat. Between it and the latter the road passes through the LokhzuDg 
range. A little fuel here (hurtsi), but no grass. (Drew — Johnton.) 

TSO WAR— Vide “ Tsoab," 

TStf—Lat. 34°6'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A small village in the Machibima pargana, lying about 3 miles west 
of Sybug, on the south of the road from Srinagar to Makahama. It con¬ 
tains about six houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

TSULTAK—Lat. 34° S'. Long. 75° 55'. Elev. 15,950'. 

A camping ground on the ChangcheDmo route, 41 miles from Ldh, half 
way up the north-east Bide of the Chang-La. (Trotlcr.) 

TSURKA— 

A sub-division of the Nubrd district, it being the portion of the NubrA 
valley below Panamikb, on the right bank, that on the left being called 
Farka. (Drew.) 

TUGGU NUGGU—Lat. 33° 43'. Long. 78° 45'. Elev. 

Two conspicuous isolated low rocky knobs, situated on the west shore of 
the Pangong lake, at the confluence of the Sbusbal stream. “ The eastern 
rock had formerly been a fortified post. The level space at the top was 
enclosed by a low stone wall, while a detached outwork had been built on 
the low spur that ran on the east side." (Godwin- Jus ten.) 

TUJJAR—Lat. 34° 23'. Long 74° 27'. Elev. 

A large village containing about one hundred houses, situated at the foot 
of the hills on the north side of the Zainagir pargana. 

Three springs rise in the neighbourhood of this village, which is almost 
the only place throughout the pdrgana where rice cultivation is possible. 

TULUMBUTI or TUTIYULAK RIVER— 

A tributary of the NubrS river. Rises in the glaciers of the Saserpass and 
flowing south-west joins the NubrA, between Takcba and Changlung; at 
4 miles from the former it is crossed by a good wooden bridge, on the 
summer Karakoram route. This route again crosses the stream between 
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the Kurmonldawan and Tutiyulak, this time by a ricketty spar bridge, the 
last met with in Lad&k territory. ( Thomson—-Bellew .) 

TULUMULA or TULAMUL-Lat. 84° 18'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village and a small lake situated near the right bank of the Sind river, 
about 10 miles north-west of Srinagar. 

There is also a small island called R£ginya, where a Hindu festival is 
held in the month of May, ( Elmelie .) 

TUMEL—Lat. 34° 34'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 

A village said to contain forty houses in Kargil (Baltistan). It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right side of the Wakba valley, 3 miles 
below Pashkyam. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans, (ly liner.) 

TtfNGDAR—Lat. 84° 24'. Long. 78° 64'. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 8 miles east of Titwal, 
on the road towards Kashmir. It lies on the north side of the valley, about 
a quarter of a mile to the north of the fort. 

The village is well shaded by trees, and contains two masjids and sixteen 
houses inhabited by zamiudars of the Tsak clan, two blacksmiths, and a 
carpenter. The zfarat of Shai Hamadan is situated on the south side of the 
village, close to a large clump of young chundr trees, by the banks of 
a branch from the Sbamshabari stream, which is crossed by a bridge. 

Between the village and the fort there is a line of barracks occupied by 
troops forming part of the garrison, who are employed in the collection of 
revenue. 

TUNGRING—Lat. 33° 85’. Long. 76° 53'. Elev. 

A village in the Zanskdr district, on the left bank of a tributary of the 
Zanskar river, which joins it from the west below Padam. A rope bridge 
connects it with Sani on the opposite bank. 

IURGU—Lat. 35° 18'. Long. 76° 50'. Elev. 

A pargana in Skardu (Baltistfin), about 7 miles to the east of Skardu, on the 
left bank of the Indus. It is said to contain eighty houses. ( Thornton —* 
Aylmer.) 

TURMIK— 

A river in Baltistan, rising in lat, 65° 45', long. 75° 15', and flowing into 
the Indus on its northern bank between Skardu and Rondu. Godwin- 
Austen says it is a considerable body of water, flowing through a cultivated, 
fairly wood' 1 and cheerful valley, with grasssy spurs running down into it 
frop/ihe mountaiu above. This river has its sources in several small 
glaciers by the Stok-La. 
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Disto 

Hetipa 

Hlashin 

Kushipa 

Pon^o 

8urgo 

Hariinil 

Oelg#kor 

Kuihimttl 

llurpun 

Mangjnm 

UcLaii# 

Alurdo 


Retourcet of Turmik Valley . 


Village. 

House#. 

Kaee. 

Horses. 

Horned 

cattle. 

Sheep 

and 

jfuals. 

Qbkabkb. 


' 210 

B&Ui. 

40 

1.000 

3,000 

200 zatnfndars. 

/ 6 inoochies. 

I 6 carpenter*. 


Road leads to the Stole and Basha valleys by the Stok La and the 
GaDto La. (Godtoin-Amtcn—Aylmer.) 

TURTUK—Lat. 34° 60'. Long. 76° 64'. Elev. 9,400', approx. 

A village in Chorbat (Baltistftn), on the left bank of the Sbyok, at the 
mouth of a considerable stream of the same name. It contains about twenty, 
five houses. Considerable cultivation. When the Sbyok is low, a bridge is 
generally made here and the road then goes viS the left bank. (Aylmer.) 

TUSS—Let. 33° 36'. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A village in the Kolnainwa valley, situated about 3 miles south-east 
of llanjipur; it contains eight bouses and the ziarat of Eaba Nuris Sahib. 

TUTIYALUK or PANGDONGSTA— 

Lat. 36° 0' 17". Long. 77° 43'. Elev. 13,000'. 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route. It lies at the foot of 
the Saser pass, between it and the Kardwal-Diwan. The Bhots call this 
place Pangdongsta, i.e., the "pleasure-ground of the Yak.” Pasture very 
scanty : fuel none. Brangsa Saser comp, at the other end of the Sasei 
pass, is 16 miles distant. Sartang camping ground is passed half-way 
( Trotter — Bellev.) 


TUTKOR—Lat. 35° 25'. Long. 76° 49'. Elev. 

A pargaDn of the ilarkn of Shigar (Boltistin). It is divided into twe 
parts, viz., Tutkorkorad and Tutkorkalan, together containing one hundret 
and fifty-eight houses. It forms part of what is generally known as th< 
village of Shigar. (Aylmer.) 

TCTMARI GALl—Lat. 34° 19'. Long. 74° 1'. Elev. 

The name of the pass over the range of mountain*forming the boundary o 
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the Kamao valley to tha,south-east. It is crossed by the most direct road 
between Sopur and Karnao, but which is much less used than the northern 
route by Shalurah and the Nattiehannar Gali; it is, however, described as 
being a level path, but obstructed in places by fallen trees. It is closed for 
four months in the year. The slopes on the Kashmir side of the Tutmari 
Gali afford excellent pasturago, and are a favourite resort of the Gujars 
inhabiting tho Karnao valley. ( Montgomerie .) 

TWAR-Lat. 85° 87'. . Long. 75° 12'. Elev. 7,000'. 

A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus. It occupies a 
regular valley amphitheatre hemmed in by lofty mountains, just opposite 
the fort of Rendu. 


Village. 

Home*. 

Hora*t. | 

I 

Homed 

cattl*. 

Bh«ep 

and 

*oat*. 

Biaiin. 

GAftWur .... 

Gontwar .... 

Mulitkor .... 

llsubirpnr or DmnbidM 

• ■ • 

1 

15 

0 

700 

Bftltfv, 

TWINA—Lat. 34° 21'. 

Long. 7 

8° 2'. 

Elev. 

(Aylmer.) 


A village said to contain twenty houses in the Kartze division of the Drds 
ilarka (Baltistin). It lies on the right bank of the Suru river, about 6 
miles below the junction of the Palumba Chu. (Aylmer.) 
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U 

UDAMPUR— 

A district iu the Jam6 territories. It includes ZanskXr (whioh geographi¬ 
cally belongs to LadXk), WardwSn, and Kishtwir. 

The population of this district in 1878 was 98,190, of whom 53,739 were 
Hindus, 80,054 Muhammadans, and 14,397 of other castes. (Drew.) 

UDAMPtfR—Lat. 83° 65'. Lohg. 75° 111'. Elev. 2,600'. 

The principal town of the Udampur district on the Jamu-KishtwXr route. 
It is a modern town, situated in the innermost ddn before one comes to the 
middle mountains of the Himalayan Range, and on its upper plain. As a 
town, it was founded by MfXn Udam Singh, the eldest son of Maharfija 
Gulab Singh. [Drew.) 


UDRANA—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 

A large villago situated about 1| mile north-west of Badrawfir, on 
the road towards Doda. It lies on the left bank of tbe Komerie stream, 
which is crossed by a good bridge. 

The village contains altogether about forty houses, of which eight are 
inhabited by sli&l-b£fs. Two.thirds of the population are Hindus. 

TIG HAM —Vide “ Aoham. ” 

UJH— 

A river in the Jasrota district, rising in lat, 82° 42' long. 75° 85', 
at an elevation of about 13,000 feet in the Outer Himalayan Range. It 
has a course, among the hills, of some 50 miles before it reaches the plain. 
The Ujh is a river of perpetual flow and considerable, though mnch vary¬ 
ing, volume ; it is very liable to floods; these' occur in the time of the 
periodical rains of summer, and iu the season of the more irregular winter 
rains ; the floods come down with great force, and for a time render the river 
impassable either by fording or by ferry : it can only be crossed on inflated 
skins, and so the traffic of the road is stopped for some hours at a time. 
The torrent brings down boulders of large size; even at a distance of 
3 or 4 miles from the hills they are to be found from 2 to 8 feet in 
diameter. Small irrigation canals are led from the river. The town of 
Jasrota is situated on the right bank. (Drew.) 

UKTI—Fids "Oxti." 


ULARI—Lat. 34° 45'. Long. 73° 68'. Elev. 

The name of a pasturage in Upper Drawer, which is watered by a stream 
which flows into tbe Kishan Gangs, at tbe village of Tali LobXt. It ia 
traversed by tbe path between LobXt and tbe village of Burrowai, in 
KXghfin. 

ULD1NG THUNG —Vide “ Oltirgthang.” 
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UMA—UMD 


UMASILA oaBARDHARPASS—Lat.8S°30'. Long. 76°35'. Elev. 17,370'. 
Between Kisbtw&r and ZanskSr ia a bigb, snowy, and difficult pass called 
Umasi La by the Zanskir people, and Burdhar by the Pddar people and by 
tbe Dograa. Dr. Thomson crossed it in June from Kishtw&r; the first part 
of tbe ascent lay up the moraine, and was extremely steep for nearly 1,000 
feet up to the top of the very abrupt ravine in wbiob I had been encamped. 
Beyond this the valley widened considerably; and as its slope was now 
very gentle, the glacier was quite smooth, and the path lay over its surface, 
which was covered by a considerable layer (5 or 6 inches) of last winter’s 
snow, as well as by a sprinkling of that which had fallen during the night. 
The ice was a good deal fissured, but in general the fissures were not more 
than a few inches in width. The road continued for 2 or 3 miles over 
the glacier, which gradually widened out as I advanced. 

Three branches which united to form this grand sea of ice were very 
steep, and consequently much fissured and fractured. The road lay up the 
right branch, asoending by the moraine to the left of the glacier, the surface 
of the ice being quite impracticable. This ascent of about 1,000 feet was 
exceedingly steep and laborious. 

At the summit the glacier surface was much smoother, and was cover¬ 
ed with a layer of enow, several feet deep. I was now in a wide valley or 
basin, the rocky hills on both sides rising precipitously to a height of from 
200 to 1,000 feet above the level of the enow. After perhaps 2 miles of 
gradual ascent, these rocky walls, gr adually closing in, united in a semi¬ 
circle in front, and the road passed through a gorge or fissure in the ridge, 
to the crest of which the snow bed had gradually sloped up. This fissure, 
which was not more than 2 feet wide, was the pass. When I reached it 
the snow was falling thickly. The commencement of the descent was very 
rapid down a narrow gorge, into which the fissure at the top widened by 
degrees. After 400 or 500 yards, the slope became more gradual and the 
ravine considerably wider. The road was now evidently over the surface 
of a glacier. Further on the slope again increasing, the road left the 
surface of the glacier, and ascended the moraine by its side. At last 
I reached a point at which the snow melted as it fell, and not long aftor 
the glacier stopped abruptly, a considerable stream issuing from beneath 
the perpendicular wall by which it terminated. Lower down I crossed the 
rivulet to its right bank over a natural bridge, consisting of one large stone, 
about 12 feet long, which had fallen across tbe rocky channel. A few 
paces beyond this bridge is the end of the ravine. Many hundred feet 
below was a wide valley, filled by an enormous glacier." (Thornton.) 

UMDUNG—Lat. 32° 85'. Long. 78° 22'. Elov. 

A camping ground on the banks of Para river, 20 miles above* Narbn 
Sumdo, between the latter and the foot of the Parang-La pass. (MonUo- 
tnerie.) 
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UMLA—Lat. 84° £0'. Long. 77° 25'. Elev. 

A village situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, in a 
ravine north of Snimo. (Drew.) 

UMLAR—Lat. 33° 63'. Long. 76° 7'. Elev. 

A large village in the Wullar pargann, situated on the north side of the 
Awantipur Wadar, aliout 4 miles south-west of Tral. It contains a masjid 
und thirty houses inhabited by zamfndars, ami is surrounded by rice culti¬ 
vation. 

The zidrat of Saiod Fakrdin Sahih, situated on the edge of the table¬ 
land above the east side of the village, forms a conspicuous object in the 
landscape. 

UNMAltU—Lat. 84° 42'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village cn the right hank of the Shyok, in the Nubra district. 

It is famous for its fruit; melons and water-melons ripen licie, besides 
apples, apricots, and walnuts: all cultivation ceases below the village, and 
the valley narrows considerably. The valley of the Shyok is here about 
11 mile wide. In marching up the Shyok it is best to cross the river just 
above this village, on a skin raft. The passage is easy, the river generally 
being in summer less than 200 yards across. The raft is carried down 
each time about one-third of a mile. Notice should be given in order to obtain 
the raft. Unmaru is the regular stage on the Shyok route. There is a 
nice little camping ground. Supplies procurable in moderate quantities 
The place contains twenty-five houses, and is said to possoss five horses, 
fifty-two horned cattle, and over three hundred sheep. ( Thomton~Drev>— 
dy Inter.) 

UPSHI-Lat. 33° 45'. Long. 77° 40' . Elev. 

A village of five or six houses on the left bauk of the Indus, about 85 miles 
above Leh. It is a halting-place on the route from Kulu to Ldb, and lies 
between Gya and Marsalung. The road from the former is stony, and 
frequently crosses the stream. It has been improved of late years, but is 
seldom passable in summer. The road to Marsalnug is good, and follows 
the left bank of the Indus. There iB a good deal of cultivation here, on 
a plain at the mouth of the Gya ravine. Houses and enclosures are scat¬ 
tered about it, and some poplar, willow, and fruit trees. It is watered by the 
Gya stream. At the end of September the Indus here was not more than 
40 feet wide, flowing swiftly among large boulders, and quite unfordable. 

The narrow portion of its valley begios just above Upshi. There is a 
rest-house for travellers. ( Drew — Thornton — Aylmer.) 

t)R—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 74°. Elev. 

A hamlet in Upper Drawer, containing two houses inhabited by Saiads; 
it is situated on the hill-side, above tbe right bank of tho stream opposite 
the village of Lohit. 

There is a path between tbe two villages, which crosses the stream by a 
bridge. 
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URDI—Lat. 85° 5'. Long. 78° 3'. Elev. 

A village in BaltistXn, on the left bank of the river Indus, on the road 
from Dras to Skardu. Thomson says it seemed very populous, and extend¬ 
ed for a great distance along the river. It is remarkable for an aqueduct 
supported on pillars of stone, which crosses a ravine immediately above the 
village. (Thomson.) 

URI—Let. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 5'. Elev. 

A considerable village, situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 

£3 miles south-west of Baramula, on the road towards Mari. It overlooks 

a beautiful amphitheatre, about 14 mile in diameter, bounded on every 
side by magnificent mountains. The river Jhelum flows along its 
northern side, rushing tumultuously through a deep and rocky gorge, and 
with a roaring and hissing sound that may be heard from a long distance ; 
east and west of the village mountain torrents empty themselves into the 
Jhelum. There is a small fort on the high bank of the river, but it is in a 
ruinous condition. The garrison numbers 50 men, and there are two small 
guns—(Mr. Henvey's Report). Bellew says it is capable of holding 
200 men, and that it looks up and down the river from the edge of a high 
cliff. Below it is a rope suspension-bridge, communicating with the road 
to Mozafarabad by the right bank of the river. A telegraph wire connects 
it with Dome! and Srinagar. 

" This bridge is composed of four twig ropes as a footway, and two sets of 
three ropes on either side, to hold on by, connected with the foot ropes by 
forked sticks about Si feet long; it forms a strong suspension-bridge, and 
swings but little with the wind. It is renewed every year, everything 
belonging to the old bridge being cut adrift. On the right bank of the 
liver there is a small outwork. 

Above Uri the remains of an old stone bridge across the river are visible* 
The road from Punch by the Haji PiT pass debouches into the valley of the 
Jhelum at Uri. About half-way between the village and the fort, there is 
a single-storied traveller's bungalow. 

Supplies are procurable, and there is ample space for encamping, but 
shade is wanting. 

The district of Uri was formerly governed by a raja, and before the 
Sikh conquest of Kashmir there were three claimants to the title, Ghulam 
All Khan and Surfraz Khan, who were brothers, and Sirbalan Khan, a 
cousin. 

On the approach of the Sikh army the two brothers absconded, and 
Mozefar Khan, the sou of Sirbalan Khan, who was then an old man, led 
a force under the command of Hari Singh Nalwai along a by-path to his 
uncle's lurking place, and succeeded in securing Ghulam All Khan, who 
was sent a prisoner to Lahore; the other brother, however, effected his escape, 
and was never again heard of. As a reward for his treachery, Mozafar 
Khan received the raj-ship from the Sikhs, on consideration of an annual 
payment of R4,000, which left the rdja about R3,000 for himself. 

He had three sons, Ata Muhammad Kbau, Naw4b Khan, and Jowabir 
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Khdn ; the two last by the same mother, who at one time exerted her 
influence over the old man for the benefit of her own offspring, at the 
expense of Ata Muhammad Khan, who, in order to countermine her ma¬ 
chinations, intrigued with Shaikh Im&m-ud-dm for the removal of his father, 
and his own immediate elevation to the r& j. This plot being discovered led 
to a rupture in the family, and was one of the chief reasons which 
induced Mozaffar Kh&n to join the Shaikh’s party. ( Vigne — Cunningham— 
Hervey — Lumeden—Montgomerie — luce — Belleto—Henvey — Barrow- 
Win gate — Aylmer.) 

UftTSE—Lat. 86° 13'. Long. 76° 29'. Elev. 8,500', approx. 

A collection of hamlets at aud above the junction of the Saltoro river with 
the Shyok, in Khapalu (Baltist6n). It contains about one huudred and 
twenty-five houses. It is reached from the south side of the Shyok by 
Bkin rafts. (Aylmer). 

USHKARA—Lat. 34° 14'. Long, 74° 24'. Elev. 

This tiny hamlet, whioh is situated on the left bank of the Jbolum, imme¬ 
diately opposite Baramula, marks the site of one of the earliest capitals of 
Kashmir, which was founded by Huvishka, one of the two great Iudo- 
Scythian princes and brothers. The remains of a Buddhists tupa, erected 
ata much later period by king Lalitaditya, may still be seen here. (Growte.) 

UTAR BENI—Lat. 82° 39'. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 

A village about 23 miles to the east of Jamil. It is of some religious im¬ 
portance. Here are two gilt-domed temples surrounded by cells for 
Brahmins to live in. (Drew.) 

UTTAR— 

TLe name of a pargana in the Karorij division of Kashmir. It comprises 
a district lying at the foot of the mountains at the north-western extremity 
of the valley. The tahsil station is at Shalurah. 

The Uttar pnrgaoa is much intersected with wndart, and the surround¬ 
ing hills are not wooded with such large trees os in the Lolab valley. 
When surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860 it contained thirty-ouo 
villages with two hundred aud sixty-six bouses, and an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 4,660 souls. The upper part of the valley is well cultivated, 
the chief products being rice and barley ; cucumbers are to be met with 
in almost every village. (Montgomerie.) 
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VEDASTA— 

The name given by the Hindu priests to the Veth, Vyet, or Jhelum, the 
ancient Hydaspes, in its course through Kashmir. 

According to the Hindus of the valley, the Vedasta has four sources, or 
streams that go to form it, viz., the Veshnu, the Rimiyara or Rembidra, 
the Lidar, and tho Arapoth, which flows from the Achibdl spring. (See 
“ Jhelom.”) ( llmilie .) 

VERNAG— Lat. 83° 32. Long. 75° 18'. Elev. 

The village and celebrated spring of Verndg are situated in the Shfihaldd 
pargana, at the western extremity of a jungle-covered spur which juts 
down into the south side of the valley, from the direction of the Banihdl 
pass. It is distant about 8 miles from the summit of the pass, and IB 
miles south-east of Islamabad. The summit may be reached in a climb of 
two hours. The first part of the road to Islamabad is across stony beds of 
torrents; then a low kharewa is crossed, and the rest of the route is 
through fertile country. 

The valley has here a gentle slope, and rises sufficiently for this spot to 
command an extensive prospect of the whole plain of Kashmir, watered by 
the Jhelum, and bounded by the blue mountains beyond the Wular lake. 
The village covers a considerable extent of ground, and is shaded by numer¬ 
ous walnut trees, chundrs, and poplars. The houses arc of the usunl form, 
the basements being principally constructed of rough masonry, and the 
upper stories almost entirely of timber; thoj have pent and thatched 
roofs. 

The following nine mahallat are considered to form part of Verndg ; 
Kokgund, Malikpur, Bagwanpur, Rishpura, Gutalgund, Kralwari, Banu- 
gund, Tsantipura, and Gtirnar, on the right bank of the Sandran. The 
population is said to number about one hundred families, of whom sixteen 
are Hindus; among the inhabitants are two bakers, a milkman, a mason, 
two carpenters, and a blacksmith. 

There are no less than seven masjids in the village, and two ziarats, 
both of which are dedicated to Fakir Kalandar Gafur Shdh. With the 
exoeption of grapes, which are scarce, all the fruits which are produced in 
Kashmir may be obtained in Verndg in abundance. Tbe cereals grown in 
the neighbourhood include rice, Indian-corn, trvmba, gunsar, kangni, chena, 
and lolta (a kind of bean). 

SuDg-i-ddlum, or fuller's eartb, is found in tbe neighbourhood. 

The Hakkar Nadi, tho stream which descends from the Banibdl pass, 
flows through the village, where it is joined by the stream from tbe famous 
springs. These streams are crossed by two ancient stone bridges, of which 
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the upper consists of a number of small pointed arches, and the lower of 
three rough stone piers connected by large slabs, and approached from 
either end by stepping-stones. The SSndran, which flows at some little 
distance to the uorth-eaat of VernAg, is usually spanned by a temporary 
bridge at the Banugund raahalla, but when the river is in flood, it is not 
unfrequently carried away. The Vernag spring rises in an octagonal stone 
reservoir, situated at the foot of the spur, which is covered with herbage 
and low brushwood. It is one of the reputed sources of the Jhelum, and is 
thus referred to by the Emperor Jahangir in his journal: “ The source of 
the river Bhat (Jhelum) lies in a fountain in Kashmir named Tirnagh, 
which, in the language of Hiudustan, signifies a snake—probably some 
large snake had beon seen there. During the life-time of my father 
(Akbar) I went twice to this fountain, which is about 20 kos from the city 
of Kashmir. Its form is octagonal, and the sides of it are about 20 yards in 
length.” This basin, which is about 50 feet deep in the centre and 10 feet 
at the sides, was constructed, by order of the Emperor, between the years 
A.D. 1619 and 1632. Of this wo are informed by Persian inscriptions on 
the surrounding walls, though no two travellers have agrood as to their 
literal translation. Yigne states that over the entrance is written— 

“ This fountain has coma from the springs of paradise,” 

and on the interior wall— 

“This place of unequalled beauty wae raised to the skiee by JahAngfr ShAh Akbar Shft • 
consider well." ’ 

Its date is found in the seutence “ Palace of the fountain of Verndg.” 
The concluding sentence, or ‘abjat' as it is denominated by the Persians 
gives the date 1029 A.H. 

Arouud the basin is a causeway or walk, 6 feet broad, having a circum¬ 
ference of about 130 yards, on the outer edge of which are 24 small arched 
alcoves, about 12 feet wide and 6 deep, and sufficiently high for a tall man 
to stand upright in them. Above them appears a mass of substantial 
brick-work, now overgrown with grass, so that they no doubt formed the 
basement story of some edifice. The whole was formerly faced with stone 
but the slabs have been removed. As a summer residence, the site was 
well chosen. Tbe surrounding mountains are low, verdant, and well 
wooded, and are neither tame nor rugged. The baradari, a large barn-like 
building, having numerous chambers, overlooks the north end of the pool, 
and on tbe west side there is an open pavilion or summer-house. The 
water is very cold, of a deep bluish-green tint, and swarms with sacred fish ; 
it leaves the basin by a stone-lined channel, which passes through an 
archway under the baraddrl. 

This water-course, now much dilapidated, is about 11 feet wide and 
8 feet deep ; near its edges are the foundation and bases of arches on which 
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it is said were the apartments of the celebrated Nur Jahdn. Shortly after 
leaving the basin, the water divides into two streams, one of which, after 
passing under the ground, and then gushing out in two places in the form 
of fountains or mounds of water, re-unites with the other, forming a stream 
about 10 yards wide, which ultimately flows into the SXndran. 

The water of VernXg is not very good for drinking. On the £7th 
of July its temperature on the surface was 49J° Fahr. at noon. 

The thermometer registered in the shade 75° at 6 r.u. on the 3rd 
June, and 56° at 6 a. m. on the 4th and 6th June, and 64° at 9 a. m. on the 
12th August. 

The meaning of the name VernXg is probably the fountain of the par- 
gana of Wer, which is the old name of ShfihabXd, the latter being a name 
given after its palace was built by Nur JahXn Begam. Theie is a tele¬ 
graph station here. (Moorcro/l — Vigne — Wingatt.) 

VESHAtJ— 

This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelnm, rises in the Konsa 
N4g, at the foot of the Panjkl range on the south-west side of Kashmir. 
Its full strong torrent is suddenly seen gushing out from the foot of the 
last and lofty eminence that forms the dam on the western end of the lake 
whose waters thus find an exit, not over, but through the rocky barrier with 
which it is surrounded. 

The river at first flows in a northerly direction, and is joined by the 
Chitti Nadi by its right bank, about a mile north of the shepherd’s settle¬ 
ment of Kangwattan; and a few miles further on the Versini flows in 
from the direction of the Budil pass. Near this place is situated the 
cataract of Arabal, where the Veshau has worn for itself a deep and pic¬ 
turesque channel in the bnre rock, and its stream dashes into the plains 
of Kashmir in a 6tyle and with a grandeur befitting the head-waters of the 
“ fabulouB Hydaspes, ” or its still more ancient, sacred, and modem, 
appellation of Veshau, the river of Vishnu. 

Upon leaving Arabal, the waters pursue a south-easterly direction, 
washing for a mile or two the hills at the southern end of the valley, 
thence turning to the north with a generally straight course, sometimes 
forming a deep hollow beneath a cliff of alluvium, and in other places 
rattling over its shingly bed with a wide-spreading and fordable stream, 
which, however, in its passage through the rich loam of the plains of Kash¬ 
mir, is transformed into a dull and dirty, but unfordable river, about 60 
yards wide. The Veshau joins the Rembiara at the village of Nowana, and 
the united waters find their way into the Jhelura through tho Sadarinaji 
Ndla, lat. 83° 50', long. 75° 7'. 

The southern portion of the high table-land in the neighbourhood of 
Shupion is watered by two streams brought from the Veshau, called Tougur 
and Burui; the former posses by Wargama and Abulwana. The small uadi 
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which leaves the river near Turaan branches into the Naindi and Ninnar 
canals, which irrigate the southern portion of the Saremozebala pargana. 
The Veshau is only navigable for a few miles from its mouth. It is cross¬ 
ed by a bridge called Khazdnabal, having a span of about 65 feet, situat¬ 
ed about half a mile beyond the junction of the Chitti stream, and the 
main channel is crossed by a bridge of similar dimension about a mile from 
the village of Sedan. 

Immediately below Nowana, at the junction of the RembiSra, there are 
the pillars for a bridge on each side of the river. ( Figne — Montgomerie.) 

VETARITTAR—Lat. 38° 83'. Long. 76° 17'. Elev. 

The name of a collection of springs in the Shdhabad valley, which au 
considered by the natives the true source of the Jhelum. They are situated 
just below the road, about 200 yards beyond the village of Gutalgund, 
which is about a mile north-west of VernXg. 

The springs rise in some large pools, which are shaded by willow trees 
and lie close to each other; the water issuing from these pools forms a con¬ 
siderable stream, which flows into the Veshau, lat. 83° 41', long. 75° 9'. 

(Ince.) 

VETHNA—Lat. 34° S'. Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 

1 be name of a shallow lake of considerable extent, lying on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, about 3 miles south-east of the city of Srinagar. It 
communicates with the Jhelum through a narrow ndla, which flows in near¬ 
ly opposite the village of Shopur. 

This lake is frequently called the Ndgat Nambal, from a sheet of 
water lying on its north-west side. 

VILAMIK— Lat. 35° 33'. Long. 75° 10'. Elev. 

A collection of hamletB, containing sixty houses. It is situated in the 
Harpo valley in Rondu (Baltistin.) (Aylmer.) 

VINGE LA— Vide “ Kanji-la " os “ Kungi-ls." 

V1SHAN SAR—Lat 34° 24' Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

The name of a bike situated amid the mountains between Tilail and the 
Sind valley. It is a pear-shaped sheet of water lying east and west, the 
smaller eud being towards the west. Its length is about three-quarters of 
a mile, its maximum breadth about half a mile, and it has apparently con¬ 
siderable depth. It is fed by a glacier on the rocky mountains which 
descend precipitously to the water’s edge on the south side of the lake. 
Its northern shore is formed of low grassy hills, which are strewn with 
grey rocks. 

The overflow from the Kalian Sar, which lies about half a mile to the 
north-west, at a higher elevation, enters the lake at its western extremity, 
and the stream which issues from it forms one of the principal head 
waters of the R£mau, a tributary of the Kisban Ganga. The footpath 
leading from Sonamarg, in the Sind valley, into Tilail, passes along the 
northern shore of the lake. 
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WADPtfRA—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village in the Macliipura pargana, situated on both banks of the Pohru 
river, just below the junction of the Dangerwari stream. It has lately 
been deserted by many of its inhabitants, and now contains only two houses 
situated on tbo light bank of the river, and abont three on the left. 

The road between Sopur and Shalurah orosses the Pohru at this point. 
There is no bridge, but the river is foldable, except during floods, which 
are usually couflned to the months of May and June, at which season a 
ferry boat is always available. At other times, though a broad stream, 
the depth does not exceed 2 feet. The current is very gentle, flowing 
over a gravelly bottom. On the right hank of the river there are patches 
of tree jungle, amid which are some chun&rs. This locality seems the 
most eligible for an encampment. On the left bank the land is open, and 
partly cultivated. 

To the north-east of the village the Pohru emerges from the Uttar 
valley through a narrow gap in the range of low hills, which are covered 
with houses, and slope gradually down to give it passage. 

WAGIL—Lat. 34° 9'. Long. 74° 27'. Elev. 

A small village in the Kruhin pargana, situated at the foot of the table* 
land on the left bank of the Ningil stream, about 3 miles north-east 
of Konntra, on the road towards Shalurah, It contains a masjid, and ten 
houses inhabited by zannndars, and is surrounded with a little cultivation. 

On the north side of the village, by the bank of the stream, there is a 
strip of smooth turf with shady trees. 

WAGOR—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 74° 28'. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the right bank of the Ningi 
stream, about 4 miles north-east of Kountra, on the road towards Sopur. 

The village, which contains a masjid and the ziarat of Saiad Ahmad 
Sahib Kirmani, and about twenty-five houses, is situated on the slope of the 
tcudar, just above the path. On the south side of the village there are some 
ehady trees and smooth turf. 

Among the inhabitants are a blacksmith, a carpenter, a dura, a mulla, 
and a pandit, who is the patwari. 

WAHAB JILGA—Lat. 35° 45'. Long. 78° 5'. Elev. 16,490'. 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, situated north of the 
Karakoram pass, on the right bank of a tributary of the Ylrkand river, 
which here flows through a cutting in slate rocks. It lies half-way 
between Brangsa, Karakoram, and M&likgh&h (or Aktigb). No fuel or 
forago procurable. (Trotter.) 
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WAHGURH—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Wullar pargana, situated on high ground, on the east 
side of the valley, about & miles north of Tr41, just above the path leading 
towards Arphal. It contains a masjid, and ie inhabited by eight families 
of Muhammadan zamfndars, a pirzada, and a barber. 

The stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village and Pastuni. 

WAIITOR—Lat. 33° 58'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A large village situated about 7 miles south of Srinagar, on the high 
road towards Shupion. It is connected with tbecapitul by a bard and level 
road, which is lined with trees on both sides atl the way; these are chiefly 
poplars, and most of them were planted a few years ago by Wazir Panu, 
the governor of Kashmir. There are several small streams near the 
village, and also some very fine chunSrs. Coloured woollen socks and gloves 
of a very superior kind are manufactured at Wahtor. ( Inee .) 

WAIPOHRA—Lat. 34° 23'. Long. 74° 24'. Kiev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river, about 9 miles 
north-west of Sopur. It contains a masjid, and about eight houses in¬ 
habited by zainmdars; among the inhabitants are two cowherds and a 
carpenter. 

WAKIIA—Lat. 34° 25'. Long. 76° 26'. Elev. 11,000', appro*. 

A village ou the right bank of the Waklui river, situuUd west of the 
Namyik La. Barley is cultivated here. There are about forty bouses, 

( Moorcroft — Aylmer.) 

WAKHA-CHU oa PARIK RIVER— 

A tributary of the Dr4s river rising near the Vinge La. It is fordable 
above Shergol, below which it is crossed by bridges. The whole length of 
the river from its source to its junction with the Suru river at Kargil is 
about 100 miles, the general direction beiDg north-north-west. (Cunning- 
ham.) 

WALE DOKPO—Lat. 34° 15'. Long. 77° 8'. Elev. 

A convenient place to halt at between Saspul and Snurla. It is a wretched 
hamlet of three or four houses. A fine stream joins the Indus here. 
Camp in apricot garden. Supplies not procurable. (Aylmer.) 

WANG AM—Lat. 33° 35'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring pnrgnna, situated on high ground, in the middle of 
the valley, at some distance from the left bank of the river. It is distant 
8 miles east of Shdhabfid, by the path orossing the range of hills lying 
between the Bring and Sh4hab4d parganas; and 5 miles south-east of 
Sof. Supplies are procurable. (Allgood.) 

WANGAT—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 74° 65'. Elev. 

A small hamlet in the Lar parguna, situated at the upper end of a narrow 
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glen, which opens into the Sind valley on its north-west side, and is 
ahout 5 or 0 miles long, and not more than 600 yards wide ; it is 
enclosed by very high mountains, and is bounded at its upper extremity 
by a couical snowy mountain, on each side of which is a narrow defile, 
traversed by a stream ; by the union of these the Kanknai is formed, which 
passes down the valley to join the Sind. Space for encamping is 
available near the village, and a few supplies may be obtained. 

About 8 miles north of Wangat, at the head of the glen, far from 
human habitations, are some ruined temples. They are situated high up 
on the precipitous mountain side, in the midst of dense jungle and tower¬ 
ing pine-trees, whioh lend a more than religious gloom to their orumbling 
walls. 

In antiqnity these ruins are supposed to rank next after those on the 
Takht-i-SulimAn, at Bhdmju, and at P& Yech, They are in two groups, 
situated at a distance of a few hundred yards from each other, and consist¬ 
ing respectively of six and eleven distinct buildings. The luxuriant forest 
growth has overthrown and buried almost completely several of the 
smaller temples ; on the summit of the largest a tall pine has taken root, 
and rises straight from the centre, in rivalry of the original finial. 

The architecture is of a slightly more advanced type than at Pi Yeoh, 
the most striking feature being the bold projection and lofty trefoiled 
arches of the lateral porches 

In close proximity is a Bacred spring called Nag-bal, and by it the foot¬ 
path leads up the heights of Iiaramuk to the mountain lake of Oanga-Bal, 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage, where a great festival is held anoually 
about the 20th August, which is attended by thousands of Hindus from 
all parts of Kashmir. By this footpath the Tilail valley may also be 
reached. 

It is probable that the WaDgat temples were erected at different times 
by returning pilgrims as votive offerings after successful accomplishment 
of the hazardous ascent. 

Venomous serpents are said to be numerous in this neighbourhood. 

( Growte — lnee—Elmtlie.) 

WANLA—Lat. 84° 38'. Long. 76° 68'. Elev. 10,000'. 

A village on the left bank of the Wanla stream, lying 0 miles south-east 
of Lamayaru. It is passed between the latter and Hofats, od the route 
from Kishtwar to L6h [vid Zanskir). Cultivation herein July rich and 
luxuriant. Heat oppressive. Rose bushes abundant, some at least 16 feet 
high. It belongs to the Lamayaru kardari of Lad£k. (Thornton—Drew— 
Aylmer.) 

WANLA— 

A small tributary of the Indus, Rises near the Sirsir pass, and flowing 
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north, part the village* of Hofata and Wanla, enter* the Indni opposite 
Khalei. About Hofata and Wanla there ia extensive cultivation. Two or 
three mile* below the former the atream flow* through a very narrow rocky 
channel, «o that the road it often obliged to leave it, and to aecend to a 
considerable height in order to effect a passage. Above Wanla the valley 
widens, but again oontracte into a rocky ravine immediately below the 
village. This ravine is not quite impracticable, but the stream has to be 
forded frequently. In July it was 4 feet deep. The better route is 
north-west to Lamayaru. {Thomson.) 

WANPCRA—Lat. 34° 88'. Long. 74° 51'. Elev. 

A large village in the Ourais valley, situated about 2 miles west of 
the fort, near the left bank of the Kishan Gangs, which is crossed by a 
substantial iadal bridge below the village. It is surrounded by cultiva¬ 
tion, and is irrigated by a channel from the Gugan stieam, which flows 
a little distance to the east of it. There is also a small spring which rises 
near the masjid. The population numbers about forty families of Muham¬ 
madan zamindars. 

The plain oalled Bur Da*, which stretches on the right bank of the river 
to the north-west of the village, is cultivated by the inhabitants of 
Wanpura, and on the same bank to the north-east there is a spring called 
Sharim, and a few shepherds* huts, where the flocks are pastured early in 
■pring. , j Mv'i 

The Kashmir! name for this dirty village is Wani; in the Dfird dialect 
it ia called Dinnani. There is said to be a footpath from the village 
leading directly to Tragbal-choki, on the high road between Bandipura and 
Gfirais, by following which, the detour by Kanzalwan may be avoided. 

WARDAN—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 

A large village in the Maobibima pargana, situated about 7 miles 
west of Srinagar, on the road toward* Makahima. It lies near the edge 
of the Hokar Sar morass, and is surrounded with rice cultivation; a little 
cotton is also grown on the high lands. There are some fine trees in the 
village, which contains the zffirat of Nur Shfih Sahib, and twenty-five 
houses inhabited by zamindars, five sh&l-bafs, four pandits, a mulla, a 
p(raids, a fakir, a mochi, and a bania. 

WARDWAN—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 76° 37'. Elev. 

A village in Maru Ward win, situated on the east side of the valley, above 
the left bank of the river, about three-quarters of a mile south of Insbin. 
The loftiest ridges partially covered with a fir-forest rise around it, and 
immediately opposite it begins the ascent of the Magan pass, leading into 
the Nowbug Nai and Kashmir. The narrow defile, which is traversed by 
the river to the south of the village, is extended for two days' march to the 
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village of Mara; its tides are very steep, and covered with a jangle, chiefly 
of fir-trees. The geologioal formation is of gneiss and mica slate and a 
silicious grit. Tbit defile it known by the names of Marn Ward win by the 
Kashmfrfs, and Worun-Mundi by the LacUkfa. The village of Wardwan 
contains a masjid and five log-houses. In the neighbourhood it is nanally 
called Mollah Ward win, tnollah in the Kashmiri language signifying the 
root, and this village being supposed to be the first settlement formed in 
the valley. ( Vigne.) 

See alto “ MariJ WardwIn.” 

WARGAT—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 14'. Elev. 

A village situated in a narrow valley about 8 miles west of Msgham, 
on the north side of tbe road between Shalurah and Sopur. It contains a 
masjid, and about six houses. 

WARIGAM—Lat. 34° 3'. Long. 74° 32'. Elev. 

A large scattered village containing about forty houses, situated just north 
of tbe Poshkar bill, on the road between K4g and Firozpdr. 

WARI8—Lat. 34° 60'. Long. 77° 13'. Elev. 12,400', approx. 

A small village containing about seven houses, situated about 6 or 7 milea 
up tbe Butbar, a stream joining tbe right bank of tbe Shyok. It ia on 
tho road from L6h to Skardii. In summer the road from Khoro camp to 
Boghdan, along tbe Shyok, being difficult, some prefer to go vid Waris, 
which is far longer aud nearly as difficult. In winter tbe river road is 
quite easy. On the 26th October Dr, Thomson found the village deserted 
by the inhabitants, who had gone down to tbe Shyok valley to winter. 
Four inches of snow fell on the 27th October. The road up the Butbar 
nullah is steep, and between Waris and Boghdan a ridge about 14,700 feet 
high is crossed. (Tiomton—Aylmer.) 

WARIS LA—Lat. 34° 10'. Long. 77° 65'. Elev. 17,200'. 

An easy pass leading over tbe Kailas range south-east of the Digar-La. It 
is crossed on the route which, leaving tbe ChimriS valley and Changcben- 
mo route at Sakti, proceeds north across this pass to the Sbyok valley. 
It is practicable for laden ponies, and might easily be made so for camels. 
It is closed by snow for three months. {Drew.) 

WARPtfR— Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 34'. Elev. 

A village situated on tho sloping table-land about 2 miles south-west 
of Patan, by the side of tbe path leading towards Khipur. Including 
Sfr it contains seven houses, and has much rice cultivation about it. On 
the road side just north of the village there i» a clump of very fine ohunir 
trees. 

WARPtJRA —Lat. 34° 29'. Long. 74° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated near the right bank of the Pohru river, towards the 
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south-east end of the Uttar pargana. It originally consisted of 12 
houses, of whioh only three are standing, and these uninhabited ; the 
people having removed to the neighbouring village of Hatmalu. {Mont¬ 
gomerie.) 

WARPURA—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 14'. Kiev. 

A small village in the Machipura pargana, containing five houses sur¬ 
rounded by rice cultivation, situated in a long narrow valley just below 
the road between Shaldrah and Sopur. It lies about 5 miles south-east 
of Shalurah and 2 miles west of Magham. 

WASTARWAN—Lat. 88° 68'. Long. 76° 5'. Elev. 9,721'. 

The name of the highest mountain in the range which juts into the plain 
on the north side of the Jhelum, between the Trdl valley and the Bihu 
pargana. It is almost entirely bare of forest, and on the south Bide, where 
it approaches the Jhelum, it is rocky and very steep. 

The northern spur is crossed by a path between the village or Pastuni 
and Pampur ; that which trends to the south-east is called Multrag. 

WATA oa LUKUNG STREAM— 

An affluent of the Pangong lake ; enters its north-west end after a course 
of 20 miles from the north, in two branches, the western of which is 
fed by glaciers, and sometimes in summer is much swollen. (U. Strackey.) 

WATLAB—Lat. 84° 22'. Long. 74° 84'. Elev. 

A small village, situated on the bridle-path which circles tbo northern 
portion of the Wular lake. It lies on the south side of the Shakarudin 
hill, which may be ascended by a path from the village. Watlab is distant 
about 6 miles north-east ofSoptir, but tho journey by boat occupies about 
four hours, (/are.) 

WATNAR—Lat.'33° 84'. Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 

A village situated in a grassy valley in the range of hills between the 
ShXbab&d and Bring parganas, which is traversed by the path between 
VernXg and Sof. The Dnmatabal spring rises by an old Hindu temple 
near the village ; its waters join the rivulet which drains the valley. 

WATREHEL- Lot. 33° 69'. Long. 74° 42'. Elev. 

A good-sized village, situated at the foot of some low hills, which run 
down to it, about 12 miles south-west of Srinagar, on the direct road 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maid£n pass. 

The direct road is through MSrkara, Wonpura, and Badglm. As farms 
Badgim the path is level and good ; after that it enters the broken 
ground of the Khfirewas. 

Supplies are procurable from the adjacent villages, and water and fuel 
from the low hills. {Allgotirl— Wingatt.) 
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WATRUS—Lat. 33° 48'. Long. 75° 21' Elev. 

A large village in the KuthSr pargana, situated about ft miles north east of 
Achib&l, at the point of departure of the path leading into the Nowbug 
valley by the Halkan Qali. 

Watrus extends over a considerable area, and is disposed in three clus¬ 
ters, that the apex of the triangle towards the east is called Kana Mahial, 
or Hari Watrus, the upper village; the southern division, Raipura or 
Manzer Watrus, the middle village ; and the western division, Tsandar- 
waran or Bun Watrus, the lower village ; and the three divisions collectively, 
simply Watrus. 

A branch of the Arpat flows between Raipura and Tsandarwaran. 
There are altogether thirty-two houses in the village, which are thus dis¬ 
posed—in Kuna Maibal there is a masjfd, and seven houses inha¬ 
bited by Muhammadan zamindars, three krimkush ; in Raipura, twelve 
pandits and two Muhammadan families ; in Tsandarwavan a raasjid and 
seven families of Muhammadan zamindars. Rico cultivation abounds in 
the neighbourhood of this village. 

WAZ1RPUR—Lat. 3B° 32'. Long. 76° 37'. Elev. 

A pargana in the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistao), on the right bauk of the 
river. It contains eighty-six bouses. (Jjilmer.) 

WAZRt THAL—Lat. 34° 33'. Long. 75° 6'. Elev. 

A village situated at the edge of the forest, on the south side of the Tilail 
valley, about a mile above tho left bank of the Ki*han Ganga, which is 
spanned by a karlal bridge between this village and Badagam. 

It is the point of departure of the paths leading from the Tilail valley 
iuto Kashmir by Wangat and by Sonaraarg, in the Sind valley. 

A rill, said to flow from the Laihnu N4g, on the mountains to the 
south-west, furnishes a supply of water, Wazri Thai, or, as it is frequently 
pronounced, Wazi'r Thai, now contains a masjid and about eight houses, one 
of which is inhabited by a blacksmith. It was formerly a place of more 
importance, and is said to have been founded one hundred years ago by 
Wazir Murad, a Tibetan. 

The houses are all built of small trunks of trees, and have shingle roofs, 
which are either quite flat or have a very Blight slope; above the shingle is 
a layer of mud. 

WIAN—Lat. 84° 1'. Long. 73° 1'. Elev. 

A village in the Vihew pargana, situated at the foot of the south and 
west sides of a rocky spur about 8 miles east of Pampur. 

The village is divided into two parts, and the total population amounts 
to fovty-five families of zamfndars, fifteen sbal-bSfs, a krimkush, a pandit, 
moebi, potter, blacksmith, dum, two bakers, two cowherds, a shepherd, a 
dyer, and a ban fa. 
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A small stream flows through the village, which also contains some 
wells aud three mineral springs, and one of fresh water. 

The mineral springs are called Phuk Nag, and the strong salphurons 
odour serves as a guide to their situation, which is behind the village. The 
water issues from the base of the southern side of the spur in three places, 
which aro within a few feet of eaoh other; it flows into a small canal which 
is lined with stone, and contains small fish. The canal conveys it into 
the enclosure of the ziarat of Saiad Mahmud, an old wooden building, which 
is about 80 yards distant. The fresh spring is called the Kalish Nfig, 
and it issues from the western side of the same spnr, about 60 yards 
beyond the uppermost of the three mineral springs. The water is received 
into a stone reservoir, which also contains fish. 

The stream from this reservoir flows southwards, receiving that of the 
mineral springs as it issues from beneath the western wall of the old zidrat. 

The mineral springs arc highly impregnated with iron and sulphur, 
which are derived from the irou pyrites which abounds in the adjoining 
mountains. Their medicinal virtues are doubtless very great, and they may 
he strongly recommended, both for drinking and bathing, especially in 
cases of chronic rheumatism, obstinate skin diseases, and general debility 
from fevers, bowel complaints, and affections of the liver. An orchard 
in the vicinity of the springs offers a convenient situation for encamping. 
(/««.) 

W1SHNI WUJ—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 75° 40'. Elev. 

The name given to part of the valley traversed by the Bad Kbol 
stream to the north-east of Maru Wardwdn, on the path towards Suru. 
It lies opposite the confluence of the DrobagS stream, a little to the west 
of the ruins of an old fort called Humpet. 

The name of Wishui Wuj, which means the ' wurm fields,’ is said to 
have been given to this place on account of its having once been culti¬ 
vated. 

WOTTU—Lat. 83° 39'. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 

A village situated about 5 miles south-east of Sedau; it is to be re¬ 
marked only as having given its name to a way over tho Panjal, which 
commences from it and joins the Sedau path. ( Vigne.) 

WUJII— 

The name of a river in tho province of Jamu, which rises in the mountains 
north of the Belaor district, ami flowing in a southerly direction through 
the district of Jasrota, empties itself into the Ilavi. Its waters supply 
numerous irrigation canals, {Figne—Wingate.) 

WULAK—Lat. 34° 16' and 84° 26'. Long. 74° 83' and 74° 42'. 

Elev. 5,180'. 

This lake being the largest in Kashmir proper, has received the name of 
raja, or prince, by wav of pre-eminence. It is situated towards the north 
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end of tbe valley of Kashmir, at a distance of about 21 miles north.weet of 
the city of Srinagar, the journey by boat occupying about ten hours. It is 
of an elliptical form. Its extreme breadth north and south is 11 miles; this 
does not include the marshes on the south side, and which continue past the 
parallel of the city. The extreme breadth, a little north of the island 
of Lanka, is 10 miles, and the circumference nearly SO miles. Its averago 
depth is 12 feet, the deepest part being on its western side, opposite the hill 
of Shakarudin, where it is about 16 feet. 

The Kashmiris have very exaggerated ideas of the extent of the lake, 
some of them supposing it to be as large as tho sea. The bed is composed 
of soft mud, and where it is shallow, the surface is covered with water- 
plants. 

The shores are verdant, but comparatively bare of trees. They slope 
gently down to the water's edge from the lofty raDge of mountains which 
surround it on the north-east, but they are flat and marshy towards the 
plain. 

The outline of the lake is very regular, and its general appearance is 
picturesque and pleasing. 

The space between the foot of the mountains and the edge of the lake 
varies from a few hundred yards to a mile or more according to the height 
of tho water, but it is always greater on the northern than on the eastern 
side. There is a good bridle-road all round its northern half, from ManaB 
Bal and Arjus on the east to Watlab and Sopur on the west. Its shores 
are studded with numerous villages, of which Bandapur, which lies about 
a mile and a half from the water's edge, at the mouth of a fine valley, is 
the largest. Lanka, or ‘ the island/ the only one in the lake, was raised 
and shaped by Zein-ul-Abdin ; it is situated near the east side of the lake; 
the view of this island at a little distance on the lake, with the amphi¬ 
theatre and mountains w the background, is exceedingly picturesque. 

The promontory on which the shrine of B6ba Sbakarudfn is situated 
projects boldly into the lake on its west side, and is the most conspicuous 
of tbe inferior eminences by which this noble sheet of water is surrounded. 

The Jhelum flews into tbe Wular on its east side, near the middle of the 
lake, leaving it at its south-west corner in a fine open stream about 200 
yards wide. Tbe Wular is a lake, simply because its bottom is lower than 
the bed of the Jhelum; it will disappear by degrees as tbe bed of the pass 
at Baramula becomes more worn away by the river; its extent is percep¬ 
tibly becoming more circumscribed by the deposition of soil and detritus 
on its margin in the vicinity of Bandipura, where two considerable streams, 
the Bad Khol and tbe Erin Nfila, flow in, aud where the water is shallow. 
Laud spring's, however, are occasionally seen bubbling up to the surface. 
The water is clear, and in the centre of the lake, for some distance, of a 
deep green colour 
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The surface of the Wular, like every other lake surrounded by moun- 
tains, is liable to the action of sudden and furious huricanes that sweep over 
it with such extraordinary violence that no boatman can be induced to 
face it. This fact led to the construction, in very early timeB, of the Noru 
canal, whereby, when the waters are high, the passage of the lake may be 
avoided. 

Fishing is carried on to a great extent by the inhabitants of the sur¬ 
rounding villages, who preserve a great deal of the produce of their nets for 
sale, by simply cutting the fish open and drying it in the sun, using very 
little or no salt. 

When fishing, two moderately heavy boats and two light skiffs usually 
act together; in each of the former are two men, one rowing, the other 
managing the net; the latter is paddled by one man seated at the head. 

The net is of the shape of a cone, but of a considerable size • the mouth 
is stretched on a wooden frame, in the form of a parabola of nearly a 
fathom area, a pole extending from the base to the summit, intended both 
to give support to a rod which reaohes to the end of the bag, keeping it 
stretched, and to be of use in raising the net, which is too heavy to be 
wholly managed by a single person. When all is ready, the stems of the 
two larger boats are brought so near together that the space between them 
may be wholly occupied by the nets lowered on their sides ; the skiffs then 
go ahead, and wheeling round, make between the two larger boats, striking 
the water smartly ; the net is drawn as they approach, and each man in the 
skiff assists the one in the large boat to raise it. A single jerk empties the 
net of its contents, and it is again lowered ; the skiffs then proceed, and 
turning round their companions, again row ahead, and the operation is 
repeated. The rapidity and regularity with which these manoeuvres are 
repeated, renders the fishing on the Wular lake an amusing and interesting 
spectacle. The varieties of fish met with in this lake are said to be the 
wltar gad and ckarri gad, which are taken both by net and hook; the 
piHt gad, with net only; and the chash gad and harj, with hook. The 
fishermen frequently use spears for striking the larger fish. 

The fish are said to retire to the Wular lake in the depth of winter, 
when the rivers are at their lowest. 

The lotus and other water-plants are found on the lake in great abund¬ 
ance, and in the autumn the water-fowl appear to be innumerable; swans, 
geese, and a species of sea-gull are very common ; the latter breeds there, 
depositing its egg on the thickly-matted leaves of the aquatic plants, with 
nothing that can be called a nest around it. In shooting water-fowl the 
Kashmiri sportsman uses a matchlock of extraordinary length. When 
rowed near to the game, he and the single boatman who accompanies him 
lie down in the boat, so as to be seen as little as possible by the birds, and 
then with small paddles and their hands over the sides, gently push the 
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boat onward*, until within range; two or three bird* generally fall at each 
discharge. Upon the breaking up of the frost, the wild fowl take their 
departure to the northward, topping in their flight the most elevated ridges 
of the Himalaya, and descend on the plains of Y&rkand and Mogulistdn, 
whence they came on the approach of winter. 

The natives aver that being somewhat out of condition for a long voyage, 
the wild fowl rest for the first evening on the summits of ihe mountains 
around the lake, and that being instinctively aware of the difficulty they 
would have in finding a supply of food in the sedgeless streams of Tibet, 
they carry with them in their hills from the lake a supply of tingAdrot, and 
their resting places for the night are denoted by the ground being covered 
with the shells. They also assert that the wild fowl, in their first rising, 
skim the summits of the mountains so closely, that in one gali in parti¬ 
cular people frequently conceal themselves, and knock them dowu by 
throwing sticks at them as they pass. 

The tingAdra or water-nut is produced in such abundance on the lake as 
to contribute very considerably to the revenue. For five months in the 
year it forms the main support of thousands of the poorer classes living in 
the neighbourhood of the lake. In the month of December dozens of 
boats, containing several men in each, may be seen collecting the plants. 
The roots are loosened by means of ropes fastensd between two boats, and 
iron prongs are used in collecting them. When first dragged up from the 
bottom, they are much entangled by their long fibrous Btems, but thev are 
unravelled by suspension for some time in the water. Moorcroft states 
that when he visited Kashmir the Government was said to receive annually 

96,0u0 kharw&rs or ass-loads of the nut. ( For iter — Moorcroft _ Vigne— 

Hervey — &lonlgonerie — bice — Elmtlie.) 

WULDING—Lat. 36° 18'. Long. 76° 44'. Elev. 7,440', appro*. 

A pargana of the ilarka of Sksrdu, in Baltistan. It is coincident with 
what Europeans call the town of Sksrdu (g t>.). 

It is said to contain one hundred and tweuty bouses, two hundred and 
fifty sheep, fifteen horses, and one hundred and two horned cattle. 

It is well planted with poplars aud pollards. Water is plentiful. 

A very strong wind blows from the direction of the Deosai plains 
nearly every afternoon. (Aylmer.) 

WCLLAR— 

The name of one of the nine parganas in the Sbatnr-i-kbas zilla of the 
Miraj division. It comprises a long and narrow valley, which stretches 
from the north side of the Jhelum, between Awantipur and Bij-Behira. 
The tahsil is at the email town of Trill, and the district is very frequently 
called the Tr41 pargana. 

It is said to contain ninety-five villages, paying a revenue of two lakhs 
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of rupees (cbi)ki), one in money, the other in kind. A considerable amount 
of silk is produced in the district. 

The valley is traversed by some considerable streams, which seem, 
however, to possess no distinctive names. 

WtfMlJ—Lat. 38° W. Long. 75° 16'. Elev. 

A village in the Sh6habdd pargana, containing a custom-house, situated 
about 1 mile south-west of Vern&g, at the foot of the ascent leading to 
the Banibal pass. The houses in this village, which are somewhat scattered, 
are doubled-storied wooden buildings, with pent roofs, and many of them 
are shaded by fine waluut trees. The small stream which flows down from 
the pass.furnishes an abundant supply of water. 

WtlPERSZWOIN—Lat. 84° 27'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 

A village situated on the east side of a fir-clad slope, about 4 miles south 
of Shalurah, on the road towards Sopur. 

Both rice and corn are cultivated in the neighbourhood of this village, 
which contains a masjid, and tho ziarat of Mir Sirfij Din Bukh&rawala. 
The inhabitants number about eight families of zamindars, a mulla, and a 
dum. 

WYGflND—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 74° 80'. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Bangil pargana, inhabited by two families ; it is situated 
in a clump of trees on the right bank of the bed of the stream, lyiDg between 
it and Khipur. 

WYL—Lat. 33° 34'. Long. 75° 24'. Elev. 

A village in the Bring valley, situated on the left bank of the stream, close 
to tho Tansan bridge and the junction of the Nowbug river. 
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Y 

YAHLE—Lat. 83° 25'. Long. 78° 35'. Elev. 15,000'? 

A camping ground on the western route from Sbusbal to Nima Mud, on 
the Indus. It lie* soutb of the Thato-la, the road over which is very stony. 
Mnhiye, on the Indus, is 9 miles south. No supplies here, but fuel and 
pasture plentiful. (Reynoldi.) 

YALCHUNG —Vide “ Yrlchunq." 

YANGI DlWAN PASS or "New Pass"— 

Lat. 87° 28'. Long. 77’ 15'. Elev. 15,800'. 

Is crossed on the winter (or Kugiar route) from Ladak to Yarkand, and 
leads over the Western Kuenlun from Kutanuldi camp, on the Y&rkand 
river. Ascent from north side easy, up n winding and narrowing gully. 
Descent also easy for 2 miles, to where a gully joins from the left. 
Beyond this down an extremely difficult, narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge, 
irhich is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month. 
( Trotter — Bcllew.) 

YANGI DlWAN PASS or ELCHI-DlWAN— 

Lat. 36° 2'. Long. 79° 80'. Elev. 19,072'. 

Leads over the Kuenlun range from the Karakash valley, at the bend in 
the river above Sora, to KhotXu (distant 160 miles). Mr. Johnson crossed 
it in September 1865. 

Ascent from Karakash up a steep ravine. Snow in it and at the top 
of the pass. It is only open during the months of June, July, and August. 
It would be practicable for ponies if cleared of snow and stones in the 
ravine above the Karakash. ( Johnton ). 

YANGPA—Lat. 35° 46'. Long. 79’ S3'. Elev. 16,200'. 

A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, on the left bank of 
a small stream, the water of which is slightly brackish, though it flows 
down from the Kuenlun range. It lies 25 miles north of Tbaldat, the road 
from which lie* over an extensive plain covered with several salt lakes, 
and in portions quite white with a deposit of soda. The Katai-Dawan pass 
is crossed 8 miles north of this camp. Fuel (hurtsi) and grass pro¬ 
curable in small quantities, Elevation, according to Johnson, 15,279'. 
( Johnton ). 

YANGTH ANO or " New Plain ”— 

Lat 34° 16'. Long. 77° 20'. Elev. 

A village situated in a ravino some distance from the right bank of the 
Indue. The monastery contains seventy lamas. Both it and the village 
were founded some twenty-five years ago by a lama. The land is free of 
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Government duea, and.is worked by labourers who reoeivetbeir food and 
clothing 1 from the monastery. This place is passed between Herois Shultpa 
and Basgo. (Lrev.) 

YARKAND—Lat. 38° 21'. Long. 77° ?8'. Elev. 

A province in the dominions of the Amfr of Kasbgdr, lying north of Lndak, 
and separated from it by the Karakoram and Wostern Kuenlun ranges. 

YARKAND river— 

Rises north of the Karakoram pass. Its course is for the first 30 miles 
north-east to Mdliksliah. Thence north-west for 66 miles to Kirghiz 
jungle. From Kirghiz jungle it flows 15 miles west to Kulanuldi camp. 
Up to this point its course is followed by the Kugiar (or winter) route 
from Ladik to Ydrkand. Beyond Kulauuldi it continues west for gomo 
distance, and then takes a sudden bend to the north into Ydrkand territory. 
Several small streams flow into it near its source, and at Khafelung 
camp it is joiued by a tributary from the south. Fuel is plentiful between 
Mdlikshdh and Kulanuldi, there being large patches of tamarisk and 
myrioaria jungle in the river bed. Snow beds are met with in the valley 
in winter. In summer it is not fordable below Khafelung. ( Trotter — 
Ney Kliat.) 

YAR LA—Lat. 38* 25'. Long. 77° 40'. Elev. 16,180'. 

Is orossed on the range separating the valleys of the Zara aud Kharnak 
rivers, at the sources of the latter. 

YARMA— 

A sub-division of the Nubra district, being the portion of theNubrd valley 
above Punimikh. (Drue.) 

YASHKUN- 

A caste, or branch, of the Dfrd race. Drew says— 

“ The Yaahkdn is tbs most numerous of all tbs castas. Id Gilgit snd Astor they ars 
the body of the people, whose obief occupation is, of courts, agriculture. Dr. Leitoer 
speaks of the Yaahkdn ss * a oaste formed by the intermixture between the Sbin and a 
low (P aboriginal) race.' This view does not recommend itself to me ; it it more likely 
that the KrAmin bad tome such origin, bnt that the Yaahkdn, who follow all tha same 
occupations aa the 8hfn, and in physique and physiognomy are their equals, should have 
so originated, is far less probable. I am inclined to’ think that they and tbs 8bfn 
together made np the race (which we may eall DArd) that invaded this country and took 
it from tha earlier inhabitants. What may have been the origin of that (probably 
previous) division into Sldn snd Yasbkdn, is a point both ourioos and important—a 
question which at present I eee no way of aolring. Dr. Leitnar'e information, that a 
Shin may marry a Yasbkdn woman, while no Yasbkdn may marry a Sbin woman, is 
highly interesting." 

Biddulph tells us that tbey form tbe entire population of Ilunza, 
Nagar, and Punidl, and nearly all tba population of Yasin, beside* being 
numerically auperior in Gilgit, Sai, Dirtl, and Astor. In Hdnza and 
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YEC—YOG 


Na^ar, however, they call themselves Burisb, and in Yasln Wurshik. 
( Drew — Biddulph.) 

YECH— 

The name of one oE the nine parganas in the Shahir-i-khaa zilla of the 
Mirij division of Kashmir. It comprises a district lying in the centre of 
the valley to the south of the city of Srinagar. The tahsil station is at 
Kralpura. 

YECHABUR—Lat. 88° 29'. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 

A village inhabited by four families, situated on the north side of the 
Shahabad valley, about 8 miles south-east of Vern&g, above the right bank 
of the Sandran river, whioh is spanned by a good bridge. 

The houses, which are of timber embellished with rude carvings, have 
pent shingle roofs, and are built ou the rising ground at the foot of the 
mountains. 

yechAra— 

The name of a considerable stream which rises on the northern slopes of the 
lofty TattA-kuti peak, iu the Panjfil range ; it flows in a north-easterly 
direction, and empties itaelf into the Dudh Oanga, lat. 33° 58', long. 74° 
61', near the large village of Wahtor. 

YELCHUNG or YALCHUNG— 

Lat. 33° 52'. Long. 78° 56'. Elev. 12,780'. 

A village on the left bank of the Zanskdr river, Bnd at the foot of the 
8inga La, which is crossed between it and Fatoksir. The ascent begins 
at once on leaving the village. It is a halting-place on the route from 
Kishtw&r to L6h (vid Zanskhr), and lies about 70 miles north of Padam. 
The Zanak&r river is crossed by a common wooden bridge (without rails) 
between this and Naerung on the opposite bank. Barley and buckwheat 
cultivated here. Near the village is an iron mine. Dr. Thomson visited 
it. “ The ore was yellow ochre, occurring in a breccia-looking conglo¬ 
merate situated on the flanks of a steep, narrow ravine. There were two 
smelting furnaces, built of stone, of a conical shape, 8 feet in height, and 
about 6 inches in diameter at the top. Tho fuel employed was charcoal, 
and no flux was mixed with the ore." 

Dr. Thomson estimates the elevation of Yelchnng to be 18,700. 
It belongs to the Lamayuru kardfiri of Ladak. ( Thornton — Aylmer.) 

YOGMA HANtf or LOWER HANtf — 

A village on the left bank of the same stream, at its junction with tbe 
Indus, a few miles below tbe Goma Hand, 

A strip of cultivation here, and some willows and fruit trees, and a few 
poplars. It belongs to the karddri of Skirbicban (Lad&k). (Drew— 
Aylmer.) 
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YOR—Lat. 88° 86'. Long.-76° 11'. Elev. 

A village in the Sbiliabid pargana, situated at the north end of a 
narrow defile, which is about 2 miles long, and is traversed by the path 
leading into the Khund valley, {lace.) 

YUBALTAR—Lat. 84° 34'. Long. 76° 16'. Elev. 

A village said to contain eighty houses in Kargil (Baltistan). It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right sido of the Wakha valley, 3 miles 
below Pashkyam. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans. {Aylmer.) 

YUCHANO—Lat. 85° 10'. Long. 76° 28'. Elev. 8,500', approx. 
A village in Khapalu (Baltistan), on the left bank of the Sbyok, just west 
of Surmu. It contains abont fifty houses. {Aylmer.) 

YUL— 

A term in use in Baltistan, and applied to land returning a revenue in 
contradistinction to “ Ghund” q. a. {Pique.) 

YUMA RIVER— Firfe “ Indds.” 

YUNAM— 

A tributary of ihe ZanskSr river; rises north of the Himalayas, 
near the Bara Lacha pass. The road from Knln to L6h crosses it by a 
bridge at Kanunor Kilang camp, north of the pass. A little below its 
source the stream flows through a small fresh-water lake (the Yunam Tso), 
and continuing in a north-east direction is joined by the Lingti stream 
from the west, a little above Sarcbu camp. The junction of the two 
streams is on the borders of Lad6k and Lahoul. {Cunningham — Cayley.) 

YUNAM TSO—Lat. 32° 48'. Long. 77° SO'. Elev. 

A small fresh-water lake in the bed of the Yunam stream, which flows 
through it. In former times it must have been of some extent, and of 
considerable depth. In September 1846, when General Cunningham 
visited it, it was only 1,000 yards long and 500 yards broad. The gra¬ 
dual decrease in size has been brought about by the constant wearing away 
of the rocky barrier which once dammed the river about a mile bolow the 
present end of the lake. Between these points the river has worn a 
channel through a mass of fine cream-coloured clay, which once formed the 
bed of the lake. The water is of a pale yellowish colour. {Cunningham.) 
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ZABAN—Lat. 83° 40'. Long. ?5° 50'. Elev. 

A small village, situated on tbe right bank of the Farriabidi river, abont 
7 miles east of Mara, lying midway on the stage between that place and 
Mctwan. There are some hot springs near the village. Supplies ace not 
obtainable. ( Robimon ,) 

ZAINAGlR— 

The name of a pargana in tbe Kamr&j division of Kashmir. It comprisea 
a district lying to the north and north-west of Sopur, between the Pohru 
river and the Wular lake. The want of water renders tbe appearance of 
this pargana different to any other part of tbe valley ; no stream irrigates 
it, and the only way that water is procurable is by digging holes in the 
made water-channels when rain falls. Various attempts have been made to 
bring water into the distriot by means of irrigation canals, but they have 
been permitted to fall into disrepair, probably on account of the expense 
attending their maintenance. 

Barley is now the staple product of the pargana. Rice is only cultivated 
to a limited extent at the foot of the hills near Shua, which is the tahsfl 
station, and around the neighbouring village of Tajjar. When surveyed 
between the years 1856 and 1860, tbe Zainagfr pargana contained thirty- 
one villages. ( Montgomerie.) 

ZAINAKtfT—Lat. 84° 6'. Long. 74° 46'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of tbe Kushpurawndar, on its north side, 
about 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the road towards Patan. It contains 
a masjid and seventeen houses. The inhabitants of this village are said to 
be engaged in the manufacture of saltpetre for the Government powder 
factories. 

Z A IN IG AM—Lat. 83° 58'. Long. 74° 87'. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on an expanse of green turf under 
some shady trees near the right bank of the Sukn£g. It contains the 
zfdrat of Saiad Isrodil Kbfin, which has lately been rebuilt, tho original 
structure having, it is said, been consumed by spontaneous combustion 
during the prevalence of an epidemic which occurred in the village a few 
years ago. 

In this secluded spot is located one of the principal Government ride 
factories in the maharaja's dominions. 

At II a.h. on August 22nd, the mercury stood at 72° in the shade. 

ZAINPCR— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Mirdj division of 
Kashmir. 
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It is one of tbe four parganas which were added during the Sikh oecu- 
paney of the valley to the thirty-four originally constituted by the Moguls. 

The Zainpuv pargana comprehends the table-land lying to the north¬ 
east of Shupioo. The tahsil station is at the village of Safanagar. 

ZAIPURA—Lat. 85° 14'. Long. 74° 49'. Elev. 

A small village of six houses in tho Rupal valley (Astor). {Aylmer.) 

ZAMTI NAG—Lat. 84° 5'. Long. 75° 83'. Elev. 

The name of a small lake situated in the lofty mountains at the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the Dachinpara district. It is connected with the 
Shisha Ndg and is fed by a glacier situated under three remarkable peaks- 

The Lidar river is supposed to derive its peculiar white colour from the 
waters of this lake. {Montgomerie.) 

ZANGAM—Lat,34°5' Long. 74° 37'. Elev. 

A village situated at the foot of the table-land, about 2 miles to the south 
of Patan, by the side of the road leading towards Sringar. It is inhabit¬ 
ed by seven famalics of zamindars and six of shal-bfifs. 

ZANGLA or CHANDLA—Lat. 33° 40'. Long. 77° 2' Elev. 

A village on the right bnuk of the Zanskdr river, 12 miles b;low Thonde. 
It is a halting-place on the route from KisbtwSr to Leh {vid Zanskdr), 
and lies at the base of a mountain on the upper part.of a steep, stony 
slope, which extends down to the river. There are two roads from this to 
L6h— 

1. The western and better of the two, vid Paneh, Naerung, and 

Lamayaru. 

2. The eastern, vid the Charchar and Riberang passes, very difficult, 

and only open in May and October, 

The river below Zangla narrows considerably, and tbe mountains on oither 
side are extremely rocky and rugged. At the end of June they were still 
tipped with snow. (Thomson.) 

ZANGLA STREAM— 

Flows into the Zanskar river just above the village of Zangla. The 
eastern road from latter to Ldh leads up its course for some distance, 
crossing it thirteen times by fords in 4 miles. In May it was about 7 yards 
wide and 2J feet deep, and at sunset was a foot deeper. In June it be¬ 
comes unfordablo. General Straclicy mentions some Tibetdns being 
drowned in attempting to cross it in tbe first week in June. ( B . Slrachey.) 

ZANGLEWAR—Lat. 33° 9”. Long. 75° 34'. Kiev. 

A village in Badrawfir, situated on the left bank of tbe Chandra Bh&ga, 
a few miles west of Doda. On the west side of tho village is a deep 
ravine forming the bed of a torrent. The population numbers eight 
families of Hiudus and two of Muhammadans. There is a good deal of 
cultivation about this village. 
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ZAN 


zanskAr or zaskAr— 

Geographically a part of LadXk, but now attached to the Kashmir district 
of Udampur. {Drew.) 

It includes all the country lying along the two main branches of the 
ZanskXr river, in a general direction from south-east to north-west. It is 
bounded by Ladak on the north, by Rupshu on the east, by Lahoul on the 
south, and by the districts of Kargil and Suru on the west. The 
southern boundary is formed by the great Himalaya itself, the western by 
the transversed range of Singa-La, and the northern boundary by the 
trans-Himalayan chain. Its greatest length is 72 miles, mean length 
56 miles, and mean breadth 55 miles. Area 8,000 square miles, and mean 
elevation, as deduced from seven different observations along the valley, 
13,164 feet. The name Zangt-kdr means “ white-copper” or brass. 
(Cunningham.) 

Though not belonging to the Ladak governorship, Zanskfir is closely 
united to tbc rest of Ladak, both by physical character and by the close 
relationship in race, speech, religion, and character that exists between the 
people of the two countries. Forty or fifty years ago it was also politi¬ 
cally connected with Central Ladak, being govorned by a rSja who was 
dependent on the gyalpo at Leh, and lived at Padam, the capital of the 
district. 

The climate is severe. The spring, summer, and autumn together last 
little more than five months, after which snow falls, and at once winter closes 
in, confiuing the people and the cattle within doors for half the year. A 
much greater depth of snow falls here than in central Ladak. In the 
spring it causes avalanches to such an extent that in the Nunak valley the 
people cannot, till a month has passed, get about from village to village 
for fear of them. Trees are extremely rare; the continuance of snow and 
the force of the wind are much against their growth. A few poplars are 
grown in parts of the district for timber. The population is very scanty. 
Drew estimates it at 2,500. There are about forty-three villages in the 
district containing five hundred houses. The tax paid to the mahardja's 
government used to be R3,000, but in 1869 was reduced to S2,000. The 
trade is very insignificant, and is carried on by three or four routes. 
The Rupshu people bring salt and take barley in exchange. Some of this 
salt is taken to Padar and Pangi by a difficult route and there exchanged 
for rice, butter, skins, &c. Part of the salt from Rupshu is also taken on 
by the Zanskaris to Suru, and exchanged for woollen cloths, barley, and 
a little cash. A fourth line of traffic is with Laboul, whence traders 
come with cash and buy ponies, sheep, and goats. It is only by this branch 
of trade that cash enough is introduced into the country to pay the 
government tax. 

Mr. Verchere gives the following geological description of this region 
" In Zanskir we find s great mau of gneiss and schist which appears to he the eastern 
extension of similar rocks which begin in Stiid, and alter entering largely in tbs forma- 
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tion of the mountains of tbe highland of ZanakcCr sr*.,prolonged e ait ward to Rnpshn. 
Tha gneiis, schist, slate, and limestone are ail strwSi^ad and oonformable together, 
and they all dip towards the south south'west. The hMestone appears to be the con¬ 
tinuation of the bed of limestone seen in Sdrd, reposing on the gneiss and sohist of the 
foot of the Ser and Mef peaks.” (Cunningham — Thornton — VerchSre.) 

ZANSKXR RIVER oe chiling chu— 

One of the principal mountain tributaries of the Indue is formed of two 
main branches, the Zansk&r proper and the Sumgal. Its head waters are 
the Yunam, Serchu, and Tsarap (or Serap), all of which rise to the north of 
the Himalaya range, near the Bara Lacha pass. The united stream below 
the junction of the Tsarap is not fordable until the end of September. 
From its source to Padam the distance is 130 miles, fall 4,000 feet, or 34-0 
feet per mile. 

At Padam it receives a small stream from the west, and then takes a 
due northerly course for upwards of 80 miles, to its junction with the 
Indus, opposite Snimo. In this part of its course the fall is only 1,500 
feet, or 18-7 feet per mile. 

Total length of river . . 210 miles. 

,, fall „ . . 0,000 feet, or 28‘5 feet per mile. 

Cunningham estimates its discharge as follows 
1,000 cubic feet in winter. 

3,000 „ „ May. 

9,000 „ „ August. 

ZARA—Lat. 33° 12'. Long. 75° 80'. Elev. 

One of a cluster of small villages in tbe Sirdz district of Kishtwdr, 
situated high up on the mountain side, above tho right bank of the 
Lidar Khol Btream. It contains four houses inhabited by Hindus. 

ZARA—Lat. 33° 25'. Long. 77° 45'. Elcv. 

A camping ground at the head of tbe Zara v alley, close to and south of 
Debring. It is situated on the left bank of tbe Zara river, 

ZARA RIVER— 

Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flows south-east to Zara camp. 
Thence its course is south-east to its junction with the Sumgal, a tributary 
of the Zanskfir river. In summer, when there is often a great scarcity 
of water in the Kiang plain, travellers sometimes turn off to the west after 
crossing the Lachalang pass, and proceeding up the Zara valley (t ’id 
Sangtba and Zara camps) strike into the main route at the foot of the 
Tagalang pass. 

ZARHAMA-MAHAMA—Lat, 34° 34'. Long. 74° 13'. Elev. 6.000', approx. 
Two villages in a small valley on the Uttar pargana, on the road from 
Kashmir valley to the Kishary Ganga via the Sitalwan pass. They are 
greatly hidden by the trees. Together they contain some forty-two houses, 
as follows • 

Ten sepoyB, two pirzAdas, one barber, one carpenter, twenty zemindars, 
seven gt^jars, and one ddm. 
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The resources are said to be 7 horses, 110 head of cattle, 400 sheep. 

A few supplies procurable. {Aylmer.) 

ZEBANWAN-Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 74° 58'. Elev. 

A hill 4 miles to the south-east of Srinagar. It has a genera) direc¬ 
tion from east to west. Its eastern portion is nearly due east to west, 
and is miles in length. It then turns to the south-west, at the same time 
throwing out spurs to the north-west to embrace the eastern shores of the 
Dal. The Zebanwan keeps its north-east to south-west direction for 3i 
miles, when it bifurcates into two branches, a southern one small but short, 
and a west-north-west one 2J miles long. It is at the end of this west- 
north-west branch that the Takht-i-Sulim£n rises, a very conspicuous 
little hill; 24 miles from the Takht, the hillock of Hari Parbat rises 
out of the lacustrine alluvial. It is evident that the Takht-i-Sulfm£n and 
Hari Parbat are only the continuation of the west-north-west spur of the 
Zebanwan, and appear as detached hillocks on acoount of the thickness of 
the lacustrine deposit. (VerchAre.) 

ZEHILPtfRA—Lat. 83° 47'. Long. 75° 8.' Elev. 

A village lying amid the rice fields, about 1 mile south of Bij-Behfira, 
on the road towards Shupion. It contains about twenty houses, and is 
shaded by fine trees. 

ZERGAY—Lat. 84° 38'. Long. 75°'2'. Elev. 

A small dirty village in the Tilail valley, containing four houses situated 
on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 1 mile north-west of Parana 
Tilail. 

ZEWAR—Lat. 33° 19'. Long 75° 49'. Elev. 

A village lying on the north-east side of the town of Kishtwfir; it was 
once a large place, but now contains only a few houses. {Montgomerie.) 

ZlARAT— 

A shrine, or burial-place of a rithi. (Kashmir.) 

ZIL—Lat. 35° 48', Long. 75' 28'. Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Basha river (BaltistAn). It contains 
twenty-four houses. (Aylmer.) 

ZINGAY—Lat. 34° 42'. Long. 75° 59’. Elev. 

A village in the north-eastern portion of the Gurais valley, situated on the 
right bank of the Burzil stream. It is said to contain ten houses. 

ZINGRAL—Lat. 33° 55'. Long. 77° 48'. Elev. 15,780'. 

A camping ground near the top of the Chang La. It is the fourth maroh 
(33 miles) from L5b,on theChangchenmo route; the ascent for 34 miles 
is steep. At Zingral the road forks to the Chang-Lasnd Kay-La. Ascent 
up the former, up northern ravine, easy, but stoDy for 2 miles to the top. 
The Kay-La saves 6 miles, but is more difficult. No supplies procurable. 
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ZOHAMA—Lat. 83° 56'. Long. 74° 48'. Elev. 

A village in the Nagfira pargana, containing sixteen bouses, situated on a 
small stream, about 5 miles north-west of Chrfir, on the road towards Kag. 

ZOHLAR—Lat. 34° 84'. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A village situated in the valley at the foot of the mountains at the north 
end of the Zainagir pargana. 

There are said to be some springs iu the village, which contains the 
ziarat of Lohur Rishi, and twenty two bouses, fifteen of which are 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamfndars and seven by pandits. Among the 
inhabitants are a mocbi aud a blacksmith. There is a good road reported to 
be fit for cattle leading over the mountains to the village ot Tikpura, in 
the Lol£b valley. 

ZOHRA—Lat. 33° 44'. Long. 74° 51'. Kiev. 

A small hamlet in the Supersumun pargana, situated on a small stream 
flowing from the Rembiara, about 2 miles north-west of Shupion, on the 
road towards Chrar. 

ZOJIPAL—Lat. 34° 5'. Long. 76° 31'. Elev. 

The name given to the mountain valley which is traversed by the southern 
branch of the Lidar river after escaping from the Shisha Nag. (Montgo¬ 
merie) 

ZOJI LA or SEOJI-LA, Or BALTAL KOTAL or DltAs PASS— 

Lat. 34° 17'. Long. 75° 81'. Elev. 11,800'. 

Called Zoji-La by the Ladikis and Zoji-Bal by the Kashmiris. The pro¬ 
per name is a corruption of Shivaji or Sheoji, one of the three great Hindu 
deities. It leads over the Western Himalayas from the head of the Dias 
valley to the Sind valley in Kashmir, and is crossed ou the route from 
Srinagar to Leh, between Baltal and Mata van. 

It is closed by snow during nearly half the year, and is entirely im¬ 
passable, except to post couriers, during two months. Two routes lead up 
to it from the Kashmir side— 

1— follows up the bed of the Sind river, and passes over the blocks of 
ice and snowdrift which block the Darrow gorge through which it flows. 
This is the winter road, and is only practicable for footmen. 

2— winds up the steep slope of the hill rising above the gorge of the 
Sind river to the north. It is a fair road, but is only used from July to 
December. 

The top of the pass is 2,118 feet above Baltal. The descent on the 
Ladak side is easy, leading down to the Dras river and along its banks to 
Matayan, crossing several tributary streams. 

The pass itself is the only section of the road that closes to d&k service 
for more than a day or two at a time, in worst of seasons. The dak-run¬ 
ners are sometimes unable to cross for two or three weeks ; the length of the 
impracticable section at such times is about 7 miles or so from Baltal to 
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G remen. At the former is a rest-house or sheds, about n mile and a half from 
the foot of the pass on the Kashmir side, and at the latter are almost simi¬ 
lar erections about 3 miles beyond its summit. Beyond the Gremen 
shed, towards Drfis, a very difficult section of the road occurs, nearly as far 
as the village of Matayan, some 8 miles, at times when the ground is 
deeply covered with snow, and the weather boisterous ; but this section can 
be divided unequally into two by a group of four small huts known as Ma- 
ehohai (distant about i miles from Gremen), which affoid sufficient shelter 
to d&k-rneu and travellers when hard pressed by snow-storms, mtigne, or 
frost-bite, and renders this section of the road practicable at nearly all times, 
though occasionally difficult and dangerous. There remains then the 7- 
mile section between Baltal and Gremen, on which no shelter of any kind 
exists, and which comprises the Zoji La itself. From May to December 
inclusive, when little or no snow is on the ground, the pass consists of a 
road over a steep hill or cliff overhanging the gorge formed by the head¬ 
waters of the Sind river ■ while in winter, when this road is quite impracti¬ 
cable, and the river in the gorge is quite filled by masses of snow, a tem¬ 
porary pathway is made over the snow, and in the gorge itself, until the 
watershed is reached, when it (the pathway) joins again with the summer 
route. The road is dangerous from Decomber to June, as travellers may 
be caught by a snow-storm or avalanche, when out of reach of Baltal on 
the one hand and Gremen on the other. The consequence is that lives 
are often lost; but as a rule, when the weather appears threatening, people 
wait for a fine day. 

The pass has many names j in the old maps it is called Kantal, signify¬ 
ing the lofty hill, and under this name the Jesuit missionary Dcsideri refers 
to it. Vigne calls it Palen-i-Kotal or Bal-Tal (' above—below') otherwise 
Shurji-La, the hill of Siva ; the terminals “ la ” and " bal” in the language 
of the Tibetans and Kashmiris, respectively, signify “ hill pass." 

This pass is of historical interest, as being the spot at which the 
Yarkand troops of Suitfin Saiad defeated its defenders—in A.D. 1531. See 
also route. ( Bellew .) 

The following extracts from letters of men thoroughly conversant with 
this route show what is their opinion on the state of this pass, and what 
improvements it requires to be in thoroughly good order, Mr. Morris 
wrote:— 

“ I have now seen the pass under its most unfavorable ciroumstances, and am fully 
convinced of the practicability and utility of the covered way. I also fully adhere to 
my former opinion that the most dangerous part of the pass is on the Kashmir side 
and that the length I proposed to cover in, is all that is necessary. Mr, Johnson and 

I disagree therefore on this point, and.I would suggest that before taking any 

steps to carry out my proposals the opinion of a third party should be taken. I do not 
think, however, that any one would be likely to raise objection to at least a part of the 
project, that is, the making of the new road from the point A to the crossing of the n&la 
at C,..,.,„.The covered way might be left out altogether, and simply the road and 
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retaining wall built...A good wide road, even, without a covered way, would be 

eminently ueeful for many monthe in tbe year.The ooet of the road, without the 

covered way, from the point A to the point C, wonld be about BIS,000. I would, I 
think, make an alteration in the alignment by eroaaing over to the left bank near 
Baltal. Tbit would neceeaitate two bridge* of from 40 to SO feet 8pan, built on the 
..cantilever principle with dry atone abutmenta." 


It was also suggested by Mr. Morris that along the open part of the 
pass substantial shelter-hut* should be erected, a mile apart, so that persons 
overtaken by snow-storm might easily find shelter. The first hut would 
be required 2 miles from Baltal, and tbe laat 2 miles from Matayan. 
Altogether twelve buts would be required. 


• From Panjib Government, Public Works 
Department, No. 19L-C of 22nd J one 1876. 

f Letter No. 24 of 24th Angnet 1876. 


The Panjdb Government asked* 
Mr. Shaw, who was then British 
Joint Commissioner at L6h,. for bis 
opinion on the question. 

Mr. Sbaw repliedf:— 


“ From a repeated experience of the Zoji-La at all aeaaona of the year, I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with Mr. Morris that tbe descent on the Kashmir side, whether 
by the zig-xag road or by the ndla, is the moet dangerons part of the paee in winter- 
.A covered way, placed where Mr. Morris suggests, would not have heavy ava¬ 
lanches to resist, as they do not, I believe, fall from that aide of the gorge, whioh retreats 

by an easier slope from above the level of the line fixed upon by Mr. Morris...,.As 

snow will lie at a very steep angle, it will be very diffionlt to provide for its slipping off 
by its own weight, and therefore it will probably be necessary to make the roof of the 

covered way sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the aoonmnlated snowfall.A 

good wide road, even without a covered way, would be of great advantage, though I 
think it would not ensure uninterrupted communications during tbe winter. The 

approaches to the Zoji-La up the 8ind valley urgently call for improvement.Between 

Gagangir and 8onamarg is the roughest part of the whole route between India and 

TnrkistAn. For 4 or 6 miles it passes over a bed of huge blocks of rook .It 

is more fit for the passage of wild goats than of laden hones. Caravans get more oattle 
lamed in passing these few miles than in all the rest of tbe journey from Ydrkaod.” 


Mr. Shaw considered that there was danger.from avalanohes on the 


J This is, I think, unquestionable, for at 
the bottom the ndla is only 20 or SO yards 
wide, and at the top of tile ndla the paaa must 
be 800 yards wide. I am not very sure of 
distances, as it was snowing bard when I 
came over the pass, hot 1 feel quite certain 
that the lowest part, is., the ndla part, 1* the 
moet dangerous part. There the sides are 
•teapeat and the road is narrowest. 


Dr&s side of the road above the pass, 
but that as the pass there was fairly 
wide there was less danger than in 
tbe lower parte of the pats4 He 
approved of the proposal to ereot 
shelter-huts and direction posts. He 
stated, however, that as there were 


several projects h^ld in abeyance for want of funds, tbe Zoji-La improve- 
. . ... , , meDt project was not that which 

should be taken up first§. Mr. 
Shaw considered that the Shyok road project was of greater importance, 
its advantages were greater, and were to be obtained at “a far cheaper 
proportionate coet.Instead of one pass rendered safer and easier. 
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two glacier passes will be avoided altogether, one of which—the Baser— 
is still more dangerous than the Zoji-La. Instead of 2 or 3 miles 
of road or covered way, nearly 80 miles of new road would be con¬ 
structed, and by means of this connecting link a new line, about 

177 miles in length.would be thrown open to continuous traffic. 

What amounts to a toll of R2 (and often more) per horse-load on eaoh 
glacier pass would be avoided by this new line. This would effect a direct 

saving.of B6,820 annually, equal to over 9 per cent, on the proposed 

expenditure (1174,115).” 

Mr. Johnson,' the late Wazir of Lad&k, recorded his opinion on the 
revised Zoji-La proposals, and forwarded the same to Mr. Shaw, who passed 

* To Panjib Government, Publie Work. 0n the PaP 6 ™ to ^6 Panjfib GoVem- 
Department, letter No. 89 of 11th September ment.* Mr. Johnson was in favour 
l8S8- of erecting huts and direction-posts 

as proposed by Mr. Morris, but he remained of opinion that the upper aud 
not the lower part was the most dangerous portion of the pass. He 
agreed that the road between Sonamarg and Gagangir required atten¬ 
tion. He also thought that shelter-huts should be provided on the Baltal 
side of the pass. The part between Gagangir and Sonamarg has been 
somewhat improved. (Bameay — Wingate.) 

ZOJIMARG—Lat. 38° 33'. Long. 74° 65'. Elev. 

A pasturage situated in a mountain valley on the north side of the Panjil 
range, at the point where the roads from Shupion and Hanjipur leading 
towards the GolAbgarh pass meet. It forms the nsual halting-place on 
the Kashmir side of the pass, and is distant two stages, about 17 miles 
south of Shupion. 

Vigne describes this place as a very beautiful meadow, once, to all 
appearance, the bed of a mountain-lake lying only a few hundred feet 
below the limit of forest. A ridge of rock is extended along its western 
edge, overhanging the stream that runs through the whole length, which 
appeared to be about a mile and a half. (Vigne—Montgomerie.) 

ZOSTAN—Lat. 34° 4'. Long. 75° 7'. * Elev. 

A village situated at the northern extremity of the Trdl valley, from which 
there is a path ascending the mountains in the direction of the Mar Sar 
lake. 

The road by NaraaUn is said, however, to be preferable, as being 
easier and shorter, and not so slippery after rain. 

ZUNABESHI—Lat. 34° 28'. Long. 74° 4'. Elev. 

A scattered hamlet in the Uttar pargana, containing seven bouses, situated 
on the slopes of mountain on the left bank of the Kamil, about 8 miles 
south-west of the Shaldrah. 

The Kamil is bridged at a point between this village and Riri, a little 
further down the stream. 
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ROUTE No. 1. 

Abbottab^d to Btfiuf (vid Oqhi and Chilas). 


Stage or halting-place. 


DlBtAHOB nr milbb. 


Inter* 

mediate. 


Description, Stc . 


1. Manbeba 


{ b . p . o .) 


15 


A village, with a fort and sardi j supplies procurable 
after due notice; water plentiful; country billy ; 
road fit for carts, passing over low bills and through 
small valleys ; scenery beautiful. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Binn*; 
supplies procurable; .iter from the river; couu. 
try hilly ; road practicable for camels; traversing 
the Pukli valley, and crossing the Sirun at miles. 

A village, the largest iu Agror, and residence of its 
chief, situated on the tf nar, here but a small rivulet; 
supplies procurable after due notice ; water from the 
river; country mountainous; road practicable for 
camels, passes through a range of hills thickly wooded 
and affording good covering for an enemy ; the pass is not very steep or stony. 

Agror is a small well-cultivated valley at the haso of the Black Mountain.— [Rout* Book.] 

4- Tahkot . I 25 


2. Khauki 


8. Oqhi 


( p■ «■) 


8 


12 


15 


23 


35 



16 MARCHES 
TO UtfNjf, or 
MILKS 


See Route No , 11 . Marchee 5 to 20 . 


ROUTE No. 3. 


Abbottabad to Chilas ( via Mozafarabad, Shaeidi, and Kankatori or 

Sangan Kiver). 


Stage or halting-place. ^ 

Distance 

nr miles. 



Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, Ac. 

Abbottabad 

TO V 

12. Shaeidi ) 


132 

See Route No. 3. 

13. Samoan 

9 

111 

150 

A camping ground; wood and water procurable. 
Cross Kishan Ganga by tampa and Sargan or 
Sozsdtti by kadal bridge, and follow the left bank 
of the stream, 

A camping ground north of Gamot, 

14. Dohaila 

9 




a a 
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Route No. concluded. 


16. Kamakdobi 9 

Gali . — 169 

16. Nut . 9 A village in Chilas, of about twenty bouses. 


Total . ... 168 Ponies, it is said, can betaken by this route (they 

must swim the Kishan Gangu), but it is said to be a 
very rough road. [ Native information from Sharidi.] 

(Bates ^-Montgomerie.) 

NOTE.-—The town of Chilas consists of a fort and 1,200 houses, some of which are within and 
others clustered round the fort; it is situated on a plain which extends for about 3 miles down 
the Indus, and attains its greatest breadth (1$ mile) at Chilas, The fort is half a milo from 
the Indus and 300 yards from the Chilas nadi. The Indus may be crossed on a raft, anywhere 
for a mile above or below the fort, the current being gentle. Roads lead in all directions, but the 
great highway is to K&ghan (see Route 31), through the Tak valley, and the worst road is to 
Btinjf, along the left hank of the Indus, which is dangerous and often impracticable in many 
places. The Chilas plain is well cultivated, and the surrounding mountains are well covered with 
grass .—\_Mulla Ata Muhammad, 1873.] 


ROUTE No. 3. 

Abbottabad to Gijrais (via the Kish an Ganoa Vai.ley). 
Authorities. — Bates ; Montoomeiue. 


UlflTiIfCR IN BIlLJfft. 

Stage or holtlng-pl»ce. I ~~ Description, So. 

midis;. ™.l. 


1. Manseba . . 16} ... \ 

2. Gaehi . 18} 34 4 Fide Soule No. 4. 

3. MozafababId .10 44 ' 

4. Mandal . . 12 66 A Tillage (frequently called Mandal-dror, from 

the village on the opposite bank of the Pakote Btream); 
encamping ground roomy and shaded, situated below 
the village on the left bank of the Pakote ; supplies 
procurable, ltoad over a grassy plain to the river, which is crossed by a rope suspension bridge ■ 
thence it prooecds to the village of Band!, and descends to the Kishan Ganga ; it again ascehds 
through sloping patches of cultivation and rounds the spur in an easterly direction. It now 
becomes rough and stony, ascends gradually to a small stream ; crosses this and parses through a 
wooded ravine; the path then makes a gradual descent along the side of the mountain and crises 
another stream ; ascent from ravine pretty steep j it then goes along the hillside by a fairly level 
road,grossing one or two rills, to another stream, which is forded ; rough stony ascent to the town 
of Kun, the greater portion of which lies above the path. 

From Kuri there are four routes to Balakdt, in the Kagb£n valley, viz. r — 

(1) By the Galati Gali to Balakdt, two marches ; halting midway at Jubbrer Kulesh, a 

large village of about thirty houses in K4ghan. 

(2) By the Nur Gali to Balakdt, two marohes ; half-way halting-place, Kashi. 

(3) By the Neku Gali or the Neku-ki-dana, two marches j half-way halting-place, Kashi. 
4 By vUlago ngn ' kl ^ a i t0 Gunu1, fcwo Ularches J ll «lf*'vay Imlting-phu e, Kajkdt, a large 
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Route Ho. 3 —continued. 

Of these routes No. (1) is the best, and No. (3) the worst j but none of them are much used, most 
of the traffic being by the Garhi road ; they are practicable for unladen cattle, and ponies may 
be ridden in places.— [From native information.! 

Leaving Kuri, the path makes a short steep descent to a considerable stream, which is crossed 
by a kadal bridge ; it then ascends, and, rounding a rocky spur, passes along and above the Kishan 
Ganga on to some huts and fields ; it then crosses a small stream, just under a waterfall, about 40 
feet high, and lies along the bank of the river, passing up to some fields winch lie below the 
village of Parsacha •, it then descends to the edge of the Kishan Ganga, and passes over drifts and 
dibrie from the hillside ; though pretty level, the path is rough and stony. Then on to the bagh 
just below the village of Kundi, and by a level and smooth path through rice-fields round the 
spur, when it descends to a stream which is forded ; on along the bank of the Kishan Ganga 
through a patch of jungle; then a short stony ascent and through the rice terraces, passing above 
the extensive riee-fields of Kalpanna by a level path to the village of Drar. The path then descends 
to the Pakote stream, which is crossed by a small bridge, thrown across at a point where the 
stream is narrow and rocky banks rise perpendicularly for some feet, and then ascends to the 
village of Man dal. 

From Mandal there is a route to Bunja, a village in K4gh£ \, viz. t— 

(1) Mandal to Pakote, a village following the course of the Pakote stream. 

(2) Pakote to Bhunja, orossing the Bbedri Gali. 

A fair road, practicable for cattle ; it is closed for about four months in winter. No customs 
duties are levied on this road, which is but little usod.— [From native information .] (Time oc¬ 
cupied in walking, 4h. 65 m.) 

6. Badagran . . 11 67 | A village situated on a small stream, with some 

shady trees • encamping ground confined j water 
from the stream, and also from a spring; sup- 
I plies procurable. The road on leaving Mandal passes 
through fields, and, rounding the spur above the Kishan Ganga, passes below the village of 
Suobi. 

There is a route from Palla vid the Strong* pass to Darral, a village in Lower Drawir, on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga (see the 8th march), vie .:— 

Kos. 


(1) Palla to Panjur. 8 

(3) Julian Dok.. .3 a village. 

(3) JabbUn Dok .... *.. . 0 

(4> Kuttun ..8 

(6) Dun-ul ,.,.,...,..,..5 


28 

After crossing a stream below Palla, it turns down a narrow valley to some cottages called Min- 
gmm-ka-takia: it then crosses another small stream and passes close to a cluster of houses in the 
centre of Mingram. Thence by a good road through fields, undulating along the bare side 
of the grassy hill, rounding the spur above the village of Damrali; it then descends to the Kishan 
Ganga. On the margin of the river is a mill and a few rice-fields. CroBS the Urshi stream by a 
hadal bridge, just above its junction with the Kishan Ganga, and nscend to a spur and on to a few 
fields called Hnjan (belonging to Jing, the village on the top of the ridge above the road). The 
Urshi is a considerable stream, but might be forded, except during flood. No water is met with 
again until near the village of Bankroar. From Hajan the path ascends gradually and lies 
along the grass}' hill-side above the river until it comes to a small rill near the small village of 
Bankroar ; thence by a pretty level road, but in places stony, to Balagran. (Time occupied in 
walking, 4 h. 2L m.) 

6. Chow&ali . . 8 75 A camping ground, on an open space, shaded by one 

or two trees on the left bank of a stream near a water¬ 
fall ; the fields and dwellings of the Chowjjali-dok 
lie above it \ supplies not procurable. 

The path leads down the valley in which Balagran is situated, rounds two spurs above the 
Kishan Ganga, and descends gradually to Manjota ; cross a small stream in a narrow valley and 
round the spur to the upper portion of the village of Kalegran; thence, passing here and there a 
few huts nnd fields, the path is pretty level as far as the north of the valley, where it passes along 
the grassy mountain side and follows for some distance the right bank of the stream until the 
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fymte No. 3— continued. 

valley narrows. The path then goes up a rocky gorge, lying first on One Bide, end then on the 
other aide of it; finally zig-zags up between precipitous rooky walls to the top of the pass, an 
ascent of nearly 3,000 feet. To the south of the gait, or pass, the Chdng peak rises to a 

S reat height and forms a conspicuous land-mark from the valley of the Kuban Ganga. Tho 
ascent on the east side is gradual and easy by a good broad path, and passes through fields and 
dwellings to Chowgali. (Time oooupied in walking, 2 h. 58 m.) 

7. Baban . . 6 81 A village of about forty houses, stretching up and 

along the hill-side for a considerable distanoe. The 
best encamping ground it under some trees by the 
path near the north end of the village, close to a small 
rill wkioh flows down the hill on that side of the vil¬ 
lage. Some supplies are procurable. From Chowgali there are two paths: the lower follows 
the oourse of tho Kishao Ganga, tho upper crosses the spur by the Chowgali. Taking the upper 
road, the path lies up the Chowgali stream and along the side of the spur, which it orosses'at a 
clump of fir trees shading a cemetery (3,400 feet above Baran). The descent is at first rather 
easy as far as the fields and dwellings of the Battangi-dok, where it becomes steeper and more 
difficult, and zig-zags down the spur to the east j it crosses the Busa stream towards the head of 
the gorge, and descending gradually by the side of the hill above the uppermost houses of Katta, 
tops the spur and passes just above Jirgi; the path is then less steel, down to the fields of 8ad- 
pdra j cross a small stream and down the spur in a north-westerly direction, orossa rill, and 
then through Indian corn-fields to Baran. (Timo occupied in walking, S h. 7 m.) 

This road through the Chowgali is said to be closed in winter during heavy falls of snow. 

8. Dabbal . . 10 81 Village. The roost convenient and Bhady spot for 

encamping is on the river bank, about half a mile 
south of the village ; very scanty supplies procurable. 
Road from Baran rough and stony along tho side of tho 
hill above the right bank of the river, crossing a small unbridged stream to the village of Bandi. 
Thence to the village of J ura the path (which is rough and stony, but for the most part shady) passes 
on the side of the mountain through fields. On leaving Jura cross a small stream and ascend for 
Borne distance ; tho path then lies along tho side of the grassy mountain ; asceuds to. and orosses over, 
the Budi Teri spur and descends for about 600 feet down the side of the hill to tho village of 
Bundok, which is situated on the slope of the mountain above tho right bank of the Kishau Gangs ; 
it then descends, crosses a small stream, and proceeds round the spur to the encamping ground of 
Darral. The path is rough and stony and in places narrow. (Time oooupied iu walking, 4 h. 
10 m.) 

From Darral paths to tha Kdghdn valley lie up the Jagran glen, viz., to Bsttakand, 0 marches 
(27 Acs) by the Turgali Bass, to Maudri by the Bish La, fi marches (29 Acs), and to Manor, 5 
marches, by the Shikar a puss. These routes are only open for four months (June to September). 
All are praotioable for cattle, but only the first for laden animals. 

9. LaBIA . . 8 99 A village situated on a flat-topped spur. Though it 

contains only five houses and a matjid, the village 
oovers a considerable extent of ground. There are a 
few trees, and one or two eligible spots for encamping. 
It is supplied with water by a stream from the hills. Supplies procurable. Lalla is connected 
with Boogan (on the left bank of the river) by a iampa bridge. 

On leaving Darral the path loads through fields to the Jagran stream (not fordable), which is 
crossed by a &ad"l bridge. It then ascends the hill-side, and rounding the spur descends by 
the side of the hill to the village "f Bata j thence a stony ascent and round the spur above the 
sito of the old bridge and along the river bank at foot of the bare rocky hill, through the rice-fields 
below Sharkot. The valley here narrows to a mere passage for the river. The path lying along 
the right bank and rising up the side of the spur crosses it snd descends to the village of Chak on 
the bank of the Kiehan Ganga (the opposite bank of the river is formed of a perpendioular oliff 
called Asi, the path on that bank lying over the dibrit at the foot, by the water’s edge). From 
Chak the road ascends gradually to the village of Makam, and thenee it is broad and good to 
Lalla. (Time occupied in walking, 8 h. 82 m.) 

10. Tap Lob at . 0 108 Camping ground on the right bank of a large unford- 

able stream just above it* junction with the Kishau 
Gauga j below the fields of Tali Lohat there is plenty 
of shade, and some caves in the rocks by the edge of 
the Kishan Ganga are capable of affording shelter to a considerable number of men. 8osnty 

yotr.— Tbi* 1* dwerfljed at b*)»g a good road,—[ Fairt, from nativt information,] 
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supplies of grain procurable. Road along the flat spur on which Lai)a is situated j it then 
descends to a level strip of partly cultivated land on the right bank of the river, tben enters 
a forest and rises and falls along the bank of the river to the fields of Dinyer j it then descends, 
crosses a stream and follows along the river bank, passing a small tower at the end of the hr dge 
which crosses the Kishan Ganga. Here it enters on a level atrip of land strewn with large 
rooks and boulders and thio a, gb some fields belonging to the village of Karen, on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

(From Karen there is a route to Srinagar by the Pathra Gali and SUalurah.) 

Karen. —One of the largest villages in Drawer, A rope bridge at present. A masonry tower 
at each end, garrisoned by twenty men. About twenty-five houses. Slight cultivation. A 
rough path leads to Bogana, south-west of Karen, also to Bar opposite Tali Lohat, 

To Pathra Dole, —A village in Drawer j road leads along the Kashmfr-ka-katta, passing 
Mnnayan and Kundi. 

To Shalurah.— Cross the Pathra Gali; from the top of the pass there are two paths leading 
down into the valley of Kashmir and thence to Srinagar. This is desoribed as being a good path, 
practicable for laden Cattle; it is closed for short intervals by heavy falls of snow. [ From 
native information. 3 The path is here pretty level; it then goes through the fields of the village 
of Kaser and rises over the spur and slopes down to the Babun-ka-katta stream. This is a 
strong stream, about 30 feet wide, and unfordable; it is crossed by a leadal bridge. 

There is a route from Nngdnr, a considerable village situated on the left bank of the Babun- 
ka-katta stream, at some little distance from the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to Manur or 
Baddan Gram, 

(1) Nagdar to the Babun-dok, following the course of the Babun-ka-katta stream. 

(2) Babun-dok to Reuvi-dok, cross the Jagran stream by a bridge midway, and cross the 
Cbirik Gali. 

(3) lieuri-dok to Manur or Baddan Gram, crossing the ShikAra Gali. 

This is a long stage, but can bo shortened by stopping at the Chappar*dok above the village. 

This road is closed during the four winter months ; it is traversed by laden coolies, but is not 
practicable for cattle. Fuel and water may bo obtained at all the halting-places.— [From 
native information."] 

The road then rounds the spur and passes through the fields of the village of Kinari, rises 
and falls along the grassy side of the hill, aud then descends, for about 400 feet, thq steep side 
of the mountain to the camping ground on right bauk of stream near bridge. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h. 46 m.) 

There is a route from Tali Lohat to Burawai by the Jotari pass—(1) Tali Lohat to Ulari ; 
(2) Nerian ; (3) Kulawar; (4) Burawai. 

There are no habitations at the intermediate encamping grounds, but fuel and wafer are 
obtainable. This road is closed for the four winter mouths j when quite clear of snow it is 
practicable for cattle with very light loads.— [From native information .] 

11. DtfDNfix . 12 120 A hamlet in Upper Drawer, situated on the right 

bank of the Kishan Ganga river ; it is distant about 
12 miles south-west of Shandi, by the main path lying 
along the right bank of the river ; there is also a 
pathway along the left bank, but it is described as 
being very rough and difficult. 

The Kishan Ganga is crossed by a tampa suspension bridgo to the south-east of the village ; 
and a path, by which the valley of Kasbinfr may bo reached, lies up the bed of the stream, which 
is called the KashmCr-ka-katta. 

Thus, (1) Dudnf£l to Jamagan, a camping ground (2) to fterhama, a village near Lndrawan 
crossing the PathAn Khdn hill ; (8) and (4) to Sopur, two long marches ; sometimes the journey 
may be accomplished by boat from Mogalpur, at the junction of the Kamil and Lahwal. This is 
the post road between Srinagar and Upper Drawar, but there are no ddk houses en route , as the 
messengers go from village to village; they usually travel in pairs in Bummer, and in small 
parties of four or five in winter. The post is not despatched at any regular interval, but. as 
occasion may require. In winter the road is frequently closed for a few days at a time by snow j 
it is practicable for unladen ponies, except when the streams are in flood .—[From native informa ■ 
tion .] 

The village contains a masjid and five houses inhabited by zamindars; there is also a maaafir- 
Jchana for the accommodation of native travellers ; the houses are much scattered and surrounded 
by extensive patches of cultivation ; some fields lie also on the left bank of the river. A little 
grain may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected if due notice is given. Space 
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for encamping is very confined; the path asoends through the Tali Lohat fields, and then 
through open forest and patches of grass, with frequent short ascents and descents along the side 
of the mountain above the right bank of the river to a large and unfordable stream. The road 
is rough and stony in many places; cross the stream by bridge and round a spur of the hill ; 
then through more cultivation, and descend to the fields of Dworian, crossing by a kadal bridge 
a stream en route. 

There is a route from Lworian to Burawai in KAghAn, which is three marches, or 19 ko* t and is 
described as being fit for cattle. Ascend the hillside and puss along the rocky side of mountain ; 
cross the Kundaran stream in a rocky gorgo; Bsoend again above the right bank of river, and 
then descend to Ct-angan fields. From Changan to PudafAl the valley of the Kisban Gaoga is 
merely a narrow gorge with precipitous sides, giving passage to the river. Ascending the foot of 
the spur through tho fields of Chnngnn the path passes along the bare side of the hill, and then 
makes a steep ascent by steps and galleries along the face of the rocky mountain for some distance, 
and parses over theSurraai hill (about 1,800 feet nbOTe the river). It then descends to DfidnfAl, 
crossing a narrow ravine and small stream, and passes through fields. This iB a somewhat long 
and fatiguing march, owing to the numerous ups and downs and the stony nature of much of the 
road. The path is in many places very nnrrow, and carried along the face of the hill by galleries 
of timber and steps. (Time occupied in walking, 6 h. 1 m.) 


12. ShaUipi . . 12 132 A village of some importance, situated on the left 

bank of the Kishan Ganga, a. the northern extremity 
of Upper DrawAr. The fort is the residenoe of tho 
thanadar, whose authority extends as far down the 
valley ns the village of Dinyer. Sharidi lies on the direct 
road from Kashmir to Chilaa ; the path crosses the Kishan Ganga by a tamp a bridge, and follows 
the oourso of the Surgan, or Kankatori stream ; it is said to be four stages to the village of Niafc, 
in Chiles (vide Route No. 48). The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north-east 
of the village and fort, at a spot where, during the melting of the bdows, the stream is nearly JOO 
yards wide. When tho waters subside a temporary kadal bridge is usually thrown across the 
river at h narrow part somo hundred yards above the suspension bridge, but it is only practicable 
for foot passengers, and cattle have at all times to be crossed by swimming, which is said to be a 
very hazardous operation, on aocount of the strength of the current and the number of rocks in 
the bed of the river. 

In the direction of Mozafarab&d the main path follows the right bank of the Kishan Ganga; 
it is fairly good for foot passengers, lut may be held to be impassable for cattle. Being very 
little used, it is not regularly repaired. There is also a pathway by the left bank of the river, 
leading to the suspension bridge above Dudn-Al, but it is described as being very rough. To the 
eastward of Sharidi, in the direction of Gdrais, there is no path, the river flowing through a 
narrow chasm in the mountains; tho passage, however, has, on rare occasions, been successfully 
accomplished, but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the river.is at its lowest. 
Sharidi consists of about a dozen flat-roofed bufcs, scattered amid the corn-fields. The village 
lands are bisected by the Madmatti or Katsil-ka-katta stream, but for the mo9t part lie on the left 
bank. The best encamping ground is situated near the ziarat of Saiad Jumal, above the right 
bank of the stream, at some little distance from the bed of the river and the suspension bridge. It 
is shaded by some walnuts, which are almost the only trees in the village. The fort is a 
square mud-built enclosure, with a bastion tower at eaob oorner ; it overhangs the left bank of 
the Madmatti stream, at & distance of about 200 yards from the oourso of the Kirhau Ganga. 
The garrison is said to consist of two jamadArs and sixty sepoys, with tamburae, or small field-pieces. 
The fort is commanded from the east, at the distance of about 400 yards, by the ruins of an 
ancient Hindu temple. This temple stands at the foot of a spur whioh rises above the right bank 
of tho Madmatti stream, and slopes up gradually for some distance until it culminates in the 
precipitous pine-clad mountain which is traversed by the direct path leading towards Kashmir. 
The temple is npproached by a staircase about 9 feet wide. Leaving DddnfAl tho path continues 
along the right bank of the river opposite Thajan and above the tampa bridge south-east of that 
village. '1 ho Kishan Ganga here narrows again, the sides of the hills on both sides being green 
and wooded. Through the fields of Mandikar, crossing stream, and along the rocks by the edge 
of the river, the path then ascends and passes through the fields of Dasut, beneath which village the 
Kishan Ganga is spanned by a xampa bridge. A short descent from Dasut, and then along the river 
bank agnin for some distance; road almost level; valley widening, a short descent and ascent 
through the fields of Khojaseri; then cross a strenm by a kadal bridge. Pass through the fields 
and few scattered houses of Malikseri. After this the Kishan Ganga again narrows to a rocky 
gorge with precipitous sides. Steep ascent from the river bank and pass through cultivation 
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appertaining to Kurigam *, cross a considerable stream, which i»bridged in two places, and asncnds 
to the village of Kurigam. There is a route from Kurigam to Burawai by the Kntti Gali. # 

Pass through more fields, descend and cross a rill, and follow up the course of the Kighun Ganga 
by an almost level road to the zampa bridge, which crosges the Kishan Ganga. The path now 
lends along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga to the camping ground on the right bank of the 
stream north east of fort. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 5 m.) 

13. Mokta Malik- 11 | 143 An encamping ground. The path leads along the 

ka- Koti. j spur at the back of ShAridi, and then ascends along the 

| side of the precipitous rocky mountain in a westerly 

I direction ; it then passes above some Gu jars’ huts along 

the bare hillside and makes a short rocky descent, crosses a stream, and makes a steep ascent to 
the top of the pass, passing on the way several shepherds* huts, crosses the narrow saddle, and 
descends to the Mokta Malik-ka-koti. At first the descent is very steep ; it then goes through 
thick jungle on the left bank of a mountain torreut, which it follows into the valley, which here 
contracts to a narrow gorge with precipitous sides ; the path continues down the left bank of the 
stream to camp, (Time occupied in walking, fi h.) 

(It is said that unladen ponies can traverse this path between the Lolab valley and Sharidi, 
except when the snow is on the ground, or when the streams are in flood } the path is but little 
used.) 

14. Camp . . 10 153 Encamping ground in an open forest at an eleva¬ 

tion of about 1,800 feet abovo Thien. The path lies 
up a narrow wooded valley, following the course of the 
stream mostly by the right bank : the track, which is 
undulating, is much overgrown with trees and jungle. The right bank of the Btream opposite the 
encamping ground of Mokta Malik-ka-koti is formed of precipitous grey rock. The ascent to 
the top is about 2,800 feet, and then there is a steady descent of about 3,000 feet} but though 
steep, it is good, ('l ime occupied in walking* 4 U. 32 m.) 

15. Thibn , , 6 169 A village embedded in fruit and other trees on tho 

Doniail, or angle formed by the junction of the 
Zamindar Khan stream from east and the Kretsim-r 
from the north. Thien lies on both banks of the 
latter stream, on the path between the Lolab valley and Shuridi. Coolies and supplies are 
procurable from the neighbouring village of Kroras, situated about a mile further down the valley. 
Path down the stony bed of a stream, crossing and re-orossing it two or three times ; it then 
ascends and follows along the spur some way ; short steep descent and cross a stream by a Icadal 
bridge ; follow a narrow valley round the spur, and emerge into an open forest bush jungle over a 
spur ; then cross a couple of streams and pass some shepherds’ huts called Tsakkol, and down a 
narrow vulley by the grassy, shady bank of the stream to Thien. (Time occupied in walking, 2 
h 32 m.) 

1G. Matsil . . 13 I 172 | A village lying in the mountainous district between 

the north end of the Kashmir vulley and the Kishau 
Ganga } it is situated in a narrow valley at the con- 
J | fluence of the Dudi stream, which flows from the east, 

with the Posh warm from the south-east. The united waters form the Matsil, a considerable stream 
which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34° 48/ long. 74° 27/ As it approaches the 
Kishan Ganga the banks of this stream are said to become very precipitous, and cannot be traversed. 
Most of the houses are built in a line on the right bank of the Dudi stream, which is shallow and 


* A fimall viliage in Upper Drawdr, situated ou the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

Kot . 

1. Phatngz* * . . 6 A Gdjar dot. Path very rough. 

2. Kalla war . . . 6 A Gujnr dot. Path very rough ; cross Kntti Gali. 

3. 13 u it a w a i . ... ♦ fi A village in K£ghan. Hoad good. 

Total . 18 


(This road is only practicable for a short time in summer. — [ From native information ,]) 
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fordable, and is also orossed by a feudal bridge. To the south of the village the mountains are 
clothed with forest; those to the north are covered with grass, with here and there a few pine 
trees. In the valley to the south of the village there is a somewhat spacious marg, or plain, 
watered by the Posh warm stream. 

The village lies in the midst of au extensive grazing country, which during summer is visited 
by largo number of Gd jars and shepherds. The lofty ranges of mountains are intersected by 
numerous well-watered valleys, affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill tops the 
shepherds find ample grazing grounds for their flocks of sheep. The summer population of this 
district comes mostly from the Lolab valley, to which there is an excellent path by the village of 
Krora, which lies on the Schart stream, about 16 miles south-west of Matsil. There is said to be 
a more direct path to a village called Korhama, but it is described a9 being very rough. 

From Matsil there is said to be a path leadiug to Lalptira, in the Lolab valley, by way of 
Korhama; it is divided into two stages, of about 0 each, viz., (1) Matsil to Churpatbri ; 
(2) Churpatbri to Lalpura. This path is not practicable for laden oattle, and is closed during the 
winter months by the snow which collects in the narrow gorges through which it lies. 

In by-gone timos the Matsil district suffered from frequent incursions of the Chilasis. for 
which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited; it now forms part of Gurais. Neither 
coolies nor supplies can be depended upon. The most part of such little cultivation as does 
exist lies to the east of the village, above the right batik of the Dudi stream. When the crops 
are in the ground it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping ; a narrow strip of ground 
by the bank of the Dudi stream is the most eligible situation. 

Through rice-fields, along the right bank of stream, path nearly level; cross the Woragadi 
stream cIobo to its junction with the Zamindar Khdn : gradual ascent through patches of 
cultivation to a spot called Nouawino, much frequented by Gujarsand their flocks ; a con¬ 
venient situation for encamping. Thence up the graBsy spurs on the north side of the valley, 
crossing several torrents to a Gujar dole ; from this the ascent is steep through an open forest to 
the top of Zamfndar Khdn. Total ascent, about 4,600 feet. The descent to Matsil ib about 
2,700 feet, path mostly good, crosses numerous rills down each Bide of the mountain in a north¬ 
erly direction, through open forest; descend spur and cross Matsil stream by ford ; then down 
the middle of the marg and ford tbo Foshwarru stream close to its junction with the Matsil; 
thence aloug the grassy side of mountain, and descend gradually through open forest above tho 
right bank of stream and down the gorge to Matsil. (Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 29 m.) 

17. Duel . . j 9 181 Encamping ground on the Dudi stream ; space 

limited as the valley is very" narrow; abundance of 
firewood. On leaving Matsil round the spur and 
through the fields oast of village, then up along 
the grassy side of mountain and by a pretty level path, cross the Katwaru torrent, fordable by 
a kadal bridge, and through forest above the right bank of stream ; passing one or two scattered 
huts, cross theTsiicdan Khol, a considerable torrent, but which can be forded ; then pass more 
huts, reach a Gujar dok on the right bank of the sfcrenm just above the confluence of the Zunda 
stream from the north ; cross the left bank and follow along the bank of the Dudi stream to the 
encamping ground, (Time occupied in walking 3 b. 32 m.) 

18. Gebhabt . . 7 188 Encamping ground on a sloping grassy plain just 

above the limit of birch forest, much frequented 
by shepherds. Fuel and water procurable below 
the encamping ground. No supplies. Path 
up the Dudi stream, which towards its upper end is bridged with snow at almost all seasons. 
When the snow has all disappeared, instead of following the bed of the stream, a path must be 
taken up along the spur above tho right bank as far as the Gujar dok , situated at the confluence 
of the Zunda stream. On leaving the bed of the stream there is no regular path, and the 
ascent to the top of the Naoshera mountain is exceedingly steep. Tho top of the mountain 
(about 2,200 feet above the Hanti stream) is a narrow grassy ridge, strewn with rocks. The 
descent is at first pretty easy ; it then becomes Bomewbat steeper down a grassy spur, which 
is clothed with birch forest for about two-thirds of the w ay ; cross the Hanti stream, which 
is not deep, about 30 feet wide, with moderate current, and can be forded. The path now 
ascends (about 2,600 feet) a ridge in a north-easterly direction, and is at first very steep, 
and there is no indication of any regular path ; it crosses the ridge at its lowest point and follows 
along the side of it in a northerly direction, descending gradually; it then becomes more 
regularly defined, and is almost level. The descent then continues in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to Geshart. (Time oocupied in walking, 4 h. 30 m.) 

19. BaK'Maor , 4 192 A village of thirteen houses ; a little cultivation ; 

water plentiful. The path continues in a north-east¬ 
erly direction by a rather steep descent along the 
grassy slopes of the Geshart mountains ; it crosses a 
stream and enters a forest, and the descent becomes very steep. There is little indication of a path 
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owing to numerous sheep-walkB; crosB the Lussur Bibi stream and make a short ascent; 
then in an easterly direction by the side of the grassy hill to Bakthaor. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h.) 

(The three stages between Bakthaor Rnd M a tail are not equally divided, hut the Gesbart 
camp is at the furthest point [at which wood and water are procurable, and the camp on the 
banks of the Dudi stream is the nearest spot available for pitching a tent. Laden ponies traverse 
this route, but ascents and descents are very severe; and as there is no regularly marked track, 
except in Borne few places and in the neighbourhood of the villages at the other end of the 
journey, a trustworthy guide is indispensable.) 

20. GtfRAia . , 15 207 Soon after leaving Bakthaor cross the Shaliaprft 

stream by a kadal bridge ; thence through patches 
of forest, and rise gradually on to the Yiz-marg, a 
grassy plaiu surrounded with forest above the loft 
bank of tbo Kish an Ganga; the path then lies through fields in n south-easterly direction to the 
bank «>f the Kishan Ganga, below Kanzalwan. It is usual to camp either on the b»>nk of the 
Kishan Ganga, <>r near the bridge which crosses the Berzf Dak stream. Crosses the Kishan Ganga 
by a substantial wooden bridge of about 110 feet span and feet wide. The bridge is thrown 
across from a rock on the light bank to a beach of boulders on the left bank, and when the 
river is in flood a second and smaller bridge is required on the left to cross the channel 
which flows on that side of the main stream. From Kanzalwan road along the bare side of hill 
slight descent, then through trees on the bank of the river and ascend to the small village of 
Naiao. Cross spur, ascent, on west side gradual, hut descend on east side a steep zig-zag. Cross 
a stream known as Durmat. Here the valley narrows considerably. From the bridge to 
Durmat there is a foot-path along the course of the river j it is somewhat stony, and in one place 
is carried for 100 or loOjavds across the face of a perpendicular rock above the river, and across 
another stream, the Katin Durmat, by a kadal bridge; then over a grassy plain; cross again to 
left bank by wooden bridge opposite Wampum up through fields to the village of Kandial; cross 
the Gagari stream by kadal bridge. Through tho zi^rat of Baba Darweeh on to Dawn* and 
through fields to Gurftis, passing the village of Mastan. When snow is on the ground parts of 
the road »re extremely difficult aud dangerous, only posable by lightly laden men. (Time occupied 
in walking, 5 h, 19 m.) 

The Gurais fort lies towards the east end of. the southern portion of the valley, occupying 
the crest of a small mound, which rises about 80 feet from the level of the plain on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga. The mound which commands the passage of the bridge lies east 
mid west, and is divided by a depression ; the eastern portion, which is unoccupied is less 
elevated than the western, on which the fort stands. The fort, which is a square cnceinU with a 
bastion at each corner, is built of stone and cement, banded together with layers of timber at 
intervals; it is loop-holed, and the bastions and parapet are roofed with shingles ;Jthe elevation of 
the connecting walls is about 15 feet. There is no ditch round the fort ; the entrance, which is 
surrounded by a wooden pavilion, being on the east side. The bastion at the north-east corner 
overlooking the bridge, is the largest and strongest. The bridge is about 125 feet iti span 
between the piers ; the river is also fordable for horsemen, except during the melting of the 
snowB. The fort, which is at present garrisoned by 30 sepoys, is the residence of Malik Waffad^r 
the descendant of the ancient nawilbg of the valley, and now th&naddr of Gtirais under the 
Mahsr&ja’s government; it also contains a government store-houge in oharge of a pandit, from 
which travellers may procure supplies, A small stream, which flows down from the mountain# 
on the south Bide of the valley, supplies the garrison with water, or it may be obtained from the 
Kishan Ganga, which flows beneath. The village of Markdt lies about 300 yards to the east of 
the fort. An extensive camping ground lies across the river. The above route is seldom used 
even by natives. From Mozafarabid troops would use the Mari-Kashmir road end thence by 
route No. 69. 
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ROUTE No. 4 

Abbottabad to Srinagar {vid Mozafauabad and 13aram(jla)« 
Authority .—S AWARD. 


6taffe or halting-place. 

Dihtanck IN MILKS, 

Description, Ac, 

JiPemip. 

diatc. 

Total, 

1. Manskki 

(4. p. o.) 

is; 


A considerable village on both sides of tlie road, 
and on tho left bank of a large stream, which is 
crossed by a substantial bridge. Supplies procurable ; 
a dak bungalow. Bond lies through the plains, and 


is broad, levol, and fit for carriages all tlie way. 


2. Gauiii 


{*) 


3. MozafarabAd 
(*■) 


m 


34 


10 


44 


A large village situated on left bank of Nainsukh* 
which is crossed by n suspension bridge of wood and 
iron. A dak bungalow and small and shady encamp¬ 
ing ground. First liulf of road as on last stage ; latter 
half lies through the hills; road smooth and undulating, and practicable for artillery. There is a 
footpath vid Sian-kakatta, Mattgli, and Klinirabud to Garhi. A good messenger can go from 
Abbottubad to Mozafarabud in a day. This path becomes impracticable when the streams are in 
flood. —[From native information .] 

A town eituatod above the left bank of Kishan 
Gauga. Supplies abundant; a travellers* bungalow 
on the river bunk below the town ; country hilly, 

, , without cultivation ; road fair, but stony in parte; 

ascending the DabaU pass, then descending gradually to the banks of the Kishau Gangu, along 
the bed of a mountain torrent. Tho road from the top of the pass is very steep and only suitable 
for baggage animals. The river is crossed by a rope bridge a little distance above the fort ; there 
is also a timber bridge and a ferry. The. river is about 60 yards wide ; the banks are steep and 
rocky, and strewn with large boulders. The current is very swift, but the natives are accustomed 
to cross ou uiflMo at the bend of the river to the south of the town. The houses are nearly all 
Bingle-storied buildings, and have flat roofs : most of the streets are paved with smooth round 
stones. Population 1,200 families. To tho north of the town the ground rises, hiding the fort, 
which is situated at the north-west end of tlie grassy plain embraced in the bend of the river. 
The fort is commanded from this riso at a distance of something loss than half a mile. The ridge 
is covered with trees and scrub jungle, and is partly ocoupied by gardens and partly by old grave¬ 
yards ; from the ridge the plain sinks down towards the fort, a glacis reversed, having its superior 
slope away from the walls. The fort is situated at the edge of tho river, the walls overhanging 
tho banks ; it is an oblong masonry structure, lying north and east, of considerable dimensions, 
measuring between 800 and '40o yards in length by about 150 in breadth, and having bastions 
at intervals along the walls ; the main entrance is at tho south-east corner. The whole building 
is kept in excellent repair, and is said to be well supplied with artillery, stores, and provisions. 

The garrison of the keep consists of about one hundred men j it furnishes a guard of fcwenty*ftve 
men at the residence of tho governor on the south side of the town. Behind the fort, under the 
south wall, is the cantoument, a large square-walled enclosure shaded by some trees ; it is usually 
occupied by two regiments. Besides the slope to the south, which has been mentioned as being of 
superior elevation, the fort is commanded by the plateau at a distanee of about half & mile to the 
east, and the right bank of the Kislian Gauga boiug the higher, it is likewise commanded from 
the north and west at short ranges of about 500 yards. On the north-east side of the fort, on the 
right bank of the river, there is a large clump of trees which shades the shrine of Pir Haibut. 

4. H ATI AN * * 1? 61 | A Btnall village at the foot of the mountains. 

(6.) Supplies procurable ; water abundant ; a travellers* 

| bungalow on the bank of the Jhelum. The river is 
i crossed by a rope suspension bridge opposite the 
village On the first half of the march there are three or four rather steep and rough places, but 
the remainder is tolerably level, although occasionally rough. The Kishan Ganga flows into the 
J hclum rather more than a mile to tho south of Mos&farabld, and thence the road continues 
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Route No, 4 —concluded. 

Along the right bank of the latter river throughout the remainder of the route, and is entirely 
commanded by the mountains on the left. 

5. Kanda . ♦ 11 72 A very small village. Supplies procurable ; a 

(*) travellers’ bungalow above the river ; water plentiful. 

Road iB very undulating, but the ups and downs,though, 
mostly rough, are not usually steep. About 3 or 4 
miles from Hatian there is a very steep and rough descent to a stream, and there are two or 
three others within about 4 miles of Kanda. In the latter half of the march the road from 
Marf may be seen passing along the opposite bank of the river, and the two continue parallel to 
each other nearly all the way to Haramula. 

6- Kathai ♦ . 12 84 A small village on an open plateau high above 

river j a mud fort just beyona. Supplies procurable \ 
water plentiful. A rough march, with two or three 
rather steep places, one about 4 miles, another about 
8 miles from Kanda j they lead down to mountain streams, which are bridged. 

7. Shadra . . 12 96 A small village similarly situated to Kathni, Sup- 

(b.) plies and water procurable • a double-storied bunga¬ 

low. Road as in last stage ; near 4th mile waterfall; 
between 6th and 9th there are three or four deep 
ravines, whore the road is rather steep and rough. 

8. Ginol . . 14 110 A smnll village, situated in a little plain above the 

(£.) river, where the valley is very narrow. Supplies and 

water procurable j a double-storied bungalow near 
the river bank. 

On the flrRt half of the march there are three or four dips, but they are neither rough nor 
steep, and the other half of the road is mostly smooth and level. There is a Tuined sarai about 
half-way, and, just before reaching it, Uri is visible on the opposite bank, and the rope suspension 
bridge which crosses the river just beyond the fort. Chanduian iu the Karnao valley may be 
reached by two paths from this village. 

9. Baram£da . . 19 129 1 A small town, situated on the right bank of the 

(6.) Jhelum, which here becomes navigable, about 160 

yards wide. Supplies procurable, A good road ; for 
! the first 13 miles it is smooth and tolerably level 
along the bank of the river ; it then ascends and leads through a short and narrow pass ; descend¬ 
ing to tho plains the road leads again to the right bank of the Jhelum and conducts to the town 
of Bnramula. Population 8,000. 

10. Patan . .14 143 Country level, open, and marshy { road good ; 

Patan a largo village : supplies good; camping 
ground. 

11. Srinagar . . 17 160 Country level, open, and cultivated. Road good ; 

(6,000 ft.) ( p. o.) cross nafas at 2£ and 4| miles, and Jhelum at end of 

march. 

The above road from Mozafarabad to Bitraimiln hus fallen out of repair, and the Marf 
road along the left bank is now always used in its stead. ( Vide Kashmir Route-book.) 
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ROUTES IN KASHUffi AND LAdXk, 


ROUTE No. 5. 


-AbbottabXd to Srinagar (bt Mozaparabad, the Natishanar Galt, and 
SoPtjRj AND ALSO BY MoZifARABAD, THE TutMARI GaLI, AND SoP(5r). 


Stags or halting-place. 


AbbottabAd TO 

1 . Manskha t 

(A. p. o.) 

2. Garhi 

(A.) 

3. MozafarabAd 


DiSTaNOJI in UILR3. 


mediate. 


15* 

18* 


10 


Description, 


15* 

34 

44 


See Route* JVof. 1 and 4, 


There is another path thence to Titwil, 7th march in this route, viz .:— 

(1) . DamanchuK, or Ranj&ti, two small villages 

(2) . Khidar dok. 

(3) , Panjk6t, a village. 

(4) . Titw&L 


This path lies over the mountains and it frequently adopted in summer, as being cooler than 
that which follows the oourse of the Kish an Ganga. It :s closed in the winter. The ascents and 
descents are stated to be steep. A pony oan be led by this path, and in some ^places ridden.— 
[Front native information ».] 


4. NfJBASABAI 


8 


52 


Leaving the town, the path, which is pretty level bnfc 
somewhat stony, lies along the foot of the hills in 
a north-easterly direction, above the bed of the Kishan 
| Ganga; it crosses a small stream just before reaching 
the village of Makri, leaving which it passes along the side of the hill above the river, and turn¬ 
ing down to its bank lies along the water’s edge over the debris at the foot of a steep cliff, until 
it reaches the village of Bror, passing through which and crossing the stream which flows down 
through the north end of the village, it makes a steep ascent by a stony path to tho top of the 
spur, on which stands the village of Dhanni. The path then turns up through the fields in an 
easterly direction, and is pretty level; it then passes along the precipitous side of the mountain, 
and is rocky and narrow, crossing the Mirkannia stream in a narrow gorge close to a waterfall 
which fkfars into it; the path, which still lies along the side of the hill, now improves somewhat, 
and cro88GS--a^wimll stream just below the village of Chammerian, threading some of its 
rice-fields the path descends towards the river, passing the fields of Mulwot, after which it makes 
a short rise to the rice-fields of Chulpani (a baoli and shady trees by the roadside). Path then 
orosses a small stream and makes a rough descent through the rice-fields of Batiyan, just above 
the Kishan Ganga, crossing a torrent; it fcheu turns up a narrow gorge, descending and cross¬ 
ing the Btreara at the bottom, and ascending in a north-easterly direction to the village of 
Ndrasar^i, which lies some hundreds of feet above the Kishan Ganga, and at some little distance 
from the river. The most convenient place for encamping is on the ridge near the masjid ; in 
the middle of the village the space is confined, but shady. Good water from a spring, Supplies 
and coolies procurable. 

This is a hot, fatiguing march, the path being rough and stony, with numerous upf and 
downs ; in some placos it would be impassable for cattle. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 h, 55 m.) 
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ROUTES IN KABHHfB AND LAdAk. 


Boute No. 5 —continued. 

5. Paschosam 8 | j The path, which is rough and stony, descends about 

— - 60 half-way down the aide of the spur upon which Nura- 

| I aar&i is situated • it then becomes level and smooth, 

turning along the Bide of the hill at some distance above the rice-fields as far as the village of 
Mandal, from which it passes on above the Kishan Ganga and bends inland to the village of 
Patfka, and rounding the spur turnB in a southerly direction, descending towards the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, and passing some fields and a hut below the village of Chun, it crosses a small 
stream at the bend of the river, and turning to the north-east aaoends the side of the hill, the 
Kishan Ganga flowing below in a narrow rocky channel. The first part of the ascent is stony, but 
is nowhere steep. The path crosses a small stroam near the top, and having ascended about 600 feet 
it roundB the spur, the descent being for some distance rough and stony. The path then lies 
along the grassy side of the hill ; here and there are a few pine trees ; it leads above Achar, a 
house surrounded by a few rice-fields, and above Rattra with its small patch of Indian-corn culti¬ 
vation ; it soon after passes through some rice-fields and above the fields of Seri, after which it 
crosses a small stream, the Arlian-ka-katta, soon after which it descends by a somewhat steep and 
rocky path to the Panohgram stream, which is crossed usually by a bridge close to its junctiou 
with the Kishan Ganga, from which the path ascends gradually to the fields of Panchgram, 
During the rice season the ground available for encamping is very confined, there being barely 
space to pitch a tent under one or two trees in the middle of the village. On the latter portion 
of this stage water is scarce. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 b. 25 m.) 

6. Nosudda Nosebi . 9 The path lies along the side of the hill at eome 

—- 69 distance from the Kishan Ganga ; it is at first rather 

steep to the small village oi Purl&h ; it then de* 
scends, and is stony, crossing a fordable stream by 
a hadal bridge, and ascends to the fields of Deolian ; the path then lies along the side of a 
grassy mountain above the rivor (here and there are a few fir trees), and descends gradually to 
it after having crossed two or three small rills. It then makes rather a rocky ascent to the 
village of Dhanni, from which it descends again and crosses a stream nfc the village of Alunda. 
The path, which is then rough, broken, and stony, descends to, and passes along, the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, ascending aDd passing through the village of Nosuddn, and descending and cross¬ 
ing the stream, which divides it from Noseri, situated just above the opposite bank. There 
is a Jcdnal bridge across the Btream, but it might be forded. The two villages are quite 
distinct, but their names are usually coupled. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 45 m.) 

7. Titwal , . 6 i The path at first lies through rice-fields and is 

- 75 rough and stony, leaving which it is level and good 

, through some scrub jungle ; it then makes a rocky 

i descent to the Baka stream, which flows down 
from the Knfir Khun valley. It is crossed by a rickety kdnal bridge, hut might probably be 
forded with some difficulty, except when in flood. The path then ascends by zig-zags, and round¬ 
ing the top of the spur passes along the steep side of the mountain ; though mostly covered with 
grara, the hill is very rocky, and here and there small patches of forest. At first the path de¬ 
scends gradually below the village of Battangi, and is pretty smooth ; it then undulates with a 
gradual rise, crossing sundry small rills, and here and there steep rocky places ; having risen to 
a height of 650 feet above the river, it descends, crossing a stream by a small bridge to the 
village of Judara. This descent is very steep and rocky, and the path, which is narrow in places, 
with a sheer fall into the river below, is carried over the face of a patch of rock by a rough 
gallery, and is quite impracticable for cattle. (The path for ponies turnB up the hill just beyond 
Battangi, and passes through the fields of Alikor, descending and rejoining the lower path at 
J udara } it is described as being a rough road, and is considerably longer, involving a stiff ascent 
and descent). 

From J ud£ra the path descends to a level strip of grass land with trees on the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, and passes along it, turning up the left bank of the Kazi Nag stream for a short 
distance to the kadal bridge, by which it is crossed. The channel is about 30 feet wide, and 
the current strong ; the stream is not fordable. 

The village of Titw&l, of about 10 families, lies on the right bank, and the most eligible 
camping ground is on the bank of the Kishan Ganga, below the wooden bridge. The bank rises 
from the water’s edge in ledges, which are covered with grass and shaded by some trees. The 
valley of the Kishan Ganga throughout this march is very narrow and precipitous. No habit¬ 
ations or cultivation are met with between Noseri and Jud£ra. The small villages of Battangi 
and Alikor lie on the mountain side, at a considerable height above the path. Supplies precarious, 

(Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 46 m.) 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LAJ>AK. 


Route No, 5 —continued. 

8. Hijf NIa 10 85 The patlrleads over the upper bridge over the Kan 

• — Nrfg stream, which is hereabout 50 feet wide, and 

follows along the left bank, passing under au 
aqueduct of wood, which is carried across the stream and path. The road, which is level and 
good, leads up through the village of Dringla, turning away from the bank of the stream and 
leaving Dragar on the high bank opposite. The path then crosses back to the right bank of 
the stream by a kadul bridge, which lies side by side with two aqueducts, and a little beyond 

f >asses the village of Shart; ihe valley here contracts to a narrow ravine with steep sides, and a 
ittle beyond the village the path bifurcates, the right branch leading to Soptir, by the Kari NAg 
stream and the Ttitmari Gali. 

For route from Titwdl to Sopur by the Tutmari Gali , tee below. 

Keeping to the left, tho path ascends the side of the Kol Takri spur, and rounding it passes 
through the village of Chittarkdt, passing which the junction of the ftasi NAg and Shamshabari 
streams is seen in a deep ravine below the path, and soon after the village of Ohamkdt is 
reached, whence the path lies along the side of the hill and passes above a patch of cultivation 
and a hut known as Kitta, soon after leaving which the path turns up in a northerly direction 
to the village of Batpura, where the Karnao valley opens out. The path then lies through 
Dildar on to Kandi, a village of some importance, and from that, following the north side of the 
valley, on to Lutab, and so on to Tangdar, wbioh village lies about i mile north of the Karnao 
fort. 

Leaving Tangdar, the path crosses the stream by a small bridge, and becomes somewhat 
stony, passing successively on the south side of the valley the villages of Gurnbal and BAgh, 
and passing on by the right bank of the Shamshabari stream up to the village of HAjf NAr, 
which lies on tho north side of the road, the village of Dumba being situated about 100 yards 
to the south. An open grassy meadow, shaded by trees, through which a branch of the stream 
flows, offers a convenient place for encamping. Coolies are procurable, and some supplies. 

This is mi easy stage, and though involving a rise of over 800 feet, it is so gradual (and the 
path so good) ns to be almost imperceptible. The scenery is very pretty. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h. 48 m.) 

0. DEANGUfii . 10 The path follows up the course of the Shamshabari 

— 95 stream, and passes through the cornfields of the vil¬ 

lage of Natian ; these fields extend for a considerable 
distance up the valley, and are interspersed with 
fine walnut trees. Leaving the fields, the path bifurcates j the branch to the left leads over 
the Kukwa Gali, and is used in winter; following path to the right it enters an open forest, 
and continues, as before, to rise steadily, but very gradually; it then leaves the forest and 
turns up the midst of the small grassy valley of Jurla; the asoent now becomes rather steep, 
but the path is still smouth and good to the top of the Natishanar (in Kaslimfd FaHicMn*=- 
cut-nose). The summit of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle, between the lofty rocky mountains 
of Shamshabari to the south and the Natishanar mountains, of much inferior elevation, to the 
north. After crowing the pass the path descends along the bare side of the mountain, tho slopes 
to the south-east, on the opposite side of the valley, being clothed with pines. The path is 
for the most part good, and the descent is not very steep j two small streams are crossed ; it 
then passes over the end of the spur above the junction of the Bandas stream with the Pullai, a 
smaller torrent which flows from the Natishanar Gali. The path now enters a fine open forest, 
and ; s somewhat steep to a small stream of water, which it crosses ; it then lies by the left bank 
of tl 3 Bangasstream through open shady forest, and is almost level, with a very gradual de- 
seen b. It crosses two small streams, and then to the right bank of the Bangas by a kadul 
bridge, and, ascending fora short distanco, passes aloDg a small grassy plain surrounded with 
forewt, which lies on the right bank of the river, just below the Gujar dok or settlement of Dr«n* 
giari, which is not a permanent village, but is usually occupied by some shepherds’ families during 
the summer months. The best camping ground is under the trees at the north-east end of the 
plain, at the west side of the pine-clad spur, about seven minutes’ walk from the bridge. No 
supplies: water from the stream below. 

This route, rid the Natishanar Gali, is closed for three months in winter, November, Decem¬ 
ber, and January, at which season the path by the Kukwa Gali is adopted. This path, as has 
been stated, branches off to the north, just beyond the village of Natian; the ascent is short, 
but rather steep j the descent long and easy. This route is open throughout the year, the alti¬ 
tude of the pass, which lies at the north-west end of the Natishauar mountain, being very 
inconsidorablo. By the Kukwa Gali route tho stages are—(1) Haji NAr to llangwAr dok 8 kot j 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfn AND LAdIk. 

Route No. 5 —continued. 

(2) Rangwar dok to Riri, o Bmall village .on the left bank of the Kamil, n tew miles west of 
Shalurab. The path is good and fit tor laden cattle .—[From native information .j 
(Time occupied in walking, 4 b, 9 m.) 

10. ShalAbah . . | 10 The path rises over the end of the spur opposite the 

—-- 106 confluence of the Budinambnl or Huranamba! stream. 

The ascent is easy (about SuO feet), and the path 
then descends gradually through the forest, crossing 
the Mara Surri stream; then becomes almost level, with very slight descent. The village of 
Zunareshi is passed on the slopes of the hill on the left bank of the river, and on the right 
bank is a hut, which used to be occupied by a few Bepoya to prevent unauthorized emigration 
from Kashmir, The forest then becomes more open, and the path noon ufterwards crosses 
to the left bank of the Kamil by a kado/ bridge ; it might also usually bo forded. The path 
turns inland through tree jungle, and crossing a small stream passes along above and through the 
fields of Riri: these fields extend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the river. 
Reaching a mass of rock with some stunted deodars on it, the path divides, the road to Shalursh 
turning down to the right, and the main path leading straight on to the village of Panchgrum, 
Turning to the right, the path passes down through the rice-fielda above the left bank of the 
Kamil, leaving the considerable village of Panzgram about i mile to the left, and Panchgraiu 
on the right bank of the Kamil; the path then leaves the bank of the stream, and passes down 
through the rice-fields to the village of Alser, passing through which it continues down the 
fields Hnd along by the river bank below the village of Samutwari, opposito Champuia, beneath 
which village thero is a ford ; the path then turns rather inland to the fort and village of Sliu- 
IdraU. The most convenient place for encampiug is between the fort and the river, where 
thero is grass and some shady trees; or in the grove just north-east of the fort. Supplies 
obtainable. (Time occupied in walking, 3 b. 11 m ) 

The fort is situated ou a flat plain, about 350 yards from the bank of the river; it is sur¬ 
rounded by open fields, and there is a grove of trod* on the north-east side. It is a well-built 
structure, of the usual square form, with a bastion tower at each corner. The lower portion 
of the walla, which arc about 25 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper portion 
being of sun-dried bricks. Both w'ulls and bastions arc loopholed, and roofed with birch bark, 
covered with a layer of earth. The entrance is at the Boiith-east corner ; closo to the gateway 
there is a uiysjid. 

The fort has no ditch, and the garrison is Haiti to be dependent, on a stream from the Kamil, 
which is curried under the walls, for its water-supply ; there is likewise a small spring near the 
entrance. The fort is said to contain a magazine, aud to be garrisoned by 500 men. RjIiu 
S ingh is the present killadar. 

11. CrcoaAii « 13 The path crosses the two branches of the Kamil 

-118 by kadal bridges, ana turns through the fields to 

the loft of the village of Lung Kureshu, on to Uli- 
gam, and passing through the village it crosses a small 
stream by a kadal bridge, and rises slightly over a level slope from the mountains to the 
village of Dulipura, where it crosses a shallow stream in a deep bed, and leaving the 
villages of Sunamulla and Kalipura on the right hand, the path passes along the edge and over 
the end of a wooded eminence to the village of Wuperzoin ; it then passes through rice-fields 
to open pine forest, and descends gradually a spur between the villages of Warpura and Wargot 
into a long narrow valley, and crosses a small stream to the village of Palaptfra, and on by the 
north side of the valley to the village of Girpdra, and on to the large village of Magham, 
about which there are some fine Rhady trees aud two springs. The village extends for some 
distance along the path, from which it passes on, leaving Dewaspuraou the right bank to Nilpura 
(a fine spring), and to Ratpura at the end of the spur, and through the rice-fields by Huuapur 
to Wadpura, which lies on both banks of the Fohru. There is no bridge, but the 
river is fordable, except from April to July, or during floods, when there is a ferry. After 
crossing the Pohru, the path is broad, dry, and level, passing the vitUgo of Kallangam just ou 
the right hand, and on to Cbogal, where there is good ground for encamping. Water from the 
Kamil, and supplies are procurable. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 26 m.) 

12. Sop flu .1 13 The path crosses the bed of a small nala aud a 

- 131 j ow g p Ur> and then lies through bush jungle, crossing 

the bed of the Tall Kol, an old caual passing between 
j the village of Pobrupet, on the opposite bauk ul the 

river, and Pardpura and Zohltir about a mile to the left; the path then passes ou to au 
orchard called Pandit TaitabkSk Bagh, where the road divides* The path to Bamay continue 
straight ou ; that leading towards Sopur turns rather to the right, leaving the village of 
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Route No. 5 —concluded. 

Natipura on the left hand, and the village of Sunawain, with its fine grove of chuDars, on 
the bank of the Pohru, at a little distance to the right of the path. (Boats usually ply as 
high as this village at all seasons of the year.) The path, which is broad and level, crosses the 
Zinda-ka-Kad (almost dry) by a bridge, and a little further on crosses another nala by a bridge 
just before passing the village of Siuf; the road continues as before, and passing through a 
clump of fine chunar and other trees, reaches the outskirts of the town of Sopur, of about 
1,600 houses. There is a baraddri for travellers, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, just 
above the town. Supplies are abundant. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 20 m.) 

Good road. The journey from Sopur to Srinagar 
is generally accomplished by boat, and occupies 
about 14 hours. 

Good road. See Route No, 44. 

Between Mozafarabdd and Titwrfl this road is very 
rough and difficult, and impraoticable for laden 
cattle; during the summer months the lower portion 
of the valley of the Kishan Ganga is oppressively 
hot; there is another road lying over the mountains. 
Soptir, the path is excellent, and quite practicable for ladon ponies; 
the Natishanar pass presents no difficulties, and that by the Kukwa Gali, which is used in 
winter, is said to be equally good. 

TITW&b to SOPOR by the TtfTMARI GALI. 

A village on the right bank of the Kama river. 


13. Patau 

15 

146 

11. SlilNAOAB . 

17 

Total 


163 


Between Titwtfl and 


1 . SudipCba . 


8 

8 

16 

wh 

2 . Chandnian 


8 

3. HflDltA 


14 

4. Labch 


10 

ou 

40 

40 

6 . Lanotat . 


9 

6 . SopCb 


16 

Jp v 

Total 



65 


A dok, or to Gratpathra, another dole about half a 
mile further on. Cross the Tutmari Gali. 

A village on left bank of Marwar river. 


A pony can be taken by this route and ridden at 
intervals. The path is said to be smooth and level, 
but obstructed in places b.y fallen trees. It is closed 
during four months iu winter. Supplies and coolies 
are obtainable at all except the third stage. 

From Makara, a village in the Karnao valley, situated about two kos south of Sudiptira, the 
first stage on the above route, there is a path loading to the village of Beliasa, situated in a 
district of the same name on the right bank of the Jhelum—(1) Makam to Reyshi, a village 
on the south side of the pass, 10 kos. Path lies by the village of Untrian, crossing the Dowkand 
or Reyshi Gali. (2) Beliasa, 10 kos , passing the village of Bandi. This iB described as being a 
rough road, both ascent and descent very steep. 

From Chandnian, the second stage on the above route, there are paths to Gingl, a village on 
the right bunk of the Jhelum— (1) Chandnian to Karamoru, a dok in the valley at the source 
of the Kattai stream. (2) Gorithal, a dok just above the village of Patribal. (3) Gingl. This 
iB merely a footpath, and is described as being very rough. There is another footpath by way 
of the Kazi Nag—(1) Chandnian to Kazi Na %dok- (2) Mulla-angan dok ; (3) Latchipdra, a 
village about 2 above Gingl. From Mulla-angan there is also a footpath to Limbar, a 
village about 3 kos above Nangam, on the right bank of the-Jhelum; it is two stages, stop¬ 
ping at the Banni dok midway.—[.From native information .3 

There is also an excellent road from Sopur to Gulniarg which lies on the slopes of the 
mountains about 17 miloe to tho south-west. It is considered two stages. See Route No. 67» 
[ Montgomerie — Bates, j 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LAdXk. 


ROUTE No. 5 (a). 

Ali Malik Makhi (Deosai) to Khieim Village (Astor). 
Authority. —Ahmed Ali Khan (1889). 


Distance; in milbh. 


Stage or halting-place. 


I Interme¬ 
diate. 


Junction Routes { 
Nos. 5 (a) & 9 (a). 


11 2 


Description, &c. 


Route from Ali Malik Marhi to junction of route 
j No. 9 (a), with this Route a distance of 11 miles and 
2 furlongs, is described in Route No. 9 (a), and 
} from this junction this Route begins. At the junc¬ 
tion there is ample open ground for encamping on, but in winter it is covered with 5 or 6 feet 
of snow. No wood or grass to he had. From here the road takes an easterly direction over very 
flat open country, passing a small lake on the north at 2 miles 6 furlongs. At 3 miles 4 furlong 
asceuds a very low and easy kotal which overlooks another, hut larger, lake Called Charcbori Sui, 
area miles and very deep. To the left, and running close to the north edge, it passes over easy 
ground till it gets to another low watershed, called Oharehori, at 4 miles 24 furlongs. From hero 
there is an easy descent for several miles along the right bank of the st.r<;am, until it moets with 
a small saddle at 11 miles 2 furlongs, descending Which it joins tho road from Kashmir vid Astor 
to Gilgit, at 12 miles 2 furlongs. The stream along tho right hank of which this road runs joins 
the Burzil river about 3 furlongs south-east of junction of roads j and the halting-place and 
ddk choki, called Chilan Knthi, along the main road, is 3 mile 3 furlongs to the south. Tho road 
now gradually descends, with no obstacles of any kind, and arrives at D&s village. 




13 0 ) 27 2 


Haiti ng-placo consisting of ten houses, thirty in¬ 
habitants, ninety cattle, a limited quantity of wood 
and grass, and nothing else. 2 furlongs to the east 
of Ibis the road crosses a bridge 25 foot loug and 5 
broad. Depth of water here 3 feet. From here for one mile goes through cultivation, on the 
right bank of the Burzil river, enters waste land for another mile, passes a small patch of culti¬ 
vation, and arrives at Kukan. Passing to the west of this village it goes on over easy ground, 
enters cultivation at 3 miles 2 furlongs from l)ns and the village of Khirim (.halting-place) 
2 furlongs further on or 4 miles 1 furlong from D6s. 


4 1 


31 3 


There is a wooden bridge here over the Khirim mla , 
a small stream that comes down from the hill side on 
the north-east and joins the Burzil river 2i furlongs 
south of Khirim. This bridge is 15 feet long und 4£ 
broad. 


ROUTE No. 6. 

Astor to Bunar (Ciiilas). 


Authority —Biddulpii ( from native information ). 



Distance 

IN MILKS. 

Description, &c. 

Stage or lialting-plaoc. j 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

1. CnuRiT 

2. Kino Mataro Ma- 

9 


A village in the T&tdiing glen of Astor. 

ROOIRI 

12 

21 

Camping ground. 

8. KiNAOCC.lt 

6 

27 

Ditto. 

4. Zamaladazi 

12 

39 

Camping ground Cross Mazenu pass, impassabie 
for horses; closed altogether for nearly half the 

5. Bunar 

10 

49 

Village of 70 houses ; small fort. 


B 2 
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ROUTES IN KABUMfR AND LAdXk. 

Route No. 6 —concluded. 

The names given between Churit and Bunar cannot be traced on the map, but it is evident 
that this route is that commonly known as the Mazenu pass. This pass is 17,000 feet above 
the sea, and consequently is only open for a few months. Prom Bupal, 6 miles beyond Churit. 
the road lies for about 14 miles over, or alongside, a glacier at the southern foot of NangaParbat. 
It then crosses the Mazenu pass. 

[ Barrow.] 


ROUTE No. 7. 

Astor to Ron - d(j.* 
Authority —Biddulph. 


Stage or balting*place. 

Distance in milxb. 

' 

Description, &v. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

1. UlTMKEE . 

2. Camp, foot of 

8 

8 

A very small village. Road up Parishing valley, 
which stream has to bo crossed twice. It is bridged. 

Hahki pass 

9 

17 

At 2 inile9 pass road leading by r f rongo pass. Gra¬ 
dual ascent the whole way. 

3. PoPOTUUNQ 

12 

20 

Leave Parishing valley nnd cross Hnrpo pass 
(16,785 It.). A mile of glacier has to be crossed. 
Unladen ponies can travel in smmnur. Camping 
ground. 

Extensive village. Road good down Hnrpo valley. 

4. Biiamii.k . 

Si 

371 

6. Mendi 

10 

471 

IpcH 

The chief place in Hondu district. Much cultiva¬ 
tion. A steep descent to Indus river. 


* Tide routo ia shown on Indian Mias Sheet 27A, (S.E.) 


[Barrow.] 


ROUTE No. 8. 

Astor to SkardIj. 



Distance 

IN MILES. 



Binge or halting-place. 

Inter- | 
mediate. 

Total. 

Description, Ac. 



There are two routes, that by Alumpi La (or pass) and that by the Bin ok La. The first goes 
lip the right hank of the right blanch of the Astor river as far as Gadlmi and then crosses the 
watershed into the Sliigatang valley, down which the road goes to the Indus, The distance i» 
89 miles, vide Route No. 61- 

The Banok route goes up the Parishing ravine and then crosses the watershed into the 
Shigatang valley. The distance is about 73 miles, vide Route No. 60, Both routes are very 
difficult. 
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ROUTE No. 9. 

Bandip<5ra (KashmIr) to Giloit (vid Kauri Vass). 
Authority . —Barrow. 








ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LAdXk. 


Route No. continued. 

4. GdfiAis (8,160 ft.) 9} 35 i Cross the Kisban Ganga immediately on caving 

camp by a single span bridge, about 6 feet wide j 
animals must be led over Bingly, as it sways a good 
deal- The river bed is here about 70 yards brand. 
At 2 miles pass hamlet of Nelgaon (four houses)- At 8} miles cross to the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga by a single span bridge, 40 yards long and 10 foot broad. Hero again animals must be led 
over singly. At 5} miles the road ascends by a steep path to the top of a spur, whence it descends 
to the Gurais valley, which is aboi fc 5 miles long and 1 broad. The valley is well cultivated and 
affords splendid pasturage. It contains, bosides the Gurais fort, four or five small villages of log 
huts. At 7£ miles Walpur (twenty-fivo houses). At 8 miles KhandiAl (thirty houses) about 
i mile to the right of the road is pnssed. At 8i miles closo to a zidrat s a rapid torrent, 2} feet 
deep, is crossed ; though fordable, a bridge is very desirable. At 8| miles village Dan war twenty- 
eight houses). At 9i miles the road passes between the half ruined fort of Gurais and the river, 
which is here crossed by a single span bridge, 40 yards long, the camping ground being on the 
right bank. This ground is bare, stony, and hot, and tho meadow land west of Walpur is far 
better suited for camping. Forage and firewood plentiful. Supplies procurable. Millet, buck¬ 
wheat, and peas alone are grown. . The valley is bounded on the south by wooded mountains, on 
the north by great steep cliffs of limestone. (For an account of Gurais, vide Route No. 09.) 

5. Bangla (8,660 ft.) 9 44} On leaving camp the road follows the right bank of 

the Kishan Ganga for a mile and a half. At Aohur, 
a Bhot village of eight houses, it turns up the Burzil 
valley, vvhicii is a narrow defile, bounded by mountains 
rising 4,000 feet or 5,000 feet above it. At 3£ miles pass village of Chewal (forty houses). At 4$ 
miles cross Burzil stream by a wooden bridge, 12 yards long and 6 feet broad (animals must bo 
taken over singly). At 64 miles re-crosa to right bank by a similar bridge. At 6£ miles pass 
hamlet of Dudgay, where there is a ddk choki and throe or four houses. At 8 miles pass hamlet 
of Ze£n or Zingai (five houses). At 9 miles reach camping ground at Bangla, or, more properly 
speaking, Hanrai, tho true Bangla being a mile further on. The camping ground is on a grassy 
sloping shoulder or lodge, several hundred feet above the Burzil river. Water from a mountain 
torrent. Forage and firewood plentiful. The road, though a mere path, is fairly good through¬ 
out and presents no difficulties. 

6. Jabju (11,174 ft.) 3} 48 I Tbo road follows the river hank for a mile, being 

usually a hundred feet or so above it. At l mile a 
camping ground (also called Bangla) is reached. 

I The space here is somewhat restricted, and the ground 
a mile back is preferable. The road now turns sharp to tho left (northwards) and ascends the 
hill. At If miles pass Gurikot, a hamlet of eight houses* about half a mile to the left. At 3} 
miles reach Jarju, an undulating grassy plateau, with an excellent and plentiful water-supply. 
This would necessarily be the stage for any large force, as Mehtiir Dobuu, 3 miles further on, is 
not suited for a largo encampment. 

7. Kala Pani . . 13 61 The road still continues to ascend for about 

(10,600 ft.) a mile. It then winds in and out, up and down, 

across the spurs from the Gatami or Gofcamara 
mountain for sovoral miles. At 3 miles pass tho camp¬ 
ing ground of Mehtar Dobun, situated in a sloping bay of tbo mountains. At 6} miles reach the 
crest of tho Kamri pass (13,100 feet). The road so far is by no means difficult when clear of 
snow, but under enow is very difficult indeed. 

8. Shankaeghar . 11 72 Road along the right bank of tho Kala Pani 

(9,600 ft.) (or Kamri Dara), at first easy and level. At 2$ miles 

cross a projecting spur by a very steep and difficult 
zig-zag. 

9. RATTr - 12 84 Road along right side of the valley; fairly easy. 

(8,600 ft.) At 1 mile pass Ispi (eight houses) on plateau opposite. 

At 1} mile Gomai (ten houses). 

From the kotal the descent is very easy for about i of a mile. The path then enters an 

For troops, all thing's considered, it would perhaps be hotter to adopt tho following stages, viz. 

1. Tragbal. 0 

2. Gtirai .. 11 20 

3. Gurais, vie., meadows west of Walpur ! 1 ! . *. ! 13 33 

4- Bangla.11} 44} 

This would reduce the cumber of stages by one without unduly distressing troops or animals. Tho stags 
between Gurai and Kanzalwan Is needlessly short. 
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ROUTES IN KASNMf R AND LAD!]?. 


Route No . 9 —continued, 

excessively sheep ravine, down which it zigzags for about 400 feet (vertioal). At 6$ miles strike 
the left bank of the Kamri Pam, which is here forded. For the next 4 miles the road follows the 
left bank of the river and is f«irly easy. It then re-crosses to the right bank. At 13 miles, cross 
the Kala Pani, an affluent from the east, by a wooden bridge, 20 feet long, 8 feet broad. Here 
there is an excellent grassy camping ground suitable for a large force. Forage abundant. Water 
from river. 

The Ktunri Para throughout is a narrow valley, averaging ± to $ a mile in width, between 
bare, rocky hills, rising about 3,000 feet above it. 

At 3 miles scattered hamlet of Dirla (fourteen houses). The load now becomes rather bad ; 
at 7 miles cross to left bank by the usual single span timber bridge j at 8| mile* pass village of 
Tain on opposite bank. At 9 miles Gurial (five house*), at 10 $ miles enter the open ground in the 
angle between the main valley and the Mir Malik Para. Here there ia ample space for encamp¬ 
ing a large force. Forago plentiful. 

At five miles cross a fine torrent draining from the south-east. At 8 miles cross the Loiahalo 
river, and at 5 miles pass the camping ground at that spot. The river is about 3 feet deep, the 
bridge 4 feet wide and SO feet long. The camping ground is not a good one At 10 miles pass 
tho tine open plateau of (?) Layin-liudar, on the opposite side of the valley. Here there are a few 
houses'and a little cultivation. From here is a route up the fine valley to the south-west, which 
leads to Kanzalwdn by what is known as the Gugai route. At 11 miles reach Shankarghar, a 
miserable hamlet in the centre of a fine open plateau on the right side of the valley. Excellent 
camping ground, water and forage abundant. The valley throughout this march is about half a 
mile broad, and thero are no difficulties except the zig-zag mentioned above. 

10. Gurikdt , . 121 961 Cross the Mir Malik Para (unfordable) by a bridge 45 

(7,800 ft.) feet long and 4 feet broad. Pass village of Kattu fifteen 

houses). At 1± mile Maichoh (twenty-five houses), at 3 
miles Chugfiin (twenty-two houses). This is the usual 
stage instead of Rattu, but it makes the march from Shankargarh very long, and ia besides a very 
small and bud encamping ground. Quarter mile further on past* a bridge across the main river, but 
do not cross by it. At 5} miles cross tho Rupal river by a bridge, 45 feet long and 4 feet broad, river 
unfordable. Grand view of Nanga Parbat up the valley. A mile further on a steep spur is crossed 
by a stony nod difficult zig-zag. At 71 miles pass the junction of the Bolashbar nala } which comes 
down from the south-east. At 81 raileB cross the river by a bridge, 5 feet wide and 60 feet long 
(single span); at 10 miles re-cross to left bank by a bridge 80 feet long. At 111 miles first hamlet 
of Gurikdt, whioh, with its fields and houses, is scattorod over about a mile of ground. Camp on 
the polo ground at the further end of Gurikot, just beyond the old ruined native fort, or k6t. 
Supplies scarce. From here onwards the river is known ns the Astor. 

When the river is low, instead of going along the left bank, after crossing the Rupal river 
cross to the river bank of the Astor by a bridge, re-crossing to left bank at 12 miles. This is a 
much better road, with no bad gradients to speak of. 

11. Abtob (Idgab) . 61 ] 102 A short and fairly easy march, at 1 a mile pass 

(7,800 ft.) „ I Kinedas (twelve houses) on the opposite bank, and at 2{ 

I miles Phinfi (ten houses), also on opposite bank. At 81 

I miles reach the Balan plateau, which extends for over 

a mile, tho road skirting its fields, and houses, of which the total number is about thirty. 
For the next mile or so the road is carried along the slopes skirting the Astor river. At 51 miles 
reach Idgab, where there is a large orchard and the Astor polo ground, which together form an 
excellent camping ground. Astor itself is a mile f either on. 

12. Dashktn , . 121 1141 Starting from Idgab, at 1 mile reach a deep and 

(7,900 ft.) narrow ravine with steep banks, on the opposite side 

of which is the fort and town of Astor or Hasora. 
The fort ib quite untenable against modern fire-arms, 
The garrison live in tho town, just beyond which there is another deep ravine to be crossed, 
Astor being situated on a spur between these two ravines. The road now winds along the steep, 
arid rocky slopes which hem in the Astor river. Between the 2nd and 3rd miles pass the two 
hamlets of Lds (eight or ten houses each) ou the opposite bank. At 41 miles cross the Astor rivet 
by a bridge 4 feofc wide and 80 feet long. At 5 miles re-cross to left bank by a similar but shorter 
bridge. At 91 miles Haroho (twenty-five houses). At 10 miles Liskomb (ten houses) ; close to 
both these villages there are bridges about 20 feet long across side torrents, which, though but 
2 feet or 3 feet deep, would be very difficult for animals to ford. At Dashkin there are twenty-five 
houses, a dvr; and four water-mills. Camping ground in the terraced fields which surround it. 
This march is a very trying one ?<»r man and beast, end in some places it is extremely bad, con¬ 
sidering it is supposed to be a made road. 
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Route No, 9 —continued. 

13. DoiIn . ♦ 8 122^ Nearly 2 miles of steady ascent by a tolerable road, 

(8,500 ft.) then turning a spur enter a pine forest in a bay of the 

hills. Wind through this for about 3 miles, fording 
several shallow streams. Pass the upper hamlet of 
Turbling (six houses), standing on open ground at 54 miles. Descend into a deep ravine with a steep 
and difficult ascent on the far side. At 6$ miles reach the top of along spur, whence there is a 
grand view of the Indus and the Bnowy range north-east of Gilgit, From this point there is a 
steady descent to Doi6n, a village consisting of six houses and two burjs. A garrison of 50 
men is maintained here as a protection against Chilasf raids. Camp in the terraced fields close by. 
Better ground might be founds little higher up the stream. Water good. Forage and firewood 
abundant on the hill-sides a little above J>oi$n, 

14. Daciikat . • 84 181 From Doi£n the road leads up the hill side for 

(4,200 ft.) 2} miles by a narrow, and in some places difficult, path 

to a point just below the summit of the Hatu Pfr 
(10,250 ft.) It then descends the bare rocky 
slopes of that mountain by a very steep and stony path (gradient, generally apenking, 1 in 4) for 
about 5 miles, when the Aator river is reached. This is quite the worst part of the road between 
Kashmir and Gilgit, and is especially trying in summer, as there is no water ™ route. Laden 
animals take about 8 hours to descend, while the ascent is terrible. The Astor river runs in a 
deep trough with terrific force. It is crossed by a single-span wooden brid ;e, about 6 feet 
broad and 120 feet long. There ore also two rope bridges. On the cliffs above on either side are 
towers to protect the passage, which together have a garrison of 25 sepoys under a native officer. 
The place is known as Ram Ghat or Shaitan Nam. There is no room to encamp iere. The road 
now mounts the cliff, which is 200 feet high, and then winds along its face till th< descent to the 
Pachkat na'a (called Misikin in the map) is reached. Camp may be pitched ei her here or in 
the angle between the Astor and Indus rivers. In cither case the camping gro md is hot, dusty, 
and stony ; nothing but water procurable. This, though a short march, is a very trying one. 

There is an alternative route vid DoiAn Pafn, which strikes into the upper road, about 2 miles 
above Ram Ghat. It is very rocky, with considerable ups and downs, but unladen horses can be 
taken by it. 

15. Darot or Sai 9 | 140 I On leaving tho Pachkat nala the road ascends 

(4,250 ft.) a hundsed feet or bo to the plateau above, and for tho 

next 5$ miles is fairly level and good, traversing what 
[ on the PeshAwar frontier would be known as maira, 
a desolate stony plain at the foot of the hills. Tt then crosses the Btinjf nala, a clear, shallow, 
rnpid stream in a deep ravine about 100 yards broad. Ascending the opposite bank, cultivated 
fields and plantations are entered. At 6 miles Btinjf fort. Water and shade abundant, forage and 
firewood obtainable. A mile or so beyond, and 700 foet below, is the ferry across the Indus. 
There two boats are maintained, each capable of carrying four horses or twenty maunds at a 
trip. On the opposite bank, at the junction of the Sai stream, is the Sai fort, which commands the 
ferry, but is a place of no strength. 14 mile up the left bank of the Sai nala is Darot, a hamlet, 
with an abundant supply of good running water, and round which there is ample space to 
encamp. If preferred, camp might be formed either at Bunji or at the mouth of the Sai nala 
dose to the fort. 

16. PiRf (4,330 ft.) . 10 150 Through abandoned fields for abont a mile, crossing 

two fine watercourses, then across the 8ai nala by a 
bridge 3 feet broad and 36 feet long, water 3 feet 
deep. The road now turns up the left bank of the 
Damot nala. At 14 miles Damot (fourteen houses), with orchards and cultivation about it. It 
then bends north-weflt, returning to the Sai nala, the right bank of which it follows till Ch&karkdt 
(twenty houses) is reached at 5 miles (elevation 5,050) Here cross to the left bank by a bridge 30 
feet long and feet wide. The river is only 2 feet or 3 feet deep, but is rapid and for the most 
part difficult to ford. At Chakarkdt there is a very nice little encumping-ground. After cross¬ 
ing the river the road turns south-east and ascends the watershed between the Gilgit and Sai 
valleys. Ascent easy for several hundred feet, then a mile of fairly level ground, then another 
alight ascent to the crest of the watershed (5,700 feet). From this point there is a sharp and 
very rocky difficult descent of a thousand feet to the atony plain below. Two miles from the 
foot reach Pari, a rocky arid spot close to the river, from which very muddy drinking water is 
obtained. There is a ddk choki at Parf, but no other bouses. Road generally good, except th® 
descent mentioned. 
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Route No. 9 —concluded. 

37. MikawIr . . 14 164 Hoad good over maira for 4i miles. The hill* then 

(5,050 ft.) I impinge on the river and the road become* very bad* 

| indeed, being carried along the steep slopes of the 

i hills a hundred feet or so above the river. Frequent 

ascents and descents. At 7 miles pas* Chamogah (ten houses) on opposite bank. At 10$ miles 
there is a bad descent to the river bed, which i9 followed for $ a mile ; then commences a rocky 
ascent, which ultimately becomes frightfully steep, narrow, and tortuous, only just practicable for 
laden animals. At 12 miles reach the summit. The Gilgit valley now lies spread before oDe, and 
the road descends gradually into it, crossing several ravines. At 18$ miles cross the Minawar 
a stream of excellent water flowing in a deep ravine, and at 14 mile* camp in a plantation. 
Good wnter from irrigation channels. Ample space around for a large camp. The village of 
Minawir lies nearly a mile to the Bouth-east (twenty-five houses), 

IS. Gilgit (4,S90 ft.) 8 172 Hoad across the plain, 8 feet wide and good 

throughout. At 2$ mile* pas* village of Sakwar. 
The uext 3 or 4 miles are over a bare stony waste. 
At 6 miles enter cultivation, passing the village of 
Jutial, which lies half hiddeD by fruit-tree*. At 8 miles pass the fort of Gilgit, which is garri¬ 
soned by about 1,<X)0 of the roaliaraji’s troop*. There is a good camping-ground in a grove a few 
hundrea yards further on. Abundant water and shade. Supplies procurable. 

JVi ole on road from Srinagar to Git git. 

The road over the Kamri pass is in summer an easy one, but when coveted with snow it ia 
more or loss impassable for troops. The road between the Kamri pass and Astor has been 
constructed without the slightest attention to gradient. It is often nothing better than what in 
India would be called a paq-dandi. Water throughout is plentiful. Forage and firewood are 
obtainable in large quantities, but. other supplies are scarce, as the villages in the valley arc few, 
small, and poor. 

Beyond Astor to Gilgit the road may be characterised generally as a footpath indifferently 
made, but fit for pack-mule* and ponies, if led separately and not chained together. There is, 
however, one portion of the ro;»d. that down the Hatu Fir, which presents difficulties of the worst 
description. So bad indeed is it that T cannot conceive any portion of it being forced by an 
enemy from the north, if resolutely defended by a small force. 

The Astor river is, if the bridge at Ram Ghat be destroyed, in itself a very formidable obstacle. 
It is a raging torrent, about 40 yards broad and 6 or 7 feet deep, which can only be crossed 
by a bridge, v hile there are no large trees or other material suitable for bridging to be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. A bout or raft could not live in such a torrent. 

The Indus also presents a very formidable obstacle to an enemy. There or© only two small 
boat* obtainable along thi* portion of the river, and raft* could only be constructed with great 
difficulty and delay. The strength of the current would also render them very unmanageable. 
The carrying capacity of the boats employed is twenty mauuds or four horses * 

If it wore not lor the political aspects of the question, and the loss of prestige involved, one 
Could hardly, in my opinion, find a bettor place to dispute the advance of an enemy than the 
country between the Indus ferry at Bunjf and the top of the Hatu Pir. Thi* tract present* three 
distinct line* of defence of enormous natural strength, viz-, — 

The line of the Indus. 

The line of the Astor river. 

The Hatu l*ir (10,250 feet). 

Beyond the Indus the road is fairly good except between Pari and Minawiir, where there is 
an extremely bad bit, which W'ould require the service of sappers if it were intended to paw a 
large body of troops and animals over it. 

* At the ei>4 of 19*6 a new and larger boat was being bnilt. 
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BOUTBS IS KABHHfB AHD LAdIk. 


ROUTE No. 9 (a). 

BtfnzIL KoTHf to SkardC. 
Authority.— 'Ahmad Ali Khan (1889). 


DibtaWOI IV MILS*. 

Name* of sta*c«. ————— Detail. 

Interme- 

dU>8. Tot *'- 

BfoaiL KoTHZ • ... ... Thin is a dtik choki, but no village site. Water, 

wood, and grass aro plentiful, but no other supplies. 
There is encamping room for alx>ut 6,000 men. From 
this stage a road branches off to Astor, which is 63 
miles distant, Bdrzil Pass being 5} miles from Burzil Kothi, the height of the pass being 13,600 feet 
above sea level. Three miles from Burzil Kothi the Hauub4s Pass is crossed, the road passing over 
•now i road and pass practicable for laden horses. 4i miles from Bdrzil Kothi the road 
enters a plain. 6 miles from Biirtil Kothi it crosses a stream 60 feet wide and 2 feet deep ; the 
current is verjr strong, bat the stream fordable. From this ford a road brant hos off to OrAs The 
ascent from here is steep, and, owing to snovr, progress is difficult. 7} miles from Burzil 
Kothi the road crosses the Saraaugar Pass, 14,062 feet above sea level, the ascent being steep and 
difficult. One furlong below the past a take is met with, 600 yards east and west, and 900 yards 
north And sooth. From hero the road becomes easy. 81 miles from Burzil it passes along 
the banks of the Sartangar Lake, 800 yards long and 600 yards wide. The pass derives its name 
from this lake. 

From November till March these lakes are frozen. From hero the road is easy. Both passes 
here described are practicable for mountain guns and lightly laden mules. 

9. SinoALxact (Dio- 14 2 ... This encampment lies on the left bank of the Deossi 

bai Plain). river. Water plentiful, but neiiher wood, grass, or 

supplies to be had, latter being brought from Gures. 
The encampment is otherwise ftt for a large body of 
men, height above sea level, 7.800 feot. For 3 miles ahead the road it open and ©a«y, but 6l miles 
from the encampment crosses the Kinenoi stream, 20 yards broad and 3 fret deep, the current 
being very rapid and the ford difficult ; 200 yards from here the road is bad and steep. 8 miles 
from Singalmati the gradient is small. 10 miles from tho river the rood crosses the Barowoi, or 
Barail river, 2fi0 feet broad, 4 feot deep, current strong, rocky bed, banks 2 feet. On l>otb 
banks of the stream short gras* is obtainable, but no Are.wood. The road next crosses the L&tna- 
Iuug river, 120 feet broad and 3 feet deep; low banks, current rapid. 13} miles from Singsl- 
mati the road crosses the PhUlung river, 120 foot broad, 4 feet deep, banks 2 feet, current rapid ; 
16 milos 6 furlongs AHinatfk Marbi is reached. 

9. Alim lilt Mabhi . 16 6 80 0 No wood bore ; grazing ground poor ; supplies have 

to be brought From Gurls ; water plentiful. 1 mile 
and 2 furlongs from the encampment the road passes 
over rough undulations and then becomes easy along 
the banks of the Burjf river. 6 miles from the encampment Usut Marbi, a well-known place, is 
reached. 7 miles from tho halting place the road ascends 400 feet; the ascent is steep and difficult. 
9 miles and 2 furlongs from the encampment tho Burjf La is crossed ; ascent steep and difficult 
for lsdeo animals. From 16 to 20 feet of snow lay on the pass, the height being 14,600 teet above 
sea level. 6 furlongs of the asceut is over a glacier, which is steep and dangerous. 

4. Habdah Bal OB 10 4 40 4 [ Water plentiful ; little ft re* wood ; no grass or sup* 

KhAsamarfu. I plies. Thu apace for Camping is not good, tho ground 

I being strewn with rocks. The encampment is about 
| 4,000 foot below tbo pass above doscribed. 

6. Pinboi . . 6 2 46 6 The road to this place is steep and difficult for 

laden animals. Wood and wntor plentiful j grass 
scarce ; no cultivation or supplies. A spring of water 
here. The road runs alongside the stream, but is diffi¬ 
cult and tedious, owing to tbo many crossings of the stream, which is here called Karpat. Its 
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Route No. 9(a) —concluded. 

current !s rapid and fording difficult. 4 mile* and 6 furlongs from Pinroi the road enters the Khar* 
pat plain and cultivation commences. This plain is covered with fruit trees; the road from here is 
a made one and runs through the nvenue of fruit trees. 74 miles from Pinroi the road meets 
the Satpura river, 440 yards broad, 8 feet deep, current rapid, low banks of 2 feet, ford diffi¬ 
cult, 8f miles from Pinroi the road reaches Skardd. 

6. Skardu * . 8 4 64 2 This is a well-known place belonging to the Kash¬ 

mir rdja. It contains a fort which is garrisoned by 
two regiments. The fort contains two guns. Skardd 
district contains 7,0(0 houses and a population of 
about 30,000. Supplies of all descriptions can be had, and the place is famous for its fruit and 
tobacco. Height determined by boiling point thermometer and clinometer, 6,228 feet above sea 
level. 


ROUTE No. 10. 

Dalhousie to Lin (by Chamba, Kilar, Ghl/bgarh, Ating, Padam, 
Zangla, Lamay<3r<5). 


Stage or halting-place. 

DiBTJlITO* IN MI LIS. 

‘aKT T °“ 1 ' 

Description, Ac, 

X. Bate! 

6 


A few houses: supplies must be collected; water 
procurable [ a steep descent on leaving Dalhousie. 

A large place; supplies and water plentiful; road 

(4,600 ft.) 

(»•) 

2. ClIAMBA 

14 

6 

(3,033 ft.) 

(p. o ) 


19 

very steep for 6 miles on ascent to, and descent from, 
the spur running out from Kala Tope, but fit for 
horses and laden mules. 


Cross Ravf by wooden bridge at end of march and ascend to Chamba. 

8. Baud . . . 164 Small bungalow. Leaving Chamba in a northerly 

- 344 direction, descend by a steep zig-zag to Sao stream* 

cross, it by a wooden bridge, practicable for animals. 
Thence down valley of Ravi to Saroli, 2 miles, up a 
short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, along which the road lies for half a 
mile and then ascends the hill (300 ft.) at head of valley, and passes a small village of three or four 
houses at 3 4 miles. Thence the road follows the windings of the hills at a fairly uniform elevation, 
with one exception, 14 mile from Musroond, whore it makes a good dip and rise. Thence a 
slight fall to Musroond. Then very bad road down steep descent for about 1J mile to a stream 
fordable at most times, but bridged; whence a steep ascent for 1,200 yards; then undulating. 
Road all the way good and practicable for laden animals. Water plentiful at intervals in small 
streams and springs. 

4. Kulel . , 44 A few scattered houses and three water mills. 

- 39 Camping ground very limited. River here barely 

fordable, but bridged. 

Road ascends and rounds a spur, and continues 
undulating along the river at a general elevation above it of 1,600 to 2,000 feet, when turning 
sharp up valley to the right, follows it for a mile, and then rapidly descends to stream, where is 
the camping gr •■nd and village of Kulel. Hoad fair all the way, and practicable for mules. 

6. Tisa . . . 12 Road rejoins the main valley, along which it runs 

-- 61 for 6 miles at a general elevation of 4,160 to 4,360 ft. 

It is built up along the perpendicular face of a hill 
and is broken in places ; at 6 miles it follows a valley, 
to the right leading to the Drali and Char a pasne*, and along a very rough, almost perpendicular, 
path crosses at 74 miles the stream by a wooden bridge below the Tikri; thence it ascends by a 
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len difficult path and joins the main valley, up which it runs by easy undulations to near Chil, 
where it make* one deep dip. At 9| mile* the road turns to the right up a large valley, and pass* 
ing through tree jungle deaeeuda to stream at bottom, which here rune through a deep narrow 
gorge, over which there is a wooden bridge After a rough, steep ascent, Tisa is reached, a 
village of some size (thirty houses and a large kotki, and a bungalow belonging to the Forest De¬ 
partment). There is abundance of cultivation, and supplies are plentiful. Hoad from Kulel in 
its present state iiupassable for laden mules. 

Tisa From Tisa thero is a route direct to Kilar tid Alwas and the 

to Sachi pass {vide margin) over Sac hi pass (15,5< 0). Short of Kilar 

1. At was . miles 12 2 miles cross Cheuib by rope bridge, over which cattle tuny bo 

2, Kilar « „ 21 taken. From Alwaa to hilar only good for coolies, but ponies 

— can croes the pass; there is shelter at Salrundee, at Dun&ee, 
36 and Pargraon on either sido and »»t top of pass. Supplies 

— and coolies procurable. 

Or 87 miles from (Superintendent of Chamha.) 

Dalhousie. (See Appendix, page 35.J 

6. IIai lb 134 * I Road good up main valley to 14 mile, when it 

! 64| I leaves road to Alwaa (above described), and turns 

I up valley to right. Passes IIwas (eight houses) and 
I ' (iudais at 24 miles, Ougusr ((>,000 feet) nt 24 wiles, 

Bunoga (6,350 feet) at 34 miles. Turns to right, descending gradually through tree jungle, and 
passe* three small villages at 64 miles, and at 74 miles crosses by » bridge (5,000 feet) the stream 
at foot of vnlley. Steep ascent and narrow path. At 9 miles pass road to Salone, then a had ascent 
forj rnile to crest of hill (7,250 feet) and pass Debt Koti at 10 miles (fifteen houses, fifty men, 
a temple, four other villages near it). The valley divides f mile further on, half right and left 

Road follows the left valley, passes Tapa at 13 miles, ami reaches Haile ut 134 miles (six houses, 

cultivation fair, supplies scarce), hills steep on all sides, the last village this side of Chuini pass. 

7. Ranlas 44 | A small, level spot. Road bad and impracticable for 

(10,150 ft.) —- 60 laden animals ; water and trees plentiful along 

I road. No houses or supplies. It lies on west side of 

I a long narrow valley leading very straight up to 

Chaiui pass, with hills 13,000 to 14,000 feet on either side. 

I A steady ascent for 44 miles (last mile very stiff) to 
top of pass (14,730 feet) • steep descent for 200 
yards, then along snow to 74 miles, and moderately 
level to 12 miles, where it joins vulley of Chandra 
.. en bridge and continue down limit) path of Pang, 

▼alley to Sauch (fifteen houses, twenty men, cultivation, supplies procurable, water abundant 
plenty of space for encamping). 

From Sauch jiaths lead as follows :— 

Saichu, 744 mites .—Road ascends, by a fair hill path, valley in cast-south-cast, direction to If 
mile, then descends slightly, passes Kutill at 3 miles (8.900 feet ; eight houses, sixteco men). 
At 34 miles a rapid descent to noarly level of a stream, which is reached at 44 miles (8,200 feet), 
where there is a jhttla bridge. At 7 miles cross vall»*y of Hil'»r, a stiff pull to 7j miles (8,750), 
and tolerably level; pass Hut at 8 miles (two houses) and Mohane (one house) at 10 miles. At 10} 
crosses nala of Sahali (four houses and fifteen men), opposite which on either side of valley is 
Bajos (one house, five men). At 14 miles valley divides, one branch from the south, the Chusag, 
with Hadoon (two houses and ten men) at its entrsnre, the other the Saichu, from tbo east, up 
which path continues. At 144 miles Saichu is reached (five houses, eight men, and a kothi, 
9,000 feet). 

Saichu to Tuan, 6 miles .—Cross stream by bridge to right bank, and gradual ascent to 
Chilaseri (two bouses and twelve men) at 4 mile. At 24 mile* cross a stream and steep ascent for 
4 mile (10,200), pass a village at 24 miles, (one house and four men), and gradually descend to 
Hulu at 84 miles, reach level of stream at 4 miles and enter pine forest, cross a bridge at 44 
miles and slight ascent to Tuan. 5 miles, (two houses, six men, elevation 10,250 feet). Water 
at intervals along route; supplies scarce. 

From Saichu to Ckasng, 3 miles .—The route is as follows :—Ascend a hill by a steep path 
and join Chasag valley at 4 miles, hence by a slightly ascending well-wooded path to Cliasag, 8 
miles (three houses and twelve men, elevation 10,760 feet) ; it is surrounded by plonty of land fit 
for cultivation, but which is not cultivated for want of water. 
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t. Kii.ab • 

11 

94 

10. Dabwas . . 

7 

101 

11, Asbdabi . 

10 

111 

12. SOLB 

11 

122 

13. Oui.iBQARR 

6 

128 

14. KtTNnnEL ob 


1 

Mhow . . . j 

(7,600 ft.) 

11 

1 

j 139 


Boad difficult and impracticable for horses. At 
3 miles pass Phinra. 


Sea Ron fa A T o. 59 


Cross wooden bridge over Bhutoa river. Pass Mati 
at i mile. Road good and slightly ascending along 
right bank of fchutna in north-east direction. Puss 
Jyundi (eight houses, forty inhabitants), and at 2$ 
miles opposite fair-steed village of Dundu, which has abundant cultivation. At 4 miles Drown 
(three houses, live meu). At 4$ miles opposite three hamlets on opposite bank. At 6 miles 
wooden bridge to Ghur. At 5J miles Mas'lni (eight houses, fifty inhabitants). At 7 miles Drow 
on opposite bank. At s> miles both sides of valley precipitous. At 11 miles bridge to Kundhel (one 
house and one niau) and arrive at camping ground, a email cultivated plateau, 60 by 20 yards, ± of 
mile short of Mbow ^sixteen houses and thirty men). 

15. Machail , li Cross river by bridge and ascend left bank of valley, 

(0,700 ft.) - . — ,150 crossing to right bank by badge at 2i miles. At 

Si vnilfa pass Ckishoti (eight bouses and thirty men) 
and old Amur at 71, with much cultivation, and now 
Amur at 7J miles (five houses, twenty men), at 9J miles road level and country open, ako junction 
of n stream with Blnitna (which stream is crossed at 101 miles by a bridge), and arrive at large 
triangular Plateau, well cultivated, thickly wooded, on which Machail (seven houses, fifteen men) 
stands; road from Guliibgarh, easy and quite practicable for hill animals laden. Water plentiful 
nud good ; supplies also. Sunjam, half a inarch beyond Machail, is the highest inhabited spot 
(11,000 foot) ; grain sown ; beyond it bare mountains of glaciers and snow. 

16. Biuwa 8 . | 81 Road in an easterly direction by a fairly level path. 

(11,670 ft.)-1684 At li mile pass Joseni (six houses) on opposite bank. 

At 21 miles plateau ceases, and road follows along hill- 
I side up right bank of stream. At 3 miles junction of 

Danglong and Bhutna streams and Danga (two houses). Road winds to left along Bhutna stream. 
At 31 miles pass small bridge to right bank of Pan long stream, being the road by the 
Sursunk and Shinkil passes into Pangf. Road fair, undulating, and gradually ascending along 
grassy, treeless slopes. At 41 miles Jasheri (one house.) At 61 miles Sunjam (one house, six 
inhabitants). Path then stony to 61 miles, when it crosses a perfectly level maidan of grass, 
sand, and stones, half mile wide, across which river flows with a muoh widened bed, then across 
a low rocky spur, and reaches another maidan at 74 miles. Road practicable for all animals. 
Wood and water plentiful along whole route, and camping ground for a small army. Supplies 
none. 


17. BAQJAiff 


0 


1644 


Road level for 1,000 yards in an east-south-east di¬ 
rection, then slight rise over stony ground, at 14 mile 
valley closes in, and real ascent commences up 

B slope on left of nala, which is here blocked 
j to north-east towards pass. At 24 miles enter 
valley leading to pass north-east. From 2# to 2| miles, where the last trees are, a rocky ascent. 
Road good and gradually ascending from 14,100 to 14,600 feet, between 84 and 44 miles. At 54 
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miles pass at the foot of a large glacier across valley, with a level snowy maiden, S00 feet below 
it. At 6 miles cross snowy maidan, Jesb, at the entranoe to which is the usual resting-plaoe, 
Bagjunf. Road good the whole way ; not a single descent; quite practicable for laden mules j 
water plentiful; wood and supplies none. 

18. Gowba . . 10$ At 1$ mile the valley ends, and road is up a steep 

- 175 snowy ascent to top of Umasi La (17,870), (called 

Bardhar by the Dogras), whioh is reached at 4$ 
miles. Road lies in a north-north-east direction 
along left hank of nala, a short steep descent at first, then alternately a level plateau and moderate 
slopes, over snow, down valley. At 7 miles snow ceases, and Rutarut, the last resting-place on 
ZanskAr side, is reached. At 8 miles descend by stony slope for 200 feet to bed of valley; at 8$ 
miles at Navil a resting-place under a stone. Path then fair and level sorosB a stony maidan. 
At 9 miles cross stream. Road then very bad over boulders and indistinct. At 9$ miles road 
meets stream, and is very level, and at 10$ miles reaches Gowra, a level, Bwampy, camping ground, 
near which several spacious recesses under rooks used by shepherds i water plentiful s wood soarce i 
supplies none. Not more than two dozen tents could be pitched on dry ground. Road very fair 
the whole way except descent at 9 miles, which is impracticable for any laden animal, and for 
anything except goats and sheep. PaBs generally open from the middle of May to the middle 
of August. 

19. AtiNg . . 8 Path winds along right edge of stream. From 1$ 

(12,020 ft.) ■ ■—— 183 to 2 miles cross rocky spur, then a level bit of grass, 

and then again stony. At 5 miles renoli a spot 
Called Zumkul PahAr, a small encamping ground 
under rocks, with water near. On opposite side is a small isolated batti (inhabited by lamas) 
called Zunkdl. At 6} miles enters on a large triangular maidan opening right and left to 
main valley of river Doda, and slightly descending the road inclining across it to the cast j 
reaches Ating at 8 miles. 

Ating (six houses and thirty inhabitants) stands in the middle of tho valley of the Doda (whioh 
is here 1$ mile broad), $ of a mile from tho stroam. Tlie hills on both sides of the valley are 
of moderato slopo and thinly olothed with grass, the summits only being capped with snow. 
Water along the whole route, which is passable for laden hill animals, except where mentioned. 
Supplies at Ating ; also plenty of camping ground and water. 

From Ating the road to Kashmir aid Sdru lies up tho river on loft bank, hut it is necessary 
to descend to Tungrin and oross tho jhttla there, whenoe it is six marohes to Suru. 

Note on Zanshdr, 

The general appearance of ZanakAr la, owing to the absence of treea and the paucity of grass or cultivation on 
its hills, decidedly bleak and dreary. Cultivation only appears la patches near villages. The houses are built of 
earth, bricks, and atoneB, and are of two low stories. Tho people are Hindus. The soil te sandy and very stony, with 

t atehee of loam. The river in unfordabic, except in places in September and October, and there are only two 
ridges, at Tungrin and Gbazar, throughout ZanakAr, ita bed varying from 40 to 80 yards wide. The climate is very 
dry, and the sun strikes with unmitigated heat. Rain rarely falls, and then only vory slightly. Drew sava 
the climate is severe, winter lasts seven months, much snow falls, villages poor, trees rare, population small, 
say 43 villages, of five hundred houses and 2,500 souls. 

20. Padam • . 14 Road lies south-east down valley and 1b generally 

(11,370 ft.)-197 level. At | mile, pass DukuDg (four houses and 

fifteen inhabitants), and at 3 miles, on opposite bank, 
Randakshd. At 8$ miles, Sbakar (three houses and 
ten inhabitants), river Ded here is 1 mile broad and stony. At 8J miles Shilatse (one house), a 
lama haiti. At 4i mile* Murkim (three houses). At 6 miles river bed 40 yards broad. At 6i miles 
Ttingrip (ten houses and forty inhabitants), where jhula bridge, and Tankun (seven houses) 
$ mile off, Afc 7 miles Su (six bouses). At 8 miles Seni (fifteen houses and one hundred in¬ 
habitants), with a temple, surrounded by Btone walls, 80 yards square. From Sent valley stony$ 
afc 8i miles crosses Haftal nala by wooden and stone bridge, and thence oyer low stony spur, 
and, descending gradually, enters a grassy maidan at 9J miles, across which to south-east is 
path to Padam (which is reached after a tedious level of 4 miles), and to east to Okti, after 2f 
miles, a fort (a square stone building of 20 yards, side and corner towers 80 feet high—sur¬ 
rounded by a 6-feet high wall and dry moat, the whole in bad repair); it stands on low ground 
i of a mile from the Smdu, and 1} from the Doda. There are eight houses scattered about it. 
From it to the north across the Doda is Kurehdh (one hundred and forty houses and two 
hundred inhabitants), with a lama basti, with one hundred lamas, on hill just above it. To 
the north-west also across the river are five villages, the only road to these is viS Tungrin. 
On tho near side to north and north-west are four villages. Padam stands at the elbow 
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of the bend of the valley at the mouth of the Nunuk valley from sooth-south-east leading by 
Poat La to Kilar, and by Mun La to Durwae into Pangi, both open from beginning of June to 
end of July, and the Sinkun pass to Lahoul, open from the middle of April to end of October. 
Padam has forty houses and one hundred inhabitant*. A jhula crosses to east bank of Sindu, and 
thence rond to Laddk down the Sindu. From Padam tet Soute No. S3 to SMnkal Pan, Spiti , 
Simla . 

21. Thondhe ♦ 8 At 2 miles pass opposite Okti. At 34 miles opposite 

■ 205 KursMh (north-north-west). At junction of 

Doda and Sindu streams 4 a mile distant. At 7 
mileB enter on level patch of cultivation, about 1 
mile long and 4 a mile broad, running down the river, scattered around which are the detached 
houses forming village, at 7| miles, of Thondhe (twelve houses and fifty inhabitants, and lama 
house, twenty lamas) j on hill-side to east i a mile distant is the entrance to Tara nala, up 
which is bad road of five days to Kunnak. Plantation of poplars for encamping in, and water. 
22. Zangla . 110 I Pass Chazarat 64 miles (two hamlets, slight oultiva- 

—•——I 216 tion). At 9 rail, s village and nala of Pfehu on opposite 

(IS,050 ft.) bank. At 9i miles meets the bed of the stream 

I from Zangla Sumdo. At 10 miles the entrance to 

the Zangla Sumdo nala. At 11 miles reach Zangla. Water and supplies good and plentiful; 
wood scanty. Camping ground large, with cultivation. Another route to L6b branches off to 
the east up tho Zangla Sumdo stream and across the Charehar La, Biberang La, and Kuuda 
La ; it is very difficult, and only open in May and October. Kharnak is reached in 44 days. 

3 . Tsendi . 64 At 4 miles pass some shepherds’summer huts, the 

— - 224 last human habitations for many miles down river. 

(15,000 ft.) Close to this is theentrnnee to the 8h<S nala (north), 

up which in summer the road to Lamayfird (fit for 
laden hill animals, but very trying in places, the slopes consisting of loose, small shale), the river 
road beipg practicable only during four mid-winter moutliB od aooount of water; and on 
opposite bank of river the valley and village of Pidmo, Towards the 8h6 nala the path lies up 
steep, stony slope to right of nala mouth, and passes along right bank to 44 miles. At 4J miles 
passes through perpendicular rocks (4,000 to 6,000 feet). At 64 miles ascent more gradual. At 
64 miles valley more open. 

At 64 shrubs cease, and at 64 reach camping ground of Tsendi. A level p$rt of bed of 
nala 20 yards wide with ^steep slopeB on both sides ; water from nala ; wood 4 a mile off j no 
supplies, 

24. Tax Pa Chun . 10 At 1 mile road leaves nala and proceeds over 

— - ' 233 Sbilung Labu Pass (14,850), but is not worthy 

of the name, ns the hill is passable anywhere 
higher up the nala j thence through large wide 
valley, small quantity of water in stream, and some shrubs about. At 84 miles cross a stream 
(the boundary of Lad&k), 2 feet deep, by wading (13,426 feet). At 8| miles enter narrow steep 
valley, Panatse, winding from the north-east, the stream of which joins the other stream. At 9f 
miles path enters a narrow passage, the floor of which is snow ice (13,960 feet), thence through 
gorge, emerging at 10 miles, north-east rugged and narrow, it widens into a nala at 10$ miles, and 
a dear view of the path over the Nira, orNaerung La, is obtained. Beach camping ground of 
Tak Pa Chun at lOJ miles after a trying march, especially the latter jmrt. Water and wood 
plentiful, supplies none. Camping ground (300 by 80 yards) covered with shrubs, and a stream 
flowing through it. 

26. Nisi or Naebung 8 Path lies up stony bed of nala east-north-east, 

(11,850 ft.) —— 241 slopes bare, ana ascends by ravine on right, that on 

the left being shorter but much steeper. At 14 mile 
reaches top of ridge, whence level for 200 yards, and 
thence up smooth slope by good path to 1J mile to top of second ridge and edge of deep basin, 
about 1 mile in diameter. Path descends for about 100 feet, and lies rather to right of oentre of 
basin. At 2 miles the other road joins, and at 2J top of a third ridge is reached, whence path 
ascends slightly to top of pass at 3| miles (16,000 feet). The Niri Pass is 4 of a mile wide at base, 
and nearly level. Descent very gradual down broad valley. At 44 miles road opens into a large 
circular basin (6 miles in diameter), much cut up by ravines, and winding in and out, descend¬ 
ing in a northerly direction reaches Nird or Naerung at 8 miles. It has nine houses and thirty 
inhabitants, is 1 mil© from right bank of Doda (here called the Nir£), is a desolate looking 
place, standing on the top of a fiat spur, with slight cultivation in the vicinity. Water and wood 
procurable aDd supplies in small quantities, with plenty of encamping room. 
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26. YelchAko . 5 Path descends to river Zanksir, north-north-west, 

(12,730 ft.) -- 246 which is reached at 1$ mile, where it is only 15 yards 

broad; it is crossed by & wooden bridge with no hand 
rails. In July it is 50 feet above the water. Its 
banks are very high and steep, and quite impracticable up or down the valley. Path ascends 
Bteeply up right bank of opposite nala. At 2£ miles an immense rock divides the nala , the road 
following the right branch up » zig-zag path; the left branch is an immensely deep gorge. At 
8} miles the summit of the Cbuchu boreela Pass is reached, w’heuce steep descent into a large 
basin, the road following the bend, where the slopes are easy and of grass. At 4| miles crosses 
shallow nala t and winding in and out reaches Yelohung at 6f miles. It stands at foot of valley 
leading to Singe La Puss, closed in on all sides j water and wood scarce ; few supplies, barley and 
buckwheat cultivated; an iron mine in vicinity. 

27. Fatoksib . 13 Road lies up very moderate slope by good smooth 

(18,900 ft.) path to west. At It mile ascends slope to north, 

- 260 whence a very gradual ascent by good paths. At 2 

-miles reach top of ridge, then road level. At 2t miles 
road slightly descends, and at 2t miles crosses two nala * from tbo west (each 60 yards wide). At 
8$ miles crosses a stream. At 3J miles crosses a alight dip; snow commences here, the gorge 
ceases, the nala is broad and shallow, and the pass commences (i of h mile wide). A t 4fc miles deep 
hard snow, and a steady ascent to pass at 4t miles at 16,600 feet, which is i of mile wide on top 
between the hills. Descent steep for k a mile over deep suow, then gradual along a tongue 
between two water-courses to 52 miles, where snow ceases, and path crosses to loft of united 
streams, and enters a well-cultivated valley, in which at 7$ miles is camping ground of Moling, 
on the banks of a stream near small shrubs. At 7k miles path leaves stream and follows slope 
on left bank, and at ft miles crosses a stream, the bed of which is level and 200 yards broad. Road 
lovel to 81 miles, where it dips and crosses a nala. From 9k miles to 10k miles, road rough 
and undulating. At 11 miles road crosses a spur, and then descends along base of rock to level 
plateau (400 by 200 yards). At 12 miles a steep dip across broad bed of nala. thence along easy 
elope. At 121 miles crosses another nala, where there is one houso. At 12j miles, another dip 
and then level, the latter part over cultivated ground, descend and cross the stream by wood and 
stone bridge, and on other side ascend, reaching village of Fatoksir at 13i miles. Water wbola 
way, wood and supplies procurable, plenty of camping room, 17 houses, much cultivation. 

28. HoNtfrAryA or I Road lies north-west. up culivated bed of nala, and 

Ho fata . 10 at 1 mile ascends spur from north-east by easy slope. 

(12,400 ft.) - 270 the top of which u» reached at 1± mile. Thence up 

j to the pass the valley is of fairly uniform width, 
between peaks (1 mile apart) with moderate slopes, the head of the puss itself is blocked up by 
a rugged perpendicular ridge stretching from sido to side. Road from If to 1| level, then crosses 
a stream, and gradually asceucU. At 2| miles cross broad bed of nala and at 2i miles and 2| miles 
are shallow water-courses. At 8 miles the only real steep ascent commences; the top of pass 
(Sirsar) (16,372 feet) is reached at 8| miles. It is level with steep, rocky bills on either 
side, is grassy, with small quantity of snow. Descent very slight. At 4£ miles joins valley, 
and at 5i miles crosses stream and goes along its left hank. At 6£ miles cross stream, 
and at 7i miles, 8 miles, and 8k miles, three nalas, and at 8k niiles pass Emet (one house), 
shrubs here commence, and path descends gradually’- to stream, which it. reaches at 9k miles, 
thence level. At 9 miles largenuta, and reach Honupattaat 10k miles (five houses, twelve in habit¬ 
ants). Water the whole way ; village stands in a narrow valley 800 yards wide, under rocky hills. 
Plenty of camping ground, supplies very scarce. Poplars, willowB, and some largo juniper troes 
cultivation. 

29. Wanla . . 12 282 Road descends to stream at k mile, aud follows 

(1-.900 ft.) - its left bank. At 1$ valley contracts to a gorge. 

From 2 to 2k miles wade stream four times (2 to 
3 feet of water and 20 yards wide). At 3 miles 
alonj a level plateau (30 by 20 yards) and cross a stream to right bank by a log bridge, h rom 
Si miles to 5 miles road undulating along slope on right by a path, principally built up, 40 
to 80 feet above stream, when it descends to stream, and follow* its banks for 100 yards, when 
it crosses by bridge and ascends left bank by sharp ascent. Hence it opens out gradually 
to both sides, and assumes form of a nala , at 6i miles crosses to right hnuk, whore bank* 
nearly meet by a bridge (2 yards long), 80 feet above stream. At 6| uiilo* level with 
stream, which opens out aud heoomes fordable. Scenery most uninteresting, the lulls being 
bare and the view limited in all directions. Reaches Panjila at 7i miles* where liinju nala joiu*^ 
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About ten scattered houses and twenty inhabitants* Willows and other trees. Water plentiful and 
good. Camping ground sufficient. 8upplieB scarce ; and thence to Wanla at 12 miles ; a village 
supplies procurable, water from a good stream, cultivation. 

From Panjila it is 2£ marches to Saspul bridge on the Indus, and to L6b, or one 
march shorter than the L&mayuru Route, but it is more difficult, having a pass at head of 
Hinju nala (the Kunski Pass). 

SO. IfAMAYtfRtf 
(11,520 ft.) 

TO 

84. LfiH . 

(4 marches.) 

Total . 


Thb Road from PAD AM to LtfH ib thus described is New Soft* Book :— 


From Wanla up a barren ravine, cross a pass 12,500 
feet, road north-west and cross a valley ; road easy. 


j See Route Srinagar to L6h. 

Koti.—D rew sty a this road is net fit for laden animals, 
and it would be difficult to lead a hone along it, but this 
has been done. 

(Lieut. Robert #, Drew.) 


Padam to 

1. Tsaza * 10 

between Padam and Tsaza- 

2. Nimchi 12 

3. Panch . 7 

4. Nabbuno ♦ 8 

5- YELcntfwo . fi 

6. Fatoksij* . 10 

7. Hofata . 10 

8. Wanla ♦ ll 

9. LamayCb6 . 5 

10. KOLUTZf . . 9 

11. Hemis . 15 

12. Baboo . 16 

13. L£u . . 20 

Total 


A village near the Luna Sampu; supplies; road good, 
traversing the wide fertile valley of the Luna Sam- 
10 pu; the river, which is deep and rapid, is crossed 
near Padam ; yaka audponiee swim over: three villages. 


A halting place; no supplies; water from stream ; 
22 tho road after leaving the valley of the Luna Sampu 
crosses the Shclung Logoo Pass. Zangla is passed 
at 3 miles. 

A halting place; no supplies ; water from a stream * 
29 road good, through low hills. 

A village; supplies; road ascends for two miles to 

87 top of Naerung La through a ravine with low hills 
on each side; the descent from summit is tolerably 
easy. 

A village; supplies; road very fair; descend for one 
43 mile and cross the Luna Sampu ; then an easy 
ascent for 21 mileB to the summit of the Chuohu 
Boiela Pass, descent insignificant. 

A good sized village; supplies ; road fair, ascend- 
63 ing for 4 miles to top of Yelohung Pass ; then a 
short and easy descent to a well-cultivated valley 
called Mulling, through which road runs for six 
miles. 

A small village; supplies scarce; road tolerably 
63 easy, crossing the Sh£ Shingli Pass about three 
miles. 

A village; supplies ; water from stream ; road rather 
74 difficult in places; crossing a stream twice by a 
wooden bridge; pass Suudu at 3, and Pkunjla at 
7 miles, 

A village ; supplies plentiful; road easy. 

79 

88 
103 
119 


139 
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EOUTE No. 10(a). 

Daghoni to Skard£ (»»'<? Shigab). 
Authority — Ahmad Atf KhIn (1889). 










ROUTES IN KASHilf R AMD LAdXk. 


Route No. 10 —continued. 

which averages from 20 to 26 feet during this period. The road now descends easily along the 
right bank of the Yalso stream, meeting with unimportant ups and downs, and arrives at the 
encamping place Bdnhra, 8 miles 6i furlongs from Letransa, and situated on the right bank of 
the stream. Here there is a clear spot of ground 200 by ICO yards for oamping purposes, and 
on the north, up the slope of the Rinsth&ng bill, there is a juniper forest, and some kind of short 
grass. At 10 miles from Lebr£uaa the Thusarfo stream meets the Yalso; road crosses former here 
by a wooden bridge, 20 feet long and 4 broad, and from here a very rough road goes rid Thasarfo 
stream to the Shamdun pass. There is a mill of Zahrmuhra somewhere in the Thasarfo, a kind of 
greenish rock used in tbe making of crockery, and also medicinally, From the bridge at the junction 
of the Thasarfo and Yalso the Utter bends 8. W. (having run in a N. E, direction hitherto), with 
Milasthang hill on its left and Kanzkar on its right; and the road keeps to tbe right bank of the Yalso 
for 1 mile 6i furlongs from the bridge, where there is an obstruction in the way of a natural arch, 
which has been formed by a large rock slipping from the bill side and being supported on its sides 
by others, hence equestrians have to dismount, aud carefully laden animals oan just manage to get 
through. A mile further there is a wooden bridge 80 feet long and 4 broad (8 feet of water and very 
rapid) over which the road crosses to the left bank and enters a gorge of 100 yards, where great 
difficulties are to he met with (a large stone in particular, jutting out, makes it very awkward for 
laden animals); 1 mile 7 furlongs from here the stream is again crossed by a wooden bridge, not 
sufficiently strong to enable laden animals to cross, but in other respects the same as the last, and 
the road, keeping to the right bank, enters the cultivation of Sihonpa at 17 miles 6 furlongs from 
Lebrdnsa. The village itself is 2 furlongs further and consists of five houses, road leaves cultiva¬ 
tion, li furlong beyond, crosses the stream, at 18 miles Si furlongs from Lebrdnsa, by a very sub¬ 
stantial bridge. 25 feet long and 5 feet broad, 3 feet of water hero and very rapid. Cattle with 
loads pass over this bridge and from here begins the district of Shigar, and 2i furlongs further is 
the village of Riapi halting place (ten houses), 18 miles 6 furlongs from Lebr&nsa. 

Riafi * • . 18 6 40 1 The road now passes through tbe cultivated and 

fruitful plain of Shigar, on the left bank of the Shigar 
river, leaving a number of small villages on either side 
(tbe junction of the Yalso and Shigar river being 
in a westerly direction, 1 mile 1 furlong from the bridge, N. E., Riapi) and at 3 miles 6| furlongs 
from Riapi enters waste laud, and no more cultivation is met with. At Shigar (which consists of a 
number of villages) provisions, wood, and grass are|procurable in small quantities. Leaving the Shigar 
plain tbe road begins ascending an easy kolal for a mile, goes along a flat for as much more, and 
then divides, one branch crossing a saddle 4 f urlongs to the 8. E., going to Nar, and the other 
running directly south for about 1 mile, 2 furlongs, turns to tbe S.W., and at 8 miles 2 furlong* 
from Riapi meets the road from Skardfi to Nar (vide Route No, 61 (b), former of which is 4 miles 
and 6 furlongs distant. __ 

APPENDIX TO ROUTE No. 10. 

Dalhoubib to L£b. 


Lieutenant Younghubband. 



1. KhaJIab . . 100 ... Theroad descends at a constantand easy gradient 

through o forest of fir, oak, and rhododendron. 
After 10 mile, the road suddenly elopes towards 
a lawn, in the midet of whioh there is a lake ; 
in the back ground is the d&kbungalow; supplies obtainable in small quantities. 

From Khajiar the road proceeds at the same 

2. Chamba . . 7 0 gentle decline, till it runs out to the edge of 

-- 17 0 a spur and shows a full view of Chamba in a 

zig-zag line to the river. Cross the Ravi at the 
end of the march by a bridge, ana ascend to Chamba, which is built on a high platform at 


c 2 
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Appendix to Route No. 10—continued, 

the foot of a low range of hills. It is wedged in between the Ravf and another mountain 
river which flows from the north. There is a very fine bridge over the Ravi, with stone pillars, 
iron girders, and atoll-house, In the middle of the town there is a square rnaidan, bordered 
by low walls overhung with rich green foliage. Behind them rise the towers of the temples. 
This is the residence of the rdja of Chamba. It contains 1,000 bouses and 6,OoO 
inhabitants. 

Small bungalow. Leaving Chamba in a north- 
3. Daud , • 15 0 erly direction, descend by a steep zigzag to 

- 32 0 Sao stream, cross it by a wooden bridge, practi¬ 
cable for animals. Thence down valley of Ravi 
to Saroli, 2 miles, up a short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, along"which 
the road lies for half a mile and then ascends the hill (300 feet) at head of valley, and passes 
a small village of three or foor houses at 3£ miles. Thence the road follows the windings 
of the hills at a fairly uniform elevation, with one exception 1$ mile from Musroond, 
where it makes a good dip and rise. Thence a slight fall to Musroond. Then very bad road 
down steep descent for about If mile to a stream fordable at most times, but bridged, whence 
a steep ascent for 1,200 yards; then undulating. Rond all the way good aud practicable for 
laden animals. Water plentiful at intervals in small streams and springs. 

1 A few scattered houses and three water mills. 
36 4 ! Camping ground very limited. River here 
barely fordable, but budged. 

I Road ascends, and rounds a spur and continues 
undulating along the river at a general elevation above it of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, when, turn¬ 
ing sharp up valley to the right, follows it for a mile, aud then rapidly descends to stream 
where is the camping ground and village of Kulel. Road fair all the way, and practicable 
for mules. 

Road rejoins the main valley, along which it 
48 4 runs for 6 miles at a general elevation of 4,150 
to 4,350 feet. It is built up along the perpen¬ 
dicular face of a hill and is broken in places; at 
5 miles it follows a valley to the right leading to the Drali and Ohara Passes, and along 
a very rough, almost perpendicular, path crosses at7 J miles the stream by a wooden bridge 
below theTikri; thence it ascends by a less difficult, path and joins tin* main valley, up which 
it runs by easy undulations to near Chil, where it makes one deep dip. At the road turns 
to the right up a large valley, and pnssing through tree jungle descends to tree at bottom, 
which here runs through a deep narrow gorge, over which there is a wooden bridge. After 
a rough steep ascent, Tlsa is reached, a village of some size. 

The road at first is dangerous for pomes unless they are sure-footed ; afterwards it is 
easier. 

Five miles from Kulel throe nal<%* moot, Tim one to the right leads to Tikri and 
Baiai and branches out into two passes—Molrmaud Daratti. Both these passes are difficult 
and dangerous. 

Ti«a occupies ft centra! position in the Chamba Valley. Thcro is a kotki here belonging 
to the rtfja, a square building, double-storied, with towers built round a small court. It is a 
dharmsala for native travellers of the higher classes. The Inmbardar lives in this castle ; 
the taxes and tithes, consisting of cereals, are paid here, and there are godowns to store away 
bags of maize and wheat. There is also a small hospital aud a bungalow belonging to the 
Forest Department, The whole na/a is well cultivated. 

From Tfsa the path leads round the brow of a hill, then along its western slope till the 
road merges in to a forest, of pi no trees, which it traverses in a zigzag line descending to a 
mountain (river. From the river the path goes steep up hill, then down to a second river, 
then up again to AI was. There are somo difficult bits where it is safer to lead one s horse, 
but on the whole the way is tolerable. At Alwas there is a travellers' Icothi , good enough 
for servants and coolies, and a small encamping ground. Supplies must be taken on from 
here for three days. Maize aud bailey grow as high up bb Alwas. European fruit aud 
vegetables thrive here. 

From Alwas the road lewis up through woods for four miles, pretty steep, to the bed of 
a torrent. Shortly alter crossing this torrent the trees cease altogether and the alpine meadow 
now begins. This is within a mile of Babundi. Sure-footed pomes cau walk up to this point* 
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Appendix to Son It No. 10 —concluded. 

and ladies have erossed the pass in jampins. Sabundi is a small hut built under the ever- 
shadowing shelf of a huge rock. From this to the summit of the pass is four miles. On 
the top there are saow-fields to cross, about a mile in breadth. As the summit is approached 
jagged ridges of black rock meet in one line. There is one break only where the pass goes 
through. 


ROUTE No. 11. 

Dauband to BtfNjf {rid the Indus). 


Authority .— Ths Mum, a. 



1. GaRHAI . . 14- 14 At 8 or 9 miles enter independent ground called 

PukhtaDa, whence the road, though fit for mules, 
grows wor*e. The first village in Pukhtana is on left 
bank, Kmidar (forty houKes, inhabited by Hasanziis ; 
cultivation). On opposite bank are Mada Kb61 and Mahabra, of thirty.five houses each, inhabited 
by Mada Khels. These and surrounding hamlots can muster 500 armed fighting men. One mile 
from Kandar, Tohara on left bsuk (twenty houses) is passed, and after another mile cross to right 
bank on rafts. The current here is gentler, stream llO yards broad with rocky banks, but a little 
lower down the stream is only 30 yards broad and the current is VHry great. Animals have to 
swim across guided by men on rafts. Koad continues along right bank 3 miles to Garhai (300 
houses), an IsazAi village. Grass and trees at intervals. 

2. Kamach . 71 21? | Pass Nawa Kala (twenty houses, Isazsis) at $ of a 

mile, and after another i of a mile Kala Mujahidin, 
built by the Hindustani fanatics. There is cultivation 
about it. At 2i miles further pass Bunbal (twenty 
houses, Havanzais), and 2 miles more Filianrai, the last of the Hasanztii villages. Thence 2 miles 
to Didal (twenty houses, Chakarzfiis), and on a ridge on left bunk, opposite Didal, is the Darband 
fort with a sfciffleh ascent of about li mile up to it ; it is an outpost of the Pukhtana people, and 
is occupied by AkazAis, a minor tribe of ChakarzSis There is cultivation about it. From Didal t a 
mile leads to Kamach (forty houses). 

3. Pas KABAI.GBiM . 71 29 At 2 miles above Kamach a small stream joins tho 

Indus cn left bank. At 1$ mile further, Dab on right 
bank (Chskarzdie), opposite Judbai on left bank, is 
reached. Valley continues confined, the river between 
these villages baB a rapid curront, and is orossed by rafts of inflated skins. At 2 miles more 
cross a stream known »s the Itai Dara ; it is 20 yards broad and 3 feet deep. Then the famous 
tomb of Akhdn Salar S£hib is pnSHed, and 1 mile further Kuz Kubalgram (200 houses), and a 
mile further Pas or Bar KabalgrAm (3oO houses) are reached. They are inhabited by Akhdn 
Khlls. 

4. Sa&KUIi , . 10 39 Coolies have now to be used, as the road is not fit 

for mules. Continue along right bank. At 1 mile 
pass Sbagai (twenty houses, Akhtin Khdls). At 1$ 
mile further, Jatkul (fifteen houses, Akhtin Khtfls), 
then cross the Puran stream (50 feet wide, 2 feet deep), and H mile from crossing is Dsur (thirty 
houses) on opposite bank (Akhfin Kh61s) ; cultivation about it. Road then passes Manser and 
Gunagar (sixteen houses), which gives its name to a stream (36 feet wide, 2 feet deep, with rocky 
bed) which joins the Indus from the north-west. (A road goes up the Gunagar stream to Clmkesur, 
Puran, Ghorband, and on to 8w4t, and another road from Chakeiar to Kana ; though not good, 
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Route No. 11— continued. 

J oniw can be taken along these roads.) After k mile Maira on opposite bank is passed. Road 
rom Pakli to Sw£t lies through it. After another 2| miles cross a small stream, on which are 
some flour-mills, and after 2i miles more reach Sarkul (250 houses, Akhdn Khlls); it is in 
Pukhtana, but, as well as Gun agar, is under the influence of Chakesar j much cultivation and 
many cattle. 

6. 8hapo . . 15 64 At | of a mile cross a small stream, and 1$ mile 

further on opposite bank is Takdt, near which a 
stream from tne east, which is difficult to ford, joins 
the Indus. Up this stream 2 miles is Kanshi; this 
and Takdt are in Pakli: much cultivation and fruit ; good grazing. (At Takrft route from Oghi 
and Abbottab£d joins). Up the road 2 miles oross stream, and village of forty houses be¬ 
longing to Chakesar (it is a fort and 800 houses, and gives ita name to the surrounding country) ; 
much cultivation, flocks, and pasture. A road lies along the river, but the route taken goes over 
a wooded spur, and is 2 miles shorter than the river route. After 3k miles Pas or Bala Badkhor 
on the orest of the spur is reached (twonty houses), distant from the river about 2k miles. Cul¬ 
tivation and forest. Descending 2 miles Kuz Badkhor is distant about|l mile to the north, and 
after lk mile more the road by the river is reached. After I mile oross a stream, and 2 miles 
more another stream, whence Shang (200 houses) is reached after lk mile ; much cultivation, 
Shang is a Chakesar village. * 

6. Gahob . 18 72 Pass Butial, 8k miles (fifteen houses), in Kana val¬ 

ley ; inhabitants are Patlilns. At lk mile more cross 
the Kana nadi, usually fordable, but on this occasion 
a raft had to bo procured from Butial. Mtmji or Kana 
(fifteen houses), distant 1$ mile from the nadi, is next met with ; there is an ascent to it of about 
600 yards ; oross a stroam after 1 mile, up which lies Lahore, 2 miLa off, and 2f further Batera, 
on opposite bank, is passed and Kohistin territory is entered. Pass Ohakai (fifteen houses) and 
after lk mile more a stream, 15 yards wide and 2 foot deep, from the south-west is crossed, and 
I mile beyond another stream from the west, up which at 2 miles is Bankad. After k a mile the 
river Indus is reached, and is crossed by rafts near Mirbat. Road since entering KohistAn 
difficult. Dubar nadi coming from north-west enters the Indus about 2 miles above Mirbat. 
This stream, on which there is a village of that name, about 4 miles above the junction, is of 
good size, and runs through a well-wooded valley. Garge (10 houses), the first village in 
KohisMn, is reaohed at 3i miles above the junction of the Dubar and the Indus j on the opposite 
bank is Jijal (150 bousos). 

7* Pi .lab . . 8k 80k Along left bank at k of a mile oross stream and 

pass Banda (five houses), and at 2k miles further Kolai 
stream (60 feet broad, 8 feet deep ; current rapid), 
and Kolai (1,000 houses) after f of a mile. Around 
Kolai cultivation and good grazing. After 5 miles reach Palau (1,000 houses), a considerable 
village, and Patou (1,200 houses) on opposite bank. Paias and Jalkot, a village higher up, are 
intimately connected, and can muster together 8,000 to 4,000 fighting men. Fights about 
grazing ground are of frequent occurrence, ohiefly with the Kolai people, who receive assistance 
from Aim. 

8. Jalkot . 17k 98 Continuing up left bank pass a stream at lk mile 

another at 1 k mile more, and a third on right bank at 
2k miles more ; up this last lies, 4 or 5 miles off, Kaial 
(fifteen houses). Further on cross the Chaorudar 
stream at 2 miles, and the Kunsner nadi (which flows from the south-east) after another 2 miles, 
and the Gabu nadi (44 feet broad and fordable in places) aftor 2k miles. The road now beoomes 
more difficult. Pass a spring at lk miles, and then the nodi ; and village of Jalkot on bank of 
Indus is reached after another 8} miles (709 houses). The nadi is orossed by a wooden bridge, 
and 3 miles up it is another village called also Jalkot, There is no cultivation between Paias and 
Jalkot. All the lateral valleys up to Chilas are well stocked with pine, which is floated down the 
■truants. 

9. Sao . . 7 105 Cross to right bank of Indus by raft of Bkins ; the 

river is here 500 yards broad, and after 7 miles reach 
$ao (500 hyiises), 

10, Camp opposite 13 118 After Mk mile recross to left bank. Cross a stream, 

Kandta Nadi. the Tchar, at lk mile, which is difficult to ford, and 

tho Braalmn nadi at 3 miles more. Thenoe at Q miles 
pass the Maliar nadi on opposite bank, which drains 
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Route No, ii—contiEued. 

the Dnga valley, %nd it 1J mile the Kihingi nidi; thence after 3 miles reach a point opposite 
the KIndia uadi on other bank. 

11. BavDA-i-Sazut . Ilk 129k At 7k rniloa oroaa the Lahtarnadi, which is the 

boundary between KohisUn and Bhinaka, and is a 
fine large stream, well-wooded with pioo. Roach 
Oabarchar nidi at 8k miles, and Ik mile further on 
Bana-i-Sasfn (fifteen houses), opposite whioh, on the 
right bank, is the valley of Utar. 

19. Bazik » 18k 148 At 8} miles cross stream (32 feet broad and 2 feet 

deep), which drains Shuni valley, and after Si miles 
more, the Sumar stream, opposite to which on right 
bank is the Shegugah stream. Pine trees are very 
fine in this part. At 2| miles from Bumar there is a very awkward bit of road called Cbsmbai 
Kara along a steep scarp over the Indus. Thence 9 milee to Basin, a welUfavored village of 
about 700 houses (two-storied). Cultivation, fruit, including tho gimpo, and vegetables abundant | 
also a little silk is produced. 

18. Dfdishal . 16 164 Route continued by right bank of Indus from 

opposite Basin. After Sk miles Shatial on opposite 
bank is passed, and at 2k miles more the Dare] stream 
joins the right bank of the Indus. Crossing the 
Darel by a good wooden bridge, fit for cattle, at 6k mile* pass Harban (100 houses) on left bank, 
which is well-to-do, and 4k miles fdrthor arrive at Dudiahal (twenty houses), a village appertaining 
to Darel. 

14. Hodab • . 28| 187k By right bank f cross Khanb&ri nadi (80 feet 

wide, 8 feet deep) at 4k miles ; no bridge: current 
rapid; crowing difficult. At 8k miles further the 
Thur nadi, on opposite bank, flowing from south-west, 
is passed. Thur village, of fifty house*, lies 2 miles up the nadi along the right bank 9k mile* 
by a rugged road to Ilodar stream. Cross it and put up at a villago lk mUo further up. 

16. Chilis . . 13k 201 I Continuing along tho right bank of the Indus the 

road is for 7 mile* bad, then good for 2k, and bad for k 
a mile; thence across open ground for 3k miles to a 
I point opposite Chil&s on loft bank. Chilas has a fort 
and 1,200 housos ; is situated on a well-cultivated plain, which is 800 feet above river, lk 
mile broad at Chilas, and about 3 milee long. The Indue, the current of which is gentle, can be 
crossed anywhere for a mile above or below the fort on a raft of skin*. Roads lead to Cbila* from 
all directions, but the great highway is from Kaghlu through the That valley, and the worst 
road is from Bunjf along the left bank of the Indus, which in many places is very dangerous and 
almoet impracticable. 

16. Giza . 18k I 214k By right bank ; cross at 2k miles Talpan stream 

I by wooden bridge, and pass Tainan villago (fifteen 

houses) with mauy fruit tree*. There is a ferry near 
I Talpan, which the Chilas people generally cross by 

wben going to Btinjf : there is no oths» village in Talpan valley, and no road of any importance. 
At k a mile the Thak stream on l**ft bank i* passed, and a mile further on the road, which has 
thus far been good, is bad for a mile \ then sa*y for 4$ miles and difficult for 2| miles, when the 
Gies nadi, 44 feet broad and 2 feet deep, easily fordable, is reached. Gies villago, of eight house*, 
is a mile further on. 

232 By right bank at 2k miles cross Paro nadi ; thence 
14f miles to Parang, the road is alternately easy and 
difficult for spaces of 2 miles, but the last four into 
Da rang are very difficult. 

236k As the road along the bank of Indus is out of 
repair, it is best to proceed up a stream by a steep and 
| difficult road to Gor (8k miles, 600 houses, three forts, 
! much cultivation, and fruit trees, pasturage and 
I water). 
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Route No. 11 —concluded. 

19. Talecb 8i 244 From Gor proceed for | a mile through cultiva¬ 

tion, then 3 miles along hill-side (covered with fine 
pasture), which slopes towards the Indus; then 
miles of descent to the Indus, the first half of which is 
steep and rocky, and 1 mile beyond is the junction of the Astor river on left bank and Taleoh 
(fifteen houses, much cultivation, and fruit trees), the last of the independent villages j the next 
village being iu Kashmir territory. 

20. BOnJ f , . 10 254 By right bank ; road for 4 mileB easy and rideable* 

but difficult for more than a mile opposite Bunji, for 
15 yards of which steps have to be picked on slight 
projections of rock with the Indus immediately below. 
This place is callod the Jama Kara. Two miles beyond Bunji the Sai nadi joins the Indus. 


ROUTE No. 12. 

DharmsXla to Srinagar (by Chamba and Badraw a r). 



Dibtanos I. IIM, 


mXtV 


Description, Ac. 


1. From DharmsXla 13 A village; supplies and water procurable ; coun- 

TO Sfilupua. 1 ■ 13 try hilly at first, afterwards level, with partial 

culti vation ; scenery very pretty; road good, des¬ 
cending gradually on leaving Dharmafla, and 
crossing some mountain torrents, which are only difficult after heavy rain, 

2. SiHAjfTA . ♦ 1 12 A good sized village in the Chamba territory 

■ 1 ' 25 with a baradari ; supplies and water procur¬ 

able : country tolerably level and partially cul¬ 
tivated ; scenery very pretty ; road good. 

3. CRaohabi • . 13 A good sized village, with a barad&ri ; supplies 

■ '■ — 38 and water procurable; road tolerably good, occa¬ 

sional stony ascents and descents ; pass near 
Tandi at 3, Lad&ira at 6, and Rapir at 74 miles. 
The Nurpdr road joins in here, Nurpur distant 19 miles. 

There is another road from Dharmsala to Chaohari, viz . 


Shrfhpur 
Kotela . 
Nurpur 
Chaohari 


13 miles. 

9* .. 

H „ 


4. Chamba. . ■. 14 A good sized place, the residence of the rdja of 

(3,033 ft.)-52 the district; supplies and water pentiful j encamp 

in a garden, where there is a good baraddri; 
road very difficult, passing through very pretty 
scenery ; descend to the Ravi, then ascend to Chamba. 
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1. Kuijns 

( 8,000 ft.) 


S. Chamba 


Beals No. 1$ —continued. 
Xkox Dalhousii to Chamba. 


10 

A very good dik hnnga-' 


low. Suppliee in small 
quantities; water abundant, 
road good and always prac¬ 
ticable for mnlee. 

7 

A dlk bungalow ; sieve- \ 


tion 8,€33 feet. A good 
sized place, the reeidenoe of 
the rAja of the district. 
8npp!ieeand water plentiful 


(1,000 honsee, 6,000 inha¬ 
bitants). / 


The rod orossee Botri 
Gali and passes through the 
Ka)a Tope forest, very steep 
descent to Chamba. 

This is the upper road; 
the lower road lies through 
Chil: the distance is 39 
miles. 


Routs to Dolkotuis or Kilar in Pangi, see No. 10, and to Jana in Lahoul,tee No. B9. 

6. MahjbBI . . I 12 I A small Tillage with a haradari. Supplies and 

64 water procurable ; country mountainous, end for 
the most part uncultivated. Road good at first, 
afterwards stony and difficult; a steep deaoeot 
to a branch of tbo Ravi; then pass by an old garden called Saroli, after which there is a stiff 
ascent up a stony ravine; then along the side of a hill for 2 miles; descend through the Stony 
bed of a dry hill torrent to the banks of the 8hdn, a tributary of the Ravi. The stream is very 
rapid, but of no great width at the ferry; then aaoend to llanjeri, which is situated about 9$ 
of a mile from the top of a hill. 

6. S6»6 . 



76 


A good sired village; supplioe and water shun* 
dant; country and road as in last stage: after 
finishing the ascent, the path descends to the 
, Shdn, which is crossed at Digl at 9 miles, and 
then continues along the river-bank to Sdnti. 

7. LaNOSBA . . I 10 | I A small Hindtf village of sir or seven houses, 

(6,978 ft.) | — | 86 | on tbs roofs of which tents must be pitched, 

there being no level ground near. No supplies; 
, water procurable. Iioad tolerably good, follow, 
ing the windings of the 8hdn; occasional stony ascents and descents. 

The road lay along the right side of the valley, and usually along ths bill sides at some 
height abovo the stream, to which it doscesded only once or twice. The valley was generally 
deep and more or lese rooky and on the south aide well wooded. L&ngera is about 7,600 
feet high. (Thomson.) 

8. ThaWaia . . I 13 I A small village at the foot of the Fadri Pass. 

99 Supplies scarce ; wator procurable;country moun¬ 
tainous, with but little cultivation ; road diffi¬ 
cult; a steep ascent to the top of the pass, 

following the stony bed of a stream (about 0,000 feet); then a long descent to Thanala. 

This village is entirely inhabited by Kashmiris, who were employed in making cannon 
balls. The iron is found in the neighbouring hills, and smelted in small fnrnaoes worked by 
hand-bellows ; the shot is all sent to Jamfi, to which there is a direct road rid BadrawAr. 

At first the road lay along grassy slopes, sometimes steep, sometimes rocky ; at other 
times, where (here warn any extent of tolerably level ground, covered knee-deep with a rank 
herbage of dock, thistles, sc. It was in general at a considerable height above the bottom 
of the valley, which was deep and gloomy. There was plenty of fine forest, but, as usual, it 
was for the moet part confined to the south side of the valley. After some distance the 
road ascended very rapidly and crossed the valley, and ascended the other side to the top of 
the pass, wbioh is abont 10,000 feet. The top was nearly level for some distance. The con¬ 
tinuation of the range to the north waa undulating and grassy, end ths hills of very mod¬ 
erate elevation above the level oftbepase. This pass is called the Padri Pass. The deaoent 
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ROUTES IK KASEUfR AND LADllC, 


Route No. IS —ooncluded. 


wm iteep down the northern eide of a valley ; the hill eidea were bare, but on the aonthern 
eide of the valley there was a fine forest. As the road approached the bottom of the valley 
the descent became more gentle.— (Thornton.) 


9. Badba win . 
(5,100 ft.) 



Total . 

And thhncr to 
Sbivaqar bt Route 
No. 24. 


106 


A small town and fort. Supplies and watel 
abundant; country, a pretty valley, with riee 
cultivation ; road good, crossing several email 
hill streams. Population 9,000. 

Badraw&r to Kishtwdr, 16 miles. 

(Batu — Brew — Montgomerie—‘and Route 
Book.) 


ROUTE No. 13. 

Gilgit to Dared {oid Chonchar Pass). 
Authoritiet. —Ha award —Tanner—Barrow. 


Stfiga or halting-place. 


Dibtancr in mii.ii. 


Interme¬ 

diate, 


Total. 


Detoriptiop, Ac. 


1. J<Jt (8,900 ft.) .| J6 I ... I Paas villages of Naupfir and Basin, and enter the 

Kergah valley. Jdt is a summer pasture ground, 
where there are a few huts belonging to Gujara. The 
Kergah valley below Jut is destitute of vegetation. 

Prom Gilgit to Jtifc it ib very rough going, especially for the last 12 miles. At 4 miles cross 
the Naupfir nala ; at 8 the Singaigdh, both fordable, except in spring aud e«rly summer. At 
10 milea there is a little open space, where a very small camp might be pitched. At 11 miles 
cross the KergAh by a bridge, practicable for unladen animals. At 15fc miles a very steep but 
short ascent, 

Hoad good. No habitation, but the tomb of a Saiad, 
Country here formerly cultivated. 

Camping ground at head of Kergah valley, which 
above Jut is described as a beautiful Kashmir-like 
tract, with green sward and forests of pine. Dense 
willow groves line the stream. Above this tract comes 
a fine grass country, and then at the head of the valley, where vegetation ceases, the rugged 
hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of splintered rock. 

At 8 miles cross the Chonchar Pass (14,000 feet) 
to Kalichunji in the Kh^nbari valley, which is un* 
frequented except by herdsmen. The Kbdnbari 
stream flows into the Indus near Dudistrdl. 

At 6 miles cross the Kuli Pass into the Barigah 
glen, which joins the Darel valley at Yahchot, an 
enclosed village on the left bank of the Darel stream. 
The Kuli Pas9 is also called the Barfgah. 

The chief place in the Darel valley. Hoad down 
1 the banks of the Darel stream. 

The Chonchar Pans is the only one between Gilgit and Shinaka which is practicable for pack 
animals. It was at the head of the Kergah valley that in September 1866 a column of the 

9/4 


2. Mazab Majnun 

7 

23 

ob Maja Majsai. 

3. Tsaxabbab , 

7 

80 


A. Kalichunji 

7 

37 

6. Yahohot ob Yax- 

11 

48 

»6t. 



6. SaMAKUL . 

» 

67 












BOOTES IN KASHMfa AND LADiK, 


Route No. 13— concluded. 

Kashmir army, returning from an expedition against Darel, was overwhelmed by a sodden end 
unseasonable snow-storm, in which a number of sepoys and ooolies perished. Though called a 
pack road it is a very difficult one, and animals have frequently to be unladen. 


BOUTE No. 14. 

Gilgit to Gak6ch. 
Authority. —Babhow. 


Bt*g« or 


DlMAWOB in M1LBB. 




l^icription, Ac. 


1; Hanzil (5,150 ft.) 


71 


On leaving Gilgit, pass by a good lane tor a couple 
of miles through orchards and cultivation. At A 
miles pass Nauptir, a small village on a spur above the 
road. At 21 miles oross the Kergah mala by a frail 
wooden bridge. Pass liasin Bala and Pain, two small villages on either side of the Kergah mala. 
The rest of the way the road lies close to the river, the hiliB closing in and forming a defile. 
Though stony the road is on the whole fairly good. At Hanzil the oamping ground ishot and 
treeless, but the water from streams is excellent. The village is a small one of eight or ten 
houses. 


2. Shabot (6,080 ft.) .1 


91 


17 


Immediately on leaving camp there is a steep narrow 
ascent which is very trying to laden animals, In fact 
for the first 5 miles it is bad throughout, being a suc¬ 
cession of steep and rooky ascents and descents. At 
Bi miles the road enters the bed of the river of wbiob several ohannels have to be forded, the 
water nearly 8 feet deep, with a swift current. 

On quitting this, the most difficalt portion of the road commenoos, namely the “pari” or 
cliff opposite BorgtS. The road now becomes as had as it can be. At 7 miles it bifurcates; the 
lower path is fit only for footmon and even for them is bad, as several cornices have to be passed 
and ledges of rock olambered over as best one can. The upper road involves a terrible climb, but 
iB passable by baggags animals. The last mile into Sharot is easy through cultivation; shade and 
water ample and good; the latter from the Sharot mala. Sharot is a. prosperous village of 
forty houses. 


8. DalnatI (5,800 ft.) 


61 


231 


Cross the Sharot mila and at 1 a mile pass the 
village fort of Shikaiot, and at 1 mile ford the Shikaiot 
mala. Then over a sloping plain for a mile or so. 
At 21 miles the village of GulptSr. The road again 
crosses a level steep of cultivated ground, and at 4 miles commences to wind alonjj the cliffs oppo¬ 
site Cher Kala, the chief place in runial. Except in one or two places this “ pan 1 ” is an easy one. 
At 61 miles pass the large fort and village of Cher Kala, which is reached by a rope bridge. Hera 
there is a Kashmir garrison of 100 sepoys. The lost half mile to camp is easy, Palnati is a 
large open plain on the banks of the Dalnat stream. 'Water excellent. Forage and firewood 
plentiful. 


4. Sinqui, (6,200 ft.) 


81 


82 


Pass the two or three houses which form the hamlet 
of Dalnsti, and at i mile cross tbs rapid Dalnat 
stream by a bridge 80 feet long by 4 feet broad. Oppo¬ 
site the mouth of this stream is the small villago of 
Hamchil. The road now orosses a stony plain for a mile or so: it then ascends a spur and winds 
along the hill-sides. At 4 miles pass Tapoke on the opposite bank, a hamlet of a dozen houses; 
at 6 miles the r d again descends to low ground and passes through the fields surrounding Gioh 
(ten houses). On leaving Gioh there are two paths, the one by the river a very difficult foot-path, 
the other practicable for laden animals, but very reeky and involving an ascent of a thousand feet. 
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ROUTES IN KASHufR AND LAdIk, 


Route No. concluded. 

At 6i mile* descend Into the valley* The remainder of the march is quite easy. Singul, a village 
With fort surrounded by gardens. Water and shade excellent. Parage procurable. 

6. GakAch (7,200 ft.) | 8 | 40 Cross the Singul torrent by a bridge 8 feet wide Eoad 

quite easy over level ground as far as Guluati, a hamlet 
of twentv houses, 3 miles from Sfngal, opposite which is 
Bubar (twenty-five houses). After passing through 
Gulnati the road continues fairly easy for a rouple of raileB, the ground on the opposite bank 
being cultivated almost continuously. At 5 miles pass Gurjar (twenty houses); shortly after 
this the mad ascends several hundred feet to the plateau on which Gukuch is situated. The 
last 2 miles are level and easy partly through cultivation. Gakuch, a large villnge with 
fort, containing about 800 inhabitants. Water plentiful: supplies procurable. The surrounding 
hills are quite bare, but the immediate neighbourhood of Gakuch is cultivated. 


Note on road from Qilgit lo Roshan. 

Tho valley through which the road passes is a narrow defile hounded by arid and rocky 
mountains* In places fans of alluvial soil are formed at the mouth of streams. These are occu¬ 
pied by villages, and are as a rule well cultivated and covered with a profusion of fruit trees, 
chiefly apricot, apple, and walnut. The rest of the country is entirely devoid of vegetation. 
Supplies, forage, and even firewood are consequently only obtainable in moderate quantities. 

The road throughout is a stony narrow path, in places very bad, particularly where spurs 
project towards the river, forming cliffs locally known as part's. At such places two paths usually 
exist; a lower one cut along the face of the cliff, which is fit only for men on foot and is in many 
places dangerous even for them, very especially where projecting knobs of rock have to be passed ; 
and an upper one, which avoids the cliff by climbing up a thousand feet or so and crowning the 
shoulder of the spur. This upper path is supposed to be practicable for laden mules. It is 
however, most difficult, and really only fit for coolie traffic. With laden mules or ponies accidents 
must occur. 

We did the distance (40 miles) from Gilgit to Gakdch in five marches, and though these 
stages appear short, 1 do not see how they could be altered, as the road is very difficult. Three 
miles from Gilgit the valley narrows and becomes more or less of a defile the rest of the wav. 
Imagine the Khaibar Pass between Lnla Beg and All Masjid, with a foaming river 80 yards wide 
rushing down it, and you have some idea of the Punial. There are half a dozen places where a 
few hundred men might stop an army. (Barrow). 


ROUTE No. 15 . 

GuaxT to Hunza. 


Stage or hilltop-place. 


} DlBtAHC* IV MILKS. 


I In tor me¬ 
diate. 


Description, Ac. 


l. piicafi (6,000 rt) 


64 | ... Cross the Gilgit river opposite the fort by a rope- 

bridge. Horses can ford the river in winter. Along 
the left hank of the river for 24 miles, then up the 
right bank of tho Huuza river. On the opposite bunk 
at the junction, is Dainydr, a fort village with fifty houses. Here there is a rope-bridge across tho 
Hunza river. The road to Pilchd is good throughout. FilohS is a sandy waste near the river- 
Water and firewood only obtainable. 


2. Nomal (5,200 ft.) 


8 


144 


In winter road fairly good throughout, as it lies in the 
bed of the river, but in summer a path winding along 
the cliffs, which is not so good, has to be taken. At 
6 miles pass Jutal (twelve bouses) on opposite bank, 
Nomal is a scattered village of about ninety houses, with a wretched mud fort garrisoned by a de- 
tachment of Kashmir troops. From Nomal a footpath leads to Bargu. Supplies procurable. 






ROUTKS IK KASHHfR AND LadIk. 


Route No. 75—concluded. 

8. SArfD Pani (6,500 8 224 At 4 a mile from camp cross the river by a rope- 

ft.) bridge; horses ford. From 1$ to 2J miles pass through 

the deserted fields of Matuo Dass (?), of which the fort 
is still standing. Cross a deep ravine. The rest of the 
road is easy. Paffd Pani is a barren open space opposite Gwech, which commands it. There is, 
however, a splendid supply of the best spring-water and plenty of firewood. The road so far is 
quite practicable for laden animals, except at the fords. The summer road from Nomal is along 
the right bank to Gwech, and is very difficult. 

4. Ohalt (6,120 ft.) . 6 284 / At i mile cross to right bank by a rope-bridge ; 

horaeB ford. At 1 4 mile a bad but short pari , very 
I difficult for horses; men on foot can go along the base 
I of the cliffs. At 2f miles there is another short pari, 
which is extremely difficult and quite impracticable for horses, which must be swum round. In 
summer this bit of the road is quite impassable, and men on foot have to take a path going high 
up the hill-side : horses cannot go at all. The rest of the road is easy, except that in one place an 
avalanche of snow, which falls every year, has to be crossed. Chalt is a double fort, standing on 
the two banks of the Chaprot ravine, and is garrisoned by a detachment of Kashmir troops, though 
otherwise NagAr territory. Supplies and firewood procurable. Water plentiful. The place con¬ 
tains about 50 houses. 

6. MAVtfiT (6,G50 ft.) 7$ 36 Cross the Chaprot ravine on leaving camp, and at 14 

mile ford the Budlas stream down its left bank for ± 
a mile, then ford the Hunza river. At 3 miles cross 
again to right bank by fording. Just beyond this 
there is a bad pari ; horseB must be led over carefully. Road now in river bed for 1 mile, then 
over gently sloping, but rock'Strewn ground, then another pari, and t hen the fields of Mayun. 
Cross a deep ravine and camp close to the fort (60 houses), which stands on a promon¬ 
tory 300 feet above the river. Opposite, on the N«g£r side, is the fort of Nilt. Supplies pro¬ 
curable. In summer tho first mile after the Budlas ravine is almost impracticable, as the river is 
unfordable, and the only path is most dangerous, even for experienced mountaineers. 

6. Hurt (7,000 ft.) . 6* 42| The first four or five miles are a succession of 

difficult part's, the road often not a foot wide and 
quite impracticable for laden animals, though 
horses may be brought by it with care. The 
next 2 miles are over a stony undulating plateau and then the fields of Him', a large village 
(130 houses) with two forts. Water plentiful, but muddy. Supplies obtainable. At 4 mile puss 
Tol, at 24 Gulmat, at 6 Pisan, all villages on the Nag£r side. 

7, AlIabXd (7,150 ft.) 7| 604 After the first 4 mile, which lies through fields, 

the road runs along the face of a cliff for about 4 
miles, being several hundred feet above the river, 
with many ups and downs, in places very narrow and 
difficult for ponies; the next mile is over a stony slope, but otherwise easy. At 5 miles Motaza- 
b&d, a poor looking place with a couple of forts ; no trees to Bpeak of. At 64 miles the Hunza 
valley comes in view. Cross the deep, broad Hunza ravine (in summer unfordable) by a bridge or 
by fording, and at 64 miles reach the plateau of Hasanabad, the first of the Hunza villages* 
There is only one path to it, up the cliffs which bound Hunza, and this is guarded by a fortified 
post. Through fields the rest of the w«y. Alfabad is a large fort with about 100 houses. Ex¬ 
cellent encamping ground, the best in the valley. The Hunza fort is about 34 miles further oft* 
the road lying the whole way through terraced fields; supplies proeuruble. 
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ROCTSS IN SASHllfa AND LXdAK. 


BOUTS No. 16./ 

Gilo it to Imit (by Chebkala). 


Authority. —Biddulph. 



PlftTAYOB 1H JIIL18. 


Stag* or balUng’-pIaei. 

Interme- 

diAto. 

Total, 

Description, ko. 

1. Gilgit to Ch*b- 

KALA , 

281 


Vide Souls No. 14. 

1. Bubab 

• 14 

871 

Road is easy, except 1 mile of rook staircases before 
Bubar is reached. At E miles pass small village of 
Japuk (left bank) i a mile below Japuk is a strong 
position, where 500 men oould hold the valley. It 


could not be turned. Puss Gioh (right bank). Singal (right bank) forty houses at 9 miles, an en¬ 
closed Tillage. To Bubar, an enclosed village of fifty houses, on left bank. River here 60 yards 
wide. 


Road good. Pass Gurjar at 41 miles j valley closes 
in; twig bridge here, whence road to Yum by 
Gakdoh. The river is fordable for half the year, 
namely, in winter. 

Rood good, except two bod ravines. Up left bank. 
On other side of river, a rood eid Dnyind to Yisin, 
two days' journey. Route for horses. 

Road good. At 5 and 10 miles horses havo to oross 
and re-cross stream. At Asumbal (right bank of 
Ishkumdn river) a path good for ponies, leads to Ydsfn, 
If days’ journey. At lit Karumbar valley opens 
out to north-west, np whioh a road past IsbkumSn, two days’ journey, practicable for ponies, to 
Darkot, but it is closed for two months. At 13i miles from Imit, north-east, is a glacier ,(200 
feet high and i a mile wide) whioh stops the road to Karumbar Pass; a space 15 feet wide, like 
a tunnel, is left open, through whioh, in summer, rushes the glacier torrent, but from the middle 
of November, when extreme cold haB shrunk up the stream, men and.horses find their way up 
the bod of the tnrrout. ft is believed that 12 miles beyond this glaoier the valley is again blocked 
up by glaoierB for 8 miles, and these oan only be traversed when snow fills the orevasset. Beyond 
this is a lake about 2 miles long. From the lake to Sarhad (whioh is three marches from Imit) is 
about 20 miles of undulating ground, where the Wakhis pasture their flocks in summer. In no 
plaoe is there any steep asoent. 

Rots.— Elsew here Blddulph makes it 19 miles to Bubsr, sad 9 miles Instead of 71 to the neat stage. 

The route through Imit by tha,Karumbar or IshkumAn Pure bos now been eioeed by physical obstacles for many 
ysars. 


8. J US OTIOS OT 



IshkumAs and 
Y fSAH Rivbbs 
( 6,600 ft.) 

71 

45 

4. Chatobkand 

18 

58 

6. Imit 

H* 

721 

(8,400 ft.) 




EOUTE No. 17. 

Gilgit to KashmIb. 



DiflTAvo* nr atm. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interne* 

diate. 

Total. 

Deecription, Ac. 

BahcivAba to Kabh- 

9 

172 

Vide Route No. 9. 

HIB . 

17 

189 
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ROUTES IN KASHUfR AND LAdXi. 


ROUTE No. 18. 

Gilgit to NagXb. 


Authorities.— Hayward— Biddulph. 



DnvzAvoi 

nr mtuu. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Dtierlptlon, k*. 

1. JlTtTL 

9 

9 

At 6 miles from Gilgit cross by mpe-bridge to the 
village of Dainydr, at junction of Hunza river. 
Continue up left bank of Hunza river to village of 
Jitul or Jahital. 

1. Jaqlot . 

6* 

184 

A small enclosed village on left bank. Mahsrdja of 
Kashmir's territory ends here. 

S. Nipt . 

19 

844 

Cross the Bhaltar Pass over a spur running down 
from the lofty Baki Pfishi peak. Hoad difficult. The 
first Nagar fort is at Nilt. 

A Pisan . 

64 

41 

At 14 mile pass village of Thol, beyond whioh, at 
2 miles, is enclosed village of Uulmat. 

>. ASKdBDAS . 

8 

49 

At 6 miles pass enclosed village of Askdrdas j village 
and fort. 

6. NagIb 

64 

644 

At 2 milee pass enclosed village of Swayar. Nagir it 
a large village and fort, oocupied by the Mir. The 
Nagar territory contains some 3,000 houses, and 
musters about 1,600 fighting men. 


Biddulph describe! this route thus: From Gilgit to Chellat, sumo as iu rovtt No. 21 (Routes 
in Eastern Hindi! Kush). Crossthere by twig bridge to left bank. For 20 miles below Nsgsr 
the Tillages are almost continuous, more ground is available for cultivation than on the Hunzs 
tide. Population about 10,000—less warlike than the Knnjutis, and better behaved. The fort 
and Mir's house is on the south side of a stream fromjthe south-west, whioh joins the main river 
neatly opposite the centre of Huns*. The part of the district facing Hunza is divided into four 
divisions with forts, viz., Shayar, Askdrdss, Chittorkun, Swayar. The river separating the two 
States flows between perpendioular banks 300 feet high and 600 feet wide at top, which oan 
only be ascended in a few carefully guarded places. A twig bridge opposite fort HaidarabAd is 
also carefully guarded. A constant feud exists between Hunza and Nagar. Every village has 
one or two well-kept forts (mud brick walls, 16 feet high, with square|towei» at every 20 yards), 
capable of holding all the neighbouring inhabitants. 


Route No. 18(a). 


Gilgit to N agar. 

Authority, —Ahmad Ali Khan (1889). 


Staffs or haltluf-place. 

OlSTANC* IV MI LIB. 

Description, Ac. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

! 

Gilgit . 

... 

... 

Starting from the Agency bungalow, 6 furlongs 
away the road crosses the Gilgit river by a rope bridge 
500 feet long, and for 1 mile and 2 furlongs further 
the road runa through a plain. S miles and 6 furlouga 


from Gilgit, sod 1 mile from the road, the Hunza river joins the Gilgit rivers On the left bauk 
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ROUTES IN KAfiHUfa AND LADjtK. 


Route No* 18a— continued. 

of the Hunza stands the fort of Dsnior (Dainydr). The road under description runs along the 
right bank of the Hunza river: 74 miles from Gilgit it approaches the bed of the stream, the ground 
being strewn with large rocks. The width of the stream here is 400 feet, 6 feet deep, banks of 
2 feet, rapid current; to this distance the road is easy and the valley open, for If mile further the 
road runs along the edge of the river and is rough and difficult for progress. 94 miles from Gilgit 
the road runs along the old course of the river, and 14 mile further agaiu follows the edge of the 
river, 4 mile further the banks are 30 feet in height and well wooded. Ilf miles from Gilgit the 
ro«d leaves the stream and enters a plain, and 4 mile beyond ascends 100 feet and is then rough 
and rugged. 14 miles from Gilgit another plain is entered, and half a mile beyond the road again 
is rough and difficult. 15 miles and 6 furlongs from Gilgit a spring of clear and good water is 
met with, called Chiche; the stream is here 300 feet broad, 6 feet deep, 20 feet banks on the right, 
and 2 feet banka on the left; rapid current. 16 miles from Gilgit another rope bridge crosses the 
Hunza river, length 200 feet; a road leads from the bridge to Jeotal village; 4 mile further the road 
ascends 600 feet, the ascent being rough and difficult; the road is bad for 4 mile further, but then 
enters a cultivated plain. 18 miles and 2 furlongs from Gilgit the village of Nomal is situated, 
100 houses, detached from one another. The village contains a number of mulberry, apricot, and 
willow trees, affording shelter for about 4,000 men ; supplies scarce. 18 miles 5 furlongs from Gilgit 
the old fort of Nounal is situated; it is of masonry and 600 feet square; the walls are in good pre¬ 
servation, but it is deserted. 

Nomal (New Fort), 19 4 19 4 I From here the rond enters Nagar territory. This 

6,700 feet, fort is 600 feet square, and garrisoned by 300 men : 

it contains 3 guns. One mile beyond the fort the road 
I crosses the Nemal stream by a rope bridge 30 feet 
long, and for 24 miles there is a steep and rugged ascent of 1,000 feet; the road then descends the 
same height. 4 miles and 2 furlongs the road again strikes the stream (Hunza) and for one 
furlong runs alongside and then ascends. The ascent is steep and difficult. 6 miles and 6 
furlongs the road again touches the stream, the banks of which are 100 feet high. For 6 furlongs 
the road is easy, but again ascends the hill and is very bad to Guach. 

Guach * .. , i 9 4 29 0 This is a deserted village situated on the right hank 

of the Hunza river, the encamping ground being 200 
1 feet below the village, in a plain 600 yards long and 

• 200 yards broad; wood, grass and other supplies are 

not procurable, 2 furlongs from here the road crosses by a ford the Guach stream, the banks of 
which are 20 feet high. At 1 mile and 2 furlongs ascends the bank of the Hunza river and is easy 
for 4 mile, but then ascends 100 feet: this ascent is very difficult. 8 miles from Guach the valley 
mirrowB to a defile 300 feet broad. The bed of the stream is very rocky, the water 6 feet deep, 
and the current very rapid. 44 miles from Guach the road becomes vory bad, being cut out of 
the face of a cliff; this part is quite impassable for horses or any animal, men having to steady 
themselves by posts let into the rock. It is called Saichar Part. The rond then descends and 
follows the bank of the stream for a distance of 2 miles, when it ascends a bank of 60 foot, and 
then enters a cultivated plain which leads to the village of Chalt or Chaltar. 

Chalt OR Chaltar, 8 0 87 0 This village is situated on the Ch&prol stream, a fort 

6,160 feet. being on either bank. Wood, grass, and provisions not 

procurable. The forts are garisoned by 80 sepoys be¬ 
longing to the Nagnr rija. The road, leaving the 
fort ascends a low hill, and at 2 miles crosses the Hunza river by a rope bridge 400 feet long. 

34 miles from Chalt the road ascends a steep spur, 800 feet high; the sscent is steep and 
diffi Milt s on the crest of the spur the road passes through a defile. The road then descends 800 
feet the descent steep and bad : the height of the crest above sea level is 7,000 feet. 5 miles and 
1 furlong from Chalt the road enters a level plain, and 1 mile 2 furlongs further strikes the stream, 
the banks of which are 80 feet in height. 7 miles and 6 furlongs from Chalt the road becomes 
steep and rugged, and then crosses a stream whose banks are 200 feet in height. 94 miles from 
Chalt the road enters cultivation, and II miles from the same point Nilt fort is situated, and also 
a village of the samo name, containing 80 houses. 11 miles and 3 furlongs the road crosses a 
Stream, 40 feet wide, by a wooden bridge. The road passes close under the walls of Nilt fort and 
from the fort to the bridge descends 800 feet, the fort being placed on a high bank. From tho . 
bridge the road ascends 400 feet, the crest of the rise bciug protected by a wall and gate. 13 
miles from Chalt is the fort of Thol, containing 60 houses. A number of fruit trees are here. One 
furlong from this the road crosses the stream by a wooden bridge 60 feet long. The banks of 
this stream arc 400 feet iu height. The road from the bridge enters a well-cultivated plain, 
covered with fruit trees, which leads to the village of Gulmut. 
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Route No. 18(a)— concluded. 

GuemAT * . * 15 0 | 62 0 There is a fort her'- containing eighty houses, and 

i sixty houses are built outside the wells. This village 

i contains a well-known ztarat around which are a 

number of fine plane trees. No provisions or supplies 
to be had. Height above sea level, 6,600 feet. 

One mile from here the road crosses a stream by a wooden bridge, height of banks 80 feet; 
and 2 furlongs beyond the village of Yal is situated. From here, for the distance of a mile, the 
ro»d runs along tile banks of the stream, and 3 miles 2 furlongs from Gulmat crosses it by a 
wooden bridge. On this stream there are two flour mills. 3 miles and 3 furlongs beyond Gulmat, 
to the left of the road, and on the banks of the Hunza river stands the fort of Pisan,on a bank 400 
feet from the water. The fort contains 100 houses. At this fort is a good polo ground. One 
mile from here the road crosses a stream by a wooden • bridge, 60 feet long and 6 feet broad. 
5 miles from Gulmat, on the left of the road, is the village of Minepin, of 100 houses; 34 furlongs 
further the road leaves the plain and crosses a small dry stream with banks of 200 feet, the 
passage of the stream being protected by a wall and gate. From this the road runs along the foot 
of the hills and is good for the distance of li mile. 7i miles from Gulmat, on the right of the 
road and on a high bank of 200 feet, stands the village of Miunchnr, consisting of 200 houses. 
8 miles from Gulmat the road crosses the Dadiimd stream, on which is Bituated the village of the 
same name, 300 feet above the level of the stream and containing 120 bouses. 84 miles from 
Guliuat the road passes by the village of Tusot, ten houses. From the stream to this village the road 
ascends 250 feet, and runs along a small stream for the distance of 2 miles, the ascent in this 
distance being 1,400 feet to the village of Phikar. 

PhikAb . « * 10 4 62 4 | There is a fort here; the place contains 200 houses, 

I 150 being within the walls. Supplies in small quan¬ 
tities to l>e had, fa mile from here the road 
( descends, and 14 miles from l'hikar, and on the left 
the road, is the village of flakuchnv, of forty houses. From here the road runs along the slope of 
the hill, on the right the hill is high and steep and on tlio left the stream flows 1,000 feet below 
the road. The road here is bad owing to the frequent landslips. 3 miles and 1 furlong from 
Pbikar is|the village of Shrihrydr, of fifty houses ; the road through this village has a wall on either 
side. 4i miles from Pbikar is the village ami fort of Askordris, containing 140 houses and a good 
polo ground. G miles from Phikar, on the left of the road and 4 mile distant, is the fort and vil¬ 
lage of Hashkan. 6 miles and 6 furlongs from Phikar the road crosses a stream by a wooden 
bridge; on the stream is the village of tSum£ir, 140 houses and 4 flour mills, nlso sixty houses without 
the wails. 24 miles from this village, to the north, the Nagar river joins the Hunza river 7 miles 
and 1 furlong from Phikar; the hillside is covered with poplars, the Nagar river flowing 500 
feet below. 7 miles and 7 furlongs from Phiknr the road crosses a dry stream with bunks of 00 
feet ; a canal runs along the road, y miles from Phikar the road is good, but beyond becomes 
rugged and bad. 104 miles from Pldkar on the road side a reservoir for water has been con¬ 
structed. 11 miles and 2 furlongs the road enters the cultivation and orchards of Nagar. 

Nauab , . • 12 6 75 2 This is a walled town of 1,0C0 houses and about 

4,000 inhabitants. It is situated on a hill 600 feet 
above the water-level of the Nagar rivor,on whose left 
bank it stands. Below the south wall of the to*vn 
ia a large tank, 800 feet long, 150 feet broad; and 6 feet deep ; this tank is supplied with water by 
a canal. There is also a spring of good water 1 furlong south-east of the town : here 1,000 men 
could encamp. The fort contains 1 large gun and 2 wall-pieces. Wood and fuel are very scarce, 
but provisions and other supplies can be had. 

ROUTE No. 19. 

Gilgit to Skakdu. 


Stage or halting-place. 


Dihfizrca iir milbs. 


I uter me- Tot _i 

diate. Totft1 ’ 




161 \ Vide Route No. 62. Skardd to Gilgit. 
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BOUTE No. 20. 

GojrIt to Srinagar by Baramgali, thb Chota Gali Pass, and Rachgul 
River, and also by Baramgali, the Chota Gli Passand Sang Sakid 
River.) 



DlftTAVCI Mill!. 


Stage or baltlng-ptaoo. 

Interme* 

dlate. 

Total, 

Description, Ac. 


(1)— Vid KACHGL’L RIVER. 

GcjrIt to Bauamoali | I i 

9 uaRCRbs . I 108 0 See Route No, SI, 


From Baramgali the path ascends the long spur which trends down from the Panjrfl range 
from the neighbourhood of the Tatakiiti mountain; it beeps near or along the summit of 
the ridge, whence it descends slightly to the enoaraping ground at Hilloh. 

10. Hitton . . 10 0 No supplies, but good grazing for oattie. 

- 118 0 A sort of furze bush procurable for fuel; en¬ 
camping ground good ; near stream ; at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet, and not com¬ 
manded by any hills that could bo occupied. 

11. CamponKachgol 12 0 The ascent from Hilloh to the summit of the 

Bivm . . .. 130 0 Choti Gali Pass (elevation 14,000 feet) is 

gradual, and very easy for laden animals. On 
the eastern side of the pass masses of congealed 
enovr lie throughout the year, hut it is generally essy to erosB. From here there are two 
roads ; both are easy, but that by the Kaehgul river seems to be the best; it joins the path 
from the Chitta Pani Pass, which lies just to the south-east of the Choti Gali Pass. The 
other road follows the Bang Ssfld river. The route by the Kaehgul river leadB to the right 
along the edge of the snow by a small lake, crossing an almost imperceptible ridge (the water¬ 
shed between the Kaehgul and Sang Saffd rivers), connecting the main range on the right 
with a high rugged parallel ridge on the left, into the head of thn Kaehgul river. The path 
is very easy, and clear of all obstacles, running down the grassy hank of the river for some 
distance to the camping ground by the river side. (There ie a road by the Pali Bela, which 
is equally good; if takeu, the ground above Saogarwini is the most suitable for encamping. 
Fuel, grass, and water are abundant, and the ground is smooth and good. The road then 
runs down a tributary of the Kaehgul, whioh it crosses near some shepherds’ houses, about 2 
mites above its confluence with that river, and along a very low sloping hill, leaving Pali Bela 
a short distance on the right, and crossing the Kaehgul under Pakaprira. Road level and easy 
for laden animals, running almost the entire distance through pine forest; distance about 12 
miles.) 

Wood and water abundant, and grazing ercellent. 

Encamping ground clear and open. Large flock* of sheep are pastured about hero in 
summer, and guides may he found. 

12. pARAPfiHA . 11 0 Road continues down to the left bank of the 

——— 141 0 Kaehgul for about 3 miles; after leaving 
camp it enters forest, which continues almost 
the entire march ; road practicable for ponies ; 
here and there fine trees which have been blown down by the wind lie across the path, but as the 
bills are round, low and sloping, they are generally passed without muoh difficulty, Paka- 
pdra is a good village on high open ground. 

Grass and food procurable ; water from irrigation canal. 

Ground for encamping obtainable. 
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Route No. 20 —continued. 

Road lies over open undulating country u, 
151 Chrar, a good-sized place, with bazar; thence to 
Khan pur S&rtli (where it meets the Pfr Panjdl 
Route, see So. 21) ; it lies over a barren 
karevsa full of ravines. There is also a road to Ramd from Pakapura. 

See Route No. 21. 

It is believed that this is one of tbe most accos- 
162 sible entrances into Kashmir; the road is not 
commanded in any single place by hills which 
could be occupied; the first stage is from native information, the remainder from personal 
observation; it is asserted that this route is practicable throughout for laden animals.— {All¬ 
good.) 

(2)— Via SANG SAPID RIVER. 

10. To Hilton (as . 118 From the east side of the Choti Gali Pass the 

above) path runs straight on down the level grassy 

11. IiUDCE M a ho , 11 bank of the Sang Saffd river to the encamping 

- 129 ground, on an undulating grassy spot, just 

above where the forest commences- 

There are a few shepherds' huts in the neighbourhood. In summer it might be 
necessary to ford the river higher up. On the eastern side of this part of the Panjdl range 
the whole of the upper slopes are round and undulating, covered with rich pasturage; the 
lower slopes are similar in shape, but are clothed with dense pine forests, amid which here 
and there are small open grassy glades. In the recesses oF these forests Gujars construct 
temporary habitations, in which they reside iu summer, while pasturing their cattle on the 
rich grass. The higher open slopes are frequented by shephords, in every direction, until 
the frosts of autumn destroy the grass and gradually drivo them down. 

No supplies, except grass and fuel; water from Sang Salid river. Camping ground open 
and grassy. 

12. Gojipatei . 9 I Road enters the pine forest soon after the last 

... 138 encamping ground, and runs down the right 

bank of the river (which iB known by the name 
I of Sang Safid high up. and here as the Dddh 

Ganga), until it turns off opposite Gojipatri, and crosses thoridge looking down on it. There 
is another road which continues down the Dddh Ganga. 

Gojipatri has a famous ziiirat; the houses are scattered hero and there : the hills above 
the place are covered with fruit trees, hazels, and jungle. Soon after the commencement of 
this march, the road is joined by the path from Pdnoh, which crosses the Panj&l range by 
the Sung Safid Pass ; it is not a good path, but is said to be practicable for laden animals. 

No supplies; grass plentiful, and green Indian-corn in summer. Wood and water 
abundant. 

13. NIolw . 9 A low spur of wooded hill is crossed before des- 

——— 147 cending to Hopru; the path then leads down 

a small stream to its confluence with the Dddh 
Ganga, where it turns to the right, along the 
edge of the harewa to Ndgdm, a village which gives its name to the district. Road easy. 


Supplies c£ grain might probably be obtained here; grass may be found by the 
streams. 

Good encamping ground on the high land above the village. 


14. Sbinaoab . 

11 

... 

At Wahtor tbe road meets the Pir Panjtfl 
Route—(tee Route No. 2L) 

Total . 

... 

j 168 

Bate !— Montgomerie — Allgood.) 


D 2 


14 Sbinaoab 
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ROUTES IN XASBUfE AND LAD^K, 

ROUTE No. 21. 


Gujrat to Srinagar (by Bhtmbar and the Pir Panjai..) 


DlStANCB JN MILS<3. 



1. DaolATNaCIB . 12 0 Country level, open, and fairly cultivated; road 

— — 12 0 unmetalfed, but fair j pass Harbuspnr nt 4, and 

cross the nala at 6j miles; alter heavy rain 
this vala is impassable. 

Oaolatnagar a village. Supplies and water procurable. 

The road from Sialkot via Julalptir debouehei here. — (See Route No, S3.) 

2. Kotla . ■ 8 Country and road as in last stage; pass Bdzrirg" 

- 20 wAr at 21. and Kakrali at 7 miles. 

Kotla a small town. Supplies and water abund¬ 
ant. 

3. Bum bab . .48 4 Country undulating; road very fair; the ualat 

- 28 4 are difficult after heavy rain; leave the GujrAt 

district about half-way; the road here crosses 
the north-east end of the Pubbi hills. 

Bhimbar is a small town situated at the foot of the low hills. Supplies and water abund¬ 
ant ; two bungalows for travellers a little to south-east of the town. Population 6,000. 

4. SaidabAd . . I 16 0 I Leaving town, road crosses stream, which is 

—— 43 4 about 30 yaide wide, and usually fordable, but 
I subject to freshets; passes through fiolds, 

I I crossing and re-crossing Btream ; it then lies up 

narrow valley, which is traversed hy a small stream to the foot of the Addidak. Tho ascent is 
about 2) miles. 

No baradiri or accommodation of any kind, and very 
little ehade. At 2 V. m. on 28th April the thermometer 
stood at 95° in the shad*. Supplies may be procured in 
a. lines A . . 10 0 small quantities with great difficulty, but fine fish from 

the Ban may be had in abuudauce. 


Stare or hslting plsoe. 


4, Kotli . . 8 0 Koh-i-Ruti to Kotli might easily be made in one march. 

The road is easy, with the exception of one or two 
plaoes, and they are not difficult. There is a good brick 
house on the high bank of the Katir river. Them is 
•• also a wretched baradiri , usually ocoupied by European 
Total . 46 0 travellers. Supplies sre plentiful. 

From S&idabid there is also a route to Mirpur. 

6 Naoshiba . . 12 4 Road leads along banks of stream which has to 

- 66 0 be forded several times, then winds through 

fields which are intersected here and there by 
low grassy ridges, and then conducts to foot 
of Kaman Goslii range, which is about 5 miles from Saidabdd. The ascent is about a 
mile, mostly over smooth, bare, and slate-coloured rocks; there are a few huts on the sum¬ 
mit: the descent is much longer; road generally smooth, but now and then rough and 
rather steep ; pine and other trees are numerous. Path is then pretty level for about 4 miles 








ROUTES IN THE XASHMfR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 21 —continued. 

to Nao shew, a stone-built town situated in open plain above right bank of Tawi river. A 
bungalow for travellers iu the Baoli BfJgh ; a large orchard about a mile short of the town. 
Supplies and water abundant. 

A road from Jam&and Aknur debouches here . 

6. Chj.nga9 Saeai . IS 4 Road lies the whole way along the valley of the 

—.. 69 4 Tawi, which is usually not more than a mile 

wide, bounded on both sides by low wood¬ 
ed hills. There are two paths; the lower and 
shorter follows the bed of the river; it is very rough, and only fit for walking; upper 
or ponv road passes mostly along the right bank of the river, crossing about ten low spurs 
of rough slaty rocks. 

Changas is a small and scattered village upon a table-land above the right bank of 
the Tawi. An old sar&i and a bongalow about ^ mile . e rom village, overlooking river* 
Supplies scarce; water procurable. Space for encamping limited. 

7. BfjAOSf os Ram- 14 0 The road is easy, continuing up the valley of the 

ptin, Tawi; there are two paths, a lower or footpath, 

- 83 4 and an upper or nony road. The latter passes 

along the right bank of the river and crosses 
numerous low spurs similar to those on the previous stage. There are two old saiiis at 
Moradprir. The usual road crosses the Tawi by a ford about $ of a mile below Rajaorf, but 
if the river is very high, it is necessary to continue on the right bank up to the town, which 
is also called Rampdr. It is a partly walled town situated at the foot of a low range of 
hills overlooking the Tawi, whose bed is here exceedingly rough, end during the rains often 
impassable for several hours. There is a bungalow ou the left bank of the river immediately 
opposite the town. Supplies and water abundant. A bridge might be thrown across the 
Tawi, below Rdjaorl, without much difficulty. 

From RAJAORI there in another route to ALIAB^D SABAl bj the DARHAL PASS and NAN DAK 
SAR LAKE. 

Miles. 

1. To DarhaD . 12 A large village; encamping ground apparently good, 

Darhal is called 7 Jcot t and is probably 12 miles from 
IMj '.rv i, Tbe road lies up the valley of the Darhal 
stream, and is represented as being good and easy for laden animals throughout. 

2. Bjiioh . . 7 No supplies; fuel must be cut a mile back; excellent 

grazing; water in abundance; and any amount of good 
encamping ground. 

The road is at first level; it then commences to ascend in a 
north-easterly direction, and afterwards bends to the south-east; tbe ascent is about two miles, 
the latter part being the steepest. Beluh consists of three or four shepherds’ huts. Tbe 
mountains here are long, smooth and sloping, and covered with magnificent pasturage in 
summer. There is an easy road from Beloh into the Rupri valley by the Bbig Sar; it is a 
ahort march. 

8. Atf absd SaeAi . 12 An easy, sloping ascent up a smooth, grassy hill to the 

1 Nil Sar, where there is an opening in the spur; from 
31 thence the ascent to tbe water-shed of the Panjftl ia 
almost imperceptible, and the road is carried through a 
natural opening in the range near the head of the Nandan Sar. The lake is a fine, clear 
blue sheet of water. The spur to the east of the lake is steep and precipitous, but on the 
west, where tbe road runs, it is sloping. Down the Laddi river to Alia bid Sard! is all easy. 
The elevation of the northern Darhal Pass is 13,080 feet. There is a practicable pony 
road from the neighbourhood of the Nandan Sar to the summit of the Pfr PanjiSI Pass 
joining the Mastan road about half-way. It goes under the name of tbe Ram Ndr road! 
lhere is also a practicable pony road from the Nandan Sar to Rupri. Supplies scarce. 

This is the old Mogul road, before that by the Pfr Panjal was made, in the above 
route, the first stage to the top of the ascent above Darhal is from native information ; the 
rest of the road was traversed by Captaiu Allgood, who stateB that he considers it the easiest 
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Route No. SI —continued. 

of all the passes leading into Kashmir with which he is acquainted. It should not be at. 
tempted until about the £rst week in June.— (Allgood.) 

A pony can be ridden by this route.— (Drew.) 

From Rdgaori there is a route vid Stwana, which joins the Naoshera.Eotliroad at 
Eoireta. A road from Jamu and Aknur debouches here. 

8. Tain A Makdi . 14 0 If the encamping ground is on the right bank 

— — 97i of the Tawi near the town, the river must 

be forded about a mile north of Rdjaorf; if 
I on the left bank, opposite the town, the road 

oontinnos up the valley of the Tawi; both river and valley beoome gradually narrower, but 
tho hills on each side are more lofty j a wide stream with a rough bed has to be forded about 
a mile from H&jaori; the village and old sardi of Fatehpur are about a mile further on, 
and near Lira Baoli, about four miles bevond the path leaves the river, approaching it again 
near the old sardi within a few hundred yards of Thdna Mandi, a Bmall town or bazdr 
situated on the left bank of the Tawi at the mouth of the valley in which the river rises. 
Supplies procurable, water abundant; encamping ground small; there is a bungalow 
situated on the hill side above the right bank of the stream, overlooking the Mandi. 

9 . Bab am qabi . 10 j The first half of this march is a continuous hut 

— . 108 0 tolerably easy ascent, mostly through open 

forest; the other a similar but more gradual 
descent through thick forest. About a mile 
from Th&na Mandi the Pdnch road brftnohes off to the west, and from this point to the 
small village of A janabdd, high up to the east, the incipient Tawi has to be forded several 
times. There are several huts on the summit of the Rattan Pfr, which is distant about five 
miles from Thdna Mandi, and has an elevation of 8,200 feet. Just before reaching Baram- 
gali, the Purnoi stream, an impetuous torrent, has to be crossed by a wooden bridge. 
Baramgali is a small village in the territory of the Pdnch rdja; it is surrounded by lofty 
mountains, and is situated on a small elevated ridge between the Purnoi and Stfran streams. 
On the opposite bank of the latter river there is an old stone fort, with loopholed walls, 
which commands the ridge, which would be difficult to turn. Supplies scarce; water a bun li¬ 
mit ; accommodation may be obtained in a small square mud sar&i. In winter the snow lies 
very deep at Baramgali. 

From near Baramgali the roads leading into Kashmir by the Masfan Pass (13,780 feet) 
and the Choti Gab Pass (14,090 feet) diverge; the former pass crosses the Panjdl range to 
the south of the Pir PAnjdl; the latter to the north. Both these roads are practicable for 
laden cattle, and though more elevated than the Pfr Panjdl, have the advantage of running 
along the summit of the ridges, and are nowhere commanded in approaching the passes- 
Frora Baramgali there is a road to Pdnch, which follows the course of the Sdran ; it is said 
to he quite practicable for ponies.— (See Route A 'o. 22.) 

10. Poshiana . .80 Hoad lies up a narrow, deep defile, which is tra- 

— 116 0 verssd by the Chitta Pani or Sliran river; 

after a gentle ascent it descends to the bed of 
the stream, which, during the rains, is a rapid 
torrent; it then continues for about five mi es, mostly along its rocky bed, hut crossing and 
re-orossiug it by rough wooden bridges about thirty times; about a mile from Poshidna 
it makes a steep ascent above the right bank of the stream, and passes up to the little 
village, inhabited by Kashmiris, which is situated about half-way up the steep grassy side of 
the lofty mountains. Supplies scarce; water procurable. There is no bungalow, and the 
only place available for pitching tents is on the fiat tops of the houses. 

The road leading into Kashmir by the Chitta Pani Pass (14,540 feet) diverges to tho north 
from Poahiana. It is not open until early in June, and is impracticable for laden animals. 
It lies up the valley of the Chitta Pani and joins the Choti Gali path beyond the pass. By 
this road the most convenient encamping ground is near the bed of the stream at Chitta Pani 
(a small waterfall so named on account of the white appearance of the water) at the 
commencement of the ascent; fuel is procurable. From Chitta Pani there is a shepherds’ 
path to Aliabdd Sardi, but the ascent is steep and diffioult: from the summit the descent 
to Aliab&d Sardi is remarkably easy, perfectly open, and iu no way commanded. 
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Route No , £2—continued, 

11. Alias ad SabX .1 . 11 For the firBt mile and a half the road is easy, 

-127 lying along the side of the mountain; it then 

descends to the R4mtakki, a small open space 
on the bank of the river, available as an 
encamping ground; it then crosses the Cbitta Pani for the last time, and leads to the Nilana 
valley, at the upper end of which the ascent of the Pfr begins. Chedikand is a stone hut 
on the north side of the road, just after entering tbe Nilana; and Hasikand is another, about 
an hour’s walk further on. 'When clear of snow the ascent, though steep, is easy enough, as 
the road is good and carried up by zig-zags. On the summit of the pass there area few huts 
and an octagonal tower of no strength, built of stone and loop-holod. The top of the pass is 
about six miles distant from Poshiina; its elevation is 11,400 feet, and it may be reached 
in about three hours: it is a fine grassy plateau, about half a mile wide, with a gradual slope 
down to the Aliabtfd Sar£i, which is about five miles distant over a very easy road. The 
sartfi is one of the usual Mogul buildings, standing above on the mountain side, and is buried 
in snow for more than half the year. Supplies scarce ; water and wood procurable. 

The Pfr Panjal Pass is generally closed by the falls of snow which occur in November 
and opens again in April or May, according to the season. The ascent of the paBS from the 
west in the face of a determined enemy would la? a matter of great difficulty, as it might 
•be defended from base to summit. In the time of Ranjit Singh, elephants more than once 
carried guns over the Pfr Panjjfl Pass. The path from Rrfjaoif, which crosses the Panjftr 
range by the Darhal Pass, rejoins the main road at Aliabad Sarrii. 

The roads Jr am Rajaori via the Randan Sar and the Darhal Past debouch here. 

12. HiBPfjBA « . 12 Road continues down the valley, which gradual- 

— . . 139 ly widens—at first it is undulating, sometimes 

steep and rather rough—on the left bank of 
the roaring torrent, which flows several hundred 
feet below. Tbe walled portion of the road, about 2 miles from the sar£i, is called Lai Ghultfm ; 
it is built out from the almost perpendicular side of the mountain overlooking a deep precipice. 
Zujnar is a watch tower about a mile further on ; Sllahkdfc is an old fort situated at tbe edge 
of the plateau, on the right bank of the river, and commanding the entrance to the valley of 
the Itupri stream ; just after passing it, the path descends to the Suksar&i, an old building on 
the left bank of the Rembitfra. Pdbji is an encamping ground on the left bank of the river, 
about 3 miles from Hirpura ; neither coolies nor supplies are procurable, but there is good 
grazing'for cattle, and an abundance of water. From Uiibji there is a direct path to Srinagar, 
which lies over the range, and through the pine forest to Pakapura ; it is practicable for laden 
animals. There is also a path to Shupion through the forest along the ridge above the 
left bank of the Kembirfra, which is also practicable for cattle, but the main road crosses to the 
right bank of the river (which is not fordable) by a wooden bridge, and lies through the thick 
pine forest by the hank of the stream to Hirpura, which is a Binall and scattered village 
situated in the middle of the valley, here about half a mile wide. Some accommodation may 
be obtained in the old Mogul sarifi, situated at the southern end of the village. Supplies 
and water procurable, and ample space for encamping. 

13. Shupion • • 8 Road level and smooth along the right bank 

147 of the Rembiara; valley gradually widens and 
debouches into the plain of Kashmir before 
reaching Shupion, which is the largest town 
on this side of the valley, and the commercial depAt for the Panjrib. Supplies and water 
abundant. Two bungalows, and an ample space for encamping. 

The routes via JBudil and Guldbgarh Passes debouch here (see Routes Nos . 50 and 
55.) Islamabad, which lies due east, may he reached in two marches . Prom Shupion a 
route goes to Baramula vi& Ckrar and Gulmarg. 

14. RamA . . 11 Road lies over low irrigated lands to the 

- • — 158 Rembiara, which flows in several streams, 

some of which are bridged. Tbe bed is about 
I of a mile wide, covered with boulders ; about 
2 miles further on the road crosses the Mankand, a similar but smaller stream ; it then runs 
along the foot of low hills which slope down to it to Shahjumarg, an old sarai about 7 miles 
from Shupion. About 2 miles further on it descends to the Ramchri river, which has a 
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Route No. 21— concluded. 

wide "bed of boulders, and flows in several branches through a rich and narrow valley between 
two table lands; it then ascends and shortly leads to an old dharmsrfla or rest-house* 

Ramri is about a mile further on ; it a considerable village situated under a low range 
of hills. Opposite the village there is a travellers'bungalow. Supplies and water plentiful; 
camping ground confined, but ample space ou the table-land, about 3 miles beyond. 

16. SEiMAdAi . ,| IS 1 | The roadjistolerably smooth aud level through¬ 

out ; at 2£ miles it ascends the table-land; at 
Khftupur,6 miles, there is an old s&rrfi. Wahtor 
is a considerable village with fine chunar trees 
about 5 miles further on ; thence to Srinagar 
176 | the road is a made one, about 12 feet wide, 

thro ugh a poplar avenue on the right hank of 
the Drfdh Ganga, passing the Ram B4gh srfiAi 
and the temple containing the ashes of the late Maharaja Gul4b Singh. The road enters 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, at the sonth-east corner or the city close to the Sher Garhi.— 
{AUqood — Inre — See Route >o. 44, Mari to Srinagar.) 

The road is passable for laden ponies, though in some places difficult for them, < Open 
or 7 months.— {Drew,) 

( Bates — Montgomerie — Drew, &c .— Route Book.) 


Total 



ROUTE No. 22. 

GujrXt to Srinagar (by FXiaoiU, P< 5 ncii and H£j( PIr Pass). 


Blsge or balting-pl ace. 


DlBTAirCI IV MILKS. 


Inter¬ 

mediate, 


Description, Ac. 


GujbAt to ThAna 
Mandi, 

8 MABCHBS 


9 Si&bait 


16 0 


97 4 


113 4 


■ See Route No, 21. 


About a mile beyoud ThAnu Mandi the PanJAb 
road turns off to the west from that leading 
into Kashmir by the Pir Panjal Pass, and 
winding np the side of the hills on the left, it leaves the ThAna valley by a gap on the top 
of the ridge. After a slight descent, it ascends and leads through the forest to the Rattan 
Pir Pass, which is about 6 miles from ThAna; the descent on the north side of the pass is 
easy ; the road leads down a deep and very narrow gully, the sides of which are covered with 
dense forest, and the lower two-tbirds are traversed by a small stream which has to be forded 
about half a dozen times. The gully opens into the valley of the Sdran river, which is here 
about 150 yards wide, and bounded on each side by rather lofty and usually sloping hills, 
covered with thick forest on the north, and with grass on the southern sides. Just after 
entering the valley the river has to be forded, and about £ mile further on is the village of 
Bifliaj, situated on the side of the hill above the right bank of the river about 3 miles from the 
Rattan Pir Pass. From Bifliaj the road continues along the Suran valley all the way, and is 
generally level and tolerably smooth; the first 4 miles are along the right bank of the river, 
snd the path ascends the bank here and there when the river is high. About 3 miles from 
Siiran it crosses the stream by a ford, and theuce continues along its left bank. Sriran is a 
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small village and contains a fchdna, in which a small garrison is usually quartered. Supplies 
scarce, water procurable. There is a travellers' bungalow a few hundred yards beyond it. 
Baramgali on the Pfr Panjdi route is distant 15 miles south-east of Suran, by the direct 
road. 

From Srfran there is a route tid Firozpdr Pass to Gulmarg, viz.: — 

Miles. 

1. To Mandi . 15 A large village. Supplies and coolies abundant; an easy 

stage: for the first part along the Punch road, as far 
as the junction of the Mandi stream with Stiran river* 

Then along the Mandi to village. 

2. Gagbi - . 10 A small village ; but few supplies and coolies procurable. 

An easy stage with a few gentle ups and downs along 
the banks of the stream. 

3. Babzatah . 15 An encamping ground; neither coolies nor supplie*. 

Cross Firozpdr Pass (12,560 feet) ; ascent steep ana occa¬ 
sionally rough ; descent easy. Before ascending ford a 
large stream, and pass in Borne places nala* bridged with hardened snow. 

4. Gulmabq . . 12 The road passes along a valley, over a range, and through 

the Killan Marg forest to Gulmarg. It is steep but 

- smooth.— (Ince.) 

Total . I 52 

10. PdifcH . . 14 Road continues along the Suran valley; it 

(3,300 ft.) .. . . 1274 crosses the river by a ford just opposite the 

village, and thence passes the whole way along 
its right bank. The first 6 or 6 miles lie over level turf covered with low jungle; the 
remaining 8 through corn and rice-fields. Several springs may be seen on the road sides; 
about half-way the Mandi stream, which flows from the north-east, has to be forded. The paths 
leading into Kashmir by the Firozpdr, Zamir, Tosha Maiddn, Chor Gali, Mirpdr, and Sang 
Saffd Passes lie up the valley of this stream. Punch is a small town situated in the valley 
on the right bank of the Ftincb Tawi, just above the junction of the Bitarh. Supplies 
abundant. There is a travellers’ bungalow situated under a table-land near the left bank of 
the Bitarh, about a mile beyond the towu. 

From Punch, Srinagar may be reached vid Firozpdr PasB by the route described above. 
(See Suran.) 

This is a very direct and much frequented route; laden coolies can go easily in six days 
from Srinagar to Punch. The pass is generally open from May to December, and it is 
sometimes crossed as late as February in favorable weather.— (Montgomerie.) 

See also Route No. 20. 

11. Kahdta . . 9 Road turns to the north and passes up the 

- 1364 valley of the Bitarh, which is bounded by lofty 

well-wooded hills, and averages less than J mile 
in width, narrowing gradually towards its upper 
end. The path a!; first ascends, and after leading for l£ mile through fields, again de¬ 
scends to the river and crosses a branch of it by a ford. After passing along its sandy bed 
for 1^ mile, it again crosses the stream by a ford, and re-ascends the left bank by a abort 
but rather rough path, and leads to the village of Daigwar, which is about 2 miles further 
on, and about 4 miles from Punch. A little beyond it, opposite Chota Diagw«r, the path 
again descends to the river, and continues nearly on a level with it for about 4 miles, 
crossing and re-orossing it by fords about four or five times. About lj mile from Kahdta it 
leaves the river, and ascends its right bank for about 300 feet, and thence continues with one 
intervening dip to the village. Kahuta is a small village situated at the foot of the range 
of bills about 200 feet above the right bank of the Bitarh. There is a travellers’ bungalow 
below the village. Suppliesand water procurable. 
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12. AliabId . . | 8 ] Road lies chiefly up along and narrow valley, 

144| which leads to the foot of the H&ji Pfr. It 
passes by an easy ascent up to the summit of 
v , the spur which projects from the hills a few 

hundred yards beyond the village, and then turns to the left and winds along the [mountain 
side, where it is sometimes narrowed by the rocks on either side, and shortly descends to the 
rocky bed of a stream, which has to be forded. This stream is about 3 miles from Kabuta 
and it flows into the Ritarh. The remainder of the road, which is occasionally very rough 
and sometimes steep, continues along its left bank all the way. On approaching Aliabad 
the valley becomes much narrower, and the stream diminishes, but the hills increase in 
height, their slopes being covered with forest, especially on the west side. The H&ji 
Pfr range closes the upper end of the valley, and the path leading over it may he seen from 
a considerable distance winding up its naked side. Aliabtfd is a small village built upon 
the aide of the hill; supplies and oooliea are scarce; there is a small bungalow for travellers, 
and adjoining it are the ruins of au old sarrii. 

19. IIaidababId 


In this march the road makes an ascent of 
151 A- | about 3 or 4 miles on one side of the mountain, 
and a similar descent on the other. The ascent 
commences about 4 mile from AHab&l, and ia 
tolerably smooth, hut rather steep in places. There is a stone hut on the top. The 
summit of the H£j i Pfr ridge has an elevation of 8,500 feet; it is covered with grass, and 
is tolerably level for abcut £ mile ; path then descends, becoming rougher and steeper as it 
proceeds; in some parts it is merely a passage between the hard rocks. About a mile 
from the top and 20 yards from the east side of the road, there is a spring. The path 
continues through dense forests all the way down to the bottom, where a mountain torrent, 
which flows along a deep gorge on the left, has to be forded a few hundred yards from 
Haidarab^d. This is a very small village in Kashmir territory. Supplies of food and coolies 
are very uncertain. There are two bungalows close to the village. 

14. UbI . . | 10 1 Road continues along the side of the valley on 

161^ the left bank of the Shah Kahtita stream the 

whole way. On leaving Haidarab£d there is a 
gradual ascent for about a mile, then a gentle 
descent of about 300 feet to fore! a mountain stream ; then an ascent on the other side to a 
piece which is tolerably level for about £ mile; a long and steep descent then commences, 
which is often very rough and sometimes narrow, leading to the level of the rivor, about 3 
miles from Haidarabtfd (near the bottom is a waterfall); after a few hundred yards the path 
again ascends to the left, and after several ups and downs, which though short are steep and 
rough, it leads to the village of Talawari, about 6 miles from Haidarabjfd; thence the road is 
tolerably smooth and level for about 4 mile; it then ascends by a very steep, rough, and 
narrow path for about another 4 mile, and then descends again by a similar road; after a 
tolerably easy 4 mile a mountain stream is reached which has to be forded ; thence the road 
passes chiefly through fields, and finally joins the road from Mari, near tjrf. A suspen¬ 
sion bridge across the Jhelum.a village with small fort; supplies and water procurable. 

15. Naobheba 

16. Baramdla 

17. Patan 

18. Shinagab 

Total 


14 

176 l 

9 

184 } 

14 

168 £ 

17 

... 


216 | 


See Route No. 44. 


The route from Rdjaorf to Srinagar by way of 
Punch involves a considerable detour, but is 
used at such times as the Pir Panjtfl road is 
closed by snow ; it is traversed by laden cattle 
throughout, and that part of the road between Rffjaorf and Princh is practicable for camels. 
—( Montgomerie — Ince.) 

Is freer from snow than the route t id Pfr Fanjrfl, and therefore open for traffic earlier 
{Drew—page 140) 

(Bales — Montgomerie—-Drew — Ince.) 
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ROUTE No. 23. 


GCbais to Astor {vid BIjrzil Pass). 
Authority. —Manifold. 



Distance in kilbs. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, 4c. 

1. Babola 

9 

M 

Road fairly good. Cross one stream, the Gish- 
4t, by a good bridge. Large oamping ground 
close to river. Firewood and forage. 

2. Mafanab 

11 

20 

3. B6hzil dak house 
(12,000 ft.) 

10 

30 

Road good up valley. Snow at Bilrzil till end 
of May. Here road branches to Skardd and 
Astor. Good ground. Firewood scanty. 

4. DAk House on 

NOBTII SIDE OF 

Pass. 

11 

41 

Road up an easy open ravine. Easy ascent 
(he whole way to Kotah (6 miles). Descent on 
north very gradual and open. 

6. I>a ska Bam (10,500 
feet). 

9 

60 

Road easy. Cross a stream by a good bridge. 
At Diakaram two large villages on either side 
of stream. Supplies and forage plentiful. 

0. Gadai 

11 

61 

Easy march. Good path by river. From here 
there is a summer road to Skardd. Gadai is a 
small village on a plateau. Camp by river sido. 
Bridge cloee by. 

7. NauoXm . 

9 

70 

Good road, rising about 1,600 feet to the vil¬ 
lage, which ie a large one on a plateau. 

8. Astoe (7,840 f i.) . 

14 

af~ 

1 

Road bad. Steep descent to Astor river, then 
good till near Astor, when it again becomes bad. 
Cross river by a bridge and ascend by a very 
steep path to the fort. 


ROUTE No. 24. 


GurdaspCr to Srinagar (by Pathank6t, Basaoli, Badrawar, KikhtwXr, 

AND THE MaRBAL PaSS.) 


£tag* or halting-place. 

Distangs IN MILES. 

Description, 4c, 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

1. Dinanaqab . . 

7 4 

7 4 

A small town with a sarii for Europeans on 
the right bank of the Bari Doab Canal; supplies 
and water plentiful j encamping ground good • 
country level, open, and well-cultivated; road 
good. 
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Route No. 24 —continued. 


2. Jakho Lahbi 


3. Pathark6t 


1. To Shahpdr 


2. Phungota 


3. Siudhara 


8 0 


8 6 


UJ 


10 


lfi 4 I A village; supplies procurable after notice; 
water plentiful; encamping ground Bwarapy; 
country and road as in last stage: cross the 
canal at 2, pass Purmauund at 4J, and Khan* 
wau at 6} miles. 

24 2 | A large town with an old fort situated at the 
foot of the hills ; a sarAi for Europeans; supplies 
and water plentiful; encamping ground good; 
country and road as above: cross canal at 4} 
miles. 

From Pathdnlidt there is a route to Charnba, 
viz .:— 

A smell town; supplies must be collected; water plenti* 
ful; road hilly and stony. 


Supplies and coolies procurable; road practicable for 
laden mules the whole way, but during the rains the 
streams between Phungota and Sindhara are impassable; 
the road between these places iB bad and stony. Chamba 
territory entered at 6 miles from Phungota. 


4. Batri 


5. Chamba 


121 


14 


A few houses; supplies must be collected; water pro¬ 
curable ; road practicable for laden mules. 


67 


And from Pathankit there is a route to Jurnu, viz. 


II.—1. To Kuthua 

2. Jasrota 

3. Aleh > 

4. Samba 

5. Isinailpur 

6. Jamu 


Miles. 

. 12 
. 12 
. 12 
. 12 
. 13 
. 11 


72 (ffligel). 


4. Madhop6b 


6. Thun Fobt 


6. Basaoii 



31 0 


40 0 


0 


A large place on left bank of the Ravi; supplies 
and water plentiful; country level, open, and 
well-cultivated ; road unmetalled, but good. 

A large village; supplies procurable after due 
notice; water plentiful ; road very fair: cross 
liavi by ferry. 


An important town in the province of Jamd, 
situated on the right bank of the Ravi, one long 
march or two ordinary marches, south west of 
Daihousie, and 9 inarches, or about 95 miles, 
north-east of Amritsar, by way of Gurdaspur, Pathaakot, and Madhopdr, crossing the river 
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Route No. 24 —continued. 

by ferry below Tliain fort. The ferry at Basaolt ie frequently impracticable when the river 
ia in flood. 

Supplies and water abundant; encamp at a tank near the fort j road fair and fit for 
camels. 

There are three strong places in Basaoli, which are all situated towards the north-east 
end of the town, vie., an old fort now used as a treasury, the palace, and the fort of Devi 
Kala, built on the site of an old Hindu temple. 

The old fort, which is situated close to the town, is perched on the top of a limestone 
cone which rises to a height of about 75 feet from the surrounding plain; it iB a small 
masonry building, about flOfeet square, with a bastion at each corner and a dry well in the 
middle of the enclosure. The walls are cracked and rotten, and it has no armament, being 
used only as a treasury. 

The palace, which stands a little to the north, on the other side of a large tank, is an old 
square building contained by very high walls whioh seem fast decaying. It ia at present 
occupied as a residence by the widowed rani of Kalian Pal, raja of Belaor. 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, Beemingly in good repair. It occupies the crest 
of the ridge, which runs almost parallel to the town on the north-east, at the distance of 
about half a mile, rising to a height of about 800 feet above the level of the town. The sides 
of the ridge are steep and abrupt, and covered with scrub jungle; the fort occupies the highest 
point of the crest just before it drops down into the Ravi. 

There is a path which leads up to the fort flora the direction of the palace, which must be 
very steep; it could, however, be easily approached from the north-west along the ridge. 

The form of the work appears to be an irregular square, with demi-bastions at intervals, 
and a large bastion at the south-east corner, facing the town and river; the walls, which are 
loop-holed, seem to be about 40 feet high. The fort is said to be armed with three guns, with 
a garrison of about fifty men, and to have a spring just outside the walla iu addition to the 
usual tank inside. This fort is also sometimes used as a prison. 

From Basaoli it is two easy marches to Dalhousie. 

Leaving Basaoli, the path crosses the low bare 
71 0 ridges to the north-west, and passes through the 
scattered village of Rain, whence the path 
ascends the Burmah ridge by a steep paved 
road and descends to the Jitair stream (a torrent which dries in summer); path crosses 
the bed of the main stream and follows up a branch for some little wav; it then 
ascends gradually by paved road to the scattered hamlet of Sanidn; the path, which ia 
here unmade but level, lies through the fields to the northernmost portion of the village, 
which is called Jasrota, whence it slopes down the Bide of the hill to the (.'fail, a torrent 
of clear cold water about 2 feet deep and 20 broad, which is crossed by stepping stones ; 
the track is here not well defined, and the path is rough and stony ; it follows the course 
of the stream for some way, then ascends the hill by a somewhat steep, paved path to small 
village of Lar, and continues ascent of hill by paved path, which is steep in pianos, then 
descends a short way to small scattered village of Jinr&li (a baoli of cool, dear water with 
shady trees by wayside); it then passes through the fields, and is tolerably smooth and 
level, crosses dry bed of torrent and ascends some little distance to the small village of Pud, 
situated at the foot of the higher range of bills. Supplies are with difficulty obtainable, and 
in the dry season water must be brought from some distance. Level space for encamping 
limited. 

(Time ocoupied in walking, 4 h. 15 m.). 

The descent to the Ckil stream and path up its bank is very rough and difficult for 
cattle ; ponies should be sent round from Jasrota through the village of Dodia to the east, 
rejoining the regular path at inra-li; this detour adds about two miles to the march ; this 
path is also rough, but not so difficult as at places on the regular track. From Pdd there 
is said to be a path leading directly to Dalhousie which crosses the Ravi near the village of 
Salo (by a rope-bridge when iu flood P); the distance may be 18 miles. 
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8. Bani , | 11 0 ] | Leaving Pad, the path, which is at first rather 

82 0 | steep and ill-defined, ascends the spur immediate¬ 
ly in front, and is then tolerably level along 
the side of the hill to a rill of water near some 
hats called Kofc. (On the other side of the valley, which is drained by the Chil stream, are 
some scattered habitations with patches of cultivation, comprising the villages of Bekker, 
Silo, and Kuchin.) 

Leaving the Kot stream, the road, which is now paved, is steep, passing one or two bad 
places to a fine clear stream ; another is passed a short distance further on, and also a baoli * 
before reaching the top of the Banjil Gali. The hill is quite bare, except near the top, 
where the path is shaded by forest of oak and rhododendron. The summit is smooth 
and level; on it is a small woodeu temple called the Issur Nag, embellished with some 
rough carvings; it is well shaded, and forms a convenient resting place j water is procur¬ 
able at some little distance from the road. On each side of the pass rise high hills; that 
to the right (east) is called Chirrion, that on the left (west) R£mr&tchan. 

Leaving Banjil Gali, the path, which is unmade and very steep, descends the aide of the 
hill through forest to the Sat Sur; the first of these streams is reached in about 25 minutes 
from the summit. After passing the streams the path emerges from the forest and creeps 
along the bare side of the precipitous mountain, descending gradually to a hut, where water is 

S roourable. This part or the road is rough and stony, and in places very narrow and 
angerous for cattle; ponies must be sent round from the summit of the Banjil Gali by the 
Dibbro path, rejoining the main path at this dharmsala. Leaving the dharmsala, the path 
makes a steep descent by a paved road to a small stream, soon after passing which 
the direct footpath leaves the paved road and drops down to the bed of the Siowa, and after 
keeping for a short distance along the right bank, it crosses the river by a temporary wooden 
bridge below the village of Sert&l. The bridge, which is of the tangeri description, consists 
of two spans of about 30 feet and 12 feet respectively. During the melting of the snows, 
the Siowa is a deep and impetuous torrent, and is not fordable at this spot, but fords are said 
to exist above and below the bridge. (This portion of the road is impassable for cattle, 
which must be sent round by the upper road through the village of Beakan, crossing the Kad 
stream by a bridge and keeping along the right bank of the Siowa, rejoining the main path 
by the bridge at Bani). Leaving the river, the path ascends the valley through the fields of 
Sert&l, which extend a considerable distance ; it then drops down towards the stream, 
and keeping along the side of the hill above, it descends to its banks at Bani, which is 
a small village situated in the narrow valley. Some supplies are procurable, and there is 
ample space and shade for encamping below the bridge on the bank of the Siowa. 

(Time occupied iu walking, 6 h. 10 in.). 

9. Sebtal Mabg 


12 0 | | Leaving Bani, path rises through the fields to 

94 0 | the small village of Sind; it then continues 
along the side of the hill making a steep de¬ 
scent to the Bolrtk stream, which is crossed by 
a substantial timber bridge, having a span of about 45 feet; it then ascends the hill side, and 
passes hamlet of Buddiraand on to Aso; path then drops down to the Siowa and is stony and 
rough, crossing the Bairo stream (fordable) by a temporary bridge, and passes through the 
fields to the hamlet of Drabble, leaving which it follows the left bank of the Siowa, crossing 
the river at the village of Ekail by a bridge of three timbers without balustrades, having a 
span-Of about 70 feet. Leaving Ekail, path makes short and steep ascent to the village of 
(Vandal, and again descends to the right bank of the Siowa, and is rough and stony in places ; 
it crosses the Saon stream, and a little further on another and smaller stream, and makes a 
short and deep ascent to the sloping fields below Loang. (Ponies cannot traverse the direct 
path between Bani and Loang, but must cross to the right bank of the Siowa by the Bani 
bridge and proceed over the hill by way of Banskor and Dar.) 

Leaving Loang, the path is smooth and level to Kurwa Sarkiri Bagh, where there are 
& few houses and some cultivation; it then descends and crosses a branch of the Siowa by 
a planked timber bridge, about 6 feet wide and 75 feet span ; path then turns up the hill to 
the east, making a short, steep ascent to the village of Chuchli (six houses), and continues along 
above right bank of the stream until it meets a spur jutting out towards the east, which 
narrows the valley to a rocky gorge, through which the Siowa rushes; the path climbs the 
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face of this spur, and is steep but not very rough ; the top is reached in haflf an hour, and 
about ten minutes further on a stream ; path then slopes down side of hill to bank of Siowa, 
where it becomes rough and stony, with one or two difficult places ; it then debouches from 
the defile on to the Sertal Marg, an open grassy down enclosed by pine-clad mountains : the 
marg stretches north-west and south-east, and is about 2 miles long, with an average breadth 
of about half a mile, widening towards the northern extremity; a few Gujars’ huts are 
scattered about. The Siowa stream flows through the plain, receiving numerous rills from 
the mountain sides. The usual encamping ground is by a Gujar’s hut near some trees 
towards the north end of the valley. During the summer months there is generally a banid's 
shop here, where a precarious supply of grain in very small quantities may be obtained. 
This is a somewhat long march, but is not very difficult, and the scenery of the latter half 
at least is wild and grand. Ponies can follow the main path from Loang without much diffi¬ 
culty. This march oan be conveniently divided by stopping at Loang, where supplies may 
he obtained, 

(Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 50 ra.). 

10, BadeawXb , , 13 0 Leaving the camping ground, the path rises 

(6,427 ft.) 107 0 gradually through the grassy.marg and pine 

forest; it iB nowhere steep, and a pony may be 
ridden; numerous patches of sqow are crossed 
(22nd May), and the top is reached about 4 miles from camp. The summit of the pass is 
a narrow ridge between lofty mountains, the Sdubai to the east and the Kuplds to the west; 
to the north there is a fine view of the snowy range. The descent on the north side is steeper 
than the ascent; the path follows the snowy bed of a stream, and crosses the Shama nadi 
(fordable) by the trunk of a tree; here there is a long hut for the convenience of travellers; 
the path then descends gradually through a shady glen to the Haluni stream, which is 
crossed by a substantial timber bridge, about 4 feet wide and 60 feet span; it then passes 
through a patch of cultivation, and on above the right bank of the stream to the small 
village of Basti, leaving which it continues to descend above the right bank of the Halrini, 
assing the Nalti bridge, which crosses the stream below the village, after which it leaves tho 
auk of the river and turns down through the fields to the village of Sartangal, where the 
Haluni stream has to be crossed below the village; there is now no bridge, but foot passengers 
can cross by a series of planks; ponies must continue down the right bank of the stream 
to the village of Monda, where there is a bridge. Having crossed the stream below Sar¬ 
tangal, the path follows the west side of a wide cultivated valley bare of trees, and passes the 
village of Sungili and continues through the fields to Badrawdr. 

A small town and fort. Supplies and water plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 6 h. 26 m.). 

The town is commanded from the west by a fort standing on a hill about 300 feet high ; 
it is a large square building, with bastions at each corner, chiefly built of large blocks of slate 
clay, that hardens by long exposure to the sun and air; it is found in the vicinity ; the walls 
are loop-holed for musketry, and the fort is said to mount four guns, and to have a garrison 
of fifty men. The position is commanded by superior heights within easy range from the 
south and west,. 

At Badrawtfr the route to Srinagar vid Brari Bal Pass branches off. A route from Chamba 
alao debouches at Badraw&r. 

11. Jaoea . . 17 0 A small village ; supplies scarce; water pro- 

- 124 0 curable; country mountainous, with beautiful 

scenery; road very fair; cross over a small hill 
on leaving Badrawdr to the village of Chintur; 
then along ascent of a hill along the ridge of which the road runs for a considerable distance. 
A similar descent on other side. Road by Siwardhar in summer; another by Jagud. 

A small village; supplies scarce; water procur- 
138 0 able; country at first well wooded, afterwards 
bare hills, with the Chendb flowiug below; road 
difficult in places; nala bridged. 

A small town and fort situated on an elevated 
153 0 plateau near the confluence of the Chendh and 
Maru Wardwdn rivers. Supplies of all sorts 
plentiful. The plain in which the town is 
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Route No. 94 —continued. 

situated (5,800 feet) is sbout 4 miles from north to south and 2 mites across: it is undulat¬ 
ing. Everywhere cultivated and dotted with villages ; it ia bounded on the north and east 
by mountains, and on the west by a deep ravine, the eastern bank of which is formed by 
lofty rocky mountains. A rariue bounds the plateau on the south. The town is dirty and 
dilapidated, baa a bazir and shops, and about 200 houses. The old fort is manned by about 
SO sepoys. The inhabitants are more than half Kashmiris, the rest Kindifs. Climate 
warmer than Badrawdr, less rain and snow-fall. The road from Joshni difficult and in places 
narrow, following windings of ChenAb. 

At Kishtwar there ia a route up the Maru WardwAn valley to Petgnm and Inshio (Route 
No.32), and a road from Simla via the Botang Pass, Tandi, Kilar, and Guldbgarh debouches 
here. 

14. JIoohaL MaIdIn IS 0 A small village; coolies and supplies obtainable j 

— — — - 169 0 road difficult iu places; on leaving Kishtw&r 

there is a stiff descent down a paved way for 
about half a mile to tbe ChenAb, which runs 
here in a deep, narrow channel between high perpendicular rocks; it is crossed by a swing¬ 
ing rope-bridge. The remains of an old wooden bridge are visible. One mile further on 
the Maril Wardw&n ie crossed by a similar bridge; the road thence proceeds along ita 
right bank for about a mile, and then ascends another stream for about 1 miles, making at 
length a steep deecent to camp. Laden coolies can cross the bridges, but not ponies or 
mnles. 

16. Sixopdk . . 16 0 There are about eight houses here, bnt no sup- 

- 185 0 plies can be depended upon; water plentiful; 

country well wooded ; road very fair for foot 
passengers, but difficult for laden animals. 

16. Wamksihoi . 16 0 j A few huts under the pass; supplies scarce; 

■ — 1 - 201 0 water procurable ; country mountainous ; famous 

pasture laud bnt no cultivation ; a steep pull 
1 up to the top of the Marbal Pass (11,670 feet) 
(5 miles from Singpdr), with a similar descent ou the other tide. Snow lies on the pass till 
very late in the season. 

17. WakoaM ..00 A village; supplies soarce ; water plentiful; 

- 210 0 country tolerably level; road very fair. Pass 

Lower at 4 miles and Gohoon at 7 miles, then 
cross two streams. 

18. Islamabad . . 17 0 A good-sized town: supplies and water abun- 

— 227 0 dant; couuiry level, open, and wall-cultivated; 

road good ; cross tbe first nala at Bidder at 3, 
Sagara at 5 ; the second nala at 7J ; the third 
at Hotlra at 0}, and pass near Bingh at 12 miles; here the ShnbabAd road joins in; the 
Jhelum is crossed at Islamabad ; some of the streams arc difficult after heavy rain. Islam¬ 
abad ia situated on the right bank of the Jheluui, which is here sbout 80 yards wide, and 
runs with a gentle ourrent; it ia navigable as far as Bsramula, tbe nortb-west end of the 
valley (see Route No. 27). Hence to Petgara (Route No. 29), to AnunfttU (Route No. 26), 
to Iushiu (Route No. 28), to Stivd (Route No. 75), to SurplirAr (Route No. 74). 

10. > wawtip6» . 17 0 \ 

- 244 0 I See Route No 52. 

20. SfliKAOAB . . 18 0 > This part of the journey is generally per- 

■— l formed by bout. 

Total . ... 1 262 0 J 

The route by tbe Marbal Pass is more generally called Singpdr; tbo descent on the 
Kashmir side is very good from the top of the ridgo, and laden ponies could with ease be 
taken down it; but on the KishtwAr side the ascent is very difficult for cattle. But very few 
ponies are taken by this route, as the only way of getting them across the Maru WardwAn 
and Chandra Uh^ga rivers is by swimming, and both are at all seasons very difficult rivers 
to croas in this manner, specially the Maru WardwAn -, wticn in flood it would be an iinpossibi- 
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lity. The Maibal Pass i« generally closed about the end of October,and remains so until about 

the end of January. Fuel is obtainable at the top of the pass, but no water.—(Bates_ 

Montgomerie — Allgood ,) 


BOUTE No. 25. 

Gtjrdaspur to Srinagar (by pathank6t, basaoli, badraw^r, and the 

beari bal pass.) 


Alto by the Periatdn Valley and Nanrlmarg Pan. 



DlBTAlTCB 

nr Vf lib. 


8Uge or haltlng-placa. 

Interne* 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, Ac. 

Gunnasrdn to Badba- 
wAb, 

... 

107 0 

See Route No. 24. 

11. K ADLAN 

n o 


Leaving Badrawir the path lies down the open 



118 0 

valley, which is everywhere terraced into fields, 
strewn with lingo boulders : the cultivation ex¬ 
tends up the slopes on the west side of the val- 


ley, but to the east the mountains are for the most part roekv and precipitous. The path crosses 
theHayl stream (fordable) at the village of Kotli. (Below Kotli there is a bridge across the 
Nerd river, which is traversed by the road lending to Kishtwdv); a little farther on the 
Komeri stream is crossed by a wooden bridge at the village of Udrana ; the banks are steep; 
the road then lies through the village of data (Nerd bridged below the village), and then 
crosses a small stream below the village of Parana, and pnssing a temple on the banks of 
the Nerd crosses the Karuti Kad (fordable) by n bridge, just beyond which on the roadside 
there isa baoli shaded by a cliunar tree; the path then dips down once or twice to the banks 
of the Nerd, and crosses a small stream bv bridge or ford just below the vHlage of Pranga 
(bridge over the Nerd); it then continues along tiie left bank of the river, passing under the 
village of Clionda and on to Niota, and then to the hamlet of Pare (the most direct road be¬ 
tween Badrawdr and Doda is said to cross the river at this point; a large tree serveB the 
purpose of a bridge); the path then rises to Kalian, which is situated on the top of the spur 
above the left bank of the Nerd near the junction of the Bin Kad. Supplies procurable ; 
water scarce ; that for drinking must be brought from the Bin Kad stream, which flows at 
some distance below the village. 

A sm dl baradari and space for encamping. (Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 50 m.). 

12. Doda . . 12 0 Leaving Kalian, path descends through fields 

~ 130 0 to the Bin Kad, which is crossed by a wooden 

bridge nbout 4 feet wide and 45 feet span, and 
continues to descend through fields to the small 
village of Uliala, soon after leaving which the path strikes the side of the bill above the Nerd 
and follows along tho left bank, passing Bcruru, to the small villago of Malna, from which it 
descends to the bank of the river (Berdrd bridge); it shortly passes the village of Porand, 
and rises up along the steep bank of tbe river to Nail Dangri ; liere and there the nscent is 
rough >soon after leaving this village the road bifurcates, the left branch leading to the 
village of Kalian, and along tho left bank of the Chandra llliAga, tbe path to the right de¬ 
scends the hill to the rope suspension bridge which crosses the Chandra Bhaga, l,Tbe pass¬ 
age of the bridge occupies some little time.) The ascent from the river to the fort, which 
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is situated at the edge of the plateau, is rather steep ; there is a baoli and a cbtmar tree near 
the top. The small town of Doda lies about 600 yards beyond the fort. 

The usual encamping ground is in the Sarkrfri Bagb, a well-shaded gardon just to the 
west of the fort. Supplies and water abundant. It is advisable to have coolies for the bag¬ 
gage in waiting on the right bank of the river; the stage is understood to be from Kalian to 
the left bank of the river, and much time is saved by making this arrangement. Ponies 
cannot be conveyed across the Chandra Bbrfga, and must be sent round by the Rdmband 
bridge and into Kashmir by the Banihftl Pass. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 35 m.). 


From Doda there are two routes to Rdmband, See Route No. 62. 



Kot. 


1. To Kasst Grib . 

7 

Cross the Lidar Khol by (kadal) bridge at Ganiki 

2. Csachata . 

6 

A village of fifteen houses (Hindds). 

S. Kajohab 

6 

A village of ten houaes (Hindda). 

4. Jat Oali . 

5 

A village of four houac8. 

6. lUlCBAND 

6 

A village on the right bank of the Chandra Bh4ga, lying 

6 Mabobm : Total . 

29 

on the high road between Jaueu and Kashmir, by the 
Banilial Base. 

i - S2V1iflSSPi 1 a! a 

This ia the upper and longei 

r road, but ia kept in repair and is aaid to be eaaier than 

the lower road. 

Or 

Kot. 


1. To Mandol 

7 

Croea the Lidar Khol by (kadol) bridge at Ganiki. 

3. Kcndi 

8 

A village of ten houses (Hindds). 

3. BXiuMtn> 

8 

Bridge over the Chandra Bhiga. 

3 Mabcrm : Total . 

21 



By the lower road following the hank of the Chandra Bhdga; though shorter, it la said 
to be much rougher and more difficnlt than the upper road .—[from native information .] 

Leaving the camping ground in the S&rktfri 
Biigb, the road passes up through the bazrfr and 
turns to the west, rising along the steep side of a 
bare hilt and crossing a rill called the Nali 
Mart, continues to rise along the side of the hill, passes below the village of Phorwan, on 
to the Krule Paoi, a small stream fringed with trees; it then passes through the hamlet of 
Nasbila, soon after which the path crosses tho Koteri Cad, a small stream, and lies up a 
rough stony ascent to the village of Shua. After passing Shua, the path is either level or a 
gentle descent ; it orosses a landslip to the village of Manlcan, and passes between the villages 
of Kanal to the east and Ladrian to the west, on to Matmal and through Zagao, just beyond 
which is a spring of water ; the path then descends to the village of Bagu. Supplies and 
water procurable ; space for encamping limited. 

(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 36 m.). 


13. Bagu 


138 
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14. Gat 


147 


Leaving Bagu, the path, which lies up the valley 
of the Lidar Khol, descends through the field 
and passes above the village of Karoti (beneath 
which the Lidar Khol is bridged); from this 


point two paths may be taken ; the lower one, following the bank of the stream, is easier, but 
longer (it rejoins just beyond the village of Punnir); following the upper and most direct 
path, it passes through a” patch of holly jungle down to a stream which 1 b crossed by a rough 
bridge and over one or two difficult places to the village of Punnir; the valley now narrows 
considerably, the road passes on to Kai ( four houses, Hindus), and then crosses two small 
streams ; the path then rises, crossing a stream in a ravine fringed with trees; path continues 
to climb the bare side of the hill, and crossing a small stream enters the village of Beylin 
(three houses, Hindds), leaving which it continues to ascend the side of the hill, passing down to 
a ravine and crossing a stream (difficult when in flood) passes above Bimmun ; path continues 
to rise crossing two small streams, and passes through the fields to Manzami, leaving which 
it follows the side of a grassy hill, and is almost level, or with slight fall; it then descends 
through cedar and pine forest to the eastern branch of the Lidar Khol, and followB the left 
bank, which is almost level, to the village of Gay, where there is a wooden bridge* 

There is grass and shade for encamping on the left bank of the river, just above the 
bridge. Some supplies are obtainable. 


(Time occupied in walking, 4h. 25 m.) 

From Gay the direct road into Kashmir lies 
over the Brari Bal Pass ; the distance to the 
village of Choan, in the Shahabdd valley, is 
about 20 miles, divided into two stages. The 
following particulars are from native information **-—■ 

From Gay, flteep ascent to the village of Lag mar, on the top of the ridge, 1 Jcos ; Lagmar 
along the ridge to village of Borkan, 1 kos, 

Borkftn to Saponi (some shepherds' huts and trees), 3 kos, 

Saponi to Murchibal (trees on both sides of path), £ kos. 

Murchibal ascends to Poshamuttu, -£ kos (a spring to the right of path). 

Poshamuttu to Langbuz, 1 kos. 

Langbuz to Kai Panchal, 2 kos, rough ascent, 

Kai Panchal to Brari Bal (a pool), 1 kos of rough road. (From Brari Bal to Harpat Talao 
in the Bring pargana is 6 kos.) 

Brari Bal to Takrdbutton, zig-zag ascent, 1 kos. 

Takrdbutton ascent to Gurnaji, 1 kos. 

Gurnaji to Guggean (shepherds' hutB and pool), 3^ kos, asceut. 

Guggean to Pantar (a stream), 1 kos, ascent. 

Pantar to Choan village, 3 kos. 


16. From Gay to 

20 


Choan (2 marches) 


167 

fid Krabi Bal Pass 




17. Vkenao 

9 

176 



21. Sbinagab (pour 

MARCHES.) 

62 




Total 

_ 

228 


See below. 


See Route No, 44. 


Early in the season, before the Brari Bal pass becomes practicable, i tis necessary to take 
the following route by the Poristan valley and Nandmarg pass, involving a considerable 
detour:— 


16. From Gay to 
Kounda Cam* 


the top, the village of Lagmar is 


147 Leaving the camping ground on the left bank 
165 of the stream, the road lies over the bridge 
through the village of Gay, climbing the face 
of the hill by a steep zig-zag path ; on gaining 
passed to the west, and the path turns north along the top 
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of the ridge, and leaving the path leading towards Borkan and theBrari Bal pass, drops down 
the side of the hill towards the north-west, passing by the fields of Jnddii (one house) and 
through cedar forest; on reaching the stream (the middle of the three principal head waters 
of the Lidar Kliol) it is crossed by a fallen tree below the fields of Sarus (one house), and 
the path turns south-west, and after a short ascent keeps along the side of a grassy hill, 
and is mostly level, crossing a stream before reaching the village of Gameri (four houses); it 
then passes on to Zurtund (three houses), leaving which it crosses a small stream; the path then 
makes a short ascent over a spur, end having crossed two inferior ridges, passes through the 
fields to Malan, just beyond which, on tho road side, is a haoli and shady cedar forest. 
(Between Lagmar and Maldn there is said to be a more direct path than that here described, 
hut rougher and steeper). The path then crosses the spur, taking the right hand road (the 
left is said to lead to Potan, oue house), and descends to the village of Kounda (five shepherds’ 
huts and some cultivation), and crosses the three streams called ICmiud (one of the head 
waters of the Lidar Khol), just at their junction, and following the western branch passes 
through the forest to some cattle-sheds, just beyond which will be found the most convenient 
spot for encamping. Fuel and water abundant; no supplies. 

(Time ocoupied in walking, 3 h. 10 m.). 

16. Sbnibotti . . 8 Leaving Kounda camp the path follows the bed 

" ■ - 163 of the torrent by its left bank in a westerly 

direction for a short distance; it then cross¬ 
es and ascends the side of the hill through 
forest towards south, and shortly drops down again to the bed of the stream, now (31st 
May) covered with snow ; the ascent up this drift is very steep and slippery. On nearing 
the top the path ugain turns towards the south, until the summit of the Hinjan Dhar Pass 
is reached. This pass is open from about the beginning of April until the end of November. 
The top is narrow, rocky, and bare of trees. It affords an extended view, especially in an 
easterly direction, embracing the lofty peaks of the Brarna mountains on the borders of 
Zanksar. (From the top of the Hinjan Dhar Pass there is said to he a path to Ramband, 
which may he reached in two ordinary marches, hailing midway at the small village of 
Ganhot.) After crossing the pass, the path follows the ridge in a westerly direction, and 
then drops down over numerous patches of snow to north.west, passing some shepherds’ huts 
and entering the forest, through which it descends rapidly, but is not very steep until it 
reaches the stream below, which is crossed to the right bauk (there is no bridge, and when 
in flood it is rather a difficult operation crossing by means of drift trees); continues for 
a short distance down the bed of tho torrent, and then crosses to the left bank by a small 
(tangeri) bridge; it is then almost level through the forest, rounding the spur; the village of 
Chanthan is passed above the opposite bank ; the path then descends and debouches from 
the forest at the village ofChiuli, and passes down through the fields to the Peristdn stream, 
which is crossed by a (kadal) bridge ; a little higher up the stream there is a ford by which 
some distance may be saved; at the spot where the bridge crosses the stream the hanks 
arc high, especially that on the right hand. 

The ascent to the village of Senibutti is rather steep. There is no encamping ground 
near the village, but a place may be found in the bed of the ravine below the west side of 
the village ; it is, however, confined, and wants shade. Some few supplies may be obtained ; 
water from torrent. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 10 m.). 

17. Basu . . 7 Leaving the camp in hod of torrent, path mokes 

——170 steep asceDt due west through the hamlet of 
Hdlan to small village of Peristan, which is on 
the crest of the spur, whence it turns north, 
following the ridge for some distance, making a very gradual ascent, aod turning the crest of 
the bare rocky hill by its west side; the path becomes almost level, making a short ascent to 
cross the spur below the Gujar village of Gagali, which is just above the north-east; it 
then makes a short, steep descent through a cedar forest, crossing a rill in which there is 
•ometimes water, aod continuing in a westerly direction along the bare side of the hill, the 
path being almost level; it then crosses the bill top and descends through the forest in a 
north-westerly direction, and is mostly steep and slipperj until it crosses a small stream at 
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its junction with the Stfnderi or Pogal nadi; it then crosses the latter stream by ford to 
the right bank below the village of Maligam ; path then ascends above right bank of stream 
and is in places steep and rocky; the valley here becomes very narrow, both Bides being 
more or less clothed with forest ; it then reaches a Qdjar’s hut and clearing called BaBU 
or Borson, situated on the bank of the Maehni Sar, a stream which is said to flow from a 
tarn on the mountain to the north-west; the stream is crossed by a bridge, and juet above 
its left hank is a limited space available for pitching a tent. Water and fuel abundant ; 
no supplies. 

(Time occupied in walking, 8 h. 10 m.). 

18. Cuoak . . 12 0 Leaving Baau, the path lies above the right 

— 1 ■■ 182 0 hank of the stream along the side of the bare 
biii; the ascent is at first gradual, but after- 
wards gets steeper as it climhB a epur covered 
with stunted trees; tbo last part of the aBcent is up the bare and rocky face of the hill. The 
top of the Nandmarg Pass is level for the distance of 800 or 400 yards, and hae higher eleva¬ 
tions on either side. Leaving the summit, the path descend, the face of the hill, and along 
the top of a bare ridge, and is not at first steep ; it then enters the forest and continues de- 
scending the spur, which becomes very steep until reaching the junction of the two streams 
which drain its either side; crossing these streams, the path follows above the right bank, 
and again enters the foreet from which it had emerged on reaching the streams. The descent 
is now gradual, but in nlaces rough and stony ; the path then follows sometimes the right 
hank and sometimes the left bank of the stream, passing one or two shepherds’ huts. It 
then rounds the spur and proceeds in a north-westerly direction abovo the left bank of the 
Sandrdn (this part of the road is smooth and level), to the small Giijar village of Hingpura, 
which spreads itself for a considerable distance on both sides of the river, which is spanned in 
places by temporary bridges. Path crosses one of these below Hingpura, and continues 
along the right bank of the river ; after loaviug Hingpura the valley beoomea very narrow, 
opening out again on reaching Chnan, where the road by the ltrari Ba! Pass is rejoined. 

The village extends for a considerable distance; the usual camping ground is at the uorth- 
west extremity on the bank of the stream. Supplies scarce. This is a fatiguing stage, and, 
until late in the season, much snow has to be crossed. 

(Time occupied in walking, 8 h. 30 m.). 

19. VmnXo ..90 Leaving Choan, path is smooth and almost lovel, 

•' 191 0 with slight descent, lying through the rice-fields 

on the banks of the Sandran. Passing below 
I Akarbar or Yeobabar it reaches the village of 
Goas, where it is usually advisable to cross to the left bank, the path on that side being the 
drier ; by the left bank the path lies through the village of Kammar, and a little farther 
on crosses back to the right bank of the river below the village of Hiwar (path leading into 
Bring valley); it then leaves the village of Kut on the right hand and re-crosses to left bank 
at the village of Tamman, and passes on to Saogund, crossing the Halan stream by a rough 
bridge, and passes through Naogam, from whence tbo path is undulating along the foot of 
the spurs to Verndg. 

A large village and celebrated spring; a baraddri ,and ample space for encamping ; sup. 
plies plentiful. 

(Time occupied iu walking, 8 h.). 

i &ee Route No. 44 ) 

... The routes entering Kashrufr by the Brari Bal 
and Nandmarg Passes are only practicable for 
243 0 foot passengers iu Way and June,— (Batei.) 
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routes in kashmIr and ladIk. 

ROUTE No. 25 (a). 

Hispau to Nagar (vitt tub Nagar River). 
Authority. —Ahmad Aij Khan ()889). 


Biago or halting-plaoo. 

DlITAW.'* iw MlLXfl. 

Description, Ac. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

J UNCTION 09 HOADS 

One milo and 2 furlong 

s from th 

is the rose 

This junction, already described in Route 44 (b). is 
4 miles and 0 furlong# from Hispar Route 44 (b), and 
2i miles from Uuapuch Harai, Routo 44 (1 j), and all 
distances here given are measured from this point. 

[ descends the face of the hill and runs along the bank 


of the Nagar river, which is here 100 feet broHd and 4 feet deep, the current very rapid The 
banks on the left nre 20 feet, and those on the right 00 feet high. On both aidos of the river 
there is a small patch of reed jungle. 2 furlongs further the road is often blocked by largo land* 
•lips. 4i miles from the junction the road crosses a stream with banks of 50 feet, the lording being 
difficult, and from here runs along the banks of the river and is vevy rough anil rugg6d. 3$ miles 
from the junction again crosses a largo stream. This portion of tne road is very diffioult for men 
with loads, Of miles there are the remnant* of a wooden bridge, over which the toad used to 
run to the right bank of the stream, i a mile beyond, the road is cut out of the nxjky face of 
the hill, and the passage of this portion is extremely difficult and dangerous. At miles the 
road leaves the stream and ascends the face of the hill, and 2 furlongs further is the halting place 
of Hura llarai, the ascent being 660 feet. 


1. Huba Habai 


8 C 


8 6 


This place contains a small hamlet occupied by 
shepherds, with about 3 acres of cultivation. There 
area few Urge walnut trees, also a large spring of good 
| water. Thn hill-side to the stream below is covered 
with willow trees. This plnco would afford an encampment for 2,000 raeO. Height above sea level 
9.300 feet. The road from here ascends 1,900 feet in 3 miles to the kotal, 11,400 foot above sea 
level; it then descends 1,250 feet to Tftga Pari, the descent being difficult. The distance from llura 
llarai to Taga Puri is 4 miles: this latter place has already been described in Route No. , from 
| 1 I Nagar to Hiepar. 

2. Taoa Path . . 40 12*6 


ROUTE No. 25 ( 6 ). 

1IUN7.A TO CliALT. 



Dutanci 

IH KltSS. 


Stage or halting- pi ace. | 

Inter. j 
mediate. 

Total. 

Description, Ac. 


Huvza 


Ji mile from hoie the rosd crosses a stream whose 
banks ure 200 feet high ; the road is good, and the ford 
easy, the water being shallow. 2i miles from Hunzn, 
.. i t on the right of the road, and 1 furlong off it, on a hill 

feet, stands the fort of Haidarab.nl, containing 200 bouse# within its walls, and i uiile 
on, on the left of the road, on u mound stands unothcr fort, callod Chumarkan, containing 


of 200 
further on, on lb 
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60 houses. One furlong farther the road crosses a stream whose banks are 100 feet in height; the 
ford and road are good. 8J mile* from Hunza, on the left of the road. Dorkan village is situated, 
containing 160 houses. 4 miles and 8 furlongs from Hunza, on the left of the road and below 
it, is the furt of Alfabdd, containing 800 houses and a polo ground. From Hunza for 5J miles the 
road is good, and passes through cultivation and fruit trees, but from this point descends,- 6 milee 
and 2 furlongs from Hunza, on the left of the road, is the village of Hasanabdd. One furlong from 
here the road passes through a gateway and tower 80 feet high, and 100 feet ahead another gate¬ 
way. Up to this the road is good and the descent easy, hut from these gates, on the right of the 
road is a prscipice of 400 feet, and from Hunza the road has a stone wall on either side, and at the 
second gate mentioned a wail is built across the road on the left np to the bank of the stream, and 
on tho right up to the precipice already mentioned. 6 miles and 6 furlongs from Hunza the road 
crosses the Muchichul stream by a wooden bridge, ISO feet long and 6 feet broad. The banks of 
the stream are 400 feet high ; beyond the bridge the road ascends a steep of 100 feet, and from 
here the road is level. 7 miles 3 furlongs from Hunza the road ascends a Bteep of 600 feet in 
2 furlongs,- 8 miles from Hunzs, on the left of the road, and 6 furlongs distance is the village of 
MurtazabAd, within the walls are eighty houses; from hero the road enters cultivation. 9 mileB and 
1 furlong; from Hunza, on the left of the road, and 1 furlong distant is the fort of Miridas, con¬ 
taining eihty houses. From here the road leaves the cultivation and beoomce rough and rugged, tb* 
river Hunza lying 600 feet below. 10 miles and 6 furlongs from Hunzs tho road is passable for 
laden horses, but not beyond this point. 18 miles from Hunza the road narrows to a foot, and is 
very steep and rugged, the ascent being equally so. 18| miles from Hunza the road enters a 
plain and is level for 3 furlongs, but again ascends the hill-side ; the road is here very bad and ODly 
lit for led horses. 141 miles from Hnnza the road again becomes level and runs through cultiva. 
tion. 16i miles from Hnnza cross a dry stream, the banks of which are 70 feet high. One fur¬ 
long further there is a fort on either side, 200 yards distant from the road ; the forts are called 
Hini. 

jjijji . . . 15 6 15 6 1 The northern fort contains 100 houses and the 

southern one 140 houses. The southern fort is 600 
feet square, the walls 20 feet high. Between the two 
I forts IB a good encamping ground, fit for 600 men; 
provisions and supplies scarce. Height above sea level 7,100 feet. 6 furlongs from here the road 
has a gradual ascent, and i mile further crosses a dry stream, with banks of 80 feet, and 6 fur. 
longs further another Btrcam, with banks 200 feet, the crossing being difficult. From here for a 
mile the road is level and then becomes rough and difficult, it being only a foot in width. The 
river Hunza lies 600 feet below tho road on the left, 3 miles and 6 furlongs from Hini the road is 
cut out of the precipitous face of the bill, and for a distance of one mile runs along this precipice 
and is ertremely dangerous, being only a foot in width. For another 8 miles the road is of a 
eimilav nature, and great care is necessary. The soil here contains a large quantity of sulphur. 
8 miles from Hini the road is again cut out of solid rock for a distance of 2 furlongs, and then 
becomes level, running through cultivation. 9 miles from Hini on the left of the road is the fort of 
MAyuh Fob! , . 9 0 24 6 MAyuo, containing eighty bouses; height nbove sea level 

6,700 feet. It iB built at the junction of the MAyuu 
stream and the Hunza river. A high wall connects 
the fort with the steep bill-side on the north; a gate 
leads out from its walls. The stream flows 160 feet below the fort wstls. The road crosses this 
stream by a wooden bridge, SO feet long. One mile beyond the fort the road leaves the cultivation 
and then runs along tho foot of the hills. At one mile aud 2 furlongs It descends 100 feet. 2 
miles and 1 furlong from MAyuu there is a plain, and then the road ascends 500 feet in a distance 


of 6 furlongs. 

From here a road, fit for foot passengers only, branches off following the banks of the Hunza 
river. The main road here ascends 600 feet in one mile. 4 miles and 2 furlongs from AIAyun the 
road crosses a dry stream with banks of 100 feet, and then runs along the bed of a small stream, 
the banks on either side being 300 feet high; 4 miles and 6 furlongs the road ascends a pass whose 
height is 8,200 feet, the ascent being 450 feet. The road on the pass is almost level for one mile 
and then descends 900 feet into the stream, in which there is a spring of water. The road now 
crosses# number of streams, and at 9 miles 2 furlongs from MAyuu ascends another pass, called 
Budnlas, height 7,700 feet. It mile further the road descends 1,400; feet this descent is steep and 
bad. At lit miles the road passes the village of Budalas, situated on the left bank of the Bar 
stream. This village contains twenty houses ; height above sea level 6,400 feet. The road now crosses 
the Bar stream by a rope bridge, 150 feet long, and proceeds along the right bank. From the 
bridge for If mile, the road follows the stream, and at 18 miles 5 furlongs from MAyun eater 
CHAM . . . | 14 0 | 88-5 | cultivation and reaches the fort of Chslt. 
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BOCTM IN KASBMfR AND LAdXk, 


ROUTE No. 26. 
islamabXd to amenXth, 

AND TRINOB TO RALTil IN THI SIND VALLBT. 



Dimvci 

IM Kltia. 

‘ ,~iM~ , M .'5S—T . 

tUf« or ta*Hinfr-pl*o*. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

ToUl. 

Description, tc. 

1. IslahabXd to 
Eibhmakan 

12 

12 

A village; coolies and suppliesproour&ble -. pas* 
village and spring of Bawan about a mile below 

2. Palo an 

12 

—- 

24 

temple of Martnnd; road broad and level. 

A long village: scanty supplies; good road 
through forest; almost level > pets Ganeshbal. 


From Palgam there i» a ronte to Pampdr aa follows:— 

1. Aru—10. Hoad lies up the valley of the Lidar ; well wooded j camping ground on a 
■mall turfy ahoulder, on the left bank of the ravine in which the Lidar flow., 

• 2. Lidarwat.—The path leada up the hill tide and croaaea the Lidar by an inaeonre bridge 

aome 6 or 6 milea above Aru. At the bead of the valley ia the Gujar enoampment of Lidarwat 

3. Camp.—After a long aacent the foreat ia left behind and valleya are reaohed in whioh 
vegetation ia scanty. Crossing a low, grassy slope and founding a corner. Tar Sar comes in sight; 
its water is clear and sweet. A steep stony slope leads to the top of the pare. The deaoent 
is over aslope covered with rocks. After reaching the foot the path orotscs a stream, and 
goes along the opposite slope, and across a chaos of boulders till a little knoll is reached, at a 
corner where the valley makes a sharp turn to the westward. After this the road beoomes 
bad, descending to the Nagbsran stream, whioh is crossed, and the camping ground ia reached 
in a small meadow by the riverside. It ia not possible to ride the whole of this march. 

4. Suttir.—Path ascends gradually to the top of a ridge. The descent is steep down 
the Trdl valley to Sdtdr. 

6. Pampdr.—Cross the ridge whioh bounds the Trill valley on the west; descent rugged 
and tedious. (Young hutb and.) 

8. Chandan- 8 Encamping ground in forest gl ide near a stream; 

WABA. — - 32 no supplies ; road narrow and in places rather 

rough. 

A. Shisha Nlo . 7 Encamping ground in open, grassy valley above 

- 89 the limit of forest; scanty supply of fuel from 

juniper bushes. 

At about a mile from camp, steep ascent commences ; on reaching top, path leaves region 
of forest, and lies along the glassy mountain ride above right bank of the torrent to the 
Shisha Nig, 6 miles, and pastes on to camping ground about a mile beyond. 

S. Panjtabni 8 Camping ground ss at last stage. About half 

-- 47 mile from camp commence gradual ascent, 1J 

mile i the descent on the other aide is not so 
long, hat steeper, about 6 miles more, or 8 in 
all to enoampiog ground. A short and easy march; the five streams which have to be 
crossed are none of thorn more than knee.deep. 

0. Amenath , 3 | Steep and fatiguing ascent to the Byronfith 

-1 pillar on the top of the spar, 1$ hour; de- 

Total . 60 | soent to the cave even steeper. 

On their return from the Amrn&th cave, the pilgrims descend the narrow valley, follow, 
mg the coarse of the torrent whioh flows beneath the cave to ite junction with the Panjtarni 
streams, from whence they proceed to Palgam bv Astan Margand Tanin, crossing the pass 
to the north-west of the Sachkach mountain. Both these paths are practicable for ponies. 

Baltal, in the Sind valley, may be reached through the narrow defile traversed by the 
Panjtarni streams ; early in the Season, when the snow which bridges the stream is firm, this 
can be doue without difficulty, but after the snows have melted, it is a mutter of great diffi¬ 
culty and some little risk, as there ie no path, and the sides of the mountain are bare and 
precipitous. The distance from the confluence of the AmrnAth stream to Baltal camping 
ground ie about 6 miles. [August 1870.] 

( Bates — Montgomerie.) 
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KASHMIR. 


10CTBS IK KASHUfB AND LADXk. 


ROUTE No. 27. 

PROM ISLAMABAD TO BARAM<JLA BT BOAT. 


ITIMBBABT OF THI HAYIOABL* POSTIQH OF TH* JBrMJM B1T1B IK ITS COURM 
THBOCOB THE VALLEY OF KASBUfft. 


Lett Bank. 

Bl?er. 

Bight Bank* 

7 minutes. Confluence with 
Arpat; banks get some¬ 
what lower; current swift. 


Mind Kadal Ghftt, on the Bawan stream, 
is about a mile from Islamab&d; boats 
can only ascend to this point when the 
river is in flood. The stream flows in a 
narrow channel with high hanks, which 
are fringed with poplar trees. 

Pusbwor village. 

8 minutes. Confluence of 
Bring; stream about 100 
feet wide; current moder- 
ate. 

23 minutes. Confluence of 
Sandr&n. 

Harnag village. 

Illll 

Zeriprfr village, which extends for some 
distance. 

jff&biv 

S-W 

• 

9 minutes. Village of Wtfran- 

Bbidoi. 

TFjtlS ' 

12 minutes. Kandabal, large village on 
both banks of the river, connected by 
wooden bridge of two openings with 
masonry buttresses. Boats do not 
usually ascend beyond this place. 

Lidarmot Gbit, village and junction of 
branch of Lidar. Banka, which are 
bare, become lower. 

38 minutes. Junction of branch of Lidar 
and small scattered village of Adur. 

bal. Ziarat ofSaiad Sahib. 

4 minutes, Virgdnd village. 

15 minutes. Village of Pazil- 
pur at some little distance 
from the river-bank. On 
the bank a email zidrat 
beneath four fine trees, 


8 minutes. Gur village, just below 
which junction of the Gur nala, a 
branch of the Lidar. (The three 
branches of the Lidar are small streams 
with but little current). The river 
now widens. 

16 minutes. Confluence of nala. 

6 minutes. Village of Garsir. 
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KASHMIR. 


BOOTS* IK KA*HMf» AND LABaK, 

Route No. S7— continued. 


Left Beak. 


10 minutes. Bi/*B8h1ba. 
Total from Islamabad 2 hours'^ 
3.1 minutes. 

Fishing village. 


7 minutes. The remains of 
A bridge visible ou both 
banks of the river, just 
south of the Kut Wudar. 
& minutes. Village of Semi- 
ten. 

12 minutes. Smell village of 
Dam Sahib. 


6 minutes. Sangam ghAt 
end ferry j Rome fine trees 
fthodawain, confluence of the 
Sadarmajinafa (combined 
waters of the Vealmu and 
RembiAra rivers). The 
Jhelum here becomes 
much broader, with an 
average depth of about 8 
feet in floods. 

Karawine village and conflu¬ 
ence of a nata. 

19 minutes. Dogripdr. 

8 minutes. Rutpdra. 


9 minutes. Rishpur. 


BAgh and fishermen's hute. 

17 minutes. Confluence of 
small vala and village of 
Tokan. 


19 minutes. Larikpdr village] 
and ghAt. 


Elver. 


Barca*. 


Island. 


Sallaioun 

Island. 


Island. 


Bight Bank. 


BadahAhi BAgh and part of the town. 


11 minutes. Hamlet of Kithri Teng. 

14 minutes. Pass village of Wagahdm at 
foot of the table-land at some distance 
from the river-bank. 


17 minutes. Murhama, a large village 
with fine trees. 

i minutes. Kehpura, just beyond the 
bend of tbe river. 


9 minutee. Ilalamol village and trees. 

6 minutes. Settar. 

Satghar. 

7 minutes. Cbujkdt village and silk 
filature. 

16 minutes. Watulpura. 


22 minutes. Confluence of stream from 
the TrAI valley. 

Large village of Tsdras and ferry. 


20 minutes. Confluence of stream from 
tbe TrAI valley. 
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KASHMIR. 


EOCTM IN KASBUlB AND LadXx, 


Route No. 27— continued. 


L*li Bank. 

BItot. 

Bight But. 

82 minutes. Lundpdr. 
Patg*mpdr. 

Island. 

Island. 

5 minutes. Kainzil, fishing village. 

20 minutes. AwAntipdr and confineDoe of 
a small nata. 

7 minutes. J aubyor, a small village and 
ruins of a temple. 

17 mioute*. Grirpur. 

3 minutes. Witpur. 

Island. 

! 

IS minutes. Kanyilddr hamlet. 

Baras; just below the village an old 
chunar tree, beneath whioh there ia 
said to be a spring. 

20 minutes. Bandapdr at 
confluence of stream. 
Hadjibal. 


IS minutes. Lataplir. 



14 minutes. Huthwor. Between I*, 
tapdr and Huthwor the standstone 
rock rites in some places to a height 
of about 50 feet. 

21 minutee. Alohi BAgh. 

8 minutes. LiUbur. 

7 minutes. Karkarpfir vil¬ 
lage and confluence of tfoe 
Rimchu river. 


|Jdr 



6 minutes. Confluence of Da- 
mahal nadi. 

6 minutes. KadhmmtS gbft. 


18 minutes. Bdrabra BAg village. 

19 minutes. Buoh BAgh. 

14 minutes. Kaindizal vil¬ 
lage and ruined masjid. 


13 minutes. Pathil Bigb, from whioh 
the river makes a sharp turn. 

Gailtndar BAgh. 

7 minutes. Lidharbal garden and the 
foundations of a maejid. 


Bbidox. 

SO minntes. Pahf6b. 

8 Havre and 46 minute* from Sij-Behi- 
ra: total 11 hour s and 20 minuter 
from Itlamabid. 

12 minutes. BaradArf on river-bank. 

Ndnd 8ahib-ka-B4gh. 

3 minutes. Flstari Bal; the saffron gbit. 
7 minutee. KhAn-ka-Bigb. 
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KASHMIR. 


noons in kashmIr and ladXk. 
Routt No. 27— continued. 


£ Left Buk. Riftr. 

I_ 

Island. 


Firs BAgh. 

8 minutes. Sumbdr Bdg. 


9 minutes. Shslsn, govsrn- 
ment stsbies. 

16 minutes. Lsjyen villsge. 


Island- 

19 minutes. KakAr BAgh. 

Batta Hsfia-ks-BAgh. 

63 minutes. Sortung, village 
and ziArat of Zsire-Msj- 
i-Hdnd, shaded by chuuars. 

Zandarbal. 

7 minutes. Padshahi BAgh. 

8 minutes. Vethnar nali, 
communicating with the 
NagAt Nambsl. 

7 minutes. Small tillage of 
Koras. 


SbINAQAB. AKIBI 

Kadal 
Biidoz. 

Sher Qarbi. 

Knt-i-Kbol canal. 

Taiukipur Mahalla. 


Right Buk. 


36 miuutea. Sairapdr. 

10 minutes. Panduohak at the end of 
tbo spur which dips into the river. 
There are the remains of the stone abut¬ 
ments of a bridge on either bank of the 
river, and also, it is said, of two stoue 
piers in the bed of the stream. 


Hubba Ktahon, village and ziArat. The 
spurs from the range approach the 
water's edge. 


8 minutes. Pandrathan. 


9 minutes. Batwor. 


11 minutes. Shopdr, 


6 minutes. RAra Mnnahi BAgh. 

16 minutes. Tang BAgh. 

6 minutes. Shurui Yar (old Ungam 
stone). 

European quarter. 


Sbtnaoab. 20 minutes. 

4 houn and 29 minutttfrom Pampur : 
total—IS hourt and 49 minutet from 
Itlamab&d. 

Tront-i-Kol cansl. 

Uussunt BAgh. 

Dhdrapdr Mahalla. 

Colonel Beia 8ingh's temple ; the cone is 
covered with metal platee surmounted 
by a gilt pinnacle. 

Ahlamar Mahalla. 

Sirdir Attar Singh’s house. 
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S0D7IS IN KASHHfa AND LADXk. 

Route No. 27— continued. 


L«!t Bulk. 

BiTtr. 

Ved Sutz Mahalla. 


Zaindar Mahalla. 


Bisbi Sahib-ka Mahalla and 
zidrat. 


Deoram Palish is tern 
tal roof. Me- 

HiSSTBftA 

Khak 

Kadal. 

Kowar Pert&b 8ingh's tem- 
nle. Ad unfinished brick 
building. 

Mih Sahib-ki zidrat. 

Fat*h 

Kadal. 

Qbdt and wood bazir. 


Entrance of the Nao Maajid, 
now naed aa a granary. 
Sammand 8hdb’» shop. 

Zaiba 


Kadal. 


Aili Kadal. 

A dispensary. 

No Kadal. 

College for Hindds and Mu¬ 
hammadans. 

Khoja Mnihidhin’a house. 
Cannadar-ka Bdgh. 

Thagga B4ba SaLib-ki *(dr a t. 



Bight Bask. 


Qanpattiar temple, b iilt by the Weiir 
Pannd. 

Karyar Mahalla. 

Dtwan Banrin&th'a honae, a new building 
witb some fine wood carving. 

Motaaha® Kbdn-k* Mahalla. 

Gaayaribal temple. 


(2nd City Bridgo.) 

Pandit Saihaz Trueael 1 '- temple. Metal 
roof. 


Dlwan Kirpa Rdm'a temple; metal plated 
roof with gilt ornament*. 

Mia Lai Uhfu’a houae. 

(3rd City Bridge.) 

Syfulla Bdba'a ahop. 

Sndh Hamaddn-ki zidrat, with that of bla 
aon Mir Walli Sahib juat above it, and 
the Shab-ka Dewi, a Hindd temple, on 
the lower front. 


(4th City Bridge.) 

BadehAh'e tomb aurrounded by a ceme¬ 
tery. 

College for Hindd*. 

M&bardj Qanj bazdr. 


(5th City Bridge.; 
Weei Sabib (Saiad 
Mantaki) ki zidrat. 


Muhammad Andn 


Bulbul Sabib (Saiad Abdnl Rabmdn) in 
zidrat nnd maaiid, now uaed a» a granary. 
Moktah Sbdh'a houae. 

(8tb City Bridge.) 


Rdj Kak’a temple (unfinished), garden and 
houae. 
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KASHMIR, 


EOUTM IN KASHMIR AND LADiK. 

Route No. 27 —continued. 



Debouche of the Kuth-i-kol 
canal. 

ShAh NiAraatdlla-ki raArat. 

Confluence of the Dddh 
Ganga. 

Salad Sabib-ki riArat. 

Customs poet under a ebunar 
tree on the outekirt of the 
city. 

The Chowoi, a equare garden 
enclosed with banks fringed 
with poplar trees, i hour 
and 25 minutu from the 
Am(ri kadal. 


12 minutes. MaharAj nila. 


2 minutes. 
IS minutes, 
chunar. 


Shalating. 
Mullor, a 


fine 


Dfwan Gokal Chand'e chak. 
12 minutes. Mujjigond. 

43 minutes. Painsndr or 
Mirapdr. A little below 
the village a ferry. 

60 minutes. 8hadipdr and 
the mouth of tho Nord canal. 


10 minutes. Sbilawat. Chu¬ 
nar trees and ghit. 


Stria 

Kadal. 


Island. 

ISLAND. 

Island. 

Island. 

Island. 

Island. 


Rahma Khant-ka BAgb. 
(7th City Bridge.) 


Walli JAn’s honse and garden. 
Malik 8ahib-ki liArat. 


Aowrin or Hindd burning place. 


2 minutes. 8hingalpdr and Las hat Cus¬ 
tom House. 

10 minutes. Palapdr and ferry. 


Atean Nambal and confluence of a email 
stream from the Mar canal. 

12 minutes Chouchifikron. Two cbnnars 
amid a clump of other trees and some 
fakirs’ huts. 

8 minutes. Krishital. 

7 u.iuutes. Bakaspdra. 

7 mioutee. Tengpdr Tillage near Axid 
ShAh’s grOYe of ohunars. 


6 minutes. Confluence of tbs 8ind river 
just below which the Narain BAgh. 

20 miDutes. Batpdr, a village on a mound. 


3 minutes. Guraishdm. The ground on 
this hank Is broken into mounds and 
depression!. 
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KASHMIR. 


ROCTSB IN KASHMIR AND LADXk. 

Route No. 27— continued. 


Left Blink, 


) minutes. Wangpdr. 


Some few of the houses and 
shops are situated on this 
batik, where there is also a 
grove of fine chunar trees. 

10 minutes. Bat Mahrfl. 


12 minutes. Komanuk nala. 
2 minuteB. Murkundl. 

8 minutes. Fakirpdr. 

10 minutes. Wateaknndel. A 
ferry. 

23 minutes, Hamehakuudl. 


25 minutes, llfijan. A ferry, 

Government Btables. 

Zidrat of Shaikh Ndrdhfn 
and chunar trees. 

Alam Ndr, a channel skirting 
the Wular lake, by which 
Soptir may he reached when 
the Jhelum is in flood. 
(This route closes earlier 
than that by the Word 
canal.) 

33 minutes. Batgund. 

20 minutes. Madwan in a 
clump of trees at a little 
distance from the bank. 


Elver. 


SHAIKAztj, 
a large in¬ 
habited is¬ 
land. 


Beidob. 


Ha j-nOk-zp 
Island. 


Island. 


Bight Bank. 


7 minutes. Karabdgb. 

Waekdr, a village on high ground at some 
distance from the river. 

10 minutes. A small rill from the morass 
below Waskdr Sows in abreast of the 
Aha.Tang mountain. 

10 minutes. Sumbal; the village stands 
on the high bank just above the bridge. 


6 minutes. Nayn Nor, a small village 
and dump of trees at the mouth of the 
canal communicating with the Manas 
Bal lake. 

23 minutes Asham. Zidrat and chunars 
on river-bank, near which are some 
traces of ruins. 


Hakabor. 


7 minutes. Soduor village and nala. 


10 minutes. Gholam min yir nala. 
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TJJRHST3 


ROUTES IK KASHMftt AND LAdXk, 


Route No. 97 —concluded. 



ROUTE No. 28. 

Islamabad to Insws by thb Rail Pawab Pass. 



1. AohibAl . . ... A large village; supplies abundant; a good 

8 road the whole way. 

- 1 6 

2. TsBBPdBA . . 8 ... Pass villages of Kandar, Sombrun, Naogam, 

———— 14 Cbangas, large village of Wattras, crossing a 

stream by kdnal bridge en route. Tbenoe to 
Krdd and Tseipura. Supplies and water; good. 

encamping ground. 

3. 1 [Him BAN. . 8 ... Path leads to Metmd,* orosses the Saogim 

-22 stream and ascends; passes Tingwal, Midepdra 

and proceeds along the east side of valley 
between HalikwAr andChiltur to Karpdra and 
thence to Bhiiubar: crosses three branches of Arpat by feanal bridges, thence up valley to 
Bishpdra and Thallar.f and through fields above right bank of stream, crosses the head 
waters of the Arpat by kdnal bridge, makes a short ascent to Taganpdra, on to Sbanpura, 
and ascends through open forest to Tiinmeran; water plentiful; supplies cannot be depended 
upon. 

1. To Nel Hui . 6| A Bteep ascent which may be avoided by going vid 

Halfikwrfr, a village a few miles north west of Saog&m: 
this latter route, which is rather the longer, is practi¬ 
cable for laden animals with small loads.—( From native information.) 

* From flsogAm, which Is shout 2 mhos oast of Metros, there is a routs to Inshin br the Chdr Nag Pass, 
t From Dsrdpura, s villsge about 3 inlleB north ol Thsllsr, In the northern -itremit, of the Kuthtr psrgana, 
there Is grouts by the Hairibal-lu-GaUto Buedratnroan, a village In the Msru WordwAu, 6 miles north ol Inahtn, 
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ROUTIS IN KASHUflt AND LADjCk. 


Routt No. 28 —cootioued. 


t. PlHILXAN 

61 

A camping ground at the eaet aide of the Mar- 
bad ?»** ; croaa the Chiir Nag Paa*; aaoent and 
ae*cent eaejr. 

3. U*BIN 


A village in the Maru WardwAo valley. 

Total 

214 



Mile*. 


1 To Wooabal 

10 

A camping ground; very eteep aecent, crouing 
n torrent four or 6re time*. 

t. OOBOAOR 

«I 

Camping ground near a red atone in the Zati- 
rnarg, paaaing the (juunat NAg. 

3. Suidbahman 

12 

Kuy deecent into Maru WardwAn valley. 

Total 

Mk 


Tbia footpath i« but little uied an«l lh« 

truck ill-defined, -f From native information.] 

From Timmekan there are two routes to Surdramhan. 

I. 

Mite*. 


1. Balamdndo . . 



2. Mominab . . 


By the left bank of • stream. 

3. Subdbamuan 

81 


Total 

23‘ 


II. 

1 


1. Balamondu 

1 

10 


2. Tebalubal 

a; 

' 

1 

Pxsm Niltnna mountain on right hand ; a damp¬ 
ing ground oy right bank of stream. 

3. SOEDRAMIIAN . 

e* 


Total 

23 



The lint of the** route* i* u.ed early fn the Muon, when the *now i* on the ground ; the 
aecond, after the tnow* have melted. Both path* are rough and *t«ep, and only practicable 
for foot pataengeri .—{From native information ] 
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ROUTES IN KABHMfa AND LADXk. 


Route No. 28— concluded. 

4. PiBiLKiir • • 8 An encamping ground whers the path meets 

—-- 30 the torrent from the Margin Paae; juniper 

buthee only available for fuel, but some wood 
may be found about a mile further. 

Crow the Zamkatcb nala (flowing from Niltopa mountain) by a kdnal bridge; along the 
bare tide of a npur for aome way ; pats Gd jar's hot and proceed through a beautiful forest 
along right bank of stream, ascending easily to Witcher Dak stream; on leaving the forest 
at Rial Pawas path leads up a bare spur, ana towards the end is very steep. The pass is a 
narrow neck ; on the north is the Patwal Marg. on the south the Kaja mountain, thence a 
gentle descent for about a mile through a gali lying parallel to the Margan Pass to Ndg 
Kat, whence the descent is gradual to Pihilkan. 

(When clear of snow, it is stated that ponies may be led orer this pass, but it is imprac¬ 
ticable for laden animals. Cattle with very light loads And a pato from Timmerao by 
ascending the forest-olad hill to tho south of the village, and continuing along the spur to 
a junction with the path by the Chor Nag pass, and so descending into Marti Wardwtn) 

Path leads down the side of a bare rocky moun. 
- taiD and is fairly level: then down valley 
north-east by a steep descent to Batti, and 
descends the fare of the mountain in a 
35 northerly direction and crosses the river by a 
- kadal bridge to Inshin. 

{Bate*—Montgomerie.) 


ROUTE No. 29. 

Islamabad to Prtoam in Mar(j Wardwan Valley (by Nowbuo and thb 

Hoksar Pass). 



PlSTAJIOl IW MILIS. 


8ttf« or hslUnjC'plMS. 

Inter* 

mediat*. 

Total. 

DescrtpUoo, ke>. 

1. Karp6» 

13 


Huts. 

2. IUjPASAN . 

16 


Pass Nowbdg. 

3. Camp 

10 


Cross tbs Hoksar Pass, 13,316 fest. 

4. Pitoam 

12 



Total 

- 

51 

(Montoomtnr.) 


6. Inshiv . 5 

Total . 
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ROUTES IK KASHUfB AND LADIk. 


Route No. 29 —concluded. 

Bates gives fbom native xnfoumation two eoptbb fbok Nowb6g to Pbtqah. 


The principal village in the Nowbdg valley. 


I. 



1. Dos 

9 0 

9 0 

2. Deobmabo . 

7 4 

16 4 

8. Gabwab 

9 0 

23 4 

4. NaHDPKT 

9 0 

34 4 

6. Pbtoam 

10 4 


Total 


43 0 

ir. 



1. Dps . 

9 0 




9 0 

2. Dbobuabo . 

7 4 




16 4 

3. Hoksab . 

7 4 



_— 

24 0 

4. Kon Nao 

7 4 

TJtr.tyyw 


— 

31 4 

6, SpBlMABO . . 

6 0 




37 4 

6. Bp/ippthpb 

6 0 




43 4 

7. Chbnaik 

6 0 

49 4 

8. Pbtoam 

3 0 

Total. 

... 

52 4 


Cross Hokaar Pass. 


i Mam there is a path lying up the valley 
Fariabddi stream ; it is very little nsed. 


Prom ' 

of the Fariabddi i 

and though it passes a few villages neither 
coolies nor supplies can he depended upon. 
Prom Mara the first stage is to Metwan, about 14 miles ; inis is a small village' containing 
about siv houses; the road passes the village ol Zabban, where is a hot spring. The first 
half of the way the road is good ; the latter half depends upon the state of the stream ; if 
in flood it is necessary to ascend the hill side, in which case tne first stage will be to Zabban. 
Second sfage, from Metwan to tbe Maharran encamping ground, about 10 miles ; path 
passes tho Fariabdd encamping ground at the junction of tbe Kriash Nai stream from the 
east and the Zajh Nai stream from the west, and crosses a small spur to the encamping 
ground, which is situated on the grassy slope of the mountain looking up tbe Ditchani, 
a small valley to the east. Third stage, Maharran encamping ground to the Kailgau 
rocks, 12 miles; path follows the right bank of stream; fuel and water procurable; 
no habitations near. (Robinson.) 

{Batts.) 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LAdXx. 


EOUTfi No. 30. 

JhELUH TO StUNAQAK (BY CHAOMUK, PUNCH, AND Uri). 


Stage or halting-place. 


DlBTilfCI nr MILKS, 


Jhelam to 
1 . DUliai. 


2. Tanbbot 


3. Chaomuk 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 


Total. 


14 0 


14 0 


10 0 


Description, Ac. 


A village oti right bank 
of the Jhelum; supplies 
procurable; country level, 
open, cultivated j road 
good. 

A village on right bank 
Jhelum ; supplies scarce ; 
road tolerably good by 
| river-bank all the way. 

A village on left bank 
Jhelum in Kashmir terri¬ 
tory ; supplies scarce ; 
water procurable; road 
indifferent, through hilly country. On leaving Tangrot cross^ the 
Jhelum by ferry, and a river shortly before reaching Cbaomdk. There 
is a direct path from Chaomuk to Kotli, difficult and not fit for laden 
ponies. 


14 0 


28 0 


38 0 


There is another 
route by left bank, 
viz .: — 

Miles, 

To Checbian . 11 
MirpiSr 
Chaomuk 
Sansar . 

Kotli . 


11 

10 

21 

15 


68 

or Kotli may be 
reached thua— 

Miles. 


Katiali 

Mir pur 

Polyee 

Kazdan 

Budali 

Kotli 


» 

12 

11 

7 

14 

14 

67 


4. Sansak 


21 0 


69 0 


There is a route 
from M irpdr t o 
Saklabdd on Bhim- 
bar Route. 

A small hill village; supplies procurable; water 
plentiful; road indifferent, passing through a 
very hilly country. A long march might halt at 
Biari, 7 miles. 


From Samar litre is a route to Renat on Brand Trank Road below Pindi. 


6. Kotii 


15 0 


Nandhei l Gali and Stuff Gali. 


74 0 


A village ; supplies scarce ; water procurable; 
road difficult, but practicable for laden 
animals. 

There is a path from Kotli to Pduch by the 


1. Ma»k6t 

2. PUNCH 


Miles. 

18 A large village'and forton right bank of Mandal stream, 
cross Nandheri Gali. 

16 Cross Stuff Gali. 


33 I 


This path is described as being rough, steep, and very little used. 
information.) 
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R0UT1B IK KASHKfR AND DAdIk. 

Route No. 30 —oontinued. 

Then is also a path from Kotli to Naosbera on the Bhimbar route rid the Ban nata, 

c«*. .*— 


To Koibbtta 
Naboxa 
NaOSHXXA 


Mile*. 

IS 

101 

12 

S7i 


A village ot thirty houses ; supplies. 
A village of twenty houses ; supplies. 


miles, said to he a road fit {or ponies. (Batee—from 
native information.) 

From Koiretta there is a route to KAjAori vii BiwAna; and also from Koiretta a route rid 
DbarmsAl to Baidabad. (>S»» Route bo. 21.) 


6 . Baiba . 


M 0 


I A village on left bank of river; road in- 
difTerent, through a mountainous country. 
The road is along the banks of the river and 
somewhat difficult in parts. At the village 
of Satnbri, about half-way, there is a good spring of watci, and it would answer aa a 
halting-place if required; the Pdnch rAja's territories an entered after crossing a stream 
called Arami Bari. The tank water is very bad, but better is procurable at a short distance. 
Supplies not to be calculated on. 


7. P6nch 


10 0 


lOi 0 


A small town; a dik bungalow; supplies and 
water plentiful; country mountainous; road 
indifferent; crossing the river on nscbing 
Pdnch. 


Not so difficult as the preceding march. Hindi! ruins on opposite side of river (Nahur 
Kabur) which is very rapid. The torrent Maindal is passed ; assistance is necessary for the 
baggage, women, and ohildren; there is no danger or difficulty on horseback. 

From Pdnch there are two routes to Gulmarg, vie. i — 

I.—By Mandi and Banbal Nag— 


To— 

1. Mahdi. 

2. Gaobi . 

8. Bambal Nao ob TO 
Eamtab NAq 

A Gulkabo 

Total 


Miles. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

40 


A large viilege. 

A village of ten houeee. 


An encamping ground ; fuel and water procurable; the 
road from Kantar NAg is longer, but better, the differ¬ 
ence being about 2| miles. 


This route is cleaed front 1st November to 1st May ; a pony may be ridden to top of pass 
and led down ; there is a footpath from the Bambal N»g to the village of Firospdr, which 
followa the oourse ot the Drang stream ; it ia one long stage. 
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ROUTIS IN XASHMfR AND LAD<K. 


Route No. 3(9—continued. 

II.—By the Nilkanta Pass— 

To— Miles, 

1. Kah6ta . 9 A village. 

2. IIiLLAN . 10 A village. 

3. Gflmabg . . 9 

Total . 28 



This route is not much used, as it traverses rough ground; but in some respects it has 
advantages over other routes, and it seems likely when the railway is open to Jhelum, this 
route may get more into favour, and merit a better construction and maintenance.— {Drew.) 

It is said that the easiest known route, with the best gradients and the least natural 
physical difficulties, is that which follows the river Jhelum, from Jbelum right into the Kash¬ 
mir valley; and that this route could be made practicable for artillery and wheeled car¬ 
riages at comparatively small cost .—{Indian Public Opinion, 1876.) 

THESE IS ALSO A BOPTE FROM P6nCH TO Tjsi Vl& PaBL AND BaOH. 

1. Aziva . . 13 0 No regular encamping ground. Cross Bitarh 

- . 13 0 by ford opposite baradari ; hot march ; no shade; 

road pretty level. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAD£k. 


Route No. 30~ continued, 

2. Parbal . 12 0 Camping ground extensive near a small fort. 

■ 1 ■■ ■ 1 25 0 Good road, but principally up hill, crossing a 

range, and then dropping down, the lust two 
miles, into an open greeny burin, nearly sur¬ 
rounded by low hills. 

3. Raoti ob Bagla . 9 0 No camping ground. Small mohair pretty 

-—^ 34 0 plentiful in a stream at this village. A very 

easy march, partly across the valley, the rest 
down the stony bed of a nala . 

4. BXgh . - *16 0 Camp in a small lope on a grassy plateau, about 

I - — •- 40 0 300 or 150 feet above the stony bed of the 

| stream, which is very wide. A fort on the op- 

( poaite bill-side np whioh the path lie*, and then 

along the bed of a small river, the Nial, which lower down affords good fishing. The journey 
from Parral to Brfgh can easily be accomplished in oUe march. 

6. Gonkha . .110 | Ample space for encamping near the village 

———• 61 0 half-way up the pass. Path first lies on the 

side of tho hill, then crosses stony nala y and con- 
i tinnes ascent for four or five miles without 
shade ; the last bit is very steep but not difficult. 

C. Kalina . . 7 0 | j A considerable village; camping ground very 

- 58 0 j limited ; ascend the remainder of the pass, which 

is rather steep. (No snow on road, 6th May 
I 1869 ; elevation of pass probably 1,000 feet less 
than Hrfji Pfr.) Cross ridge and descend other side; pretty inarch; the last descent down a 
steep cork-screw path. BAgh to Kalana may be done in one march. 

7. tlfif . • 16 0 First part of march up and down ; cross a small 

stream with swift current; path then rises 
along hill-side above Cbakoti, which is visible 
beneath, on the left hand; the road keeps 
round the hill to the right above the Mari road, 
to which it gradually drops, striking it opposite 
Total . 74 0 Shahdera on the Abbottabid road, about half¬ 

way between Chakoti and Drf. Supplies are 
procurable at these stages. 

(Bates.) 

Fhom P6nch ths bout* to Sbinagab by thb Tosha MaidXn is as follows:— 

8. MaNPI . . ! 12 0 104 0 The path lies past the fort and rAjA's palace 

i through the town, below Kazimrina, Gunde, 

■-116 0 and Kankot, across the Dungli stream: passes 

the Hszfri Baoli on to Dingla and through a 
valley in an easterly direction to Chandak, opposite the confluence of the 8dran. (The road 
leading to Rdjaori lies up the valley of the Sdran river). Path then passes Chak and 
hamlet of Ku throw, and becoming somewhat stony, passes two streams near Timbra and 
Sathra, and thence on to Bandi and Chakrsra and Sekalu, and along the right bank of the 
stream to Mandi, which is a large village with a wooden bridge over the stream; supplies 
plentiful; but as the space is somewhat confined, aud shade deficient, travellers often camp 
at Rajpdr. 

9. Asia am » 9 The path passes the confluence of the Gagrin 

1 125 and Dali Nar streams and through the village of 

Rampdr, which is situated on both banks of 
the river Dali Nar ; there are some clumps of 
trees at the temple AmrnAth. The road crosses the Addai, and soon Prism is reached. 
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ROUTES IN KASnufR AND LADXk. 


Jionte No. 30 —concluded. 

Thenco past Barnchar and Bela on tlie opposite bank. The way for foot-passengers conti. 
nues along the river, but that for ponies crosses the Bpur, and tms a steep, stony descent; 
the paths then rejoin and the valley opens nut, thence road descends; passes through Gug- 
gean and Danna. and a narrow valley on the left bank at the mouth of which is Biarnn. 
(The paths leading into Kashmir by Nurpur and Sang Safid Passes lie up this valley). 
Thence the road, which is mostly rough and stony, lies through a narrow valley, bare of 
trees; to Arigam. 

10. Wattadab 17 Path crosses to left bank of Dali Nar by a 

- 14,2 bridge, and goes through Sultkn Pathri dok, 

where there are about 30 scattered huts which 
are inhabited in summer by Gdjars. 

Thence following the course of the stream, it ascends by the side of the hill above the 
Linji-burji dok, and crosses the Gurpalla spur, and passes along the sides of the mountains 
to the right. About three miles from the top, there is a solitary shepherd’s hut, known 
as the Phalwaran dok, and a small tarn called the Makknr Sar is passed on the left hand at 
n little distance from the summit. The path is stony and much steeper than the desoent on 
the west side. The summit is called Neva; thence by an easy descent, mostly over a 
grassy plain, the Dainam Sar at the foot of the rocky chain of the Panjiil range is reached. 
Path then keeps along the spur by the Tsiemnarg, descends and crosses the stream which 
flows from the Gaditar Nag, and ascends again shortly after descending to Wuttadar. Fuel 
and water, but no supplies procurable. 

There is said to ho another path from Arigam to the Phalwaran dok, which proceeds 
by Sundar dok and the small village called Sawaji. 

The Tosha Maidtfn Pass (10,700 feet) is closed by the first fall of sm w, and is said 
not again to be practicable till the month of June. The plain affords unlimited pasturage. 


7 A small village; some supplies procurable; 

11. Dbano . ■ ——— .j 149 j water plentiful. 

Path leads down to the Gtr Khol, crosses it 
and lies through the grassy plain (Tosha Mai- 
dan), the slopes on the sonth-east side of which 
are clothed with pine, cedar, and birch. Passes 
a small tower and a custom* ehoki. Thence descends down the side of the mountain to 
Drang, somewhat steeply, passing a forest en route. This is said to be the best of the paths 
leading fvom the Tosha Maiden to Kashmir. 

12. MaeahAma . 10 A large village; supplies abundant. Pas* 

—- 159 Harbar and Kanna Tsettepiira and Kannapur 

on the east, and thence to Rowatpdr, shortly 
beyond which it crosses to the right bank of the 
Snkn&g and reaches Sel. Then by right bank as far as Kanagnnd, when it again crosses 
the Suknag and ascends to Tuilpdra, runs along the side of the bill above Biru, and in a 
northerly direction along the top of the wudnr ; thence descends spur to Aripanthan and 
onwards to Badran, where it crosses the Sukn&g by a i'canal bridge, and thence by right 
bank to Makahdma. There is a more direct road between Drang and Srinagar through 
Sholapdra, but it is said to be low and swampy, and difficult for laden cattle. 

13. SbiNAOar . 14 ... Path pusses Ban Makahdma, Mathipura, and 

- - — the south of Razrin, and Rnsti, thence on to 

Wardtvkn, and through rice-fields by a row of 
... 173 cli tin nr trees to Rybng. Crosses the Hokarsar 

by a banded pathway, and the open table-land ; passing Hnnjik and Khnshpurn, proceeds 
in a motherly direction to the Mnhardj Kho! channel, which it crosses by a small bridge. 
Thence by Earthen, Parimptira end Aratnpdrn to the high road from Patan and onwards 
by Chatsabal nnd the grand parade to the Amiri kadai. The road is mostly low and swampy, 

( Bates.) 
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SOUTHS in kashmIr and t.adXk. 


Route No. 31. 

EOUTE No. 31. 

KXgiiXn to (iiuofT. 


Authority: —Harrow, prom nativk information. 


SiaRe or hfiltinp>p\nce. 


1. Nurano 


DjfiTANCl n« MIMS. 


I ntermc- 

1 

Total. 

14 

j 


Description, Ac, 


The last village in the valley of the Nainsdkh, 
a depAt. for food for the Grijars, who frequent 


sof (hat river; water plentiful. The road 
crosses the Nainsdkh at KtCgh&n, then proceeds up Ihe right bank, re-crossing it at Narang, 
where a tributary from the Safftr Mdla lake joins the river. 

From Narang to Giltidis. Mr. G. B. Scott, 
of the Survey, recommends the stages here 

given. 


2. Batakundi Katha 

3. Waitar 

4. Kotawni 


B. Grtibas , 

6. Thak . 

7. Chii-Xs 

8. Thalvin . 

9- Dandalorh 

10. Camp in jcnglb . 

11. Paiot 


12 Camp at spring 
in Khomar nala. 

13. Gilgit 


9 



23 

9 



32 

9 



41 

10 


— 

61 

12 


— 

63 

13 


1 

76 

10 



86 

9 



95 

12 



107 

6 



113 

9 



122 


There are no villages after Narang, the plaees 
marked in the map being merely summer 
resorts. The road is practicable for pack 
animals throughout, and as tar as the Babdsur 
Pass is a made road, but, is not kept in repair. 

Getidds is at the southern loot of the Bahtisur 
Pass. Wnod is scarce here, but forage plentiful. 

Cross the pass, which is an easy one, then down 
a ravine through Babdsur (fifteen houses! to 
Thak, which is a large village, said to be larger 
even than Gilgit. There is a fort at Thak. 

Down the valley through Bacha (ten houses). 
Hoad so far very good. Shortly afterwards the 
road leaves the valley of the Thak stream and 
crosses a stony maira to Chilas, which is a 
very large, compact village. 

There is no regular ferry, and the Indus, which 
is probably two hundred yards broad with a 
strong current, must be orossed on a matak 
raft. Tlialpin consists of half-a-dozen houses. 

Up the Thalpin valley, .Road fitfor mules. 

Road up the valley. Camp at its head on the 
southern side of the pass. There is generally 
a Gujar encampment at this place. 

Cross the Kanjdt Pass and take either the road 
to Paiot by the Sai nala or the Shfngaigdh 
route; the former is the easier. 

Cross the water-shed; the ascent is about 4 
miles. Camp at a spring at the bead of the 
Kliomar nala. 

The road down the Khomar nala is very bad 
and not practicable for mules. The last 3 miles 
into Gilgit are easy. 


y.B —The roa.i by the Il.slar valley Is conaidereil a better one than the Thalpin route. 
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HOUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


Route* Not. 33 8f 33. 

ROUTE No. 32. 

KishtwXe to Inshin (byPetgam). 


Stage or baltiog-plaee. 


1. Phaima 

2. Ekaii 

3. Sanobb 

4. Hanjta 

6. Petoam 


6. Camp 

7. Inshin 

Total 

steps ; in wiuter it is 


Description, 4c. 


Cross Chandra Bh&ga river by rope-bridge ; en¬ 
camp near stream, aa water near last houses is 
bad. 

Two houses here; road bad. 

In Dachin; road very bad, not practicable 
for ponies. 

Road, along the bank, when river ig low, bad, 
but shorter upper road much worse ; cross Maru 
Wardwan river to left bank near Zand. 

Road better; a few bad places, not practicable 
for pouies; cross river to left bank. 

(See Poute No. 29.) 

A path thence to Notohug t and another to 
Suru vi& Ckilunq Pass. 

Encamp on level spot on left bank of river; 
road good. 

A small village: no supplies; bridge here. 
This is i very bad /oad as far as lat. 33° 30'; 
in many places the face of the rock is passed on 
fir timbers placed from ledge to ledge, cut into 
closed for eight or ten days at a time from snow. 

(Drew —Pn tes —Mon tgomerie.) 


DlBTAXCB 

Ilf MIl-Kfl, 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Total. 

6 0 



6 0 

14 0 



20 0 

16 0 



36 0 

16 0 



61 0 

13 0 



64 0 

11 0 

U A 


73 0 

9 0 



84 0 


ROUTE No. 33. 

KishtwXr to Nowstfo (by the Chinqam Pass). 


Stage or balting-pUce. 


1. Mooal Maidan 


DisTaNCB Xtf HILES. 


In !“ r ; | Total, 
mediate. 1 


16 0 


16 0 


Description, 4c, 


A small village prettily situated j supplies 
very scarce; water plentiful; country prettily 
wooded. Hoad difficult in places. On leaving 
Kishtwrfr, there is a long descent down some 
stone steps to the Chenib, the bridge over which is very primitive; 1 mile further on the 
IHaru Wardwin is crossed by a similar bridge; the road then ascends for about 5 miles, 
after which there is a steep descent to camp. Laden cooties can oross these bridges, but not 
ponies or mules. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAd£k. 


Route No. 33 — continued. 

A small village, prettily situated. A very 
26 0 fair road ; makes considerable ascent. 

Some cattle sheds on the south side of the 
32 4 pass ; no supplies. The path for the first 3 miles 
is up a steep ascent, thickly wooded; towards the 
I summit rich grass and fine forest trees afford 
pasture ami shelter to herds of cattle; after this the road, first gradually, and then more ab¬ 
ruptly, descends to the bed of a broad, deep, hill torrent; the path, which is scarcely a foot 

wide, is carried along the hare side of the hill; beneath are nearly perpendicular precipices, 
many hundreds of feet deep ; for the rest of the way to the camping ground the track lies 
along the left bank of the stream, and is bad, narrow, and dangerous, constantly crossing 
over atones and rocks and beds of snow and ice. 

4. NowbCo . . 12 0 A considerable village in the middle of .the 

- 44 4 Nowbdg Nai, situated on the road leading towards 

the Maru Wardwdn valley by the Marg&n Pass. 
There are three good paths leading into the Ku- 
thiir pHigana. Supplies and water procurable. The path for tho first mile lies over a gentle 
wooded aclivity, the ground covered with grass, clover, and wild flowers ; the torrent must be 
crossed by snow bridge or trunk of a tree, as it is not safe to ford when in flood ; the rest of 
the way to the crest of the Ohingair. or SimThan Pass lies over wastes of snow and ice, the last 
quarter mile being very steep. Judging from the forest line, which is not 600 feet below the 
summit of the mountain, the height of the pass cannot exceed 11,600 feet. The descent for 

I tbe first 2 miles is all .snow, a mountain torrent 
flowing far beneath, above the right bank of 
which the rugged path runs; 9 miles pass the 
44 4 | Hina II village of Diosur, at the foot of the higher 
range, surrounded by dense fordet; thence the road lies through a very pretty valley, greeu 
and cultivated, and shaded with many trees; pass the large village of Larum to the left, 
about a mile before reaching Nowbug.— ( Hcrvey, June 1851.) 

(Bates.) 

ROUTE No. 34. 

IjSit to Gar—(Lhasa Territory). 


2. ChingaM . ] 9 0 

— 

3. Sin Than . .74 


IM®*ijfCS I* MILK*. 


Stix^e or halting-place. 


Description, Ac. 


^ ( r. \ ^ I Large village, left bank Indus; extensive 

(10,500 ft.) J2 I cultivation ; poplar and 'willow trees. Cross 

i Indus at 7 milt's by wooden bridgo. Hoad heavy 
between Ld h and bridge. Camp in Gulab B£gh. 

2. Maraalang . 13 

(12,200 ft.) —- 25 Village left hank Indus; road good, up left 

bank Indus; rest-house and supply depht'; 
. camping ground Attabrfgh near Atta; consi¬ 

derable plantations of poplar and willow ; extensive cultivation. Indus crossed by wooden 
bridge leadiog to Chiuire on right bank, where the Chang Cheumo route joins. 


3. Upshi 



Village left bank Indus; road good, np left 
bank ; considerable cultivation ; poplar and fruit 
trees. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADXk. 


Route No. 34—continued. 


4. Gya 

(13,500 ft.) 


5. Dbbbino 


18 


1 

S3 

19 



72 


Village (forty houses) and monastery left bank 
of stream of that name ; barley cultivation ; 
rest-house and supply depftt. Hoad follows up 
Gya stream, crossing and re-crossing it. In parts 
Btony, but not difficult, 

Camping ground south-east base of Tagalang 
Pass (18,042 ieefc), which is crossed between it ana 
Gya. Hoad from latter continues up Gys stream. 
Then up very stony, steep ascent to top of the 
The road has been repaired of late years. No 


Tagalang. Descent also stony and steep, 
supplies at camp. Fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. 

6. Thugji . . i 14 1 t Camping ground on north bank of Tsokar 

(14,900 ft.) -• 86 Lake ; fuel and grass plentiful ; water from 

small streams. A few Hlmti camps generally here 
from which a few supplies and sheep are procur¬ 
able. Road good, though sandy in places. 

7. Camp • ♦ | 12 J | From this place a route leads south across the 

Nakpogoding Pass to the Taomoriri Lake. 

8. Puoa . • | 13 j I Camping ground right bank Puga stream ; 

(16,200ft.) ■ —- 111 sulphur mines, borax fields, and hot springs near 

here; fuel plentiful ; grass in patches. Cross 
Polakonkst Pass (16,300 feet). 

Top of pass is nearly level and grassy for about a mile. The descent is easier than 
the ascent; for the first three miles the road leads down a rugged valley, with masses of 
boulders. A stream, the Rulang Chu, has cut for itself a narrow channel iOO feet deep. After 
three miles the valley becomes gently sloping and gravelly. This continues tor five or six miles, 
when it becomes level and swampy for another mile. The last two miles are level, with hot 
springs occurring at intervals. Ascent and descent very gradual. 


u 



86 

12 



68 

13 

AV&oj 


in 


9. Mahiyb 

(13,800 ft.) 


10. Nima-ISH'T) 
(14; >00 ft.) 



124 


orth to Skunked over the 1'ha to I a Pas* (33 mile*). [See No. 57.) 


Camping ground right bank Indus, opposite 
junction of Puga stream. No wood or grass. 
Cattle must swim river to pasture on left hank. 
At ford wuter waist-deep. A route leads hence 


130 


Two small villages right bank Indus. A little 
barley cultivated. Fuel and grass plentiful, 
Indus fordable. Water chest-deep in autumn. 


Routes had from this to Leh by both banks oj Indus, but are difficult. Also 
tion routes to Shushal~(l) by Msahiye and Thatola Pass: (£) by Tsuka-La (Pass). Also 
a route to Hanh vifc Nowi. 

From Mahiye road by left hank ; stony, sandy, a little grass here and there ; after several 
miles Nidar, or three houses, on left bank, also Nima, of twelve houses, and Mud, of ten 
houses are reached: thence the valley widens to 4 miles with pasture- At the next bend 
to the north the valley narrows to 2 miles and 20 miles further on to still less. At Dora 
no snow falls, and there is a thin pasture. 


11. Camp 

12. Camp 

13. Doha 
(13,800 ft.) 


17 

j 


153 

17 



170 

10 



180 


Camping ground right bank Indus, close by a 
small shallow lake. Fresh water. A winter 
station of the Rupslm shepherds. The bound¬ 
ary of Chinese Tibet is a day or two beyond camp. 



ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LADXk. 

Route No. 34— concluded. 


18. Tashigong 


21. Gab 
Total 


65 

235 


30 

265 



Note .—Montgomerie gives the names of halt¬ 
ing places between TashigoDg and Gar as 
follows :— 

Tashigong to (1) Langmar (winter enoamp- 
lnent); (2) Gar (Gunaa) ; (3) Camp ; (4) Camp ; 
(5) Gar (Yarsa). 

This is lower Gar, the winter station. 

( Drew — Reynolds.) 


ROUTE No. 35. 

Lthi to Noh (by Tankse). 


Stage or hftttifig-plBce. 


To Chagba (16,090 ft.) 


9. Chabkako 


10. pANGCB GoNGMA 
(17.670 ft.; 


DlBTANC* tv MILKS. 


Intemie- 

diuto. 


6 o 


9 0 


84 0 


90 0 


99 0 


Description, Ac, 


See Route Nu. 39. 

A rained rest-house «t the foot of the LRnbar 
or Marsemik La; road good, up stream all the 
way; grass and burtsf at camp. 

The road crosses the rango which separates 
the lake Lukong drainage from that of the 
Chang Chenmo river by the Marsemik Pass, 
. 18,420 feet, and instead of following the Yftr- 
kand route to the Chang Chenmo valley, the t oad passes over elevated ground to the east of 
the pass into the head of another valley which drains into the Pangong lake; then crosses by 
the Kinla, a high spur from the main range, and descends to camp. In July there was 
snow lying on the surrounding hills, but none on the pass itself. 


11. Ninobi ob Rong- 
nak 

(16,250 ft.) 


12. Niaozd ob Row- 
ahg Yokma . 
(15,390 ft.) 



104 0 


and 5 b on the frouticr between Ladak and Tibet. 


Road follows down a large stream which 
flows to Pangong lake, and in summer is difficult 
to cross ; grass aod hurts! at camp. 


Road passes for 8 miles down stream to Man¬ 
dat, and then turns up a branch valley (Tsokiok) 
containing abundance of grass and jungle wood. 
The camp is at the juuction of three streams. 


13. Kaisarpo . 

(16,000 ft.) 

14. Gonu 


12 0 


6 0 


124 0 


130 0 


Good road along Tsokiok stream. Three tents 
of Noh shepherds at camp. 

Road continues up valley, near the head of 
which two passes (17,300 feet and 17,700 feet 
high respectively) have to be crossed j a frontier 
guard stationed here. 
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BOOTES in KASHMfa AND LADjCk. 

Route No. 35 —continued. 

Road down valley, which opens into a grassy 
141 0 plain ; several springs near camp from which a 
plentiful supply of good drinking water is ob¬ 
tained. 

Road down valley. Several springs near 
156 0 Camp. Pal is on the northern bank of the 
Pangong lake, the water of which is brackish. 

Road skirts the northern edge of two small 
164 0 lakes, the Cho Rum and the Cho Nyak, the 
water from which flows westward into the Pan- 
gong lake, through a deep channel not more than 
20 paces wide. The water in these lakes is quite fresh and is used for drinking. 

IB. Noh ..90 A small village in the R»dok district, oontain- 

... .- ing about twenty huts built of Btone cemented 

Total . . ... 173 0 with mud. Population largely increased in winter 

months by shepherds. A stream from the north¬ 
east, 40 paces wide and 3 feet deep, joins the Pangong lake near this place. Up this stream 
is a road to Khotkn via Polu and Kiri a. 

The village of Gaugra is 4 miles beyond Noh. On the opposite side of the lake a stream 
flows into it from Rndok. Abundance ‘of grass. Yak’s dung is used as fuel. Rudok is 
about a day’s journey from Noh (by a circuitous road to the south). 

The distance to KhoUn by the road mentioned above is 450 miles. For a distance of 
40 miles from Noh it gradually rises up to a height of 15,500 feet, and then for about 160 
miles, as the crow flies, crosses in a north-easterly direction a series of elevated plains and 
ridges before it descends somewhat suddenly to the plains of Eastern TurkisUn. The average 
height above sea level of the halting-places on the elevated plain to the north of Noh is 
16,600 feet.— {Trotter.) 



ROUTE No. 36. 

LfSII TO PlUN. 

By Digar and the Shyok River. 



Stage or halthig-place. 


L£h to Digab (two 
Mabches . 


DiST&nob 

IN MILKS. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 


24 0 

17 0 



41 0 


Description, Ac. 


(See route No 37.) 


For route up Shyok river from Digdr , see 
3. Satti ■ 17 0 No. 3S. 

-— 41 0 A village on right bank of Shyok. Road 

descends rapidly for 2 miles, then runs for more 
than a mile Along a platform of alluvium, after 
which it descends into valley and runs for 6 or 7 
miles parallel to the Shyok, then crosses to right batik. The stream here, in October, is 
100 yards broad, and has considerable velocity ; it is 3 feet deep in the middle. Its bed consists 
of boulders and gravel. Its banks, hardly higher than the water. In summer it is crossed by 
boats, and animals swim over. In winter it is fordable. The Shyok valley at Satti is a 
gravelly plain, 1 to 2 miles broad, stony, barren, and desolate. 

For route Satti to Lek, see Ac. 37. 
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Route No. 36— continued. 

A. Lyakjung 12 0 From Satti the road follows the Shyok to its 

-— — ..... 53 o junction with the Nubra river, passing Tirit at 7 

miles. At the junction the valley of the two 
streams is at its widest breadth 6 miles. The 
valley of Nubra extends for 20 miles, and is 1 to 2 miles broad, and in its general character 
i8 very similar to that of the Shyok: its lower part is very fertile, and on the east side 
from Tirit to Panamik (see route No. 37), cultivation extends in a belt varying in breadth 
from a few hundred feet to nearly a mile ; the villages are large and populous. 


6. Hungar 


6. Tests a 


9 0 Large village left bank Shyok, with fine 

■ — - 62 0 orchards A pathway leads hence due south 

over the Thanglasgo Pass (16,960 feet) to the 
Iudus, a little below Ldh. 

11 0 

-—— —73 0 Village left bank Shyok. 


7. Umttaru 


8. Khoro or Kurct . 
(10,300 ft.) 


Village right bank Shyok. Ford river at 
Tertse. As far a» this the Shyok is everywhere 
fordable in October; average depth 2 to 3 feet. 
Beyond Umuaru there is no cultivation, and the 
valley is extremely narrow. 

Village right bank, the termination of the 
Nubrtf district; the river here enters a deep 
gorge, walled in on both sides by lofty and 
almost perpendicular cliffs of slate. 


9. Waris . - 8 0 There is no road along the banks of the river, 

(12,100 ft.) - 96 0 as the rocks are too precipitous and the river is 

too deep, but when frozen over it can be used ; 
at other times it is necessary to ascend by a very 
narrow and rugged ravine, until the steep ridge can be crossed, for 8 miles to Waris, where 
are a few fields and huts, but the latter are abandoned, when harvest is over, for a more 
temperate spot. 


10. Boghdan . 
(11,700 ft.) 

11. CHULUNKA 

12. Tubtuk 

13. PRAHNU 

14. PlUN 


Village right bank Shyok in well wooded 
103 0 ravine. From Waris ascend ridge on left (14,700 
feet). Descent very abrupt (3,000 feet in 1 mile). 

Village right bank, three or four houses. 

112 0 

Village left bank; a bridge of poplars, 25 
120 0 paces long, here. 

Village right bank; much cultivation. 


14. PlUN . . 12 0 Village left bank. Pass Siksa close to Piun. 

— 1 — 144 0 The route from LSh via Indus and Hanu joins 

Total . ... here (see No. 41). All these villages have 

• orchards, poplars, and some willows ; they lie 
alternately on opposite sides of the river, which is in this part very rapid and not fordable, and 
has to be crossed by bridges of poplar trunks, (Thomson— Maisey.) 
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ROUTE No. 37. 

LIh to Shahidula en route to YIrkand (by the Sasbr and Karakoram 
Passes—the Tabistani or Summer Route). 



Dut&mcb 

IK UlfiKS, 


Stage or halting-place. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Description, Ac. 

1. Lite to Pol6 
Dio aB. 

10 0 

10 0 

Camping ground and a f«w huts at south base 
of the Digar La (Pass), small stream; a little 
pasture, but no fuel. 

2. Dioar 

(13,080 ft.) 

14 0 

24 0 

Village situated between Djgav La and Shy ok 
river; ascent of pass steep and rough; cross a 
narrow gap and reach crest of Digar La (17,900 
feet), down a long, stony slope, covered with snow 


patches at end of June, to Pold camp at9 miles. Then across bona and peat beds and down 
a mourland 5 miles to Dipfar. The past is very difficult and yaks should be used. 


3. Satti 

(10,600 ft.) 

17 0 

I 

- 41 0 

Village right bank Shyok ; at 5 miles reach 
Shy ok, and proceed down left bank and cross by 
boat opposite Satti. Baggage animals must swim 
over; river fordable in autumn and winter. 





From Lih there in a more direct, 
j t-utti by the K bardoug Fa**, v 

, but more difficult, route to 
U. — 





Mi lea. 





1. Cau* at VOOT Of 
Kkabdoko Pahs 
( 15,000 ft.) 

13 

A few atone huta here ; 
road circiiitounanil stony ; 
at 6 miles pass Ganles. 


| 


2. Kbasdokq villaq* 
(13,600 ft.) 

14 

A village situated on an 
alluvial plateau bounded 
on one aide by high cliffs. 
The ascent of the Khar- 
dong Pass (17,300 ft.) 
begins at once by a very 
stony, steep zig-zag. De¬ 
scent iealso very steep for 
1,200 feet, passing ov«-r a 
suotv bed. Beyond, It is 
more gradual along an 
upland turfy elope over 
moraine bank* across a 
stream and. down the 
course of a mountain tor- 
rcut to Kbardong. This 
pass is impracticable for 
ponies, and yaks must be 
used. There was snow on 
it in the middle of July 
ou ibe aoutheru slope. On 
the northern slope there 
is always snow. 




3. Satti (10,500 ft.) . 

12 

Follow eourse of Khardong 
stream, crossing it three 
or four times by rustic 
bridges to its junction 
with the Shyok at Khart- 
ear village; cross Shyok 
by boat to Satti on right 
bank. 



1 

TOtAL 

3d 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 37 —continued. 


Drew thus describes these marches: The 
way from Leh leads for some miles up the valley, 
rising at an angle of 5°, then it continues in a 
branch valley of steeper gradient, till it 
reaches the watershed, which in this place is a narrow rocky ridge at 17,500 feet; the past 
in places is difficult for ponies, which are replaced generally by yaks. On the north of 
the pass the road crosses a bed of ice, and leads doum a steep descent of some 1,600feet ; 
thence an easy and long descent leads for many miles down a valley; several small 
lakes are passed, and in the bottom grazing grounds and scattered bouses, until Khar - 
dong, a large village, is reached; thence by a wide valley along the Khardong stream, 
to the Shyok river, which is crossed at 10i miles by boat, and at certain seasons by a 
ford. Drew makes the distances to Taghar—Camp 12 miles, Khardong 15, Khartsar 12, 
Taghar IS ; total 52 miles. 


8. Satti . 

—conid. 


4. TaoEi ah . , . 15 Village left bankNubrd: barley and lucerne 

(10,600 ft.) - 56 cultivation and ft good many trees. Proceed 

down right bank Sltyok in the rich valley of 
that river, to Tint, 7 mileB; then up left 
bank Nubrd, passing Lukhjung, a flourishing village at the confluence of the 8hyok and 
Nubrft ; the valley of the Shyok is here some 4 miles wide, and of the Nubia 2 to 3 miles; 
it is in parts sandy and shingly, aud in parts covered with jungle. Cultivation, fruit trees, 
and hamlets in places. 


6. Panamik 
(10,840 ft.) 


13 


I Large village left hank Nubrfi; extensive 
09 cultivation; barley and lucerne, supplies for on* 
ward journey should he obtained here. Midway 
I cross a rocky ridge abutting on the stream, with 
the populous village of Chirisaon the opposite bauk. Psbs Popchi, a large village,at 7 miles; 
hot springs at 12 miles. 


6. Chanoidno 
( 10,700 ft.) 


11 


80 


( Small village left bank Nubrfi the last in¬ 
habited place in LadAlr territory by thiB route. 
Hot springs here, and a little cultivation ; road 
across patches of turr and brushwood jungle. At 
3i miles pass Takcba, and cross the Tutyalak, a rapid stream, by a timber bridge. 


As far as Changlung the road lies in Nubri 
valley, the richest and most thickly populated in 
Ladak, along left hank of river. 

11 | I Camp on gravelly flat close under a glacier, left 

91 | bank Tutyalak; fuel scarce, pasture plentiful. 

This place is called Pangdongsta by the Tibetans : 
steep zig-zag ascent of 4,000 feet to the KtCraw&l 
Dawan ridge, 3 miles. Then down a steep hill slope and cross Tutyalak river by ricketty 
spar bridge, aud proceed up left bauk 3 miles to camp. 


7. TcttaLak (13,000 
ft.) 


8. Bbanosa Saser on 
Sasek Pol 6 (16,204 
ft.) 


15 | I No supplies, fuel, or grass. 

106 | Camping ground and a few huts at north-east 

base of Saser Pass and on right bank of Shyok 
river; proceed north through a narrow defile; 
path very rough. Athalf-wav passSartangcamp 
(also called Sar-i-kanz-i-khoja-Fateli) at foot of Baser Pass, (ilaciers all round. Path now 
winds under a huge glacier, which it evcutually crosses ; leading over it for 3 miles ; passage 
dangerous ; this is the summit of the Saser Pass (17,600 feet); it is covered with perpetual 
snow, and is the most difficult of all the passes on either the summer or winter route. The 
ascent and descent are nearly always impracticable for laden horses, and yaks must be 
employed to carry loads over it. Path leads down from the glacier to Brangsa Saser. 

From Brangsa Saser there is another route to Daolat Beguldi; it ts only practicable 
in winter. 


li 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAD^K. 


Route No. 37 — continued* 

1. To Kumdan, 8 miles.— Up a wide river channel, through a very narrow and winding 
strait between a great glacier and opposite cliffs and along the river course. The passage of 
the strait is done on the ice, or through the stream where it is broken, a difficult road under 
any conditions. 

2. To Qaps7ian> 9 miles.— Across a bank of loose pebbles, through a narrow strait where 
the river bed is very nearly blocked by a vast glacier which has slid down across it, and up the 
bed of a stream, in and out of the water repeatedly. 

3. To Vaolat Beguldi, 15 miles.—Across an undulating ravine-cut plateau., 

9. Bulak-i-Murghai 10 Camping ground right bank of a tributary of 

on Mubghai( 15,190 ——- 116 Shyok. Ford Shyok opposite Brangsa Saser. 

ft.) Proceed down left bank for a mile, and then due 

east up a deep gully to Chungtash camp, 8 miles, 
at a great erratic boulder on a turfy flat: thence proceed down dry stony gully to Murghai. 
The winter route from Ldh joins in here. {See No. 88.) 

10. Kizil Langar 16 Camping ground on left bank of a tributary 

(16,700 ft.) — — 132 of the Shyok, flowing down south from the Dip- 

sang plain. No fuel or forage procurable. Hoad 
very narrow and difficult, and risky from stone 
avalanches. Follow up course of stream and cross it repeatedly by narrow fords ; it flows 
as a raging torrent, rolling over great boulders in a tight winding gorge, then quit the river, 
and pass over projecting bluffs, joining it again at 11 miles and follow it up to Kizil Langar. 
At 13 miles pass Bartsi or Borsa camping ground on a gravelly talus shelving to the stream. 

11. Daolat Beguldi 20 ( Camping ground at north-west corner of Dip- 

(16,880 ft.) -- 152 sang plain. Continue up stream, path still 

difficult, and at 6 miles ascend up steep and stony 
* gorge to the Dipsang plain (17,800 feet), about 
18 miles broad. Cross this bleak, barren, undulating plateau, from which the world around 
subsides, the highest hill tops only appearing above the horizon. Soil soft, and spongy, 
gravel and clay mixed, and where water-logged, boggy. Breathing distressed. From 
plateau descend into a wide deep gully. Cross shallow stream with muddy bottom, in which 
cattle stick, and from it ascend to the Daolat Beguldi plateau. 

12. Balti Bhangs a 22 Camping ground at north base of Karakoram 

ob Bbangsa Kara- ■ ■ - 174 Pass, and left of a sandy ravine. Large rock 

koram (17,180 ft.) here used as a shelter by travellers. No grass or 

fuel. G raduftl rise to foot of Karakoram (18,660 
feet), which is crossed at 11 miles. Breathing difficult, surface bare gravel and clay, ascent 
sudden and steap. Descent also short and steep, and then graduat'd own a shingly gullv to 
Balti Brangsa. Pass Obajosh Jilga camp at 12 miles. Near the summit of the pass three 
streams rise, one runs down to the west and south, the second to the south, and the third 
to the north-east: the two first join at Yapchan and fall into the Shyok, the third is the 
source of the Y&rkand river; snow in winter only on thepnss; road nearly always open. 
Many beasts of burden (ponies and horses) succumb to fatigue and difficulty in breathing. 
The pass is throughout passable for laden horses. 

13. MaLikshah ob 28 

AktAgh, - — 202 Camping ground right bank Yarkand river. 

(16,690 ft.) No wood or grass and no water from end of 

October to end of April. Road follows down 
course of a wide shingly gully. Pass Kiziltagb, 
Chadartash, and Wahdb Jilga campR. Latter at 14 miles, where the Aktigh stream flows 
through a cutting in slate rocks. Vegetation moBt scanty in herbal tufts; a few antelopes 
met with. From this down stream is the winter route vid the Yang Dfwan and Kugiar 
to Y&rkand (see Section IT). The Chang Ohenmo route (Western Variation, No. 39) joins 
in at Malikshah, On this inarch this road is good, and there is little snow in wintor. 
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ROUTES IN K&SHUfH AND LAdXk. 


Route No. 37 —concluded. 

14. CafBBA . . 10 

(16,480 ft.) ——. - 212 A few stone enclosures in which traveller* rest. 

for the night at foot of Suget Pass; cold usually 
intense; no grass or fuel; water scarce. Pro¬ 
ceed north over an elevated, arid, stony plateau, 
a desert, gradually ascending. Breathing oppressed on this march. The whole region a 
bleak, desolate and inhospitable waste. 

From Sar-i-hauz-i-khoja to Chibra both inclusive, there is a difficulty aa to wood and 
grass, which are altogether wanting from halting-place No. 10 to Chibra inclusive. 

233 Camp ground, right bank Suget stream, close 
to its junction with the Karakash, in an open 
wide valley. Gross and wood abundant; the 
grazing ground is much used by traders, ascent 
gradual for 6 miles to top of Suget Dfwan Pass (17,610 feet). Snow lies on it from Septem¬ 
ber to April; and the breathing of men and animals is much affected. Descent at first 
steep into a ravine. Then over high moraine banks of granite bonldera and across slope 
of a hilt to Suget. Pass Kntas Jilga at about 6 miles. 

16 .SHiHiDtjLA Khoja 
(11,780 ft.) 


crossing it soveral times; at 4 miles it joins the Ksrakash, crosses and then keeps the 
right bank of the latter to opposite Shahiddla. The Kngiar route can be joined from 
here by following up the stream that flows down east from the Kirghiz Pass. It is 2 
marches to Kirghiz jungle. 

This route is open for 4 to 6 months. 

(See Routes Nos. 38, 39, 40.) 

Thence to 

28. Yarkand (vid 202 4 ... There are two prarticabIerout.es from Shahi- 

Sanjv Pass). diila to Ydrkand, viz. 

By the Kilian and the Sonju Passes, the 
latter is note closed by the Chinese, authorities, 

Total . ... 443 4 ( Bellow — Montgomerie — Drew —- Maisty — 

Route Rook.) 


ROUTE No. 38. 

L^h to Sh1hid(jla en route to Yakkand (by the Valley of the Shyok 
and the Karakoram). 

(The Zamistatii or Winter JStoute,) 


8 



241 


Camping ground, left bank Karakash. Small 
fort with garrison now unoccupied. Fuel and 
grass here, and Kirghiz camps around. The road 
from Suget follows the course of the Suget stream. 











ROUTES IK KASHMIR AND LADXk. 


Route No, 38— continued. 
7 41 


3, AghaS . . 7 4 Village left bank Sbyok: at junction of Dgiar 

(10,500 ft,) - 81 4 stream. From tbis place to Murgb&i the road 

runs up the valley of the Shyok, winding along 
the stream, which is crossed and re-erossea some 
24 times; the river is frozen over for 4 months in winter beyond Lamakyent, when people 
travel over the ice; its bed is sandy or gravelly ; grass and fuel in plenty all the way. 
No habitation on the road from this to Khulustan, ereepting Lamakyent, and the tentsofthe 
pastoral tribes between Doha and Khulustan. Caravans take provisions for their onward 
journey from this place. 


4. Paeba 

(11,000 ft.) 


6. Chimchak 
(11,000 ft.) 


6. Lamartbnt 
(12,200 ft.) 


12 



43 4 

10 



53 4 

8 



61 4 

18 

^lll 


79 4 

' ~ Al. - If 


Camping ground light bank Sbyok. Cross 

•_1 __ f _ 1 ...._ it, * „ _A C __ „ _‘ _ 


Camping ground right bank Shyok: water 


Village right bank Shyok; travellers either 
halt here or at Shyok on opposite bank. Valley 
uninhabited and barrcu. 


7. Chang JungIB . | 18 I | Camping ground light bank Shyok. 

(12,800 ft.) | ■ [ 79 4| A fine pasture ground, where people of the 

surrounding country graze their flocks of sheep, 
goats, yaks, and horses. At a point on the road 

_...„_ ----- ,_„ — Jbangtbang stream), 3 miles farther on from 

Chang Jungle, the Chang Cbenmo stream from the north joins the Shyok, and a road 
Btrikee north-east towards fiudok and Chanthan by Chumurti. 


8. Dong Atlak 
(13,000 ft.) 


9. Mandablik 
(13,300 ft.) 


18 


] Halting-place left hank Shyok: ahaltiug- 
97 4 place called Kabutar Khdna is passed en route. 


20 


117 4 


Camping ground right bank Shyok. 

Paas an old fort called Yarghuluk ; little or 
no snow falls on the portion of the road from 
Ubgam to Mandarlik; further on, aa far aa 


Br&ngsa, it continually snows during winter, but the road is never closed. 


10. Kotakmr 
( 13,600 ft.) 


12 


129 4 


a stream called Kara Jilga joins the Shyok near Ysrtuvi. 


Camping ground on Sbyok river at junction 
of tributary flowing into it from Dipsang plain i 
a spring of water called Bulak; Yartuvi, another 
halting-place about 3 mites from Mandarlik; 


11. SultAn Chus- 

EOM. 

(14,000 ft.) 


12. Bdlae-i-Mceohai 
( 14,400 ft.) 


35 | 


14 


144 4 


168 4 


Camping ground left bank Shyok, 10 miles 
below Brangsa Saser. Bulak-i-Murghai, camp, 
on summer route, lies 14 miles to the north. 


Or to Dahn-i-Murghai, 18 miles, and thence 
to Daolat Beguldi vid Gapsban. (See Route 
No. ST.) 

See Routei Noe. 37, 39, and 40. 
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13. Kizil Lanqar . 


14. Daolat Beguldi 


Route No. 38 —continued. 



174 4 


Or to Dahn-i-Murghai, 18 miles, and thence 
to Daolat Iieguldi vid Gapahan. (See Route 
No. 37.) 

See Routes Nos. 37, 39, and 40. 


194 4 


Ditto 


ditto. 


15. Balti Brangsa . 

22 

216 4 



18. MaiiesuAb 

28 

244 4 




Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


And thence to YAb- 
KAND vid TUB YaN- 
GIDAWAN AND Kd- 
GIAE ROUTE. 


'l'OTAt 

Trotter—Route Book—Drew—Maisey.) 


... | This road is fit for laden ponies; it is ojam 

—— from November to February ; grass and fuel are 
244 4 scant in many places, and absolutely wanting 
in some camps. ( Montgomerie — S, Strachey — 


BOUTE No. 39. 

Lfiti to Siiahid<3la (by the Chang Chenmo Route). 


Sturt or halting-place. 

| Dl&TANCB IN MII.B8. 

| Description, Ac, 

’ 

Interme- | 
diate. 

Total. 

1. Tikzay 

10 

! 

10 

Along Indus valley, road good. The village 
of Tikzay contains about 600 inhabitants and a 
monastery ; cultivation, poplar plantation, and 
tank. 



The village is situated on the right bank of the Indus, in a plain. The monastery is on 
the end of a spur immediately to the north of the village. Encampment in a poplar garden, 
to the north-east of which is a small sacred tank. The whole of the land about the village is 
irrigated by canals (from tbe Indus, and is subject to inundation when the river rises above 
its usual height.— (Johnson.) 


2. Chimb£ . . 15 Along Indus valley for 10 miles,road mdiffer- 

(11890 ft.) - 25 ent in places. Indus fordable in September after 

’ first 6 miles, turning op north by the Sakti valley 

for 5 miles of pathway through cultivation to 
Chimrd, village of about 600 inhabitants with monastery. Bad camping ground. 
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BOWKS IN KASHMIR and LADAK. 


Route No. 39 —continued. 


Also a route from Chimrd to Taghar on Karakoram road. 

Jagurt.loy 

Tainyar ....... £0 f Crots WarSs La ; easy plan, 17,200 feat J fit for pontes, 

■a™ ........ 20 { closed for 3 months. 

Ttfbtx .is; 

Large village and monastery. The village is situated on the right side of the Sakti 
ravine, on ground ascending in steps. The monastery is ereoted on the knob of a spur to 
the west of the village. Encampment in a small garden of poplars to the east of the village. 

{Johnson.) 

3. ZiNOBil . . 8 Up valley for about 8 miles, when it forks. 

(16,780 ft.) ■ — 33 Up well cultivated valley to eastward for 1$ mile 

to village of Sakti; beyond this the ascent gets 
steeper to Zingral, at elevation 16,800 feet. No 
village; good oamping ground at small tank. Grass and fuel plentiful. At Zingral the 
valley forks to Chang La and Kay La (Passes), the lattei saves about 6 miles,but is more 
difficult for loaded animals. 

Encampment at a small tank, whioh is in a grazing ground belonging to the villages 
of Chinird and Sakti. The road runs up a ravine for 6 miles, till it reaehes the large village 
of Sakti, whioh is situated at the junction of two streams, up the western one of whioh a road 
leads into NubwE vid the village of Tainyar, while the road to Zingral lies up that which runs 
down south-west from the Chang La (Pass). The whole of the ground in the ravine from its 
junction with the Indus to the village of Sakti is well cultivated in a succession of steps. 
Ascent from Sakti to Zingral very steep, being the best part of the ascent to the Chang 
La, whioh renders the after-ascent from Zingral to the Chang La very easy. No houses at 
this place.— (Johnson.) 

4. Tsmtak . . 8 1 Up most northerly of the two valleys, an easy, 

. (16,960 ft.) . .- 41 but stony, ascent of 2 miles to the top of the 

Chang La (17,600 feet). A very gradual 
| descent of 4 mileB, then turning abruptly to the 
east to Tsultak, a small lake: no village; good oamping ground. Though the pass is not 
formidable either in height or steepness, it must always prove difficult to loaded 
animals on account of the badness of the road, which is a mere track wiuding through rooks 
and boulders. 

The road is on the whole good, crossing the Chang La at a distance of 4 miles, and then 
down a ravine whioh joius the Shushal river immediately below Dorgu.— (Johnson.) 

The first Yrfrkand Mission suffered considerably when crossing this pass from the 
rarity of the air. Several coolies lay down on the road and complained of headaobe. Several 
travellers say that they and their followers have suffered more when crossing this pass than 
on muoh higher ones. 

Road continues down the ravine, which it crosses, and passes for a mile over a spur to 
Dorgu, a small village situated at a point on the left hank of the Shushal river, from which 
three roads strike off, »»*., to Tainyar, to Shyok, and to Tanked, and where stands a store¬ 
housebelonging to the maharaja. The river Shushal contains fish which are very good. The 
gronud abont the village is hare of trees, but is well-cultivated. From this place to Tanked 
there are two roads, one along the right hank of the Shushal river, and the other along the 
left; the latter oroBses the river by a small bridge made of willow branches, covered with 
smooth slate slabs, whioh being looselj put down render the bridge dangerous. The road 
an the right hank is good, and crosses the river by a ford about 1J mile below Tanked. 

6. Ta»ks 6 . . 14 Down valley for 6J miles, easy road, ctoss 

(12,900 ft.) - 66 shoulder of hill into valley with stream running 

from south-east: pass Dorgu, small village on 
left bank of Shushal, whence three roads strike 
off, ei*, Tainyar, Shyok, and Taukse; there is a large store-house. No trees, but cult) 
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ROUTES IN KABHUfk AND LADIk* 


Route No . 30—continued. 

vation, Continue up valley to largo village of Tanked: supplies of all sorts procurable which 
have to he taken on from here, the residence of headmen of the distriot. Behiud the village 
is the valley coming in from the Kay La. 

Tanked is a small village noted for its store-houses, skins, hides, horns and grain being 
kept there for the maharaja. There are several roads leading from Tanked, the chief one 
being to 8hushal south of Pangong, and to Sbera and Igu on the banks of the Indus, vid 
Sarsakul village. (See Route No. 57.) 


6. Chakas TaLao .( 14 j Valley above Tanked narrows to & gorge for 

69 6 miles, then turns to the south and opens out: 

2 milea further is Muglib, very small village. 
For 3 miles the valley is a grassy swamp, then 
narrows for 2 miles of gentle ascent among rocky boulders. At Chakar Talfto is a small 
shallow pond, sometimes dry in summer. Coarse grass on further aide of it. 


7. Lukono . 

(14,130 ft) 


8. Chaora 

(15,090 ft.) 



76* 


84* 


Five miles up valley to north-west of Pangong 
lake. Water salt. Two miles due north from 
end of the lake to Lukong, small patch cultiva¬ 
tion with stream running into lake. 

One and a half miles above Lukong, valley 
forks; up one to northeast; summer pasture 
ground of Tartars, one or two stone huts; grass 
plentiful; and fish in stream. 


9. Bimdi 

(17,500 ft.) 


13 


I A short steep ascent oot of the valley half a 
97i mile due east into broad valley running east and 
west. Continue for 5* miles very slight as cent 
J to Lankar. stone hut, uninhabited ; wood, grass 
and water procurable; then steeper ascent, but not difficult, to top of Lankar La or Marsemik 
Pass (18,400 feet). Gradual descent down valley, turning due north. At 3* miles joins 
valley from wost. Rimdi camping ground at junction ; fuel aoaroe ; water and grass plen¬ 
tiful. 1 


10. PamzaI. ■ . 13 Down valley to east; stony and narrow tract 

(14,790 ft.) — — — 110f for 2 miles along faoe of a steep hill; valley then 

bends to north, and road improves slightly. 

At 9 miles bed of stream narrows to a stony 
gorge for a few paces, then opens out to a quarter of a mile in breadth. Very stony ; bvush* 
wood plentiful. Stiiko Chang Chenmo stream running east and west. Camping ground to 
west of junction. Fuel abundant, grass plentiful, half a mile further down valley. From 
Pamzal at 11 miles upCbaug Cheumo valley is the hot spring of Ki&m. 

Up Chang Chenmo valley into Kugrang valley 
nortn-north-west; road good; fuel plentiful; 
grass scaroe; another route from this, see below. 

Cross valley and up Changlnng valley to 
north-east, stream run* in a narrow gorge. At 
4$ miles narrow, steep dosoent, and ascent across 
, gorge coming from north. At 6 miles hot springs 
in river bed ; valley bends ronnd to north, road winds in narrow track on hill side, several 
steep accents and descents. Three miles above hot springs is a large ravine leading east, up 
which is the road over Changlung Yokma Pass on the Lingzithang plain : 1 mile beyond is 
Shamal Lungpa ravine, running east; first half mile narrow and stony, then opens out; 
oamping ground 1* mils from enttanoe ; water and fuel plentiful; grass very scarce. 
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11. Gogh. 

12* 


(16,670 a.) 


122} 

12. 8HAMAI, L0NOPA . 

12 


(17,020 ft.) 

■ ■ 

131} 



nmiTEs in kashmJb and i.adXk. 


Route No. 39 —continued. 

13, Camp bsab Ni«- 14 2 Up vAlley, which at SJ miles forks j op rapine 

CHU, — — ■ 149 to eastward at the bead of which appears piaoti- 

(18,630 ft.) cable pass. At half a mile take up ravine north 

by west up steep ascent, cross Changlung Burma 
Pass, 19,300 feet high (called also Cayley’s Pass —Henderson and Hume, page 74). De¬ 
scend low hill into broad shallow valley due east, down valley which benda to north and camp 
near black jagged hills. No grass or fuel; march throughout good for laden animals, 

14. Camp Lingzith- 16 4 Down main valley, which makes a great sweep 

A NO, — - ■ 165 4 round to north-east, and at 6) miles opens out 

(17,680 ft.) into Sbumshal plain by Kala Pab4r. Due north 

across plain for 6 miles, cross low ridge with 
200 feet riso and 700 feet descent on north side into Lingzithang plain; due north for 5 miles 
and camp in watercourse. Fuel and water ; latter to be got by digging; no grass. From low 
ridge above-mentioned, rocky peak at head of Kizil Jilga ravine, bears 349°; should be used 
as a land-mark; travelling good. 


15. Jdbglb Camp . 


16, Camp Sitmbal 
(17,150 ft.) 


17 0 



182 4 

21 4 

.v'Ji.i 


204 0 


Across plain for 9 miles, straight for rooky 
peak, across low ridges for 8 miles, and camp 
by small pond. No graaa or fuel, but the latter 
can be collected on novth Bide of plain, where 
it is plentiful. Travelling good. 

Among low bills for 3 miles iito broad valley 


| up valley northwards for 2 miles towards smooth, 

I I I round hill, and turn up broad valley running in 

from west for 11 miles to red rook, cross Kizil Dfwsn (17,290 feet), at foot of it into 
Kizil Jilga ravine; water, grass, and fuel obtainable 3 miles down, and more plentiful still 
further on. 


17. Kizil Jilga 

(18,360 It.) 

18. KhCsh MaidIn 


scarce ; road excellent all the way. 


Down valley to Kamkash river flowing between 
213 0 two huge red rocks; camping ground under 
southern on#; gi»B# and fuel plentiful. 

Down Karakasb valley, at 6 miles water dis. 
230 0 appears in the ground. None to be found for 
11 miles, then are numerous springs ; camp on 
south side of valley; fuel abundant; grass 


19. Ghuso Tash 7 0 Down valley, which narrows. Huge rocks on 

(15,740 ft.) - - — 237 0 right bank. No fuel or grass; road good. 

20. Camp Scmbal . 13 0 Down volley, which at 3$ miles bends round 

(15,540 ft.) - • — 250 0 to north, and valley leading to Aktdgh comes in 

west. The Karakash then flows in a narrow 
gorge, and at 6 miles from Cbungtash are hot 
springs on right bank. A little fuel, hut no grass, 1 mile above hot springs. Valley opens 
for a mile, then closes again. Goad in parts stony and bad, Giver has to be crossed fre¬ 
quently ; small patches of fuel in side nala». Good camping ground at head of river to east, 
where nala from west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. 


21. Camp Tak JIaepo 11 0 Valley opens out for 3 miles, forming at some 

(16,900 ft.) ' — — 261 0 parts of the year a lake from overflow of ioe 

melting. Zinchin on right bank; fuel and 
grass. Valley then narrows j road encumbered 
by huge boulders and massess of rubbish; very difficult for laden animals; camp under 
yellow rook on left bank. Good camping ground; grass abundant. 
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Route No. 39 —continued. 

22. Camp Pulono 1 21 0 Valley opens out, and travelling good. At 8 

Kagpo - 282 0 miles is a broad valley oo left with abundant 

(14,600 ft.) fuel, after which fuel is to be found all along in 

main valley ; grass very scarce. At 16 niilaa 
valley narrows and turns to north, fuel becomes more plentiful. At Polong Karpo is a hug* 
rock in bed of valley on left; good camping ground. Fuel and grass abundant. 

23. Camp Sosa . 15 0 At 5 miles river takes sharp bend tonorth- 

(14,000 ft.) - 297 0 west into broad valley at foot of Kuenluen. 

A road branches off at this point north-east across 
the Yangi (or Elchi Dfwan) Pass to KbotAn, 
distant 160 miles, or from eleven to sixteen days' march. For 2 miles on either side of the 
bend is no fuel or grass. Ground at Sora covered with natural salt-pans. Good camping 
ground. Fuel and grass abundant. 

24. Jonoli Camp . 17 0 Camp at month of small ravine, opposite 

■ —■ 314 0 mouth of Kara Jilga ravine. Fuel and grass 
abundant. 

25. Sumoai, . . 26 4 Camping ground right bank of Shyok. Fuel 

- 339 4 and grass abundant. A road leads north-cast 

from here to KhotAn : about ten days' march. 
Road bad. The Kuenluen range crossed on this 
route by the Hindu Tak Pass (17,379 ft.): a glacier pass only used by foot-passengers. 

28. Gulbasbem . 17 0 Camping ground right bank Karakash; a 

- 856 4 favourite resort of Kirghix. Fuel and grass 

plentiful. At 6 miles river much increased by 
springs. At 7 miles Fotaah camp left bank. A 
routs from here up Fotash ravine, and across a rather difficult pass to Tumba camp, tbns 
avoiding the Suget Pass. It is not often used. 

27. Hulakcbz . . 10 0 Grass and fuel. Camping ground right bank 

- 366 4 Karakaab. Pass jade quarries at baae of Kuenluen 

| range. 

28. SHaninflLA . 13 0 Small deserted fort on left bank of the Kara- 

(11,780 ft.) 379 4 kash ; grass and fuel abundant. At 6 miles 

strike road from Suget Pass. Road good ; though 
parts of the road are practicable for guns and 
wheeled carriage, it is, on the whole, only available for camels or horses. 

And tbence to j 202 4 (Captain Biddulph—September and October 

Yarkand, 12 j 1873.) 

utacHss rid Sakjc 
Pass 

(40 marches) Total. I 682 0 


Variation on abovr routs prom Goora bt Ciptaih Tbottrr—Sbptimbbb and 

October 1873. 

11. Goosa . 122 6 

12. KoT».m.oA . 8 0 Hoad up stream the whole way good, but 

(16,730 ft.) — ISO 6 somewhat difficult for laden ponies, at there 

are several ascents and descents in crossing tri¬ 
butary streams, wbiob in the autumn contain 
only a few inches of water. Pass ravine on right leading to Niscbu, as per Captain Bid- 
dulpb's route. At tbe camp grass, water, and fuel procurable. 
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Novte No, 39— continued. 

18. Pangtong * 7 4 Steady and gentle ascent through n broad 

(17,250 ft.) ——— 138 2 stony ravine for 4 miles, then somewhat steeper. 

Camping ground covered with enow, but grass 
and an inferior fuel said to be plentiful. 

14. SumzU»gling . 15 0 Steady and not very steep ascent to the Chang- 

(17,310 ft.) - 163 2 tang Pass (18,910 feet). The road then passes 

over a high table-land for about a mile, after 
which it enters a ravine along which it goes 9£ 
miles of execrable road, crossing the stream in numerous places before reaching camp at the 
junction of three nalas. Water and little grass on a neighbouring hill, but no fuel; one 
of the worst marches on the whole road, as the number of receutly dead animals that strewed 
the road too surely testified. 

16. Deha Compass . 19 0 Rtwd runs nearly due north up a gentle ascent 

(17,890 ft.) 172 2 for about 6 miles; so far road fair, then for 

several miles good acmes the west end of the 
Lingzithang plain ; crossing several easy open 
ravines draining eastwards, descends into and crosses a branch of the Karakash river, and 
camp at foot of a low pass; very little water to be obtained by digging; and no grass 
or wood. 

16. Shingi.ang ob 18 0 Across pass and down a ravine for 6£ miles 

Danglang. ■ 190 2 into Karakash river, where plenty of burtn and 

(17,030 ft.) water, but no grass. Hoad follows river, which 

after 3 miles turns up sharp in a northerly di¬ 
rection, after which it is followed for 9 miles to Shinglang. Road good but stony; hurts! 
abundant. 

17. Kizil Jilga . 14 4 Bad stony road down bed of Karakash river 

(16,360 ft.) 1 — 204 6 for the first mile, then between about two or 

three miles of ice beds have to be traversed, the 
bed extending right across the ravine, here 
about i of a mile in breadth. Road very slippery and difficult for laden animals. At camp, 
passage of Karakash difficult in October owing to an admixture of ice and water, fuel 
(hurts!), grass, and water within reach of camp down Karakash river. 

18. Chung Tash . $3 4 Hoad down Karakash river generally good 

(15,740 ft.) —-— 228 2 but stony, and bad in the latter portion. Camp 

badly situated, as there is neither wood nor 
grass, both of which might hare been had at 
Khdsb Maiddn, 6j| mileB further back. Camp under a big rook near where the bed of the 
Karakash is very much narrowed by precipitous hills coming down to near the river-bank, 

19. Shobjilga . . 14 0 Road for 2 miles down Karakash, which takes 

■ 242 2 another sudden curve to the north-east; the road 

goes up a tributary stream containing nearly as 
much water as the Karakash itself. Hoad bad for 
2 or 3 miles owing to the number of times the frozen stream has to be crossed and re-crossed; it 
then passes over a tolerably level plain nnti). it reaches the gorge, at the mouth of which 
is Shor Jilga. In October there was no water, and camp had to be pitched half a mile up 
the gorge, at a place where the river water disappears into the ground. Not a stick q£ wood 
or blade of grass. 

20. K a bat a off . . 9 0 Up ravine for several miles; snow and ice 

(16,890 ft.) - 251 2 nearly the whole way (October), and road bad; 

short but sharp descent from Karatagh Pass 
I (17,710 feet) into large, flat, open plain covered 

with several inches of snow. Lake (height 16,890 feet) frozen over, but water obtained by 
making a hole in ice; plenty of hurts!, but no grass visible. 
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Route No, 39 —concluded. 


21. AktIgh ob Ma- 

LIKSHaH. 

(16,590 ft.) 


22 4 


273 8 


Eoad the whole way good, over a level plain 
which was entirely covered by snow in October. 
About half-way at east foot of low double-topped 
hill is a place called Tamba. On this march we 


lost our road, and had perforce to halt at Tamba, where we found burteC, and melted snow 
served for water, which is not procurable here in summer. 

Aktdgh is at the junction of the Karakoram and Chang Chenmo routes. 


22. Chibba 

10 0 

283 6 

304 6 

312 6 

23. StJGET 

21 0 

24. ShahidCla . 

8 0 

And to Yib- 
kand. 

12 Marches. 

202 4 

36 marches Total 

...» 

616 2 


See Route No. 37, 


{Captain Trotter, — September and 
October 1873.) 

X'>tk.—M ontgomerie makes the marches and distances as follows :—(1) Tiksay 13 miles; 

(2) Chimrd 10 miles; (3) Zingral 11 miles ; (4) Tsultak 13 miles; (6) Dorgu 18 
miles; (6) Tanked 7 miles ; (7) Muglib 8 miles ; (8) Lnkung 14 miles ; (9) Chagra 8 
miles; (10) Eimdi 13 miles; (11) Pamzal 16 miles; (12) Oogra 16 miles; (13) 
Camp south of Chang Chenmo range 21 miles ; (14) Camp north of Chang Chenmo 
range 20mileB; (16) Smndo 25 miles; (16) Shinglang 11 miles; (17) Krzil Jilga 
14 miles; (18) Khrish Jlaidan 18 miles; (19) Shor Jilga 14 miles ; (20) Karatagli 
Lake 17 miles ; (21) Malikshah or Aktngh 25 miles: total 316 miles. 

Drew says “ this is thought to bo the easiest of the routes to Ydrkand; it can be travelled by 
camels of the two-humped species ; fuel and grass are wanting at two or three stages 
only. It would be closed in the winter. The Chang Chenmo valley is 70 miles 
from east to wost; elevation 12,000 feet at junction with the Shyok; and 1 the 
middle of its length it is 16,000 feet high. The valley is only accessible from the 
Shyok in the winter, and in the summer the approach from Central Lad&k is by 
Tanked and Lukung." 


ROUTE No. 40. 

L(sh to Shabid(ji,a vid Chang Chenmo Valley (Eastern Variation). 


or halting-place. 


Lri« To 

10. Pamzal 

11. Kiam 


DlQTAJrOR IN MILES. 


Interme¬ 

diate. 


12 0 


Total. 


no 2 


122 2 


Description, Ac. 


See Route No. 39 . 

Camping ground Chang Chenmo valley left 
bank of stream from Kepsnng Page (east), 2 
miles above its junction with Chang Chenmo river. 
Hot springs here; grass and fuel plentiful. Ante- 
lone, kyang, and wild yak in the neighbourhood. Road over level sandy ground covered 
with boulders up left bank. At 9 miles ford river (the morning is the best time, about 
9 a.m). Road bad. From here Gogra is 3£ miles north* 
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Route No. 40 —continued. 

12. Lcbkano . .18 0 Camji in Chang Chenino valley in an open ravin* 

(17,501 ft.) - 140 2 four miles south of the Lnmkang Pass, direction 

north-east; a little grass and fuel. Antelope 
numerous; cross stream immediately north of 
hot springs. At 8 miles cross low spur, then up Lumkang ravine. 

18. Nischd . . 20 0 Camping ground at junction of two streams at 

(18,630 ft.) —160 2 south edge of Lingzithang plain. A little fuel ; 

no grass. Direction north. At 4 miles Lum¬ 
kang Pass (19, 533 feet), gradual ascent to top 8 
miles, and gentle descent down Nischu ravine. No snow on pass at end of J uly. Road 
good. Roads also lend down to Nischu from the Cbanglung Burma and Changlung Yokma 
Passes, both good for laden animals. Captain Biddulph’a Route No. 39 branches ofE north¬ 
west from this camp. 


14. BoRCHATHANO . 18 0 Camp in Lingzithang plain. The plain is, 16 

(17,425 ft.) —— — 178 2 milee from north to south and 60 to 60 miles 

from east to west; a bare, earthy waste; pasture 
very scant and hardly any fuel, and no grass as 
far as Lukhzung; climate one of daily extremes, hot by day and frost by night. Amount 
of snow in winter unknown, but it remains til! summer is well advanced ; a very cold wind 
blows nearly every day over the plain and ceases towards night. Travellers have frequently 
been killed by it. Rarity of atmosphere severe. At this camp water from small stieam ; 
direction north; road good up left bank of stream. At 8 miles leave stream, and cross 
several low broad spars, going over dry bed of a small lake, pass low spur and descend 
sandy ravine to cauip. 

16, Tsothako . 20 0 Camping ground at north edge of Lingzithang 

(17,100 ft.)- 198 2 plain at foot of Lukhzung range and on the 

west shore of a salt lake. Little fuel, no grass; 
direction north, road good over plain, which is 
covered with saltpetre. No hills seen to cast. 

16. HuzakHAR . 15 0 Camping ground in the Lukhzung range on 

(16,684 ft.) - 213 2 eastshoreof small lake ; water brackish. Spring 

of fresh water flows from high bank into lake. 
Direction north. The Lukhzung range ie 6il 
miles long by 15 to 20 broad, lioad on leaving last camp ascends gently for 1 mile, and 
then descends gradually for 6 miles. 

17. Thaldat or Ma- 16 0 Camping ground at south edge of Kuonluen 

POTHano. - 229 2 plain, and immediately south of a salt lake (par- 

(16,300 ft.) tially frozen at end of October). Direction north; 

road for 12 miles down broad sandy ravine: 
then turn to leftover spur to camp. No wood or grass; water in lake brackish. An 
alternative route may be taken here vid Patsalang, viz., — 



Miles. 

To Patsalang 

. 20 a little grass. 

To Camp 

. 21 water by digging; grass scarce, 

To Karakash 

12 

Total 

• 53 miles, 


or 10 miles longer than that by Yungpa.— (Cayley.) 
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Route No. 40— coucluded. 

Camping ground left bank of stream from 
Kuenluen range; water brackish; a little fuel 
and grass. Direction north, over extensive plain, 
covered with several lakes (water brackish and 
offensive), and also patches of soda. 

Camp on left bank of river; a few stone huta 
on opposite bank; river from here flows west 
from Shahidula. Fuel plentiful and a little grass. 
Direction north up sand; ravine. At 8 miles 
over dry bed of lake, and from it by abrupt 
descent to tbe Karakasb. A route leads honce north-east across the Yangidiwan Pass to 
KhotAn, 160 miles. 

6 Marches to 

24. ShaHid6la . 100 Vide Soutet Not. 37,39. 

- 372 2 

12 Marches to 

36. Yabeard . . 202 4 ... By summer route. 

Total . . ... 574 6 This is the road taken by Sohlagintweit, also 

by Johnson, over the great plateau (16,000 to 
17,000 feet), which are surrounded and crossed 
by rocky ridges, whence water finds no outlet 
but dries upon the plains themselves. Area about 7,000 square miles (100 from north to 
south, and 70 from west to east). There is difficulty in providing carriage for necessaries, 
and in procuring food for the beasts of burden At some stages fuel is wanting; at others 
grass ; at others even water. Ponies more suitable than yaks. 

( Schlagintweit — Johnson — Hayward — Henderson — Home — Cayley — Drew — Moisey— 

Montgomerie) 

Hole on Routes LtK to Shahidula and thence to Yirkand. 

There ire 5, viz. :— 

Kites, Marches. 

I.—Summer route br Karakoram and 8aniu Pane,.4431 23 

X.—Winter route by Kerekorem and Kuglir.4894 32 

S —Cbang Chenmo route (Western Variation : Trotter).S1S4 96 

Itltto (Captain Biddniph).5824 40 

S.— Ditto (Eastern Variation: Jobneon).6741 SS 

The shorteet route ie by the Karakoram PasB, and Captain Trotter thinks that in spite 
of it* many difficulties, such as the Kbardong and Saser Passes, the YArkandf merchants 
will etill continue to use it in preference to tbe Cbang Chenmo valley routes. He observes 
that “ in addition to the intense cold, the principal objection to ell three routes skirting or 
passing over the Lingxithang plains is the extrome elevation at which the traveller has 
to remain for so many marches, by which the cattle are exhausted, and too frequently 
suffer in addition from hunger and thirst. These difficulties nearly brought the first 
Mission to Yarkand to a disastrous end, and the same causes have proved, end will 
continue to prove, sufficient to deter the experienced merchant from following this road. 
Tbe older, shorter, and better known route by the Karakoram is likely always to be 

E referred by tbe merchant, eveu in summer, whereas in winter an attempt to croaa the 
lingzithang plains must always end in disaster." 

Dr. Cayley, on tbe other hand, is in favour of tbe Chang Chenmo route: while on special 
duty in Ladak he bad sariis and supply depdts built at certain plsces on the route, such as 
Tanked and (Jogra, and in every way encouraged the traders to travel by it. Many of them 
did so, and several caravans of camels oame by it from YArkand to IrAb. Mr. Sliav ie also 
in favour of it, especially the Western Variation, and thinks that when properly laid out 
traders will gradually tak* to it. 

( Cayley'e — Shaw's — Montgomerie's—Trolter s reports ~Maisey's Gazetteer.) 
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18. Yangpa . . 26 

(16,200 ft.) - 284 2 


10. Kaeakash 18 

■- 272 2 

croes Kataidfwan Pass (17,501 feet), then 








ROUTES IN KASHufB AND LADJCk 

ROUTE No. 41. 

LIh to Skabd<5 (by Chokbat and Kapalu—the Summer Route). 
AutkorilUt —Montgomerie—Drew—Maisey. 


6U«« or haUing.plao*. 


DirrAirci ur unit. 


Intarms- 

mediate. Tot “* 



Lis TO Khalm 

(8 KAROHBS). . 

4 SKIRIUCHAIC 

(11,632 ft.) 


Set Routs No. 171 . 

Village right bank Indus. 
At Skirbiclian there 1< av 


(11,632 ft.) - 60 At Skirbiclian there i« a widor expanse of cultiva¬ 

tion. There are also villages in the tide valleys, 
I which are of ton several miles in extent, and contain 
cultivated lands end hamlet*. At AcMnatbang a neat «nd pretty village between Skirbiclian 
and Hand, 200 feet above the river, the valley is leas oonf&ned, and the road along it ie rideable ; 
patchea of cultivation on both side* of the river, with a bouse to every 8 or 4 acres. 

6. (Goma Han 6, . 17 Village left bank Hand stream, paaa Yograa (or 

Uppbb Han 6) - 86 lower) Hanu at junction of Hand stream with Indus, 

(14 miles). The road leads over shoulder of spur to 
Yogma Hand. Beyond it is pretty level. In the 
Hand valley slight cultivation in place*, with fruit trees, willows end poplars. Beyond Goma 
Hand, which lies a few miles up the valley, the road leads to the Choi bat Pass, which is the boun¬ 
dary of lAaditk and Baltistin in this direction : traffic to Skardd in summer generally goes by this 
route, because that described in Route No. 42, t rid the Indus valley, is so difficult. 


6. Camp at poot 

of Chorbat Pass 

7. Piun 

. (Chobbat) 


9, Sabmu 

10. KbIpalu 
(8,400 ft.) 

1>. Kakku 


18, Kubu 

18. Kibib 

14. Narh 

18. SKiupd 
<7,700 ft.) 


Road leads up Hand stream. Pa*» Handangsmin 
06 on left bank. 

Cross Cborbat Paas, 16,700 feet, 

117 Village left bank Shyok in Baltistdn. (See Route 
No . 36.) 

Village right bank Shy ok. 

126 

Village left bank Shy ok. 

136 

Village left bank Shyok. A rdja lives here. 

148* 

Cross 8hyok by raft*. Village right batik. 

161* 

Change coolie* at Kani*. Village right bank. 

167* 

Village right bank Shyok. 

176* 

Bight bank Indus. 

100 * 

Cro*a by boat to left bank Indus. 

(Ss* Houles Nos. 62 and 70). 


Total 













ROUTES IN KABHMfR AND LADir. 

ROUTE No. 42. 

from Liu to Skasd(J. 

Authorities —Montgomerie—Drew—Maiset. 



| DlBTAHCa 

IJT K111B. 


Stags or halting place. 

Intcrme* 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, ko. 

L4h to 

4. Sbibbichaw 

(4 MABOHBB). 

... 

69 

Set Soviet Not. 41 S[ 71. 

6. Tosha Han# OB 
Lowbb HanC. 

14 

88 

Eight bank of Indns river. A little cultivation 
And a few trees. Summer route rid Chorbat Pass 
branches off here* 


6. Oobdas 

is 


Village right bank Indus. 

At village of Ddh between Hand and Oordaa, the 
boundary of Lad&k and BnltiatAn is passed. Pau 
•mail village, Oarkon, where fruit trcea and cereals 
grow. At Sanacha, near Oordas, the Indus valley is a 





narrow rock-bound gorgo : the wall* of this gorge are nearly vertical, of granitic rock. The width 
of river varies from 46 to 66 feet, and its depth is great; the path is difficult, a laden horse can¬ 
not go. and with difficulty an unladen pony can be led. This prevents the traffic to Skanlti: tak¬ 
ing this route in summer and the route vid Chorbat is accordingly preferred. This is the lowest 
and hottest part of Ladik; tLe level of the river is 9,000 feet, but the valley in summer is hot.— 
Drew (page 262). 


7. Mabol . 

21 

120 

140 

152 

16S 

179 

196 

Village right bank Indos. Path difficult. Not fit 
for ponies. 

Right bank Indus. v 

8. Kabtaksdo 

20 

9. Tolti . , . 

12 

Left bank, cross Indus by rope* J 
bridge. / 

Left bank Indu*. 1 St. Routt 

10. Pabkata . 

14 

11. Gol . 

13 

Do, r No.70. 

12. Kipohanq . 

17 

Do. \ 

13. SkabdO 

(7,700 ft.) 

4 

Do. ' 




Total 


200 
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ROUTES IN KASUllfR AND LAdXk, 

ROUTE No. 43. 


MaRi£ to P6noh(by Alternative Routes). 
Authority —Bates (prom native information). 


fitsje or h»]tJn*.p]»c«. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

1. Dewal 

12 

2. Kouala 

9 

3. Baohbab . 

12 

4. BAoh 

12 

6. Kabidbahman . 

12 

6. PtfircB 

15 



Sef Rout* A*o. 44 


2nd ROUTE. 


1. Dewax, 


12 


2. KoiiAla . 


9 


3. Tik<St 


12 


4. Mapobajki 


13 


5. Paul 


12 


C. Hajiba 


13 


7. PtiKOH 


13 


Total 



84 


See Route No. 44. 


3rd ROUTE. 


1. Kofadah Ferry . 

13 


2. Kaoli 

13 


8. Pa bl 

10 


4. K. la Pa.vi 

10 


5. See K a iota 

7 


6. P5eoh 

10 


Total 


d3 ■ 


' This is said to lx* the e&giest and bu»t road. 

















ROUTES IN KASHlliu AND LadIk, 


3J0UTE No. 44. 

MabI to Sbinagar (by KohXla, Ob!, and Baram<jla ; also by KohXi.a, 

tfttf, AND TUB SaLAII—Ka—I>HAR PASS). 

Authorities —Bates—Montgomerie—Drew. 


Stage or haltlng-placc. 


DlSTAlTCK Ilf MILKS. 


Interme¬ 

diate, 


Description, &o , 


1. D£WAl> 


2. KouXla 


10 2 


9 0 


A small village, witli an old fort; supplies and 
10 2 | water procurable; a good d&k bungalow; country hilly 
nnd well wooded in parts; road good, descending almost 
the whole way from Marl. This route is practicable 
for laden mules throughout. 

A few huts inhabited by boatmen ; supplies scarce ; 
19 2 | water plentiful; a good dak bungalow on the right 
bank of tho Jholum river, which is here a deep and 
rapid stream about 75 yards wide, its banks are steep 
nnd rocky, and it is crossed by an iron suspension bridge ; there is also a ferry. Country and road 
ns in last stage. By the old road from Koh&ln, the road by through Damm 6, Main 7, Chikar 6, 
Hatti 10 miles. A day may thus be saved, at the expense of going over some high hills. . Thera 
are various paths lying over the mountains between Kohala and Punch : they are described aB 
being practicable for cattle. 

8, ClTATEKALAB 


U 0 


After crossing the suspension bridge over the Jhe- 
30 2 lum, the road enters Kashmir territory and turns to 
the north, following the course of the JTielura through¬ 
out ; it crosses the shoulders of the hills some distance 
above the left bank of the river, and is tolerably easy all the way. There is a travellers* bunga¬ 
low at each stage. Supplies and water procurable. (See Route No. 44 A.) 


4 ItABtf . 


6. Tjnaii ob Tavdali 



Road os before, except that the ups and downs ore 
42 2 I somewhat steeper. 

About half-way on this stage, the Kishnn Gangs 
64 2 | joins the right bank of the Jheluin. (From near this 
point there is said to be a road 4 kos to Mozafaralwd, 
which crosses the Jholum by a rope suspension-bridge 
near the village of T)om41. There is sometimes a ferry boat at this Bpot. The road now makes 
a sharp turn to the south-east, following the course of the Jhelum, and the valley becomes nar¬ 
rower. There are some very steep and precipitous places on this march. 

6. Gabhi . . | 10 0 [ | An easy march, up left bank Jhelum. 

7. HATtf , . | The valley contracts more, the mountains become 

higher, and the ups and downs steeper; the old road 
joins the new' about 4 mih s from Huttf; thence it is 
tolerably smooth, and only n little above the level of 
the river. 

Hattf is a very si fe, high up on the mountain side; supphes procurable. The 

bungalow is on the rigb a rocky stream, just as it enters the Jhelum. 


8. Chakoti 



Road continues along the left bank of the Jholum 
and is undulating, being sometimes nearly on a level 
with the river; at others many hundred feet above it 
It is intersected by numerous small and five consider¬ 
able streams, which latter flow in deep ravines, usually bridged, though the path leading down to 
them is rather steep and very rou^h. With these exceptions, the road is tolerably smooth and level. 
Ckakoti is a small village; supplies are scarce ; water plentiful. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfa AND LAdXk. 

Route No. 44 — continued, 

0. tfaf , i * 14 2 A long; march; road continues along the valley of 

-— 100 4 the Jhelum, and in the first 10 miles there are about 

eight fatiguing upa and downs, five of which are deep 
ravines, like those in the previous march. At about 
14 miles, it passes over a bridge, which crosses n wide stream near its function with the Jbelum; 
on the other side of this bridge there is a long steep ascent to the elevated plain upon which 
tfr i is built. 

t)r£ is a large village, supplies procurable. An old stone fort stands near the bank of the 
Jhelum, and juat above it the river is crossed by a rope suspension-bridge. The road by Pdnch 
and the HAji F(r Pass joins the Marl road at t7rf. Flinch is 34 miles distant. ( See Routes Noa. 22 
and SO.) 

10. NaoSHBBA , . 14 0 Road continues up the valley of the Jhelum, whose 

—--- 114 4 average width is not more than a few hundred yards. 

About a mile from Cr(, a long rough descent leads 
down to the Sh£h Kakuta, which flows in two 
branches, both of which are bridged, Urambti is about 10 miles from tJrf. There is a bungalow, 
and it may bo made the halting-place between Cri and Baramula. A ruined temple is passed on 
the right hand. Bhaniyar is within three miles of Naoshera; near it is another fine ruin. From 
Bhanyiar there is a path lying up the valley to the south, which leads directly to Srinagar over the 
mountains. See route below, Bhaniyar to Srinagar, by Salar-ka-dhar Pass. 

Naoshera is a smnll village; just below it there are two old Sikh forts, one on each bank of 
the Jhelum; supplies procurable. There are two travellers’bungalows, both on the edge of the 
river. To the south of the villago there is a wide gorge, up which lies a path to Gulmarg; it is 
a long march and steep ascent. 

11. BabamAla , . 9 0 An ensy march; near the village of Kechama, 5 

- 123 4 miles ; the valley opens out into a broad, oval, culti* 

vated plain, surrounded by low well-wooded hills; the 
path continues straight on towards the low bridge in 
front, over which lies the Baramula Pass, about 500 feet above the plain. Hud about 8 miles from 
Naoshera. The uscent is about a third of a mile long. The road is tolerably smooth and easy, 
although in some parts narrowed by masses of rocks, which rise steeply on each side; the top is 
covered with grass and jungle. 

The town of Baramdla is situated on the right'baok of the Jhelum (about 160 yards wide), 
which is crossed by the wooden bridge. Supplies are plentiful, and there is a travellers’ bungalow 
in a square enclosure opposite the town, about 50 yards from the bank of the river. Boats are 
always procurable at Baramula, and the journey to Sriuagar may be accomplished by water; the 
passage up the Jhelum occupies about 20 hours. 

Sopur is 6 hours* journey by boat above Baramdla. 

A very tolerable road connects Baramula with Abbottabdd, distant 129 miles (nine regular 
marches). 

There are two roads between Baramdla and Guhnarg, which is distant about 15 miles ; from 
Uuhuarg, Suran on the Bhimbar and Pdnch road may be reached in four raarohes. (flee Route 
No. 22.) 

The town of Baramdla contains about 850 houses, aud the inhabitants are said to number 

8 , 000 . 

The fort, which contains a small garrison, has lately been completed. It is situated on the 
left bank of the river, at the south end of the bridge, and abutting on to it. It is a square work, 
with a bastion tower at each corner, surrounded by a shallow dry ditch on all except the river 
face. 

The walls, which are about 30 feet high, are built of rubble, strengthened by horizontal bands 
of timber, at intervals of about four feet, and are pierced for musketry; the bastions at the west 
end are embrasured, and it is said that guns will be mounted bn them; but they must necessarily 
he of very small calibre. The entrance is on the north side fncing the bridge, and is covered by a 
loop-holed wall. The fort is commanded by superior heights on the north-west at a distance of 
about 1,000 yards, and at about half that distance on the south-west. 

In addition to the water of the Jhelum, there are numeron \ wells in the town, which, judging 
from the length of the leverpole, must bo of unusual depth; there is, however, a great want of 
trees and shade. 
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H0UTE5 IN KASHMfa AND LAD!* 


Route No. 44—continued. 


1*. Paiak 


Country level, open, and marshy; a good road, 
Prttan, a large village at foot of table-land; supplies 
procurable; water from spring; ample space for 
encamping. 


18, Sbihaoae fl , 17 0 ... Leaving Patan, the path, which is smooth, broad, 

- and level, passes the noted ruined temples on the east 

side of the road, and shortly afterwards the village of 
Gohilpur at the foot of the iviidur to west; it then 
TOTAL , 164 4 lies across the morass and through the rice fields to th® 

- village ot’ Hansweir, situated on both banks of a con¬ 
siderable stream, which is crossed b)’ & kadal bridge, 2 miles; road then lies along a raised bund { 
just before reaching the village of Singpur it turns in a northerly direction and crosses the Suknrig 
by a kadal bridge of two spans at the hovel of Haritrat, 4 miles (road to Shadiprir branches off to 
north-east), and lies along the right bank of the stream, passing the village of Malpura to south, 
and Deoru at foot of wudar to north ; it then passes the villages of Bailher&n, Tsanabnl, and Mera- 
grind on the left bank of the river; the road then lies through the morass between the villages of 
Larwehpura to the north and Gundiliasibat south, 9 miles, and on by the village of Zainakrit fti 
the foot of the Kashprir wudar ; road then crosses the MaharAj nala by a kadal bridge, and ap¬ 
proaches the Jhclum, 13 miles, passes between the Chowni, a garden enclosed by bank and poplar 
trees, on the north, and the village of Parimpur to south; another nala is then crossed by a bridge 
near the custom-house; the road them passes the village of Arampri™ to the south-west, and further 
on to east, the new village of Bagh Bam pur and the garden of Nuud Singh; then passes over the 
parade ground, and crosses the bridge over the Dudh Ganga, near the suburb of BatmAlu, and 
passes up the poplar avenue to the Amiri Kadal, which is ut the south-east end of the city of 
Srinagar. 

The Har{ Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the city from its north-east 
corner, and it is likewise commanded from the south-east at a distance of about 2 miles by a rocky 
eminence called the Takht-i-Sulimrin. 

The town extends for about 3 miles along both sides of the Jhelum, being little more than a 
mile across at its broadest point; the greatest portion is situated on the right hank of the river. 
Population about 150,000. River not fordable. Boats of all sizes ply on it. It is crossed by 
seven bridges ; average depth of water 18 feet. There are many canals. 

The following table shows the number of marches and tho estimated distance in miles from 
Srinagar to some of the principal places:— 



1. Rnramula 

2 Bhimbar 
8. Islamabad 

4. Jumri , 

5. Jhclum 

6. Kishtwrir 

7. L6h . 

8. Moznfavabrid 

9. Mari , 

10, Shnpion 

11, Siwlkdt 
32. Simla . 

13. Simla . 

14. Skardu 

15. Skardu 

16. Soprir 


By road; journey by boat occupies 
about fourteen hours. 

By the Pir Panjal Pass. 

By road; journey by boat occupies 
about twenty-eight hours. 

By the Banihril Pass. 

By Punch. 

By the Marbal Pass, 

By the Dris road. 

By the right bank of the Jhelum. 

By old road; by new road, thirteen 
marches, 163 miles. 

By the Pir Panjtfl Pass. 

By Kulu, Ch»mbn, mid Badrawir, 

By Kangra and Chamba. 

By Deosfli. 

By the Dr&s road. 

By road ; journey by boat occupies 
about ten hours. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAdIk. 


Route No. 44 —continued. 

Fortru***. —Srinagar is most open to attack from the south by the line of the Dtidh Gang* 
and high road from Shupion ; it is not defended by wall or ditch, and the only strong places are 
the flirts of the Sher Gnrhi and Hari Parbat. 

The Sher Garhi, which is situated on the left bunk of the Jhelum, at the south end of the town, 
con tin ns the royal palace, and is the city residence of themabuvAja and of tbe governor of Kashmir* 
As a fortress, it does not possess any great strength, the outer walls being old and dilapidated j and 
from the amount of pine timber and other inflammable substances of which the interior buildings 
are constructed, it could not long withstand artillery fire. One or two batteries of field artillery 
are accommodated in the gun-sheds within the fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on the 
walls. The fort is a rectangular enclosure, about 400 yards long and 200 yards wide, lying due 
north and south on the river bank, just below the Amiri Kndal, the first bridge. The southern 
face is separated from the bazAr and suburb at the end of the bridge by a raised causeway and narrow 
glacis, about 160 yards long. At tbe north end flows the Kuth-i-Kol canal, aud tbe houses on its 
left bank approach close to the walls; on the west Bide the ground is for the most part open, a 
raised road and avenue of poplar trees leading to the bridge crossing the Dddh Ganga and to the 
parade ground; on the east side the Jhelum flows beneath. 

On the three land sideH, north, south, and west, the walls, which are throughout of stone 
and loop-holed, are double; on the river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings and 
dwellings, the residences and offices of government officials, which project over the water; both 
inner and outer walls aro connected by bastion towers at close intervals; the outer wall on the 
land sides is probably about 16 feet high, and is in a somewhat ruinous condition. On the west 
side it is protected by a wet ditch about 30 feet in width and of proportionate depth: this ditch 
overlaps and protects the north-west and soutli-weBt corners, and part of the north and south 
fronts. On the river face the wall is about 22 feet high* 

Round the inner side of the outer wall is a row of barracks, Rnd a covered way about 30 feet 
wide separates the outer and the inner wall. The inner walls are in much better repair, and much 
more substantial than the outer, being about 80 feet high; they are likewise protected by low 
bastion towers at the corners and intervals. The main entrance is from the causeway at the south* 
east corner; the road turning to the west enters the inner enclosure in the middle of the south 
face, and lends through a long bazAr; the houses are of brick, and the road, which is roughly 
paved, is about 80 feet wide; on either side of this bazrfr are scattered dwellings and the garrison 
store*houses, Ac. Prom the bftzAr the path lies through a quadrangle called the Alim Khas, which 
contains the government offices; to tho cast of the Alim Khas, with which it communicates on the 
river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the Rang-i-Mahal, containing the hall of audience, 
reception chambers, and the office of the governor; it is approached by a ghAt and staircase from 
the river. South of the Rang-i-MahAl, and leading from it, is a small enclosure, the toshakhana 
or store-rooms for shawls and other valunble government property. The whole of the north end 
of the fort is occupied by tho royal residence and private dwellings, having on the river front the 
royal temple called the Maharij-ka-iyiandar,a very ugly structure, the roof of which is covered with 
thin plates of metal Baid to be gold. Passing through the Ahm Khas the road emerges from the 
inner fort, and passes by the covered way along the west front, turniug round the north front, in 
the middle of which is situated tbe main exit through the outer wall. 

The hill and fortress of the Hari Parbat occupies a most dominant position on the northern 
outskirts of tbe city. The hill, which is called also Kolw-Maran, lies between the Dal and Anchar 
lakes, and rises about 260 feet above the level of the plain; it is of trap formation, and though 
now almost bare of vegetation, is mentioned by Forster hs being covered with gardens and orchards. 
Tbe hill is surrounded by a stone wall, portion of which has fallen into ruins; its length is 
about 3 miles; it is 28 feet high and 13 feet thick, aud is strengthened at intervals of about 50 
yards by bastions which are about 34 feet high, and loopliooled like the upper part of the whII. 
At present there are but three gateways, the Kati DarwAza on the south-fast, the Baclii on the 
we«f, and the Sanghm on the north-west. 

The fort, which occupies the summit of the hill, may be reached by two roads, one beginning at 
the north side of the hill, and which is broad, of au easy gradient, and fit for horses, the other 
Commencing at the foot of the south face, which is steep and rugged. The fort, which is built of 
stone, consists of two wings placed at an obtuse angle to each other, following the outline of the 
crest, and also of a separate square building with a bastion at each end, situated just below the 
western wing* The walls are of stone, about 30 feet in height and 3 feet in thickness. The 
south face only is pierced for musketry. 

Barracks for a small garrison are built inBide againBt the main walls; on their roof is a thick 
coating of earth, which would afford shelter to the soldiers firing through the loop*holes. The 
fort only mounts a few honeycombed guns and, to judge from its appearance, it would not stand 
the concussion occasioned by the firing of heavy ordnance. Its flanking fire i8 slight. Inside 
there are three masonry tanks, which are replenished daily, and hold sufficient water for the wants 
of the garrison during a protracted siege. The space within is very limited, and the garrison 
would suffer very severely from shelling. The fort has no ditch. There is one gateway on tho 
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ROUTES IN KASIImIh AND LAD!*, 


Houle No. 44 —concluded. 

east aide. The north side is weak, but is protected bv the proximity of the lake. On the east 
side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards of the base of the hill on which the fort is built. 
On the west side there are thinly scattered suburbs and small walled enclosures; there is also 
marshy land, but at a greater distance than on the east aide. It appears to be the weakest side. 
The southern or city side of the fort is most easily approached, and on that account it is made 
stronger. The town extends nearly to the base of the hill. 

The Hari Parbat is naturally a strong position, as it is protected more or less on every side by 
marshy lands and lakes; but the fortifications on it could make no great resistance to an attacking 
force furnished with artillery. 

This route is about the best of all. Horses can traverse it easily.— (Drew, page 140.) 

This is the easiest of all the roads leading into Kashmir, and as it traverses the valley of the 
Jholum throughout, it is practicable at all seasons of the year. (Roberts — Montgomerie—Ince.) 
Bhaniyae . . ... 120 On the left bank of the Jhelum, about 12 miles 

to south-west of Haramdla. 

11. ChOTA Aiif . , 10 Leaving Phaniya." the path lies in a south-easterly 

-130 direction up the valley of the Hurpetkai stream; at 1 

mile passes residence of Nawdb Abdulla Khan, end 
at 3 miles that of Gul Sber Khali (both petty nawabs, 
holding small jagirs from the mahardja); for 2 miles beyond the path is tolerable; it then winds 
up a very sleep wooded hill for 3 miles, from the summit of which the hamlet of Chota All is seen 
below, at a distance of nearly 2 miles, and doscends down an open steep grassy hill; both nscent 
and descent difficult for laden animals. In Chota Alf there are eight shepherds 1 houses; no supplies. 
In winter the place is deserted. 

12. Bh^ti Patra . 11 Path lies up the stream, which flows past the camp 

1 —— ■— 141 for 2 miles (from this point there is a road which 

strikes over the hills to Punch; it is said to be practi¬ 
cable for horses ; Kula Mulla is the intermediate haltilig- 
pl ace). Leaving the stream the path makes a steep ascent for 3 miles along a high mountain ridge 
to the left; it then takes a northerly turn, running for about 3 miles in that direction along an open 
grassy hill-side above the forest, at an elevation of about 11,000 feet, to a lower part of the range, 
which it crosses. The descent is very easy. At 2 miles oil the Kashmir side of the pass, the path 
runs through an open grassy plain, watered by a small stream, and bounded on every side by pine 
forest; it affords good grnning for numerous flocks, aud would moke a good encamping ground. 
The path beyond this lies through a pine forest, free from nnder-wood, 

Bhuti Pntra is a pasture laud : there are one or two shepherds’ houses by an open glade in the 
forest. Wood and water are obtainable, but no supplies. 

1$. Khif6b • . 12 I The path for the first 6 or 7 mites of this march lies 

- 163 more or loss through pine forest, varied here and there 

with occasional grassy glade. Nagni, with a few 
I shepherds 1 huts, is passed at lk wile, Gulmarg at 4i 
miles (from this place there is another path to Srinagar by the village of Firozpur). At 6 miles 
the path descends into the valley of Kashmir, passing the shrine of Bapumrishi, and at 9} miles 
Wangla. 

Khipdr is a small village. Supplies procurable, 

14. Camp ON Bank 11 Country open; pass Mogalpdr at 1$, Mohunpur at 

op Hara Tret . - — 164 11, Wahil nt 2, and Suk»l at 4 miles. Beyond, seve- 

Nala. ral small villages are passed. At 10 miles path cross¬ 

es a small nala by a wooden bridge, and running 1 

mile through low damp rice land, crosses this nala by wooden bridge. Right bank hard and dry 
and suitable for an encampment. 

15. Srinagar . . 9 After crossing nala road tnrns snddenly to the right, 

'■ — - ■...... — ■ ■ and at i mile passes nenr a small village on opposite 

bank of a nala , which falls into Hnra Tret; it conti- 
Totai, . 178 nues along its right bank for 2 miles, and then along 

the right of a reedy marsh, which further on extends to both Bides of the raised pathway, continu¬ 
ing till within 2 miles of the city. The latter portion of the road is along the bank of the Jhelum, 
Srinagar can be reached in 2 long marches from Bhdti Patra, viz., Sakai 16. and Srinagar, 
16 miles. 

This road is but little frequented and is not used fill the end of May. There is an easier road 
from Bhaniyar (also avoiding Hararatila) called Mun Dhar, which crosses the range further north 
and meets this road at Bhdti Patra ; it is both shorter, better, and lower thnn that above described. 

From Bhfiti Patra there is a road through the hills leading directly to Baramula; the distance 
is said to be 8 or 10 miles.— (Allgood, 1853,) 
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ROUTE No. 44a. 

Mari to Srinaoae (by KohXla and Baram<ji.a). 
Authority. —Lieutenant Grant. 


Stag* or halting-place. 


PlBtASOB lit MILBfi. 


Inter- I 
mediate, 


Total. 


Description, Ac, 


Djjwal . 

(4,867 fts.) 

KohXla . , 


10 0 


9 4 


19 4 


See Route So. 44. 


The new road, whioh is nearly finished, lies at a 
lower level ; at 8 miles cross a ravine i'roln the left 
by a stone bridge. 


The camping ground is in the dak bungalow compound and is very confined. 


Dent 


(2,180 It.) 


12 0 


| Cross the Jhelum, which is here a rnshing river 
81_ 4 I about 80 yards wide, by a fine suspension bridge 
which is fit for cart tralfio. From here there is a 
I I cross oountry ooolio path by ;— 


Miles, 

Danna ..,....,,..6 

Mairi.7 

Chihar.. . , 6 

Hatti.10 

Total . 29 


It mil? from bridge, at the small village of Barsnla, pssi a good dftk bungalow (not at present 
open to travellers). The road is level, along the left bank of the Jhelum to the 8th mile, when it 
descends by a zig-zag to tho bed of the Agat (or Ai), which is crossed by an unsafe wooden bridge. 
Just before reaching the zig-zag pass tho ruined bungalow of Chatikalas, whero there is a large 
and good encamping ground At Dulai there is an excellent furnished bungalow. Encamping 
ground limited, but there is more room on the plateaux above the village. The road is a fine 
broad carriage road, motalled and opon for tongas, which now run between KohXla and Garhi. 

Douftn . . .92 Village at junction of Jhelum with Kishsn Ganga. 

(2,830 ft.) - 40 6 Good dak bungalow. A stoam workshop her© con¬ 

nected with the new cart road. l>omeI commands road 
from Abbottnbad, nlso that from Mari. An iron 
oantilever bridge, with masonry piers, conneots Mozafarabad with the Mari-Srinagar road. There 
is a telegraph station at Domfl for Srinagar and intermediate stations. 


Gabhi 


(2,729 ft,) 


14 2 


55 0 


At 7 miles pass the old stage of Tinali. At 13 miles 
a new bungalow is being built; immediately opposite 
the latter is the village of Hattian, where a few sup¬ 
plies are obtainable, aDd with which communication 
is kept up by means of a rope bridge. The present bungalow is old and bad, but furnished ; 
camping ground good and extensive. Forage excellent, firewood plentiful; other supplies obtain¬ 
able with provious notice. 


HATlf 


(3,100 ft.) 


Chaioti . 
(3,77. 


ft.) 


9 

0 

64 

fi 



u 

14 

0 

78 

0 



See Route No. 44. 

An easy march, mostly alODg new oart road. 


After two easy miles aloDg new oart road a deep 
ravine is descended and re-ascendcd by a sharp »ig-jag. 
(See Route ho. 44.) 
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routes nr kassmIr and iadak. 


2 , auTBjra Habai 


Route No, 44(b) —concluded. 


8 2 


14 6 


From the Rash pass to Gutens Harai the road ascend* 
1,400 feet and is rough and rugged. This place is a 
shepherd’s hamlet and contains 500 goats. Water is 
procurable from a spring; wood and grass scarce; 
little or no supplies. This portion of the range is used as a grazing-ground for horses. Height 
13,200 feet. From this point the road has a gradual ascent to the large lake of R»shphari, dis¬ 
tant from Gutens Harai 8 miles; the diameter of this lake is 400 yards; it is very deep. After 
November the water freezes, the height of the lake being 15,800 feet. 4 miles and 2 furlongs 
from Gutens Harai the road is passable for horses, but beyond becomes very steep, rough, and 
rugged, the descent being very great. 5 miles and 3 furlongs it crosses a stream, the descent 
being 1,100 feet. From here the road is very bad, aud for half a mile the ascent is very great and 
rough. 

Eight miles and 2 furlongs from Gutens Harai the road crosses another stream, the descent 
being 2,200 feet. It then crosses a number of minor streams, and is very rough ; the hill-side hero 
is covered with brushwood and the road not properly defiued. lOi miles from Gutens Harai the 
road improves; the river Nagar flows on the left 2 miles distant and 2,600 feet below. 

3. BuaFUOh Ha&AI 


spur, 2,600 feet. The 
this point a road brnnc 


11 2 


26 0 


Half a mile to the south of this place is a spring of 
good water; provisions none; wood and grass very 
scaree. Height above sea-level 12,500 feet. For 2* 
miles from Buapuch Harai the road descends a steep 
spur is not rocky, but the soil being loose the descent is difficult. From 
ches off and goes to Nagar along the Nagar stream. Half a mile from this 
the road descends a steep and rocky face of the hill, crosses a dry stream, and runs along the 
Nagar, whose rivor banks are only 10 feet in height. The river is 200 feet broad and 4 feet deep ; 
the current very rapid. 4 miles and 2 furlongs from Buapuch Harai road crosses another stream 
by a ford, banks 20 feet high. 2 furlongs further are the remnants of a wooden bridge; a large 
rock on either side marks the site. These rocks are 80 feet apart. Had this bridge been kept in 
repair the road would have led along the right bank of the river, this bank being less rough than the 
left one. From these rocks, towards the bills on either side, walls have been built. From this point 
for 2 furlongs the road is rough and rugged, them ascends a steep of 300 feet am’ runs through a 
cultivated slope. miles from Buapuch it crosses a stream, with banks 160 feet, called Garurabar. 
A road runs along this stream to Skardti vid the Hispar pass, the first halting-place being 10 
miles distant. The ascent is very great, the height of tho pass beiug about 18,700 feet. 

The ascent on this side on the face of a glacier, the descent on the Skardu side being equally 
steep and difficult. The road croases the Garumbar stream by a wooden bridge 40 feet long and 
2 feet broad. On both sides of the stream there are ten flour-mills. The cultivation on either side 
of this stream is watered by canals. The road crosses the bridge and enters the village of Hispar, 
which lies half a mile distant. 


4. Hisfab 


7 2 


83 2 


Hispar contains seventy houses. Wood and grass are 
very scarce; a Binall quantity of provisions can be pro¬ 
cured. 


ROUTE No. 44(c). 


Nagar to Hunza. 

Authority,— Ahmed Alt Khan (1889.) 



DlBTAWCH Ilf MILBS, 


Stage or halting-place. 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

Total. 

Description, Ac. 


Six furlongs from Nagar the road crosses the Nagar river by a rope bridge, 800 feet long, and 
then ascends a hill 2,000 feet, the Daung pass being 2 miles and 3 furlongs from Nagar, and the 
ascent taking three hours. Height of pasB 9,200 feet. 4 miles and 1 furlong from Nagar the de¬ 
scent is gradual and the road good, but a little further on becomes slippery and difficult for laden 
men, 5$ miles from Nagar the road descends the bank of the Hunza river, banks are 100 feet 
in height, and runs along the edge of the stream. The width of the stream is here 300 feet, 
depth 6 feet; current very strong. Six miles from Nagar and within one furlong, the mad 
abends 200 feet; 6 furlongs abend the road is easy and then descends200 feet and enters on the 
•imd of the river-bed. 7 miles from Nagar it crosses the Hunza river by a rope bridge 300 
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ROUTES IN KASHttffi AND LAD!*. 


Route No . 44(c)—concluded. 

feet long and 30 feet above the water, and for a short distance after crowing it ia very bad, owing 
to large rocks, then descends the bank, which is 260 feet high. 8 miles from Nagar and on 
the left of the road, and 100 yards away, is the fort of GaniBh, containing 600 houses within its 
walls, 10 miles from Nagar the road enters the walled town of Hunza. 

Husza . . . 10 0 10 0 Between Ganish and Hunza the road ascends 800 

feet, passing through cultivation en route, and having 
on either side a stone wall 6 feet high. To the south 
of the fort is a polo ground 700 feet long and 100 feet 
broad. Provisions and supplies are very scarce. The town is situated on the right bank of the 
stream called Barbar; height above the stream 400 feet. This town is also called Baltit.^ It con¬ 
tains 700 houses, three large guns, eleven wall*pieces, and a large magazine within its wall*. 
Height of Hunza above sea-level about 8,000 feet. 


EODTE No. 45. 

NXgar to Skard<5 (by the Hispar Pass). 
Authorities. —Hayward—Montgomerie—Drew. 
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ROUTES IN EASHMfR AND lXdAE. 

ROUTE No. 47. 

EONDtJ TO SKARDtf. 


A u thority .— Bid du lph. 



DlNlAVCB IV lCILBS. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, Ac, 

1. Ibie Chamebu 

8i 

... 

Road for 74 miles along left bank of Indus, then tip 
bed of Irik torrent, a steep ascent of 2,500 feet. 

2. Blsno. 

8 

171 

Small village. Very steep ascent of 8,000 feet to top 
of Doinll ridge, and steep descent to bank of 
Indus. 

S. Kutsuha . . 

91 

27 

Large village. Road along river-bank. Three rock 
Btairoascs have to be passed. Frequent small as¬ 
cents and descents. From Kutsura there is a route 
into Astor. 

4. SEABBtf 

■ 

42i 

Fort and garrison of 800 Kashmir troops. Large 
| population, Ilond very good along the left bank of 
the Indus. 


The first three marches are barely practicable for unladen ponies. Thero in also a road along 
the right bank of the Indus (t ride route No. 62, SkardCi to Gflgit). 


ROUTE No. 48. 

Shaslidi to Chii.as (by the Kamakdori Pass). 
Authorities. —Baths—Montgomerie. 



DiSTiVCB IV VtlLf-8, 


Stags o* halttug-placs. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description, &o. 

1. Samoan 

9 


A camping ground ; wood and water procurable. 
Cross Kishan Oftnga by xampa t and Sargan or 
Sazsutti by kadal bridge, and follow the left bank 
of the stream. 




2. Pomaiia 

9 

18 

A camping ground north of Gamot. 




8. Kamakdobi Gali . 

9 

27 





4. NiXt . 

9 

39 

A village in Chilas of about 20 houses. 




fi. Cnius 

18 

S4 

Down the right bank of the Khanogah stream. 



. 


Ponies, it is said, can be taken by this route (tiioy must swim the Kishim Gangs), but it is said 
to be a very lough road. 
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ROUTES IN KASHvfft AND LAdIk. 

Bonit No. 48 —concluded. 

Biddulph also gives this route, but his stages and distances differ; they Are as follows •— 


1. Oamti . 

14 


Small village. 

2. CiMTHa OaOTTUD , 

18 

27 

At foot of Kamekdori Pen. 




8. Grama , . . 

12 

88 

Small village in the Ni£t valley, cross Karoakdorf 
Pass. Horses can be takeo over in summer. 



4. Thai . 

9 

48 

Large fortified village of Chilss. 

8. Chiu. . 

18 


60 





BOUTE No. 49. 

SHTJPION TO BARAMtJLA (BY ChrXb AND GULMARG). 


Authority .— Bates. 



Dims OS W tflLBA. 

Description, Ac. 

Mill Of h.lUaf-plu«. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. | 

1. CheIh . . 

18 6 

18 6 | 

Leaving the town, the path deeoends and croeses tho 
stream to the village of Batpfira or Batgdnd, 4 mile, 
passing through which it orossea the wide stony bed of 
the KembiAm; the river flows in several narrow abal- 




low channels, which are fordable; thence it passes through the rice-fields to the hamlet of Zohm, 
If mile, crossing the Raman Nadi, and passing the hamlet of M an nl and the rid rat of Jungal 
8hab 8abib at 8 miles; the path then lies along the east side of the ridge to Narpfrr and the 
si&ratof the three Saiads, whence It turns in a westerly direotion up a narrow valley, passing Mish* 
war at 84 miles, and through the hamlet of Ithrfi; path then emeses the valley and lies amid the 
fields to Musbpfira, fit miles; whence it rises over the open down, descending into the thickly 
wooded valley of the Birili stream, 74 miles; the path crosses the stream, which is about 12 feet 
broad and as many inches deep, three times by kdnal bridges, and makes a sh >rt ascent to th# 
•mall village of Burmunu, 8 miles; then an easy descent to Echigos, 8} miles, crossing by ford* 
the Ramuoh and a stream which Rows into it at 94 miles, and making a steep ascent to the con¬ 
siderable village of PakspOra, 9} miles. Leaving Pakaptira, the path descends to the stream and 
crosses several ridges, which are mostly wooded, with here and there patches of cultivation and 
jungle. At 10} miles pass the smnll village of Dardkdfc, whence the road continues to be smooth 
and level, with gradual descent to ChrAr. A large village or small town ; supplies abundant; 
water supply at some distance; space for encamping on the east side of the village, but little or 
no shade. 


2, KhAf BAba 8a- 9 4 Leaving Chrdr, the road passes through the town 

HiB'B ZiArat „ -■■■ 28 2 and down the spur on which it is built, crossing some 

others, which are in places somewhat steep, hut the 
path is wide and smooth. Passing the village of Hoprfi, 
the bamlet of Narpari is reached at 2 milos, from which the path lies through a grove of pollard 
willows to 8hopari, 24 miles; thence it continues level and generally shady to Cbadiirgund, 8f 
miles; soon after which the path turns to the left, passing the hamlet of Barnagund at 8} miles; 
it then rises sHintly and descends to the small village of Born, 44 miles, where there is a -‘“1 
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ROUTES IK KlSHKfa AND LADIk. 

Route No. 49— continued. 

and a spring under a ehnnar tree. Haring almost descended to the level of the valley, the path lie* 
through the rice*fields, pawing a little further on the Dudb Gttnga by. a substantial bridge, about 
25 feet long and 3 feet broad; the stream, which is about a foot deep, is also fordable. The path 
th«p rises to the village of Kralwari, 4} miles, and passes Zohama at 5 miles, and on through 
cultivation to Patargam, 6 miles, whence it nsoends the ridge, passing beneath the Hubsheikb-ki- 
masjid, which crowns it, 5k miles, and descending crosses a stream (fordable) by a bridgo and passes 
on to Drignra, 6f miles. The path then lies through rice-fields to Bugra, 6} miles, and on, be¬ 
tween the BAba Nasfb Sahib’s riArat on the right hand and the villngo of Narpura on the left, to 
Lutter Sondo. 8 miles. At 8J miles pass the small village of Dur; thence the path continues 
ctnooth and level to the riArat of KhAn BAba 8ahib, miles. Supplies and water procurable from 
the neighbouring village. 

8 . K1<J. • , 9 2 Leaving the tiArat, the path turns towards the 

- 82 4 right, rising slightly over the spur; at k mile it passes 

through the hninlct of Kborpura, and is rather rough 
to Pajipura, 1 mile, aud on through the rice cultiva¬ 
tion to Hailewanyeu, If mile; the path then improves, passing Kralnowat 2t miles, and at 3 miles 
It crosses a branch of the SuknAg by a bridge (fordnbio); then passes through Morahun, 4k 
miles, and on through the rice-ftclds to Zanigara, 5J miles, crossing the Lar stream by a bridge 
(fordable); the path is then rather stony for about \ mile to the cultivation of the village, whero 
the rifle-factory is situated ; path continues level, but stony, to Scl 6j miles, whero it crosses tho 
SuknAg, which flows iu various channels through a wide stony bed. The streams arc shallow, and 
are usually crossed by stepping 8 to no*. The path then ascends the spur, and is smooth and level 
to Malptira, 7f miles, leaving which it is at first rather hilly, aud then lies through rice cultivation 
to KAg. Extensive encampiug ground; supplies procurable; water abundant. 

4. GulMAEO . . 12 4 From KAg the path passes through rice cultivation 

45 to Trspai, if uiile, and on to Poshkar, situatod close 
under the east side of the hill of tho same name. The 
path rounds the base of the hill through open tree 
jungle, whence it emerges into a little cultivated valley, and crossing the rice-fields and a stream 
ascends to the small village of Gunni Baba Sahib, 4 miles, whence it descends, and ascends a 
few hundred yards to Warrigam; the path then lies through the ricc-ficlds, and crosses a stream 
(fordable) to the village of Colhama, 6 miles; it then croBses the wide, stony bod of a stream, which 
flows iu nuraorous channels, all fordable, and passes up to Sirai, miles, «nd on through 
the rice-fields to Traran, 7f miles, and then by good level path up to Firoxpdr, 9k miles, a 
village situated at the foot of the asOent lending to the pass of that name. [There is said to be a 
more direct path between KAg and Firoiptir thnn that here described, lying through tho gali 
between the Poshkar hill and the Lai KhAu-ki-garbi; but it is noted as being rough aud steep, 
and not used by laden coolies.] 

From Firoxpdr the path crosses the stream, and ascends the ridge, and passes along it in a 
westerly direction ; it then turns along the ridge to the north, and emerges on to the Gulmarg at its 
south-east sud. After gaining the top of tho ridge near Firozpur the path lies through the forest; 
the first part of the ascont is easy, but slippery after rain; the laBt i mile is somewhat steep and 
rooky. The total distance from Firozpur is about 3 miles. 

6, Bulamt5la . . 18 0 ... Tho footpath lies np the marg through the neck at 

— tho eud, after passing which it turns to the right and 

Total . 58 0 makes n steep, and, after rain, very slippery descent to 

- . the shrine of Bapumrishi, 21 miles; thence the path 

descends through the narrow valley by the hamlotsof Chand Pathar. A1 Pathar, aud Nambalnar, 
and crossing the spur descends to the village of Koimtra, 6 miles, passing through which it 
continues to desoend. Grossing the Ningil stream (fordable). The path then lies over undulating 
open ground, with here and there a few Gujars’ huts and patches of cultivation; a few cedar trees 
likewise grow on the slopes. The road, which is broad and smooth, passes the hamlet of Gohun 
at 10 miles; thence descends, and is in one or two places rather steep, until within about k a mile 
of Baramfila, when it becomes quite level. Baramula is a small town on the Jbeluuc,; supplies 
abundant; ample accommodation for encamping. [Augvrt 1871 .] 
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ROUTES IN KABHufB AND LADIk. 


ROUTE No. 50. 

Sulkot to Srinaodb (by Aknur, the Bpdil Pass, and Srupion). 
Authorities. —Bates—Montgomerie—Drew—Allgood. 


DI MANX'S Iir MlLlB. 


Binge or hnltlng-plnce. 


Interme¬ 

diate. 


Total. 


Description, Ac. 


8ialk6t to Ajcnub 

(8 Marches) . , ... 86 See Route No. 51 . 

4. Tandbai-JCI-Baoli 7 Wood and water from baoli, but no supplies; hills 

- 42 very low and covered with stunted jungle; the road 

lies up stony bed of torrent for about 3 miles by an 
almost imperceptible ascent; passes a kacba tank at 
2, and another at 8 miles, both full of water. 

6. Point , , . 8 A large village situated in a wild fertile valley at 

- 60 the foot of a sandstone ridge; supplies and water 

abundant. After leaving camp, Rija-ki-baoli is 
passed on right hand at 1} mile. Path follows 
stony bed of torrent till it meets the bed of a small stream (at junction of torreut and stream 
there are two or three houses), and then ascends bod of stream and crosses a serrated ridge of sand¬ 
stone. On the south side these hills are low and alluvial, and clothed with 8cotoh firs of stunted 
growth. A stream is then forded, and path runs for 2 miles direct across volley. 

6. Cheuh , . 8 I A small village; no supplies; camp in wide bed of 

- 68 stream, on rather stony ground. Path goes up bank 

of clear stream to near foot of hill, the ascent of 
I which is winding and bad, and in some places barely 
practicable for laden animals. Descent steep; at half a mile from summit Chountra (a few houses) 
is passed, and Chele (a few houses) a mile and a half farther, and after another mile reach camp. 


7. Nab * * . 12 A few houses on bill-side above a stream. A little 

— ■ ■ " 70 Indian-corn cultivation; no supplies can be calculated 

upon. Pass Gandal at 3i and Hit at 6 miles; both of 
these hamlets have two or three houses each. Road 
difficult and stony, following bed of a stream for some distance, which is crossed very often. The 
bed is wide and partially covered with tall reeds, and during the rainy season, the stream is much 
swollen, and crossed with difficulty. The last 2 miles a steep rugged ascent, well nigh imprac¬ 
ticable for laden cattle. 


8. Bhaqoli • , 8 One or two houses; wood and water, but no supplies. 

— .. . 78 Path rises from volley covered with brushwood by an 

ascent for 3 miles, which is at first steep, and then 
gradual, then continues nlong the ridge for 3 TUilesj 
and by a stiff descent of 2 miles reaches Bhsgoli. 

9« BtfDU* * 6 I A large village with s great deal of rice cultivation j 

- — 83 supplies and water plentiful; good encamping ground j 

a small square bastioned fort a few miles south of the 
1 village. Path descends for 8k miles down hill-ride 
(which is covered with tall brushwood and occasional patches of Indian corn) by an extremely 
Stony and bad road. Cross a stream by a ford knee-deep, and ascend, chiefly through rice cultiva¬ 
tion for Ik mile, to camp. 

From -Bddil there is b fair road to GuMbgarb, usually practicable for ponies. Rajaorl is one 
long or two short marches distant. There is also a path leading to Aliab&d Sarii on! he Pir P&njil 
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Route No. BO —continued. 

i*nte, by way of the Rnpri or Sumiasnr Pass: there ere some shepherds* hats and food grarln g § 
but fuel is scarce. From Bddll to Rupri is two marches, and it may be 16 miles j from Rnpri to 
Alfab&l Santi is about 8 miles; from the summit of the pass to Alfabdd Sari! the path is slop* 
ing, easy, and practicable for ponies, but this road is only used by shepherds. From Bddll there is 
another road to Shupion by the Konsn Ndg Pass, used only by shepherds: it is reported difficult 
for laden coolies on tbe south side. Konsa Ndg is said to be two days* fair march from Btidil, and 
22 miles to Sbupion by an easy road t latter part of route as under— 

Konsa NIa to Kano- 9 From the Ndg the path lies down the valley of Vesbad river 

WATTiN. to the Mihi Nig, 8} miles, and having gained the left bank of 

the river, descends mostly through forest, crossing several 
streams. At 5$ miles cross large stream and ascend for a short 
distance; path then lies along bare side of hill. At 7} miles it 
drops down to the level of the Vesbad (track not defined); and 
at 9 miles the end of the marg is reached, and the path crosses 
the stream by a single pine tree, forming a bridge stout 96 feet 
long (or it may be forded), to the encamping ground of Kang, 
wattan, which is an open grAssy meadow, shaded by fine trees. 
There are a few Gdjar huts in the vicinity; supplies are not pro¬ 
curable. 

BlDAV . . » g Leaving camping ground tbe path crosses the Yeshftfi And lies 

through the forest by the left bank of the river; here and there are 
ups and downs, and the path is rough in places. At one mile the 
confluonco of the Ohitta Fani is passed, and the path continues 
as before to the Khftzanabal bridge, If mile : tbe first half of 
this bridge is formed of stepping-stones and trunks of trees, 
the rest is composed of a bridge of two pine trees planked between 
and supported by piers; the span of this part of the bridge is 
about 66 feet, with a width of about 2i feet. Having crossed 
the bridge, the path rises for about ISO feet up tbe ridge, and con¬ 
tinues along the right bank of the Veshati for about 8i miles 
through forest, with here and there a clearing to the Arabnl 
fall, a few hundred yards beyond which the path emerges from 
the forest, and passes over the ol earing and cultivation called 
Khaznnabel, whence the path descends and crosses the wide bed 
of the Veshafi; the main stream is crossed by a bridge of about 
66 feet span, and the other channels by stepping-stones and 
fording i from the river the path rises to the village of Sedau, 
a distance of about a mile. Supplies and water procurable! and 
space for encamping. 

ftmov . • R From 8edau, path continues down an open valley between 

_ - two ridges, with little or no cultivation; at l mile it ascends flat 

top of ridge to north, and a little further on passes the hamlet 
of Sutiptira on the left of the path; rond then descends into 
and crosses ft narrow valley, and is level and good, passing 
through open uncultivated country in the direction of the Laban, 
Tar bill to the south-east of Shupion ; it then passes through the 
small dirty village of Kospdra, which is watered by a stream 
from the Rembidra, and makes a abort descent to the village 
of Gagrin, whence it lieB through the rice-fields to Shupion a 
small town; supplies abundant. (Augu*t 1871.) (Safe#.) 

ToTAli • . 22 

X. To Mfaf Elia • si A beautiful little tarn called Mfhf N&g. There are usually 

some Gtijar huts in the neighbourhood. Supplies not procur¬ 
able. A short ascent from the water’s edge of the Konsa N dg 
(there are no trees or habitations in the neighbourhood) leads to 
top of the mountain barrier which bounds the north-west end of 
the lakes; the descent is somewhat stiff for f of a mile; then 
cross a flat grassy plain called Sat Pakrin (seven springs), which 
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Scute No. 60 —continued. 

la watered by A number of streams which flow down from the 
surrounding (mountains, and le strewn with rugged rock*. At 
1} mile meet the path whioh proceeds south-west over the 
Konsa Nag Pass, and then along the Talley of the Veehad 
river to Mlht NAg. 

gl I There are a few Gfijars* huts about the encamping ground, 
which is on the right bank of the Bromsu stream. Proceed 
by a very steep ascent from the bed of the Veehad, which there 
flows in two channels through a narrow, grassy valley, throngh a 
birch forest to the Astan marg, then level for abont a mile, and 
steep descent for i a mile, cross a stream near top of Dontau 
mountain, and descend at first steeply, and latterly easily to 
Manjipul marg; pass a Gfijar settlement; short descent to 
Dontsn stream, which Is forded, and then nearly level to 
Chnrsn atream, which is crossed by a bridge, thence by nearly 
a level path through a pine forest to camp. 

71 I A considerable village on the bank of the Vesbad river; 
supplies procurable. 

From KadaMe-bnl ascend from stream, which ie crossed by 
a Jcadal bridge, and along an open grassy marg for i a mile, 
then ascend for f a mile up side of a mountain, level for 1 mile, 
and rather steep descent 1 of a mile, croes a email stream, and 
ascend easily for t of a mile, along top of ridge for i a mile, 
and just below top on other side leave forest, descend easily 
along hare side of hill, eutar forest again, and descend steeply 
for | of a mile, thence slight descent for 1 mile through cultl- 
vation to Kuri nnd then level through fields passing BAgh on 
right hand and Batpdra on left, through Wampfira and Trail- 
win to Hanjipdr, which is 2 miles from Kuri.— (Bata.) 


19J 


10. Abis . 


87 


No booses or supplies; wood and water procurable. 


On leaving Bfidil pass numerous houses whioh are built on hill-side, wherever the ground 
admits of cultivation, and after 2 miles reach Barot (a few houses), and oontinuo to ascend ravine 
by stony and bad road, and oamp in a sheltered Bpot at foot of pass. 


11. Delhi 


94 


No supplies; wood and water procurable; path 
ascends steep hill side for If mile; then runs along 
bare hill-side for about 8 miles, aud descends 1,000 feet 
(about). 


12, Naiim-di-Gabdi . 


14 | No habitations; one or two rocks nndir which tra- 

108 vellers find shelter; wood end water, but no supplies; 
path makes a steep, awkward ascent of 1,600 feet; for 
the neat 4 miles the path is generally stony, and do. 
■eends somewhat; then for 2 miles ascends by a steep zig-zag to summit of Bfidii Pass (14,120 feet), 
and descends easily for 1 mile to foot of pass on north side; continues descending very slightly 
for 8 miles, where it paries old round house in rums, snd then lies along left bank of a stream by 
a very gradual and stony desoent for another 8 miles to camp. 


13. Shtoiox (6,716 ft.) 1 


11 | The path, which is stony in places, continues along 

119 left bank of stream. Passes a round house which is 
occupied hv a few sepoys (as long as the pass is practi¬ 
cable) to prevent emigration from Kashmir; descends 
gradually for 2 miles along southern slope of hill, continue# for 3 miles throngh plue forest, and 
after 8| miles more reaches village of Sedau (which is 6 miles from Shupiou), Rnd then lies ore* 
low undulating slopes, free from wood, and joins the Pfr PaajAl Eoute near Shupiou. 
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AlO) THBFOS 
MARCHES TO 
HAGAR , 

15 Marches : 

Total 


TWO 



Sbi- 



■ 


29 

• 

...... 

148 


See Route No. 21. 

A knur to Shupion (84 miles) may be made in eight 
marches. The Budil Pass is open from end of 
May to end of November. This road is much fre¬ 
quented by hardy travellers, who carry their mer¬ 


chandise on ponies, as less duty U levied on their goods by this than any other route. 


ROUTE No. 61. 

Sialkot to Srinagar (by Akn^r and RXjAouf). 
Authorities .—Bates—Montgomkrie—Roberts—Drew. 



DlflTAlTCX IV MU.SS. 1 


Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate, 

J Total. 

Description, Jto. 

1. Chapbak . 

13 

IS 

A village; supplies procurable after due notice; water 
plentiful; country level, open, and fairly cultivated; 
road fit for carts. 

2. Gaoasso . 

10 

23 

A small village; supplies must be collected; wh ter 
plontiful; country and road as in last atage. Tawi 
crossed by a ferry or ford 4 miles from Chaprar. 

8. Akm5b , , 

(1,142 ft.) 

12 

35 

A large village, with a barodarl; supplies procurable; 
water plentiful; country undulating; road fit for mules. 
Cross Chendb by boat. Akntir to Shupion by Bddil 
Pass is tea marches, 84 miles. Chenib not navigable 

aoovo Aiumr.— \ureto) (sec Koutt 

i No. 50.) 



Prom Akntir there is a road to Jamti 18 miles j might be divided at lOfc miles at Nagbanf. 
Road easy, being altogether in the plain. Last few miles through forest ,* road well frequented, 
traversed both by carts and camels. Plain fairly cultivated. A canal which is being constructed 
from the Chen&b to Jnvuti is passed near Akmir. The fort at Akuur is a building of lofty walls 
crown.'d with battlements, enclosing a square of over 200 yards, with a gate on the river side, 
and a 'other on the land side. The walls are 3 feet thick, and too high for scaling ladders. No 
oanno i can be mounted on them, as there is no terreplein. No well in fort. 


4. Takda 
6. Dabb 


6, Tanda Plitt 


8 

41 

18 

54 

13 

ev 




A small village with a Sard!; supplies and water 
procurable; country low; hills covered tfrith jungle; 
road tolerable, hut stony in parts. 

A few houses with an old sarfci ; supplies scarce; 
water procurable; country os in last stage; road diffi¬ 
cult and stony, passing up and down several ravines; 
the last ascent and descent are steep. 

A few bouses, with a sarii; supplies procurable; 
water plentiful; couutry as iu last stage; road rather 
better. 


There is a new and more direct road between Aknfir and Tanda Pani by way of Letri ; the 
distance is 24 miles, -pi*., Akuur to Bnrnal 10, Burnal to Tandit Paid 14 miles. First 4 miles over 
a rising plain, then enter outermost hills by a valley over a boulder-covered stream bed. Valley 
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Route No. 61 —continued. 

narrows, and hills are covered with brushwood; after a bit rise to the broken plateau lying between 
She outermost ridge and the ridge of Kalfthir, then up Kalfth&r, partly over bare rock ;'tben down a 
steep escarpment, from the foot of which after a few miles of comparatively level road, Thanda 
Pani is reached at the beginning of next set of bills. There is a road from Thaud* Paul to 
Naoshere* 

7. Dhaembal . ( 10 I I A sarii; supplies and water procurable; country as 


7. Dhaembal , 10 A sarii; supplies and water procurable; country as 

.. 77 above; road very fair, crossing a low range of hills 

covered with brushwood; little village, only a few 
scattered houses. 

8. Siaibui , # 10 A village, with a sarAi; supplies scarce; water pro- 

- 87 curable ; country aud road as above ; cross one steep 

range. 

9* RAjaorI (3,094 14 A small town on the right bank of tbe Tawi; sup- 

ft.) - 101 plies plentiful; water from the stream; country as 

above; road good; some of the streams are large and 
difficult after rain. 

And thence to Sbi- Knter the valley of tbe MinawAr Tawi; in Maya 

NAGAK by BOUTBs stream of moderate volume; continue up valley by 

-Nob. 20,21 AND 22 left bank of river over low spurs, and after a few 

miles reach Rajaori. The towu shows a front to tbe 
river of large stone buildings, some of them in ruins. UAjuori is called RAmpur. This road is fit 
for laden ponies.— (Drtno.) 


9. RAjao&f (3,094 
ft.) 

And thence to Sri- 

NAGAR BY ROUTES 

-Nob. 20,21 and 22 


ROUTE No. 62. 

Sialk6t to Sbinagar (by thb BanihXl Pass). 
Authorities.— Bates—Montgomerie—Drew—Grant. 



PjftTAWOXlir MUXS. 

Staff, or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Description, to. 

Total. 

1. Tawi . . 

14 

A village in Kashmir territory; supplies procurable; 



vated; road good. Leave British territory about half¬ 
way. 


2* Jam 6 , , 18 A partly walled town, the chief residence of the 

(1,200 ft.) " 27 mahai Aja of Kashmir. Supplies and water abundant j 

country level, open, and well cultivated, until nearing 
the Tawi, where it is undulating and jungly. Road 
tolerably good, stony towards the end. After heavy rain tbe river is not fordable for some few 
days, and when floods occur, the ferry boat is sometimes unable to cross; the passage must then be 
made on maaaka. Tbe town of Jnm& (area one square mile) is situated on a commanding position 
about loO feet above the level of the stream. The B»o Fort lies opposite to it on tbe left bank of 
tbe river, at a similar elevation. Garrison about 2,000 and population 8,000. From Jamfi there 
is a road to R&jaori via Aknur, tee Route No, 51, also to BadrawAr, tee Route No. 54, aud Pa think 6t, 
tee Route No. 24, 


8* Nag rot A ..64 A small village; supplies procurable; water from 

(1,200 ft) ■■ 88 4 well, tank, and stream; two latter sources of supply 

can only be depended upon iu the raiue. Situation of 
village low and swampy; low ridge to north offers 

suitable place for encamping. 

Leaving tbe bungalow the road goes through the town, past the palace and out at the northern 
gate and down a very steep path to the Tawi level. A wide valley is entered; on the right is the 
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Route No. 62 —continued. 

meandering Tawi with cultivated fields and low hills to the east; to the north la a cultivated and 
undulating country, with loft; bills beyond. At two miles road passes temple on high hank to 
west; little farther on. loaves main stream, improves, paeeee another temple and tools, that it a 
little square masonry tank fed by a spring from the bilUtlde. The road then liea through fields, 
crossing stony beds of ssversl streams before reaching Nagrota. Plenty of room for encamping. 

4, Dassal , . 10 0 A considerable village, situated about i mile eouth- 

(1,840 ft.) - 48 4 east of Jajar or Chapa* Kad stream. Supplies 

procurable; water from wells and tank; regular camp¬ 
ing ground, small, but plenty of space available. Cul¬ 
tivation plentiful. Hoad level and smooth, passes into and crosses bed of stream; to the west is seen 
a fort on a low hill. This is Panchgrai : 1 mile two haolil ; i mile ascend spur by rather steep 
path in sandstone rock. Extensive view from top of neighbourhood of Jamd, and the palace of widowed 
rani of Jowahir Singh to west. The road lies along the ridge, with many ups and downs, and In 
places is awkward for laden animals, owing either to the steepness of the peth or the narrowness of 
the passage worn In the friable rock. After passing a tank, ascend somewhat steep ridge, on top of 
which is a dAk post; 8} miles steep descent to small stream, which is crossed; 1 mile luoli and 
Anisin's shop; steep ascent to another dAk station; t mile thence an easy descent by pared road, and 
•long the level, 8) miles to Dansal, where there is a temple, a few houses, a shop, a good sarAi; well 
timbered. 

8. Kbixohi 

(2,500 ft.) 


18 0 | Good sired village, commanded by a rained fort. 

56 4 situated on top of an iaolated hill about 200 feet high. 
No ground for encamping at village, but plenty a 
short way back. Near village Garhi, after crossing 
Karaithar hills, is a magnificent plain, capabio of encamping any nnmber of troops. Supplies pro¬ 
curable ; coolies scarce; water from haolU and stream. Road descends to bed of Jajar by paved 
path; stream about 70 yards broad and knoe-deep in mine; then ascends steep hill by paved road 
2 miles; dAk bouse at top, but no water; descend by pared path neither as long nor steep it 
mile baoli, ornamented with some carved stones; road then almost level, crossing beds of small 
streams; makes a short descent to tho Dddar stream, 2 miles, which is about 70 yards wide and 
almost waist-deop; ascent short, but stony; thence level road, X| mile to two limp-holed towers, 
one of brick, the other of masonry, nt the entrance to the villages of Garhi and Hattl, path then 
smooth and level. [Just north of villages, the road to Udampdr (about four miles to east) branches 
off, crossing low ridge.] Path then decends, and crosses stream about 20 yarde wide; one mile 
tnse through village of Paran; another milo Mir BAgb, an extensive garden, and Hindti,temple and 
laoli ; 2 miles tolerably smooth and level to Krimcili. Between Dansal and Krlmchi a road to 
the left bank of ChenAb vii Chlnoni (saa Route No. Si). 

0. Mis . . ,90 ... Wldely scattered hamlet; good water; supplies and 

(4,800 ft.) - —■ ■ 66 4 coolies not to be depended upon. Plenty of encamping 

ground. Bead passee down to a small stream about 
lOynrds across, and waist-deep in rains; then through 
rice-fields to Birn stream, 2 miles ) it is about 60 yards wide and waist-deep. Hoad lies along 
left bank of stream; dAk hut i mile; road then lies up bare side of hill, and along it to village of 
Terti, one mile; continues through rice-fields; then descends along bare aide of hill, crossing Terri 
stream 1 mile, and ascends hill through rice cultivation to village of Naroar, 4 mile; passes 
along and up side of bill and crosses stream, one mile j sig-iags up to top of hill, neither very steep 
nor rough; two etone hats at the top; then descends, mostly stony and in some placee steep; winds 
round the head of the valley and crosses little stream to ilfr. 


7. IiAWDBA 

(4,700 ft.) 


8 0 


73 4 


Scattered village and small fort; supplies procurable; 

(water abundant. Hoad makes gentle ascent for It 
mile to two houses surrounded by cultivation; after 
an easy desoent an open grassy ridge, npon which 
arc some oia graves, is reacnea and crossed; then steep and stony descent through the village of 
Chulua; I mile eroea two torrents, throngh cultivation; road still descending, rather steep and 
etony to village of Bakal, 2 miles; baoli of clear cold water; descend i mile to stream abont 20 
feet across, but so deep and swift in the rains, that the passage is frequently interrupted for some 
hours; ascend opposite hill; road steep and stony to commencement of village of Landra; con¬ 
tinue about a mile throngh fields, and cross stream to fort. Plenty of encamping ground. 


8. Bilavjb ob Bil- 
LATA. 

(5,150 ft.) 


10 0 


83 4 


Scattered hamlet; water scarce. Space for encamp¬ 
ing cramped, Road passes through fields and scat¬ 
tered houses, ascending gradually, in some plscee 
stony. Cross small stream by bridge, 1) mile. Road 
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Routt No. 52 —continued. 

continues as before, crosses narrow stream with high banks, bridged, | mile; ascent then 
becomes rather steep, 4 mile, bat with baoli of good water near it; ascent of mountain continues 
through open cedar forest, until the top of the Haro Ladi is reached, If mile (8,200 feet), on top 
is an open grassy space, aud just below the north side of the summit, dAk huts and water. [From 
the top of the ridge there is said to be a bye-path to the east, by which laden coolies can reach 
Krimcbi in two stages.] The descent is neither as steep nor stony as the ascent ; 2 miles cross 
bridged stream ; descent continues easy j road good, enters fields of Bilaur; 2 miles, clearing and 
knoll, upon which are some houses; descent becomes steep and BtOny, It mile; two pond# and 
clearing near the maharaja’s enclosure j limited space for encamping. 

9. RAmband* 7 0 90 4 A small village; supplies and water plentiful; a good 

(2,585 ft.) barad&rt on the west side of the village, with space 

and shade near it for encamping. 

Bond descends by zig-zags; is somewhat steep, but 
not very stony, to village and baoli of Ruubfrpdr, 2 miles; descends a little more in a northerly 
direction, and then turns to the east and follows along the course of the Chandra Bb&ga; some 
distance above the left bank, 14 mile, passes a mill on the Kala Pani stream, which is bridged; 
road continues with some ups and downs to ChenAb bridge, 4 mile; bridge, which is of usual 
design, is now (1871) in bad repair; the span of the bridge is about 190 feet between the abut¬ 
ments, which are 45 feet long, width lz feet, with side-rails and a planked pathway. After 
crossing bridge, road turns west along right bauk of river, and is mostly level and smooth, 1 mile. 
Cross small stream by bridge at village of Kurrole; If miles stream from mountains forming 
water-fall, bridged ; 1 mile, reach village of Riroband. Here river is 2,400 feet above sea. The 
village is on a terraced plateau about 200 feet above it. Above Rimbaud the mountains rise boldly 
on either side of the river, the stream flows in a narrow channel between, often with a great depth 
of water,— (Drew, page 114.) 

10. RAusti . , 12 0 I Very small village; supplies from two banids 1 shops; 

(4,070 ft.)- 102 4 I water plentiful. Road crosses stream, and lies in an 

easterly direction along right bank of ChenAb, and is 
(pretty level; pass village of 8eri, 2 miles, Tirbal 24 
miles; road then ascends and turns north, following the course of the Bichliri above its left bank ; 
road winds along side of mountain and is tolerably level and smooth; at about 8| miles'the road, 
instead of keepiug along the stream as formerly, now rises abruptly and goes over the spur. 
This change has been caused by a landslip. A little above this, road crosses to right bank of river 
by wooden bridge about 110 feet span and 6 feet broad; road follows right bank of river; hamlet 
of Kullali, 1 mile; hollow projecting rock, 1 mite; then commences ascent, and just before de¬ 
scending to Ramsd turns to west, and crosses river by timber bridge, about 48 feet between the 
abutments and 6 feet broad, 1$ mile; after a few hundred yards on left bank of river cross the 
Nir stream by similar bridge, about 45 feet span and 44 feet wide; road then aseenda to Uamsd. 

* Sdmband to Sorkan. * Rdmbant to Karoti. 

Miles. Milea. 

l. Chabita , 9 A hamlet Inhabited by Gujars. 1, Jat Gali . 9 Village of four house* (Hindis). 

S. Ssnxlj . 9 A village of about ten houses 2. Rajghat , 74 Village of ten houses, mixed popu- 

(Hindus). lation, 

3. Bobzav . 6 A small Tillage south of Brari 3. Dahdal . 16 Village of Hindus. Cross Hhar 

Dal Pass. Gall. 

— 4. Kaboti . 9 A village situated on the left 

Total . .34 miles. bank of the LidorKhoi stream, 

— on the road from Doda towards 

the Brari Bal Psbb. [From 
native information .] 

Total . W miles. 

11. BakihAl , 11 0 Pretty village ; supplies atid coolies procurable J 

- 113 4 baraddri, large red brick building. Road wiuds along 

by left bank of river through woods ; here and there 
patches of cultivation; 14 mile, hamlet of Gaugna; 
a few hundred yards beyond, cross to right bank of Bichliri by wooden bridge, about 38 feet span; 
1 mile, leave river-bank and ascend hill, neither rough nor very steep ; d&k hut at top, 4 mile; 
descend and cross stream by timber bridge, about 25 feet long, thrown over from a remarkable 
rock. Enters a fine broad valley with many houses and people and good rice-fields in terraces; it 
is about 3 miles long and 600 yards broad. Enter small village of Naohilina, 4 mile; road then 
turns to east, and ascends by zig-zag about 4 mile, somewhat steep; road then passes along 


tf.tf.^There is also a route from Ramband to Doda —See Route No. 25, Gurdaspur to Srinagar. 
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south tide of bare bill, high above Bmiihti stream, and it generally pretty level, bat there are a 
few ups and dowut; 14 mile, Tati; one or two butt on path and a spring; road then commences; 
gradual and easy descent; dtik hut and spring, 1 mile; descent continues; shade and small stream 
near tba bottom, 1 mile; crosses Banihil stream by wooden bridge, about 35 feet between the 
piers and 4 feet brond; road smooth and level along left bank of stream ; valley gradually widens; 
3 miles ford; path lies through rice-fitlds, t mile to Banih&l. A oool, easy march through beauti¬ 
ful scenery. 

13 . VebuIg . . 10 4 Large village; supplies and coolies abundant; 

(6,000 ft.) - 124 0 celebrated spring, one of the sources of the Jheluro ; 

large baraddri, and ample spttce for encamping. 
Hoad at first follows left bank of stream, smooth and 
level, then bends to east; 1{ mile, baoli and two chunnr trees (the first met with) ; 4 mile, 
passes through Seri], after leaving which bends more to east and commences to ascend slightly j 
2 mile*, dirty hamlet of Takin and small stream; here the ascent of the Banih&l Pass commeucet; 
having asceuded spur, road is almost level for about f mile, and then zig-zags up gorge, being 
neither very steep nor rough ; ascent about 24 miles; sides of hill bare of trees, covered with grass 
and grey rocks; the top at 9,200 feet. The ridge is a narrow neck between two high peaks not 
many yards broad. There is a small stone hut built for shelter of men looking after the telegraph 
line which here crosses the range; road descends by zig-zags, and is somewhat rough and stony; 
2 miles,d^k hut and baoli; 1 mile, surai and stream ; about 200 yards further oo village of Wumu 
and custom-house; road now level to Vern£g, 1 mile, which is approached through a line of 
barracks or granaries with a custom-house at the eastern end. 

From Vernag there is a route to Nowbug vid Sof and the Bring valley. 


1, To So? . . 7 [There are two routes from Vern£g to Sof, frit., that by 

Batgnnd, Watnir, and Naru, and that by Zamilgam and Naru; 
both these routes are said to be good for either walking or rid¬ 
ing. and equally direct, the difference being that by Zamilgam 
there is a kadal bridge over the Sindran, at the suburb of Banagtind, and there is somewhat less 
ascent and descent. The road by Batgdnd passes the small temple and spring of Dumata-bal, 
which is situated on the northern slopes of the W«t»4r valley.] 

The path by Zamilgam lies through Bauagund, crossing the S&ndr&n by a kadal bridge; it 
passes through Zamilgam and up the valley, at the mouth of which the village is situated. The 
ascent is gradual until near the top, where there is a steep rise ; the path then descends into the 
valley of Watn&r, nnd is not very steep, soon becoming almost level down the grassy valley, which 
is interspersed with trees and bushes, and drained by a small stream. It passes through the 
village of Naru on to Hangulgdnd aud Nagam, which latter village is situated on the left bank 
of a branch of the Bring rivor; it then crosses the stony bed of the river, and below the village of 
Sof crosses the main branch of the Bring by a kadal bridge, or it may be forded. 

Sof is a large village, celebrated for its iron mines, the most extensive in Kashmir. Supplies 
procurable. 

(Time occupied in walking, 2 b. 30 m.). 

S. NoWBtfG . • 11 From Sof the path lies in a south-easterly direction through 

rice cultivation, and along the right bank of fhe Bring, passing 
, the village of Urfgam, just above which there is a feudal bridge, 

- ~ the pier of which is constructed of a large wicker-work cylinder 
Total . 18 filled with boulders; the path crosses this bridge and then turns 

- back for a short distance along the left bank of the river, cross- 

From Nowfido there ing a smaller stream by a bridge at the village. Leaving 

18 A route to In- Ungam, the path lies along the table-land in the middle of the 

SHIN vid Maroan valley, through rice cultivation, to the village of VVh again, 

Pass, also to Prt- and on to the villnge of Wyl, beneath which the Bring is forded, 

GAM, see Not. 29 4* 35. and the Nowbug stream, which has the more considerable 

I volume of water, in crossed by a kadal bridge, after which the 

path rises a little, crossing the corner of the spur, and is then level along the grassy side of the 
mountain above the right bauk of the stream ; it then makes a short rise, turning towards 
the north, and the Nowbug Nai opens out considerably ; at this end the valley is stony, and has 
but few trees. The path pusses the village of Oarrewel, whence it descends, crossing the stream 
by a kadal bridge below the village; it then lies up the middle of the valley through the village 
of Krifci to Larun, a considerable village in three clusters, whence it runs mostly through rice 
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cultivation, crossing from the left to the right bank of the stream and passing up through the 
fields to Nowbug. The usual encamping ground is on the slopes above the western end of the 
Village, but shade is wanting. Supplies are obtainable, but not plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4 h.) (June 1872.) 


From Vernig there is a route to Hanjipdr on the Veshau river vid Bringin—Lannor. 


1, To Rozlu * . | 8i The path, which is good and level, lies up the Shahnbdd 

valley; at 1 mile passes village of Gdfcnlgdnd; about 200 yards 
beyond, the Vetavittar springs; lk mile, Kaigund; 2 miles, 
Sadora; 2k miles, Chongo; 3i miles, Montigund; 4 miles, con¬ 
siderable village of Hiilar; 6k miles, Tunjla, leaving which path crosses stream and turns in a 
southerly direction, following the course of the stream up the wooded glade; the first half mile 
is quite smooth; then a short easy ascent in a westerly direction. The descent is at first some¬ 
what steep, and then easy to the village of Kauchan, 7k miles, the central and largest village In 
the Khund valley; path continues almost level, rising slightly to the village of Kozlti, situated on 
the west side of the valley. Space and shade for encamping to north of village; some supplies 
procurable. 


2. HANJrptfa 


Total 


141 


23 


[Leaving Rozlti, p th makes short easy ascent of bill 
to west; three-quarters of the descent very easy, and 
thickly wooded to Brnghin, 1 mile; the path then rises 
slightly through the rice-fields skirting the Panjdl range 
to Lannor, 1$ mile, from which it rises slightly and 
winds round the wooded side of the hill, whence an 
extensive prospect of the southern portion of Kashmir 
is obtainable; path then descends to Akhnl, 3f miles, 
and is somewhat stony in places; whence it turns north* and is smooth, continuing to descend; it then 
turns west to the hamlet of Lanka Pam bn, 4f miles, and is almost level through the fields to the 
large village of Banmula, which it leaves on the left hand, and continues towards the west, cross¬ 
ing a small stream at 7i miles; thence the path ascends for about 40 minutes, at first gradually, 
but the latter part of the ascent is steep. Good water is obtainable from a spring by the rOHd-side 
about midway on the ascent. The descent from the top of the ridge is at first easy and then 
steep and stony to the village of Ringi, 9 miles; path is then quite smooth for k a mile to the 
large village of Kol, and on through the rice-fields by Wowul Kol, crossing a stream. Ilk miles, 
and rounding the end of the spur to the village of Rishptira, and on to Tus and down the Kol 
Narawa valley, crossing the Kttndi stream at 13f miles, whence path makes slight asoent to the 
hamlet of Kansar, Bal, whence it is level through the fields to Hanjiptir, on Veshau river, 

A considerable village; supplies procurable, {August 1871.) 

13. ShahabXd . 


14. IblahabId. 
(6,600 ft.) 



A very large village; supplies and water plentiful; 
128 | country well-cultivated and intersected by numerous 
small streams ; road good, pass Puli about half-way, 

A good-sized town (1,600 houses); supplies and water 
141 | abundant; large baraddri ; country level, open, and 
well-cultivated; road good; pass Kriri at 2 miles; cross 
the Bring, a branch of the Jhelum, nt 6 miles. The 
Arpat is crossed at Islamabad by a long wooden bridge; some of the streams are difficult after 
heavy rain, 

A village; supplies procurable; water plentiful; 
country level, open, and well-cultivated ; road good, 
running down the right bank of the Jhelum, which 
is crossed at lk, and again at Bij Behara, at 5k miles ; 
pass Murhama at 8k, and cross the two nalat at 12 
and 14 miles, 

A large city, the capital of Kashmir; supplies and 
water abundant; country level, open, and tolerably 
well cultivated ; road good, following the course of 
the Jhelum; pass Pampur at 9k miles. {See Routt 
No. 74). 


16. AwAntip6b 

IT 


(6,350 ft.) 


168 

16. Sbinaoas , 

18 


(6,386 ft.) 



Total 

r ' 

176 
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ROUTES IN KASBUfR AND LAdXk, 

Route No. 65—continued. 

The journey between Islam&bid and Srinagar is generally accomplished by water, the paanga 
occupying from 12 to 15 hours. The route by the Banihil Pan is the high road between Janm 
and Kashmir, and may be considered practicable for laden ponies all the year round; but is Occa¬ 
sionally closed for ft few days during heavy falls of buow, accompanied by a high wind. ( Mont¬ 
gomerie — Robert*.—August 1871.) 

From Jamd by the Banihfil Pass is the chief commercial route; path not good ; country 
unfavorable for communication; five ridges to be crossed, besides many ascents and descents over 
■pars; difficult for horses; men and pack-bullocks chiefly used for transport* 


ROUTE No. 52(a). 


Sialk6t to Srinagar (bt the Banihal Pass). 
Authority. —Younghusband. 


81age or halting-place. 


Dibtajtoib in Him*. 


Total. 


Description, Ac. 


1. Tawi | ... | ... | For romarks see Route No. 62. 

TO 

4. Bansal 

5. UDAMFtfR . . | ... | ... Leaving Dansal the road crosses a hill stream 

rather dangerous in rainy weather. It is the Jajar 
khud. After this comes a long climb over a very 
sharp difficult ridge, thou down a long glen and over 

a second stream to a plateau called Ghari, After this, two small nalas are crossed and some 
grass meadows, one of whioh oontains a laoli near a village oalled Sumsu, After this the Boiru 
khud ia orossed and Udamptir is reached beyond. This is a considerable town, with a fine new 
palaoe. 

6. Dramtal . . | | ... I Leaving Udampdr the road turns round the end 

of a hill and proceeds up the glen of the Tawi. On 
the opposite side is a ford called Kotli. This section 

I of the road is on the whole easy. In the latter part 
a view is obtained of Chineni. Bramtal is on the sloping Bide of a high hill, A now sardi has been 
built here, looking something like a fort. 


7. Batot 


i j i 

rest of the houses are mere huts. A small 
the road turns sharp off to the left. 


After leaving Dramtal, Chimpiari-ki-baoli is reached, 
a large fine structure. After this Chineni is reached, 
on the opposite side of the Tawi. The r&jtt’s house 
of three or four stories is very conspicuous, but the 
bill stream from the left here joins the Tawi, and 


[The old road used to go straight on to Doda,] 

This glen is a fine, open and easy route. On the opposite side the hills arc covered with chir ; 
maize and rice-fields are numerous. 

At the head there is some heavy climbing, and a ridge is crossed which separates the Tawi 
from the Chendb valley. This ridge crossed, a long khud called Kala Nand is traversed through 
deodar woods. Batot is a little grassy point. 


8. RImband 


From Batot the road suddenly begins to descend 
the khuds leading to the Chen&b. The slopes of these 
are very steep, and great care is required ia traversing 
this part. Later the road passes along the face of 
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Route No. 62(a) —concluded. 

preoipicee. cut oat in lomo places (or it j but no other beams support the narrow path. The 
road rapidly descends to the banks of the Chendb, where a suspension bridge of a somewhat rough 
description crosses the river Chendb. On the north bank are a few hats and a toll bar,* 

After crossing bridge, road turns west along right bank of river, and is moetiv level and 
smooth, f mile. Cross small stream by bridge at village of Kurrole; 1} mile, stream from 
mountains forming a waterfall, bridged; I mile, reach village of Bdmband. Here river is 2,400 
feet above sea. The village is on a terraoed plateau about 200 feet above it. Above Edmband 
the mountains rise boldly on either side of the river; the stream flows in a narrow channel 
between, often with a great depth of water,— (Dr«u >—page 114.) 

Bdmband is situated on a little plain among the hills, with fields, garden, and orohards in it 
and on the slopce. 
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R0UTR8 IN XASBlifR AND LAdIk. 


Route No, 54 —continued. 

(2.) BY JaM< 5, RiMNAOAB, BaDBAvIb, AND KlSHTWiB. 

SlAlXdl 

TO 

8 . Jam* . . . ... 27 0 Set Soutt So. S3. 

(1,200 ft.) 

8. Paeoalta . 14 0 After crowing Tawi river, by ferry, immediately 

-- 41 0 below the town, road lies up the left bank of that 

river for 8 miles over open sandy plain only partially 
cultivated. It then turns to the right, and enters the 
low hills which skirt the plain on that side; it generally follows the course of the ravines, which 
have been excavated out of the soft sandstone by the numerous tributaries whiob descend to the 
Tnwi. These streams are of small tire, with gravelly or sandy beds, and are separated by low 
ridges of some breadth ; faced generally by perpendicular cliffs. An undulating country of this 
nature occupies the whole of the space between the outer range of bills and that next to It 
(crossed in next march). 

12 0 The road ascends ridge by a very rocky, steep path, 

—- 68 0 after which it enters a considerable tract of nearly 

level ground partly occupied by a lake with grassy 
banks. Encampment in grove of mango trees near 
lake, which is rather less than half a mile io length. 

13 0 Head proceeds along the sides of the ridge In an 

- 66 0 easterly direction, passing several small flat-bottomed 

depressions. The road is rocky and rugged,' and 
gradually rises several hundred feet to crest of the 
ridge. Pine trees generally plentiful. On reach¬ 
ing top, a fine wide, undulating valley is seen below, bounded on the north at a distanoe of abont 
10 miles by a third range of hills and traversed by several streams, which have excavated 
for themselves deep perpendicular-sided ravines in the sandstone strata. All these streams have 
a westerly course to join the Tawi, whiob, issuing from a deep valley behind the third range, 
orosses the open plain in a south-westerly direction. Leaving the ridge the road desoends 
gradually to the plain, and after crossing a deep ravine, with precipitous walls, continues through 
a fine level country to Choan- The plain is well cultivated snd chiefly laid out in rice-fields, 

6. SAmvaqah 16 0 Road crosses the 8nnidhar ridge, the ascent of 

(8,700 ft.) ———- 81 0 whiob is at first very steep and rocky, over a made 

road, paved with large stones. This range is also 
sandstone. These bills are precipitous to the south, 
and slope gently to the north. The descent from this 
rsnge is very gradual, the road running obliquely to the east among scattered pino trees and 
over bore sandstone rocks, till it reaches the bank of a small stream separated from the Tawi by 
a low range of bills. After ascending along the banks of this stream for a short distanoe, 
the road crosses it, and after a short, steep ascent from the right bank, the remainder of the march 
is nearly level along the sides of hills, or over a high table-land to Himnagar, a small town and 
fort. 

Rond continues to ascend tbe valley of the Tawi for 
94 0 about three miles, running along the sides of the 
hills, among rioh cultivation, at s considerable height 
above the stream. It then descends abruptly to 
right bank, from whence a steep ascent commences at onoe, 
and continues with one or two interruptions of level cultivated ground to the end of the march. 
The ascent is generally bare of trees, dry and grassy. Eorta is a duster of farm-houses; height 
about 6,800 feet. 

Ascent continues equally steep and bare, cultivation 
wherever the surface is level enough. On attaining 
a height of 8,000 feet, the steep spur whioh the road 
ascends joins the main ridge, and the road, turning 
to the east, enters a thick forest of small oak trees, 
through whioh it continues, alternately descending and ascending a little as it enters the reoessea 
or advances along the projecting ridges. After about three miles of forest, the hills again become 
bare, and continue so till the end of the march, which ends by an abrupt desoent of 600 or 700 feet 
to a ravine, and an equally steep ascent to the village of Dnder, elevation about 7,600 fest. 
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8. Dcdbb . 14 0 

-- 108 0 


7, Kobta . . , 18 0 

the river and soon crosses to 1 




ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LAdXk. 

Route No. 54 —continued. 


0. Erw alohas I 10 0 Gradual ascentj encamp oa maidiu. A few Gdjar 

MaidIm . . - 118 0 hut*. There is another road from Duder to Badra- 

I wdr a* follows t— 

1 . Dadu or Doda. —Bead erossee a range and descends into a valley watered by a tributary to the 
river CbenAb. The ascent is bare and grassy, and amounts to only 1,000 feet of perpendicular 
height. The road descends rapidly through fine forest ; lower down forest ceases; cultivation appears. 
The road now ascends the valley, which is tolerably open and well cultivated. The stream runs 
through a deep ravine with steep, well-wooded, often rocky, banks. Dadu is situated on the edge of 
a small plain covered with crops of wheat and some apricot trees. 

2. Camp. —Road lies np the valley towards a snowy range to the eastward; after a steep and 
somewhat rocky ascent and descent over a bare spur, path follows the coarse of the stream as nearly 
a* the precipitous nature of its banks wilt permit for about a mile; it then crosses a large tributary 
descending from the right, and ascends a steep bare spar between it and the main stream for 
perhaps 500 feet i after which it runs through fields of wheat, at first at a considerable distance from 
the stream, but the bed rises so rapidly that at a very short distance the road again reaohos its 
banks) it then enters a forest and ascends rapidly for It mile, then crosses the stream by a 
wooden bridge, and a steep ascent is ocmmenced, and soon emerges on dry grassy Blopes. The 
precipitous nature of the banks renders it necessary to ascend nearly 1,000 feet, after which the 
road is again level along the dry mountain slope facing the south. The bed of the stream rises 
very rapidly, so that the road aeon re-approached It; and when nearly on a level with it again enters 
a forest. A mile farther encampment reached at about 1,000 feat. 

S. Badrawdr.— Road still follows the course of the stream, ascending now veiy gently. The 
valley is open, and the road lies over nndnlating grassy ground, the forest haring receded to some 
distance on both sides. Near the summit the road turns sharply to the left into a pine-clad ravine i 
the orest ia then soon reached, There were patchee of snow in June. This ridge is a lateral spur 
from the main range. The road continues along the ridge for a fow hundred yards. The descent ia 
extremely rapid down the face of a projecting spur densely covered with forest for half the way. 
The rich and fertile valley of BadrawAr ia then reached, 

10. BaubawAb . 12 | Cross 8eyagi Pass (10,148 feet), short stoep descent, 

(5,600 ft.) ■ — 180 then very easy road, practicable for ponies. Badra- 

wAr for a place in the hills, is comparatively large, 
| 800 to 700 houses, and about 3,000 inhabitants ; has 
an open market place, a fort, two or three bazArs, Ac. A stream runs through the town, which is 
built principally of wood. Half the inhabitants are Kashmiri. The fort is on a spur 800 feet 
above the town j it is a square building of wood and stone, with mssoury bastions. Bound the 
town the valley is two or three miles wide, and completely oovered with fields rising in terraces one 
above the other. Some rice is onltivatsd, but millet and Indian.com are the principal produce. 

From BadrawAr there is a road to Doda on the ChenAb. (See Route No, SB.) 


11. Job*. 

17 


b Road by Siwardh&r in summer) another by Jagnd. 

U. Tobhhi 

14 

161 

C See Route No. 34. 

18. KibhtwIb (5,450 

15 


Road bad in places. ^ 

ft.) 

Total 


178 

This road is difficult for ponies; closecTby snow for 
three months,— (Drew.) 

And THWCH TO 8bi- 
kaoar BT Roots 
No. 84 
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ROUTES IN KASHUfft AND LADIk 


BOUTE No. 55. 


Sialeot to Srinagar (bt JamiS, the Gulabgabh oe K<5ri Pabb). 
Authorities —Hervey—Montgomerie— (native information.) 


St*** ot haUing-pl*oe. 


I) I BT Air Cl ur KIAM. 


lnt«r* 


Total. 


Description, to. 


1, Taw! . . 

14 

14 

2. JamA . 

13 



*7 

8. Dvkoa 

7 4 




84 4 

4. K HAND A 

13 




47 4 

6. ItfABf 

10 




37 

9 . Annas 

... 

... 

7. Tubbd 



8. Dibmaxi . 


... 

B. Khand 


n.r 

... 

10. SOJHBO 



11. JAHDAN 



12. AHGBAX.A . . 



13. DOWAI 

... 

... 

14. Zajihabg . 

14 



■ 8m Route No. 6& 


A small village on tbe left of the road. The road 
consists of stony watercourses and great defiles, and 
for the first 4 or 6 miles the path lies along the 
stony bank of tbe river Tawf. 

A village with an abundance of sugarcane about it. 
As far as Tanda Pani, the road is along stony 
water-courses. Thence the path is on the whole rugged, 
billy, and in some places verv steep. 

A town of 300 bonnes and castle near left bank of 
Chendb. Road lies generally along the bank of the 
Chandra Bb4ga. 

A large fort situated at the junction of the Ans stream 
with the Chandra Bbdga; a road thence to Poni. 
Cross the Chandra Bhiga by rope suspension bridge 
(ferry boat). 


Or to Sbar, on left bank of stream, which is fordable. 
A small village containing four or five houses, 
inhabited by Hindds. 

A small village. 

An encamping ground. Pass the GulAbgmrh fort j 24 
miles beyond which there is a Gdjar resort, called 
Psrtal, suitable for encamping. Tbe ascent to the 
pass is steep bnt not difficult. The descent on the 


north side is gradual, with the exception of a short steep zigzag near the summit; here and there 
is a fine grazing ground for sheep, called Nikkan. There are many Gdjar roads leading about 
the hills, but the native* say that the ridge is not practicable, oxoept at the pass. 

There is another road to Shupion by Hsnjipur, and Gogalmarg, and from Gulabgrfrh there is 
an excellent road to Bddil. 


16. Krof 


8 


A large village (seventy houses); water scanty j road 
passes through several grazing grounds and descends 
to the Vefthad, whioh is crossed by ford or bridge ac¬ 
cording to the season; it then asoends and oroeses 
over a low ridge to Kurf; a path leads from Kurf to the Konsa Nig, 


18. Shupion . 

• 

9 

... 

17. BamA 


11 

... 

10. Sbinaqab 

• | 

18 

... 


See Route No. 21, 
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KOUTB* IS KAIHHft AID LAdXk. 

Route No. 65 —oonoluded. 


Vlgne Mji that the road by the Oultbgarh or Kuri 
Paae wm made by Gulib Singh, and ii the only way 
by which cannon on wheel* could have a chance of 
pawing into Kashmir without making a road on 
purpose for them(Bofe#.) 





ROUTE No. 56. 

Stiui to Lie. 

(Tliiuugli Kulu and Lmboul.) 


Authority .— LiMiuubiek — August and September 1892. 



Mixta. 


sure. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

Description. 

1. Simla f 



As per Route No. 67, Siml» to Jung!. 

Sleep descent for 6 mile* over s bud roed. Few sup. 

TO > 

4. Narkanda ) 

... 

... 

8. Komauiv (6,200') 

6 

6 

plies ; water pleutiful. Encamping ground limited. 

Steep descent for 4 mile* by a fair road to Lubri 
bridge 12,697"^ over Sutlej river, tbe boundary bet* 
ween Komursen and Kolu. 


6. Ddlaush (6,630') 

7. Chawai (6.108 ) . 

& Kot (7,77*') 

8. JtBI OB Ko*aia 

(8,930') 

10. HaBOUOI (8,770') 

11. LaBji (3,130') . 


kui.u 

Distance from Sultunpur 69 miles. A steep Ascent 
for 6} wile* from the rivor to Dularsh road bungalow 
in Kulu. Supplies procurable with notice. Water 
10} 16} plentiful. Poet office. 

Aecent for 11 mile* and then drecent for 8 mile*; 
the rent fairly levrl to Chawai. Kest bungalow. Few 

7 28} supplies at Daman village. Water plentiful. 

Deecent for 2 mile* to Aini river (6,008') and then an' 
aecent for 4 miles. The rest fairly level into Kot 

8 81} real bungalow. Supplier procurable. Water plontiful. 

Steady nicert for 4 milei to the top of Jilori pan 
(10,720"), and then descent for 6 mile* to the Chet* 
river (6.570"). The descent continue! to Jibi river bank. 
10i 42t Few auppliei; water plentiful. 

The road follow* tho right bank of the Cbata river. 
Posse* Bsngsr tehsil and poit office in S8rd mile, and 
crises the Tirtban river (4,210") by a wooden bridge, 
105 feet spat), where it meet* the road from Rampur 
Biihahr. Tho road then follow* the right bank of 
Tirtban river below Bloch, and cro**e* it at 29th mile- 
stone by a bridge, 111 feet span. There i* « short 
8J 50J rise, and fall to the road bungalow at Manplaor. 

The Bah river i* ero*»ed by a bridge of 90 feet *pan, 
and the road descend* by the left bank of the Tirthnn 
river to 24th milestone, where it croiiea to tbe right 
bank by a bridgo of 90 feet span. The road continue* 
to fall to th* junction of tbe Tirthan and Rakti or 
Sainj and Bia* river* at Larji. Few fupplie* ; water 
71 58 plentiful. Re«t bungalow. 
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12. Bajaoba (8,591') 


13. 8TJLTAKPUB (4,086') j 


14. Katkai (4,825') 


15. MASALI (6,802 ) . 


16. Bala (8,853) 


Route No. 56 —contd. 


12 


114 


ill 


70 


79 


90! 


1021 


Si 110! 


9i 


1204 


The road crosses the Rwkti or Sainj river by wooden 
bridge, 117 feet span, and then ascends towards the 
gorge, through which all the water of Kulu is dis¬ 
charged into Mandi State under the name of the 
Bias river. R. L. at gorge 3,000'. The ascent continues 
for 2 miles, and then the road descends along left bank 
for 34 miles to a wooden bridge 150 feet span (3,248 / ) 
at Badool. The road follows left bank of Bias to 
Bajaora dAk bungalow* Supplies and water plentiful. 
Winter route to Kangra Valley leads off, General 
Renniek’s farm here. 

At 6 milestone is tbe Duff Dunbar suspension 
bridge over the Bias river (R. L. 8,580') 300 feet long, 

8 wide, erected by Department Public Works at a 
cost of Rs. 80,000. The road continues on the right 
bank of the Bias to Sultanpur dAk bungalow, hospital, 
tehsil and post office. 

The capital of Kulu. Supplies and water plentiful. 
The road crosses the Sivbarry river by a wooden 
bridge, and then passes round and below the hill on 
which Sultanpur stands. Captain Lee’s estate is in 
7th mile, and Mr. Minniken’s at Haisan in 8th mile. 
Mr. Donald’s estate is in 10th mile. The Phigram 
; iver is crossed by n wooden bridge in 11th mile. At 
Katrai there is a road bungalow. Few supplies. 

The direct road is on the fight bank, 114 miles to 
Manali,but the road was broken in two or three places. 
An alternative route of 14 miles can be taken via Nug- 
gur (5,780'), where there is an Assistant Commissioner’s 
cutcherry and residence, also a forest bungalow and 
post office. The route continues along the left bank, 
rising and failing often to Jagatsak (5,985'), where 
there is a road bungalow and a post office. The Phari 
river is crossed, and shortly afterwards the road vid 
Hamta pass brunches off into Laboul. The river is 
re-crossed by a bridge 105 feet near the road bungalow 
at Manali. Thera is a forest bungalow. Mr. Mac- 
key’s estate and Captain Banon’s estate is here. Few 
supplies j water plentiful. 

The road crosses to the left bank of the Biss and 
passes under tbe village of Bashist, where some hot 
springs exist- The road rises, passes the junction of 
the Sarahi and the Bias in 28th mile, and crosses to the 
right bank of the Bias near Koti at 28th milestone. 
There is then a steep zigzag ascent. The road crosses 
again to the left bank at 80th mile, and again to the 
right bank in 81st mile. The ascent continues to Rala 
road bungalow. Few supplies; water plentiful. 

This march is made by a rough stony and steep road 
for 5 miles to the head of the Rotang pass (13,048'), 
the boundary between Kulu and Lahoul at 37 mile • 
etone. 

LAHOUL. 

.The descent is 4 miles, and crosses the Chandra 
river (R. L. 10,355') by a wooden bridge, 96 feet span, 
to the rest bungalow at Roksir. Few supplies ; fuel 
scarce. Road leads up the Chandra valley for Spiti, 
Tbe pass is open for Bix mouths. 
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1». Slav (10,163') . 

lit 

131} 

19. Oandia (10,282') 

71 

139} 

20. Kaiitno on Kyu 
J.ANO (10,352'). 

10 

149} 

21. OlMtFE (10,608') . 

10 

159} 

22. Somdbo (10,034') . 

71 

106} 

23. Zikzi»bab(1 3,060') 

lit 

178} 


Route No. 56 —contd. 

The road follows the right bank of the Chandra 
river to the encamping ground at Si»u, Few supplies 
and fuel scarce. 


From Sisu road continues along right bank of the 
Chandra. It aseendt for 4 mites, and then descend* 
to Gandla encamping ground. Few aupplies - r fuel 
soarce ; water plentiful. Thakur Heera Clumd’s bouse. 
Buddhist monastery just above village. 

The road still follows right bank of Chandra, rising 
and falling considerably. At 65 miles there is a Jnla 
bridge, 130 feet span across Chandra river into Kulu. 
and at 60 milca is tho junction of the Chandra and 
Ubaga rivers (R. L. 9,40V). The Bliaga is crossed by 
a wooden bridgo, 111' span, and the road follows its 
right bank. The Baling river is crossed by a bridge. 
The village of Railing or Kyelnng with the Moravian 
mission buildings is passed, and the road bungalow is 
situated ju»t beyond the 70th milestono from Sultan- 
pur. Railing has a telisil, post office, &c. Fuel, sup¬ 
plies and water plentiful. Tamil village is at the 
junction of the Chandm and BhagA, whence a route 
leads north-west to Triloknath dlmrmsala vid Cbainba 
and to Srinagar vid Kishtwar. All supplies for 9 
stages towni‘da Lch have, to be carried forward from 
Railing. The Shahaur monastery is above Railing. 

Road runs along right bank of Bhaga to the en¬ 
camping ground at (iiumr (uot Kolung). 

Road .ns along right bank of Bhaga. A hill has 
split up and fallen like a great causeway into the 
river. Tho road runs up, and erosses the Tokpo ravine 
by a bridge. The encamping ground is in the river 
bed near Sviradeo (not Darcha). A small dharms&la 
has been built. Darcha is on the left bank opposite. 
A few supplies. A road runs hence to Loh vid Shiukul 
pass (16,722'). 

The road follows the right bank of the Bhaga river 
to Patsio bridge (94 miles), 12,464, above mean sea 
level, and then crosses to the left bank, aud follows it 
to the encamping ground at Zinziubar. 


(Not*.—Zlminbnr is shewn on Atlus Sheet No. 46 on the right bank, bat ik U on the left bank, and Its position 
la near the letter u in Tupachasnl.) 


24. KAYLTWG (15,120') I 


124 


190* 


The ascent of BaralachA begins. Track follows left 
bank, and then crosses to the right bank on 101} miles. 
At 101th milo is Suraj Dal, a pretty lake, 15,350' above 
mean sea level in snow clad hills. The open crest 
of the BaraWtcha is 16,060' at 105 miles. One track 
leads south down the Chandra valley to Spiti, and the 
track to Leh goes north-east, passing Yu nan Tso, au 
open lake at 109 miles, 15,417' above mean sea level. 
The pass is closed to laden mules for eight months, 
and lower down tho track posses over the debris of 
mountains which have been split up into fragments by 
great changes of temperaroro. The encamping ground 
at Kayluug is ou left bank of Yunan river. *No sup¬ 
plies. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 56 —eontd. 

The truck crossra the Yunan rirerin front of the 
encamping to the fight bank, and there is a gentle des¬ 
cent HcrosB a plain to the 1‘halagdanda or Boundary 
Bock at 118 miles. The track continues across the 
plain to the S.irchu river, und the ouc&mping ground is 
25. Li von Sarcxiu 9$ 20 Oi across this tributary stream and on its right bank. 

(18,950')- 

The ordinary route is along the foot of the hills up 
the Tsarup nulla to the south, then crossing by a 
bridge to the right bank, and so to the boundary pillar 
(128 miles) between Lahoul and' Ladak in all 7 miles 
at 13,84a' above mean sea level. Hut, if the direct 
route by the ford is practicable, the distance is only 
3 miles. The route up the Tsarup nulla southwards 
for Tsho Morari is rough and difficult. No supplies. 


LADAK; 


26. CaAftooT JvKiA 
(13,600). 


27. Suni>0 (15,522') . 


28. Kiawocuu (15,271') 


29. Bukohbn (15,374')I 


Tim truest for Loh follows the right bank of the 
Tsarup rivorhiorthu nrds for 6) miles to the encamping 
ground at Churgot Jukta under a high cliff. 

The track turns directly to the east, and mounts 
l,!SoO' to a a.iddlo overlooking a valley on which a 
trial line was once cut. Tho track then turns north 
for 5 miles, uml descends into a valley for tho en¬ 
camping ground at Sumdo at tho foot of the LachuLing, 
Water ; but no supplies or fuel. 

The ascent of the LacMang is easy, rising 1,100 
feet in 1 mile from Sumdo ; tlie crest is open. Snow 
was falling on 13th September 1892. The pass, it 
was said, might have become impassable within two 
nights, and usually all traffic is stopped for eight 
months in the year. The descent is easy for 7 miles to 
tho Kanghlazlml gorge. Here are some sugar loaf 
shaped hills of groat height, and masses have fallen 
I blocking the ravine down which the track is carriod by 
stoop zigzags; tho water finding its way below the 
. splintered debris. Tho country opens somewhat, and 
follows tho left-bank of tho Btream to tho junction of 
tlireo rivers. The Tozay stream is crosse.l* and then 
ihe Frize, when a steep ascent brings the traveller to 
Stunkhcyl (at 95 miles from Loh) on the edge of tho 
Kiangcliu plain. A level course for 4 miles over grass 
20 252 loads to the Kiangcliu b. 0. No supplies; water scarce, 

Th*- track continue* over grass and somewhat heavy 
sand. At Moiecliji (5 miles) the lake was dry and 
deep in sand, Tho route is still over grass for 6 
miles, when the track turns westwards up a ravine to 
the encamping ground. Water, but no supplies or 
fuel. Opposite Uukc'iicn ami to the east at a distance 
of about 4 miles over the range of hills is Taokr 
Chumo or Salt Lake at an elevation of 14,906 feet 
above mean sea level. The lake is covered with wild 
fowl, chiefly Brain niny ducks. The water is very bitter 
and among the brine crystals aru numerous red larvoo- 
like miniature shrimps. The soil has evidently been 
much worked for soda* The road to Puga borax and 
I3J 265$ sulphur mines passe* by the south of the Salt Lake. 


33) 214 


8 232 


(Nora.— 1 The Itupshu valley* aro 14,000 to 15,000 feet. Climate severe. Air dry and much rarifled. Scanty 
herbage,and the hilhiidos arc covered with a thorn bush in patches. Population about 600 souls within an area of 
4,000 Hquure miles. People Uvo in touts, and act as carriers, usiug their flocks of sheep and goats and herds Of yaks 
os beasts of burden.) 
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3C. Dbbkino (15,770') 


bl. Ova (13.15G') 


32. Upsiii Skuai 

(11,395'). 


33. Mausat.ano 
(11,500'). 


34. Oct.ab lUon 
(10.716'). 


85. Ian {11,532') 


Route No. 66—conoid. 


u 


16 


16 ) 


11 ) 


270) 


291) 


810 


819 


330) 


339! 


Tiio mate i« easy anil level far 14 milei to Debring 
encamping ground. A few thorn bushes M f ue l. 
Water source. 

The ascent to Tagslang crest is easy, rising 1,500 feet 
in 2 miles. The descent is alto easy, and falls for 
about 4,000 feet in 13 miles to Gya. Cultivation is 
again seen. There are a few houses and a monastery, 
also a serai for native travellers. The encamping 
ground is to the east of the Lama’s bouse. This is 
the firBt village met with since Sumdeo In Lahoul over 
a distance of 113 miles. Any difficulty could bo quite 
overcome by arranging with Kashmir to send out 
supplies of dour, ghee, salt, firewood, and fodder from 
Gya southwards for five stages, and by carrying the 
Barne quantity forward from Sumdeo. 

The road followa the loft bank of the Gya river 
passing Miru half way, and roaches Upsiii Serai on the 
left bunk of the Indus river after a fall of 1,760 
feet. Considerable cultivation, poplars, willows, and 
fruit trees, 30 miles from Lob. 

Tito Indus river at Upsiii in September is about 
60 feet w ide, flowing swiftly among largo boulders and 
quite ttnfordable. It is frozen over in November. 
The road to Alnrsalang follows the left bank. At 5 
miles from Upshi is the Kgu bridge across the Indus 
with two unequal spans of 20and 63 feet, loading up the 
Cltionray valley into Tankse and Chungchenmo. At 
i'rars-.lattg, there is much cultivation. Fields are pro- 
P' t'Iy marked off for the separate homesteads. Instead 
of halting at Warsalang, it is better to go a mile or 
two further, and camp at the Uimis monastery in a 
ravine to the west. At llimis, there aro from 600 to 
800 red Lauras and nuns. 

The roml follows the left bank of the Indus. Changa 

i» passed, and then the monastery at Tankna conies 
into view. Cultivation is more or tended na one enters 
the Shusiiot Kardari, The halting placo is in the 
(ioiab llagb, where there is a serai wjth a rest house 
for native travellers. I’eoplovery friendly. Population 
partly Buddhist. Tlio locality is occupied during the 
season ns a grating ground for Yarkamli trader*. 
There is a colony of Bailie in the village, who turned 
out «> mettle with the women to show off their game 
of polo. b 

The route runs north west and still follows the left 
hank, winding through gardens and demarcated field 
which arc irrigated by many small channels. The 
breadth of tlio valley of the ludus hero 
miles, rising from a general level of 10,SCO'at the river 
to about 20,00p at the crest of the mountain ran tret 
At Clmglamsir, tl.cre is a bridge, 75 feet span, across 
the Indus, ami tlio route turns northward. From the 
river it is about 4 miles into Lch. The road passing 
over a stony and sandy piaiu. I,ch is the capital of 
Laduk. It has a fine bazaar, plenty of serais, a fort a 
palace, a dik bungalow and a residency. The Mora¬ 
vian mission also have a settlement here, 
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BOOTES IN KASHMIR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 57. 


Simla to Jangi by the Hindustan and Tibet eoad and the Sutlet 

valley line. 


j^w^ortTy.—L bMessueieii—.August 1892. 

(Noti.— The Hfnd-Tlbet road wm commenced in i860 from Simla to Nsrkanda (40 miles). It follows the 
watershed of Jumna and Sutlej. It wa« aligned »b a curt road by Major Kennedy. The auction from Maaliobra 
through Mahaau to Bekhalti was handed over during 1871-73 to the Civil authorities to be kept up by the Native 
State, when the old mulo track up and along Mahaau range Was taken over by Department Public Works.) 



Mass. 


BUgs. 

1 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total, 

Description. 


y 12 


12 


6 * 


in 


ii 


17* 


29 


40 


Pass Sanjauli At 2nd mile; the tunnel at 2* end the 
toll bar on a watershed at 4th mile. Kennedy's road to 
left to Mashobra. Charabrabazaar at 6 miles; Khupri 
bazaar (8,400') at fi±. D&k bungalow at Fagu in 
Keontbal. Rond to Purala Kotkai joining Mussoori*- 
liumpur road at Raiengmh. 

Bekhalti junction 18i miIee K where Kennedy's road 
from Mashobra through Mahaau joins in. In 1876, 
Mr. Cockerell killed with his horse at Hargotan cliff 
in 15th mile. Dftk bungalow at Theog, also small bazaar 
where supplies are procurable ;. watershed. 

Water for mule* at 19 miles ; cross watershed at 224 
anti 24 miles. In 1865, at 25th mile, Mrs. tirmd, her 
horse, and syce killed, DAk bungalow at Muttiana 
in Keouthal. Supplies procurable; water plentiful. 

Road enters Komarscu at Salaru ghat, 82nd mile. 
Dak bungalow at Narkanda ; small bazaar.. Drinking 
water It miles below towards Komharsen. 


-Simla Chubch Sthp 
(7,230'). 

TO 

1. Faott (8,176') 


J. ThboO (7,463') 


8. Muttiana (7,897') 


4. Naekanda (9,182') 

(Note. —Prom Narkanda there is a truck (unfinished) vid Stupar to Komsrsnn (6,200'), falling nearly 4,000' ’la 
0 relies, and thence a traok for 4 miles, descending 2,600' to Luhrl bridge (2,697') across ButliJ river at bsngpa. Sea 
route to Kulu, No. 60.) 

(Not*.—The Hindustan-Tibet road was continued by Captain Briggs from Narkanda slong the watershed to 
Bungrl (68 miles),when it was tamed northwurds to the valley of the Sutlej to avoid the snow limit of the Himalaya*, 
This upper road of 09 miles in length from Sidhpur to D«o was abandon id as a through route in 1882. It in now 
maintained at aforeat road only, it k passable for laden mules with care. The track in places is only 4 feet widt, 
and all bridges have to bs crossed with caution. The stages are as under for this upper link or Briggs' forest ros'd. 


BRIG a S’ FOREST ROAD. 


6a. Bagi (8,857') 

10 

60 

6a. KaNCEAIA (9,60V) 

8 

68 

7a. SoirGBI (8,648') . 

10 

63 


At Sidhpur (44 miles), the Sutloj valley line which 
was made passable for mules in 1862 takes off. Koad 
fairly level with exception of a portion io 46th mile. In 
1889 Colonel LeMessurier's horse fell over the cliff at 
47th mile nnd was killed. The road is outrigged in 19 
places. DAk bungalow at Bagi. Supplies procurable. 

Road fairly level, except at 67tli mile, outrigged in 
twelve places. Water for mules at 66th mile. Forest 
bungalow at Kaudrala. 

Road on a uniform grade. Outrigged in ten places 
Treveller'e rest house at Sungri. Road from Mqssoorie 
up Sikri valley join.* in. A few supplies. 
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Routes in kashmir and ladak. 


Route No. 67 —contd. 


8a. Bahli (7,003') 

12 

80 

9o. Tatibch (6,216'). 

11 

91 

10a. Dakcn (0,180') . 

12 

103 

11a. Duo (7,200') 

10 

113 


Water for mules at 71 miles. Road outrigged in ten 
places. Bemakhad bridge just restored after 25 years. 
Descent for half the way, then slight ascent to travel¬ 
ler's rest house at B&liH, overlooking Sutlej and Nogri 
valleys. A few supplies ; water plentiful. 

Road outrigged in twentyseven places. It follows 
north face of mountain to fialli at 86 miles. Then 
steep descent into Nogri valley for 5 mites to Tatlech 
forest bungalow. No supplies; water plentiful. 

Road on trigged in seventeen places. It descends for 
. j miles to Nogri bridge 4 (4,890 ). Hence the ascent 
is steep, and difficult up a tributary nulla for nearly 10 
miles to Darun forest bungalow. Water plentiful. 

Road outrigged in seventeen places. It descends for 
21 miles. A bridge (7,430') across Darun nulla. There 
is a further descent to Manglod river (6,800') at 7th 
mile ; width 96 feet in flood. After a steep ascent, the 
track follows the cliffs, and at 118th mile comes out 
at Doo near the 87th milestone of the Sutlej valley 
line within 3 miles of Serahan. 


2 * 


SUTLEJ VALLEY LINE. 

(Nora.—In 1862 the old high road ‘hroigh Kotgnrh and Ram pur to Serahan was nadt paaaabU for tadtn *«!«#, 
and called tbs Sutlej valley line. The stag™ arc as under.) 

At Siclhpur, 44th mile, the old Hindustan and 
Tibet road, which whs abandoned in 1862 as a 
through route, takes off. The Sutlej valley road falls 
1,800 feet in 6 miles from Sidhpur to Kotgnrh. Tho 
d&k bungalow is off the road. A mission house here, 
and a Department Public Works inspection bungalow 
at Thanadsr. 


10 


50 


5, Kotgarh or Than 
adar (7,215'j. 

(Not*.—T here Is a rou<?h track for 5 miles from Kotgnrh to Kepu and thence to Tmhri bridge, also a track for 
8 miles from Kotgarh through ttomharson to Luhrl bridge. Sao route to Kulu No. 66), 

The read descends for 8 miles to Berakhnd (2,700') 
and then ascends to Department Public Works inspec¬ 
tion bungalow at Nirfcb on left bank of Sutlej river. 
Few supplies. 

Road follows l*»ft bank of Sutlej river, crosses Nogri 
river at 87th mile. Rampur, the capital of Hishalir, 
at 71# miles is 108 feet above Sutlej river bed. Jhnla 
bridge for crossing into Kulu. Department Public 
Works inspection bungalow at 72i. 


6. Nibth (2,938') 

10 

60 

7. Bampbk (3,218'). 

12* 

721 


(Not*.—T he Sutlej river Ik crossed at Rampur by rope bridge 162 feet span to Jogatkbana in Kulu, whence a 
track runs vid battles paw to Manglaor) 


8. Oaoba (6,382') 

7 

79* 

9. Si bas an (6,9110 . 

iOi 

90 


Steep ascent for 6fr mile* out of 7 to Department 
Public Works inspection bungalow at Gaora. Sup¬ 
plies procurable from Dhar, 1J miles north-east; water 
plentiful. 

Road ascends for 2} miles to Shikrdhar, And then 
descends for 8 miles to Manglad bridge (4,844'). ’ The 
rise is then 2,866 feet in 2 miles to Deo at 87th mile (ft 
which point Briggs* or Upper Link Forest road (see 
section). For 3 miles there is a slight fall to Serahan 
Department Public Works inspection bungalow. 



ROUTES IK KASHMIR AKD LADlK. 


Route No. 57— oontd. 

(Nvra.—Eastward of 9#haran th® mule road w*« completed by end of 1WU to Bogl; b j th® ®nd of JS*7 to Ptag i » 
by end of 1«H> to J*njl. Tb* old D»lif® Irftrk hiring been followed for mor® than half In® dislenc®. Th® road cud® 
at Llpl (IM mi Ira), and 4) marches hav® still to bo made good to reach tfhipkl. the termluue orlgioally proposed.) 

The road is fairly level to the MatU cliff, where 8ir 
A. Lawrence lost bis life in 1864. It then follows 
the native track np ami down for 3 miles, and descends 
to the Kandlu nulla at 98 miles. At 100 miles a 
legend says that the Rani of Uishahr was thrown oyer 
the cliff by her subjeots. At 101 miles JWr. Loathes 
and hia horse were killed in 1870. The road descends 
to Chaonda nulla (6,200') at 10x miles, and ascends 
to Tarantk Department Public Works inspection 
bungalow at 101 miles. Few supplies. Eastward of 
10. Tin AMD a (7,160') 14 104 Tarauda the coolies are chiefly women. 

1 steep descent to Soldangati nnlta (6,810') at 107 
milf>N, Then ascent to the forest bungalow at Nachar 
(113 mile®). There is a Department Public Works 
inspection bungalow at Paonda (108 miles). The 
Sungra Deodar Forest begins at 110 miles. Few 
supplies* water plentiful. Coarse grass near Nachar 
aI. Naoiiab (7,148') . 9 113 bungalow which kills horses, mules, Ac., quickly. 

A steep descent for 3 miles to the bridge at Wangtu (6,133'). The bridge is 105 feet apian. 
Department Public Works inspection bungalow nt 115 miles. Miss, Uebioh lost her life nef r 
here when riding with Mr. Paul. 

(Noti.—A t W*ti*iu the rood from Muasoori® sid 8hatul dm® join® in, and crosses the Sutlej rlvArby this bridge 
sod contiaae® nd Bhsboh pass Into 8pitl.) 

From Wangtu the Hindustan and Tibet road follows 
the right bank of the Sutlej river. A long timber 
gallery ouLrlgged from the rock carries the mad 
through the gorge, and the track continues to Chagaon, 
whence the ascent is by zigzags to Department Public 
Works inspection bungalow at Urui, Few supplies; 
125| water plentiful. 

The Yala nulla is crossed at 137 miles. The track 
for the most part ascends to the Mosang cliffs (6,700') 

! at 134 miles, passing Kashti cliffs at 131. Ronattg 
forest at 132. The road descends along cliffs for 3 
miles Into Rogi Department Public Works iuspeotion 
136 bungalow. Few supplies ; water plentiful. 

The road is carried along the Kitirong, Rogi and 
Chini cliffs to Chini at 139 miles. At (Inini is the 
house (now in ruins), which was erected for Lord 
Dalhousie in 1851. Here also is the grave of Brevet- 
Captain Apperley, R.H.A., who died here on 1st July 
1845. Thore is a descent to the Malgun nalla (8,71 l/) 
at 144| miles, whence road rises to Department Public 
Works inspection bungalow at 146 miles. Supplies 
146 obtainable j water plentiful. 

(Nora.—Th® Gazetteer shows • rout® from Chini vid Qalaara to Banjruam, which I do not think is eorr«ct ) 

The road rieeefor 1 mile for the Kaahnng cliffs, and 
then descends for 2 miles to the Kashang nulla 
(8,133'). It rises again to the Gimchang cliffs (9,500') 
at 151 miles, and reaches Parang at 164. Few supplies 
1$. RabAKO (6,222') . 8 154 and water plentiful. No bungalow. 

The road is level to the Department Public Works 
godown at Jangi in 161st mile. The road ends at 
, 165 miles, and then tho trace descends to the Lipi 
nulla at 168 miles. There is a gradual rise thence to 
Kanam at 175 miles. There remain 4} marches to 
161 be mads into Sblpki on tbs left bank, 
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12. Ubhi (7,835') .1 12, I 


1*. Rosi (9,108') . 10, 


14. Fakoi (9,169') . 10 


M. JAB 91 (9,241') 
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ROUTES IN KISHMfk AND LadIk, 


ROUTE No. 58. 

Simla to L4h (bt Sarhan, thb Pbbn Vailky, Spiti, Lahoul, Shinxal 
Pass, and ZankbIr). 

Autioritiet.— Routs Book—Montgomerie. 


Stage or haltlng-plscs. 

Diiuioi 

IS MUSS. 

Description, Ac. 

Inttras- 

dials. 

| Total. 

Simla 



See Routet No *. 69 and 67 • 

TO 




11. Naohab . . 1 

1 - 1 

117 a 1 



12. Yangna • • ] 15 0 | I A village at the bead of the Babeh valley; supplies 

182 2 I scarce; sufficient for flight days should be brought from 
SarbAn; coolies procurable; cross the Sutlej at 
/Wangtu at 8 miles; the river here is about 90 feet 
broad, right bank very steep; the road then rig-sags up a very steep hill, and passes Beaee (three 
houses), and Kutgson, a small village. Tartars bring ponies this road; but between the Sutlej and 
Yangpa it is rocky, and in many places too narrow for laden ponies. Early in the season (April 
and May) scorpions abound at Yangpa. 


18. Mulling , 


14. Ptiasa 


long grass, which borni the end of 

15. Lvbaa 



188 2 


No village; grass, fuel, and water abondant; road 
tolerably good, and fit for laden ponies, winding 
through magnificent forests of fir; very good bear* 
shooting in the neighbourhood. 

A halting-place at the foot of the Babeh Pass; fuel 
must be collected about half-way, as none is pro¬ 
curable ; water plentiful; road as In list stage. 
Care should be taken to clear the ground of the 
the season. 


No village j fuel and water plentiful; commence the 
| ascent of the Babeh Pass (16,000 feetl; on leaving 
Ptiaaa at first it is tolerably easy, bat near the 
I summit the road becomes very steep; in April 
and May steps have to be cat in the ice; later, when the snow has melted, the road is rugged 
and stony, very difficult for laden ponies. High cliffs of clear blue ice form the ridge of the 
mountains above the Babeh Pass, the scenery changes considerably as the Pcen valley is entered; 
ntter sterility pervades both hill and dale, while in the Babeh valley the slopes of the mountains 
are covered with magnificent trees almost to the snow. Ibex are found near Lursh and up the 
N ukht-i-Kur valley. 

16. MuTfl . • | 11 0 | A small village; coolies and a few supplies procur¬ 

able ; road tolerably good, ascending the wide shing¬ 
ly valley of the Peen river. 

17. SUVAM • « | 8 0 | A large village; supplies and coolies procurable; road 

as in last stage; pass Tilong, where the coolies are 
chnnged; at 8 miles the rood either crosses the Peen 
st Tilung, or coutinues np the left bank. 

18. LxxMira . . | 16 0 | | A village; coolies and a few supplies procurable; 

road fair, running down the Peen; cross the Parachu 
■oon after leaving Snnam (up the valley of the 
Paraohn to the north-west there is very good ibex 

shooting). The Spiti is crossed two or three miles above its junction with the Pern; the road 

1021 


11 0 



166 a 

8 0 


““—“ '— 

174 a 

18 0 



ISO 8 





SOUTHS IK KASHMIR 4ND LAD!*- 


Rente, Na, 68 —continued. 

then join* the rente o*d Chlul end Lio, end proeeede up the Spiti to Lidang. (See Seale 

No. 67.) 


lg Basobik . . I 10 0 I A village j mppliee and ooollee procureble; road fair, 

gOO 8 bnt stony in placet, running up the Spiti valley, 
which ii extremely well-cultivated; pail Kali, where 
coollei are changed, at 61 mi lei, and cross the Spiti 
near Sengrllt; ponies end yeka ere obliged to ford the river; at the bridge, the road to L<h 
vid the Parang Pass and Rupshu is left. {Set Route No. 57.) 

*0. Halt . . | 10 0 I A village situated just above junction of the Gyundi 

" and Spiti rivers ; supplies and cooliee procurable; 
road on table-land, running up the right bank 
of the river, good for laden ponies all along this 
valley; cross the Gyund I j coolies are changed about half-way. 


81. Kioto 


88. Loess 

(18,*86 ft.) 



210 2 


219 2 


coolies are changed at Hanti, passed about 
Spiti valley. 


88 . 


Kdxzm Pees 
(top op) 
(14,931 ft) 


10 0 


888 2 


A small village; coolies and a few supplies procur. 
able; road as in last stage, crossing the Spiti near 
its junction with the Lagudarsi river. 


A good-sited village; supplies and coolies most be 
taken on for four marches; ro*d good, on high table¬ 
land. from 2 to 8 miles wide, running up the left bank 
, of the Spiti, until the river is crossed, under Lusnr; 
8 mues. Capital chikor and wild duck shooting in the 


An easy ascent to the summit, fit for laden poniea; 
near the top the rood turns op to Ldh rid the Bara 
Licht Pass, pie., hhigri to Chandra Dsl 14 miles; to 
'l'opo Koma U ; to Topo 9; to Zingzingbar 11 miles. 


and thenoe by Route No. 8d Good ibex ground all about tbo Ktinsam Pass. 


24. SfflOBI 


11 0 


| No village; "a hslting-place in the valley of the 
260 2 Chn ndre; doecend by e tolerably easy road to the bank 
of the river, down which the road rune. 


26. Chatalu 


12 0 


262 


2 


there it a road to DhaimsAla eid the Kulu 


A halting-place on the left bank of the Chandra, 
nearly opposite to old Koksir; road difficult, passing 
through a wild country, preoipiioua mountain spnra 
running down to the water's edge. From Chataln 
valley aa follows;—(See Route No. 69), 


ClIXA . 
Jaoatsai 


18 0 

18 0 


A haiting-piRce ; no coolies or supplies; road difficult 
and stony, ascending from the river for 6 miles, then 
a long descent to Cheka. 

A small village on the left bunk of the Beas ; road 
very difficult and stony, descending gradually. From 
Jagatsak, Dbarrosila is distant 10SJ miles, wut the 
Kulu valley. 


26- KozslB 


IS 0 


276 2 


Wok lit the Chandra, which i> c rowed under Koksir. 


A village sltnated on the right bank of the Chandra, 
on a small plateau at the foot of a very lofty mount¬ 
ain ; snppUes and fuel scarce; water end oooliei pro¬ 
curable ; the road ae In last stage, following up the left 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LADXK. 


Route No. S8 —concluded. 


27. Sue . 

28. Gandla , 

28. Kailisg . 
SO. Kulajco . 
81. Lma Ktok 


9 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 


Bide of the river, for three days. 
(See Route Vo 66 ) 


82. PALAMAO . 
(11,900 ft.) 


88. Bhinial Pass 
(Sooth sidi). 

84. LARI no , 


86. Kaeoia 
86 . Maxiuo 


87. Sahlih 


284 2 
292 2 

302 2 
814 2 


826 2 


- Set Route Vo. 69. 


• Set Route No. 66. 


A halting-place, situated in the fork at the junction 
of the Ling Kyun with the Bhigaj road tolerably 
good, running up the left bank of the Bb4ga; supplies 
and coolies must be taken from Darcha, on the opposite 
The road to L6h oid the Bara Lacba Past pastes through Darcha. 


6 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 



831 2 
841 2 
858 2 

861 2 
871 2 
880 2 


I i to mi R c os. 

path runs op its valley by the Marang La into Bupshu, 


A halting-place; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road 
tolerable, running up the valley of the Ling Kyun 
■tretm. 

A halting-place; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road for 
8 miles up the valley of the Ling Kyon, then up a 
dismal pass between high hills. 

A halting-place at the northern base of the Shinkal 
Pass; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road tolerably easy 
on both sides of the pass, crossing the summit about 
half-way. 

A village; supplies and fuel procurable ; road toler¬ 
ably easy ; large herdB of sheep and yakB graze about 
Kargia. 

A village; supplies and fuel scanty; road good, doviu 
the right bank of the Luna Sampu. 

A small village ; supplies procurable in the neighbour- 
hood ; fuel rather scarce; road indifferent, crosaing the 
Luna Sampfisoon after leaving Maling; about half-way 
a targe stream from the east joins the Luna Sampu; 


88. Labo Tamo 


89. R*Btt 


40 Padam 


Totai 

Ahd thkmo* to L£h 
bt Boots No 10. 


388 2 


395 2 



A halting-place by the banks of the Luna Sampfl; 
no supplirB; fuel very scanty ; road difficult in places, 
running down the river’s edge; the Lime Sampu is 
crossed by a swing bridge about 3 miles from Sarleh. 

A village; supplies procurable; road tolerable, still 
pursuing the course of the river, which is crossed by a' 
swing bridge at Reru. 

A village built on a mound 80 feet high with a fort 
aituated in a fertile valley 8 or 4 miles wide; supplies 
plentiful; road tolerably good; pass Muni at 1J, and 
Bardung at 3 miles. The Tibetan kings of Zanksir 
used to reside at Padam ; the fort 1 b garrisoned by a 
few Kashmir sepoys. A road turns off to Surd (9 
marches), and to Rupehu by the Shah Budhung Pass. 
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ROUTES IN KASHIlfR AND LAdXk. 


EOUTE No. 59. 

Simla to Srinagar by Kotgakh | DalJrimi j (^ 0TAN0 Pass, Tandi, 

AND KiSHTwXr.) 

Authorities. —Bates—Montgomerie—Drew—Lieut. Roberts—Routk-Book. 


Stage or hsUlng-plsce. 


Distance nr kii.ii, 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 


10 0 


Total. 


10 0 


l. MahasO 

or PasO 12 
through the tunnel at 2i, and take road to 


(7,400 ft.) 


Description, Ac. 


8 . MatiIsa 

(7.700 ft). 


4 Naeiabda 


KOTOAEH OB 

ThAnadab 


On the Tibet ro«d; supplies procurable in smell 
quantites; road level and good, passing through n 
beautiful mountainous country, towards the end of 
the march the hill sides are well wooded; pass 
Fag a at 3i miles. 

8. TflKoa . . i 7 4 I Supplies and water procurable; ro id good, the descent 

' 17 4 from Fagti to Theog is continuous, passing along 

bare hill sides, very steep and precipitous; scenery 
everywhere beautiful. 

Supplies procurable in smell quantifies; water plenti- 
28 6 1 ful; road as above, in places narrow, with precipitous 
khuds, passing through a partially wooded country. 

A small haz^r,most picturesquely situated; supplies 
and water procurable; road as above, passing for 
39 6 j the greater part of the way through a well-wooded 
forest; scenery grand. 

A small place; supplies and water procurable; road 
50 6 1 good ; pass under the Hattu mountain (10,469 feet), 
and leave the Tibet road at 4i miles ; the descent to 
Kotgarb from Narknnda is almost continuous. Mis¬ 
sionaries have been residing at Kofcgark for some years. Tea cultivation is practised with 
success. The dak buogftlow is at Kotgarh, 2 miles below the road; this is the halting-place en 
rout* to Dhannsdla, but Thanadar is the stage fur travellers going along Tibet road. 

The route from Kotgarh to Manglaor vid Dalarsh is as follows:— 

( Miles. 

4 A small village; supplies and coolies must be collected; water 
plentiful; encamping ground limited; road bad, but prac¬ 
ticable for ladeu mules throughout, descending for It mile to the n a la (bridged), after crossing 
which there is a steep ascent. There is a road vid Stuper direct from Nurkauda to KomaTsen, 
only 6 miles zig-zagging down an unbroken desceut of nearly 4,000 feet, but the longer route is 
to be preferred. 

DiXABSH . . Si A pretty little village; supplies and water procurable;good 

camping ground, a small rest-house: a long and steep descent 
of 2,500 feet for 4 mile* to valley of Sutlej, mostly through 
fields. Near the river the ground is much more level, and there are large patches of rice land. 
The river is crossed by a wooden bridge, 180 feet span, at Sangpa; a long and steep ascent to 
Dalarsh of nearly 4,000 foot in 4 miles; a trying march ; road fit for riding. 
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BOUTBS IN KASHMfE AND LA dIk. 

Haute No. 69 —continued. 


Choi 

is crossed by a good bridge, 


7 Several small villages; a few supplies and coolies procurable j 
water plentiful; encamping ground tolerably level* for If 
mile ascends easily, then descends 8 miles to the stream, which 
afterwards a slight ascent to Choi, an easy march. 


Kot # . . 9 A small village; supplies easily procurable in the neighbourhood j 

water plentiful; encamping ground limited; road tolerably 
good nil the way, descending for inihs to the stream 
(bridged), after crossing which there is a steady ascent for 8 miles, then level till within a mile 
of Hot, when it crosses a deep gli n. Road fit for riding. 


JiBHl OH RosaLA . 11 A temple; few supplies procurable from the adjacent villages; 

water plentiful; roud tolerably good; a steep ascent for 4 
miles to the top of the Jnlori Puss (elevation 11,600 feet), 
then a steady descent to Jiblii, c« owing the naia by a bridge ut 9 miles. Jibhi a pretty village; 
a rest-house. 


Mahglaob 


Total 


6. Nibit 


(3,400 ft.) 


7. Ramp£j* (5,700 ft.) 


8. Absua 



the Butlej, up which the roud then runs ; nala bridged. 


Follow course of stream ; an easy march; small village; sup* 
plies, coolies, and water procurable; road good for riding. 


A small village on the banks of the Sutlej ; frw 
supplies; water procurable; road broad and in good 
ordi r; a ateep descent for 5 miles to the val’ey of 



The capital of Busahir, and residence of the rdja of 
that territory ; supplies and water procurable; a 
large baroddri for travellers; road good, cross the 
Machnra at 1} mile and the Nogri at 7 miles. The 
town of Raiupur is situated 138 feet above the left bank of the Sutlej, at the western base of a 
lofty and nearly perpendicular mountain. 

A village in Kulu ; supplies and water procurable; 
80 3 ] good encamping ground; cross tbe Sutlej at Ham- 

pur b,y a rope bridge, about 180 feet in length ; the 
road then ascends u very steep hill for about5 miles; 
short zig-zags through a forest, after which it descends, gently to Arsua. 

9. SjbLn (6,000 ft.) 112 0 1 A village in Kulu, half-way up the JDliol Pass ; sup- 

92 3 plies and water procurable; road good, descending 

gradually for 6 miles to the K&rpan ; several villages 
are passed en route. On leaving the river there is a 
steep ascent for 1 mile j'the road then enters a gorge, leading into a beautiful valley ; easy for about 
a mile, after which the shoulder of a mountain is aacendeJ by very steep short zig-zags; one 

side of hill is a deep, well-wooded ravine; on tbe other a tremendous torrent, running down at a 

fearful incline from the plateau of Siran, which is a magnificent plain about 1 mile in length, and 
from 150 to 4( 0 y.'"ds in breadth, with a pretty Btrcam winding through it; this plain is surround¬ 
ed on three sides by lofty atid steep hills; during the rains it is swampy, but at other seasons it is 
covered with the most luxuriant grass. 

10. Thab oh Batiiar | 9 | A few huts at the foot of tbe Dhol Pass : supplies 

101 3 scarce; water procurable; for a mile after leaving 

Shan, the roud lies over a level plain, and then 
ascends the Dhol Pass by very steep zig-zags, reach¬ 
ing the crest at 3 miles; immediately on the other side there is a beautiful undulating strip of land 
clear of trees, and covered with luxuriant grass; a splendid place for an encampment, with wood 
and water in immediate proximity; there is then a steep descent through a well-wooded forest for 6 
miles to Thar. 
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SOUTHS IN KASHUfx AND LAdXk, 


Route No. 69: —continued. 

A small filings below Placb ; water procureble; 
road descends gradually through a forest, with cul¬ 
tivation here and there; the road from Kotgarh vU 
Dal&rsh, described above, joins in at the Cbata. 

A village and rest-house, situated on the left bank of 
the Synj at its junction with the Chata, and about 
200 yards above its confluence with the beds; few 
supplies procurable; water abundant; road broad and 
In good order, with several steep ascents and decents; nalnt bridged; follows Tlrer Tirta or OhHta 
along a deep gorge to Larji, where the Chata joins the Saingrf. 

13* Bajaoba (6,484 ft.) 


il. Kansu ob (5,718 

IS 0 


It.) 


118 8 

18. Labji 

8 8 

121 6 


12 1 | A small bazdr and old fort in ruins; few supplies 

133 6 procurable; water abundant; encamping ground 
extremely limited; a bungalow; road very fair, run¬ 
ning along the valley of the Beds for some distance, 
about 1,000 feet above the river; cross the Synj on leaving Larji, then ascend for li mile, pass 
Dilasni at 6, and oross the Bed* (200 feet wide, current swift) at 9 miles. There is a tea plantation 
at Bajaora. 


14. SULTivptfa (4,043 
it.) 


8 6 | The o»pital of Kulu is situated about 200 feet above 

142 4 the right bank of the Beds, just beyond the confluence 
of that river with a large mountain torrent; supplies 
and water plentiful; a good baraddrt, aud ground 
adjoining for a camp; country richly culti/ated; road level and good, ruiming up the right bank 
of the Beds, the valley of which is here from 1J to 2 miles broad ; pass Samsi at 4, and .Bile at 8# 
miles. Population 4,000. 


15. Nagab (6,780 ft.) 

166 4 

at 6, Kois at 6, Krarsu Loraon 


10. JagaTsak 

(6,983 ft.) 



164 2 


A small civil station; supplies and water abundant; 
rosd good, passing over a slightly hilly country ; on 
leaving Sultdnptir. descend by an easy flight of steps 
to (be Beds, whioh is then crossed: pass Seobaugh 
111 miles. 

A small village on the left bank of the Beds; few 
supplies; water procurable ; country very beautiful; 
road good, running up the left bank of the river; 
pass Sarsae at 8$, Eirjao at 6i, and Gojra at 7| 
miles. There is a magnificent cascade here. Prom Jagatsak there is a road to Cbatalu, in Lahoul, 
et'4 Cheka. {See Route No, 68.) 

7. Babwa • .18 6 1 A village; supplies and water procurable; road good j 

1 172 7 at 4 miles cross the Beds by a bridge of 180 feet 

span, after which the road winds through a magni¬ 
ficent forest over slightly undulating ground. The 
▼alley is here about li mile broad' with beautiful scenery and splendid climate. It is necessary to 
take supplies and coolies from Barwa, before crossing the Bo tang Pass. 

18, BahiA .*60 A small encamping ground at the foot of the Rotang 

(9,000 ft). . 177 7 Pass; no supplies; water plentiful; road good, ascend¬ 

ing gently, and following the right bank of the Beds 
through most beautiful scenery. Kahla is the bead 

of the Eulii valley. 

From Sulltdnpdr there is another road to Rahla, running up the right bank of the Beds, as 
follows •-— 


Dwara . 
Munauli 
Bahia 


12 miles. 

13 „ 

10 „ 


Both roads meet near Barwa; in the vicinity of their junction there is a good-sized plateau well 
adapted for a sanitarium. 
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ROUTES IN KASHHfs AMD LAdXk. 


Route No. 5S— continued. 


A village in Lahoul, situated on the right bank of the 
Chandra, on a small plateau at tbs root of a aery 
lofty mountain; supplies and fuel scarce; water pro¬ 
curable. On leaving Rahla the ascent of the Botang 
Pass is commenced, passable for laden animals, either by a flight of steps 4 miles in length, or by a 
very bud tig-sag; in August the pats is dear of snow ; elevation of the crest 16,800 feet; the descant 
on tire other side is in places steep, crossing numerous hill torrents; at the foot the Chandra is 
crossed by a primitive bridge ab'Ut 200 feet span ) the bridge Is made of birch twigs and is practi¬ 
cable for laden sheep, Lahoul is chiefly inhabited by Tibetans. From Koksir there la a road to 
Danker. (See Rout* Ho. 68.) 


18. Koisir 

(10,261 ft.) 


14 0 


m 7 


20. Sistt ... 9 0 A small village cn the right hank of the Chandra i 

(9,938 ft.) •- 200 7 supplies and fuel scarce ; a ater proem able; road very 

bad in places, running np the bank of the river ; steep 
ascents and descents occasionally ; the flve hill torreuts 
arc crossed by small rickety bridges ; scenery wild and dreary ; pats Tailing at 6), and Surtong at 
8 miles. 


21. Gandla 

(10,800 ft.) 


8 0 i A villtgs situated on a well-cultivated plateau, on the 

208 7 right bank of the Chandra; coarse atta, barley, and 
sheep procurable ; water plentiful; road still following 
the bank of the river, which becomes somewhat wider, 
is tolerably good, one or two bed 'ravines have to be crossed; piss finpeung at g| and Ranting at 6 
miles; two of the torreute are bridged. 

From Gnndla there is a difficult road to DharmsAla, making the latter place in four merohea, or 
about 66 miles. 

22. Tandi . , I 7 0| A village situated at the confluence of the Chandra and 

1 21S 7 BhAga; supplies and water procurable; the road 

following the right bank of the former river, leads 
over a small plain for about a mile, then ascends and 

E nsues along the face of rocks, very difficult and narrow in places; at 6 miles the BbAgn is crossed 
y a good bridgo just above its junction with the Chandra; after joining these two rivers are known 
by the name of Chandra BhAga or ChenAb; just before reaching Tandi, tbe road branches off to 
LAh by the Shinkal Pan and by the Bara Lncba Part. (Sti Mom ta Hoi. 68 and 66.) 


28. JABSA 


14 0 


Charoba and Dalhouaie. 


229 7 


A village ou the right bank of tbe ChenAb ; supplies 
and water; road very fair, running down the right 
bank of the river ; pass Tosang at 8, Mailing at 6, and 
Sanaa at 8 miles. From Jams there is a route to 


242 2 


12 8 | A large village, with several other villages in the 

neighbourhood, on tbe left bank of the ChenAb, 
supplies and water plentiful; road eusy and good ; pan 
Knmri at 4, leave Labonl at 6, and cross the ChcuAb 

... There ie a very holy ilindd temple at Triloknath.a great place of pilgrimage. 

There is an alternative route from Triloknath to Saucb, which is generally followed, as tbe 
other route is dangerous in places, it is as follows 


A Tbiiokwath 
(9,666 ft) 


at 9 miles. 


UnArfls . 


Miyab . 

(10,216 ft.) 

Cbiuat 


6 A village situated near the continence of IbelBendi end ChenAb ; 
few supplies procurable ; water plentiful; road tolerable; eroes 
the ChenAb »t 14 miles and the Hendf at the end of the march. 
There is a curious Hindd temple at Udapur. 


10 


Eight or ten houses on the right bank of tbe Bendf; grain 
supplies not to be depended on, bnt sheep, cattle, and water 
plentiful; road very difficult at first, afterwards tolerably good; 
cross tbe Bead! about half-way. 


8 A few hute on the right bank of the Bendf; fuel and water 
procurable, but no supplies; country tolerably well cultivated; 
road very fair; crow the Bendf about half-way. 
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BOOTHS IK KASBUfk AND LAOlg. 


Route No. 69— continued. 

No house*, supplies or fuel, but water procurable j road 
difficult, a long steep asoent to the top of the G&rdhar Pass 
(elevation between 17 and 18,000 feet)* then a very difficult 
descent, almost impracticable for laden coolies, footsteps have 


A few Bhepherds’ huts; fuel and water, but no supplies 
procurable; road tolerably good. 

A small village; supplies scarce; water procurable; road 
tolerably g>»od. 

A village on the right b«nk of the C’henrib; supplies and 
water procurable; road tolerably good, following the course of 
a mountain torrent. 


! Coolies and supplies procurable; road tolerable. 

A village; coolies and supplies. Pass Salgraou 
about half-way. 

Cross ChenAb. 


'• „ , • • 30 A vllluga on right bunk of Cbenib. Coolie* and 

(7,886 ft.) —293 2 supplies. Prom Rauch there in a route to Chamha 

Vtd Haile and. Tiea, also pa the to Tuan and Chaeuny. 

i. Kilab - • 8 0 A village near the right bank of the ChenAb; sup- 

(8,411 ft.) ——— 301 2 plies and water procurable; road difficult, quite 

impracticable for Uoraes; pa»» I’hinra at 3 and Mocbe 
, at 61 miles ; some of the torrents are bridged. 

From Kilar there ie a route to Cbamba vid Alwas and Ties, (See Soule No. 10.) 


Litaa 

15 

1 1 

to be out in the mow, which is p 

somewb&t eMi«r, but very stony. 

Bataoh . 

6 

(11,633 ft.) 


Lkohu . 

8 

Bauch . 

10 

(7, 886 ft.) 


Total 

68 

25. Mabobaon 

9 

£6. Turin 

IS 0 

27. Shob 

12 0 

28, Kobai 

8 0 

29. Bauch 

9 0 

(7,886 ft.) 


80. Kilab . . 

8 0 

(8,411 ft.) 



® A .?*** ■ ’ ® 0 __ _ A large villa go near the right bank of the Chenab; 

(8,4i9 ft.) - 307 2 supplies and water plentiful; a store-house capable of 

sheltering 80 to 800 men; road tolerably good at 
. first, then a steep descent down the nigged face of a 

hill to a rapid atream, which is crossed by a bridge just below the village. Between this and 
Triloknath Boo deodar trees grow. Pass Hugal (sir houses) and Purgwal (seven houaes) at 2 
miles, Kuryaeat 2} milee, and Qusti at 3i miles, Road passable for hill animals with light loads 
eroept near Darwas. 

From Dor mat there it a path to Rsru rid Dahoto and Tool La. 

#2. Abhdabi . . 10 0 A village on the right bank of the ChenAb; somo 

-317 2 supplies ■ road tolerable ; pass Lnj at 2, and loavo 

the Chamba territory at 4 miles. The hills on both 
sides become lower as the river is descended. Itoail 
passable for bill animals with light loads with difliculty ; water plentiful at intervals of a mile 
or so the whole way. 

88. Sou ..110 A moderate sized village; supplies and water plen- 

- 328 2 tiful J a Bwing bridge over the ChenAb here; road 

fair the whole way and practicable for animals with 
light roads. Sole has sixteen houses and 120 men, and 
stands above a well-cultivated and perfeotty level plateau. 1 mile long by 400 yards broad on 
right bank of river. Plateau would make an exoelleut oempiug ground for a brigade, 
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ROUTES IN KASBMflt AND LAdXk, 


Route No. 59 —concluded. 


84. QclAkubh 


<ra the left bunk is Atol 


6 0 I 


334 2 


A iraall square fort with round corner towers j it is 
built of alternate oourses of stone and timber plastered 
over, is garrisoned by 12 Kashmiris, and is situ* 
atcd at the junction of the ChenAb and Padar rivers ; 


li, oonnected by a rope-bridge; the wooden bridge whioh existed for some 
years was carried away by a flood in 1865. Road along right bank tolerable i hills rooky and 
precipitous opposite OulAbgarh. There is a route henoe to LAh rid valley of Padar river and 


Padara. (See Xo. to.) 
85. Jhab 


4 0 | | A village about 100 feet above the ChenAb; supplies 

338 2 I procurable in the neighbourhood j water plentiful ; 
road tolerable, passing through a good deal of culti¬ 
vation. 

Snowy mountains close on both sides of river. The path to KishtwAr is impassable for many 
months in the winter: there is another path along the river side whioh people sometimes 
travel by at that season, but it is a difficult and dangerous one. 

36. SlKl OB SlBEBI . 

(8,700 ft.) 


87. Liuba ei 


38. Ptas 

(6,320 ft.) 

89. Baoba 
(6.150 ft.) 

40. KishtwAb 
(6,000 ft.) 

Toxap 


Fbox KibhtwAb to 
Srmtaoab, see 
Route No. 22. 


10 0 



348 2 

7 0 



355 2 

7 0 


— 

862 2 

8 0 



871 2 

12 0 



883 2 


A few deserted houses j no supplies; rond fair, as¬ 
cending gradually to Sireri, which is about 2,000 feet 
above tbe ChenAb. 

No supplies: s bad encamping ground by the side of 
an avalanche; road extremely bad, along a rocky 
hill.side, keeping 1,500 or 2,000 feet about the river. 
Very fatiguing for cooliea. 

Six or eight houses; neither supplies nor coolies 
obtainable; camping ground in a ravine below village; 
hills steep and rocky ; path very bad. 

A few houses j fuel and water abundant; supplies 
scarce; road bad along the wooded sides of hills 
overhaugiug the CbenAb. 

Road easy, except in one or two places, which would 
be difficult for laden animals. 

No**.—Drew says KishtwAr to Gnlibgarh Is forty-eight miles. 
Of four marches. First day to Bsgra. path principally through 
forests, but occasionally along ths rocky face of a hill, with 
many □ pa and downs, and mnch curving in and out of the 
ravines, mostly among woods. For the nett two marolies or 
more the road le similar, bnt the heights to climb are 
greater. The river la edged by dlffa, and to avoid them, the 
path rivet to greet helghte. In one march there ia an ascent 
of 2,aoo feet. The road In many parta le difficult, sometimes 
seccndlug man, hundred feet across smooth slopes of rook i 
where not rooky forest prevails, 'out little cultivation. Tbs 
climate of Padar la aevere. 


BOUTE No. 60. 

8kard<5 to Astor (by the Ranox La). 
Authority .—V ionb. 


Stag* or halting-place. 

PlSTASCa IV MILKS. 

Deecription, Ac* 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

! 

Total. 

1. Kura Aba 

18 

SSS 

\ 

3. Staeoham . 

13 

81 

> Vide Route No. 6t. 

3. Sbiqabtanq 

6 

37 

) 
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ROUTES IK XASinifa AND LADiK, 

Route No. 60 —continued. 


4. Cawp (at poor ot 
Hanoi Pass). 


6 l 48 1 At 8* mile* road to the Ban ok La tana up a defile to 
the right, that to tho Alumpi La continuing straight 
on np the Sbigartang stream. Alter an ascent of 
■bout 6 miles, the encampment is reached, under 
some enormous granite rocks at the loot of the pass. 


6. Camp 


10 


63 


The fatiguing ascent commences almost immediate¬ 
ly ; and near the summit the path crosses a shallow 
glacier, where the rock is risible between the clefts 
of the ice. It it considered necessary to fasten 
horse* togcthor with ropes to prevent them felling down crevasses. Five glaoisrs are visible at 
the eamo time between the peaks around the flat «paca on the summit, which is about 16,600 feet 
in elevation. AfteT a long descent the head of a green valley, the Perishing, leading to that of 
Astor, is reached. CMmp iu the jungle. 

The scenery of this march is very picturesque and 
unusually verdant. The glen is watered by a small 
stream, tranquilly meandering over a beautiful mea¬ 
dow. Near Kanrul, which Is passed on the right, is 
an iron mine.— Vide Routs* Nos. 9 S[ 09. (Fiyw.) 


6. Astob 


78 


SOCTE No. 61. 

Skard# toA/stor (viJ the Ai.umpi La). 
Authorities. — Drew —Godwin-Austek. 


Stag, or huHing-plMt. 


1. KOTfltfRA 


8. Stascha* 


Dlrr.lrc, 1, Kill., 



18 


13 


81 


Dmorlptloa, Ac, 


Good road over sand and shingle amidst hare rocks. 
Indus valley about 3 miles broad. Katedra is a 
nice little village on a rocky monud close to a small 
lake aud mountain torrent. Fine fruit and walnut 
trees. 


The road now lesvei the Indus valley to proceed up 
the Sbigartang valley, « large tributary which it 
receives from the sooth. Two miles above the 
village we entered a level valley, about i mile 
broad, between steep mountains, the river flowing through it in a succession of dsep pools and 
winding reaches. At the end of this valley is the small village of Taok, beyond which the valley 
narrowed to 200 or 300 yards, and was dotted aith large clumps of willow trees, the stream flowing 
In four or five channel*. - Godwin-Austen. 

Stiff march up valley ; very steep aud full of rocks. The torrent draining the valley is deep and 
rapid.— Drew. 

The road atill lay up the valley ; the level bit soon ended and two miles farther the waters of 
the stream came roaring down over and among the large angular blocks of an ancient tnorams. 
As we ascended the bills became better wooded. 


9. Shioabtanq 


87 


Three hour,’ marching brought ui to Shigartung, » 
wild, dreary-looking piece, »t the junction of three 
Urge streams. Close to the village are two eubatan- 
, tie 1 guard-tower*, built at the time wh.n the various 

rij<s of BaltialAn were at war with eneb other. ShigarUng, standing on a plateau at the junction 
of four v*llnya, got* every wind that blows, and in winter i« dreadfully cold, being 10,800 feet 
high. Th# shsep of the district ars remarkably fine.— (Oodwi*'Autt0».) 
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4. Rnroxo Cfliljii • 18 60 From Shigartang toward* the Alnmpi La the valley ii 

open and grassy and nearly level; the bank* of the 
■tream are fringed with willows, and junipers stand 
scattered about over the lower slopes of the moun¬ 
tains. About miles further on is the junction with a stream from the river. Banok La 
is distant some 6 miles; one of the roads to Astor over a small but crevassed glacier. 

6. Bubind . 12 62 Ascend the Alumpi La. Half-way up the ascent, in 

a small hollow, was a deep and beautifully clear 
tank of water. Another steep bit of rather more 
than 1,000 foet above the tank brought us to the 
pass. Fifty men had perished here, coolies proceeding from Khapdlu to Qilgit with supplies. The 
pais is 16,200 feet.— (Godwin*Austen,) 

Quite impassable for laden animals; the last 600 feet has simply to be clambered np. The 
western side is steep enough to admit of tobogatming, Unbind is a small place of three huts, the 
first habitation on the Astor side. 

6. Oodhai » 10 72 Road down valley to the eastern banks of the Astor 

river. 

7. AsTOft . 17 89 Vide Soviet Noe. 69 $ 9. 

ROUTE No. 61(a). 

Skard<) to Astor. 

Authority . —-Ahmad At.i Khan (1889). 


DlETAWCS IV Mills, 

Stags or balting.plaee. ————— Description, Ac. 

Inter- _ . , 

mediate. Totsl, 


Sjlabd 6 ... Two miles from 81rardd the road crosses the Satptir* 

stream, wbicb is here about 400 yards broad, 8 feat 
deep, and current rapid; fording difficult. Two miles 
further on Urding village is met with, and 1 mile 
beyond S&ndos village. Nine miles from 8kardtS the village of Hoto, 1 mile beyond which the 
road ceases to be cared for and dwindles into a foot-path. The road from 8kardfi to Hoto is a made 
one, and ia 10 feet wide, with an avenue of trees along this length. Two miles from Hoto the 
rood for 200 feet is bad And the ascent steep, bnt becomes easier until the village of Knchura is 
reached. 

Kuchura • . 17 0 17 0 The road before entering the village crosses the 

Kuchura stream by a wooden bridge, 8 feet broad. 
This village contains abont fifty bouse* and 200 inhabi¬ 
tants. Snpplies, wood, and grain are scarce. The vil¬ 
lage is abont } mile from the Indus river. From here the road leaves the plain and enters the 
bills, which are steep and rugged 1} mile from Kuchura, and on tbe right bank of the stream a 
small hamlet, called Chnk, is situated, and from here one enters cultivation, tbe road here being a 
made one and looked after; f mile beyoud this hamlet another bamlet is situated of the same name; 
2± miles from Knchum the road leaves the cultivation and enters broken and rugged ground, pro¬ 
gress being slow and difficult. 8i miles from Kuchura the road divides into two branches, 1 fol¬ 
lowing the stream and being only fit for foot-passengers. The other branch ascends a slope of 
600 feet, and is very difficult of ascent, tbe hills closing in on either side to within 160 feet. This 
gorge is called Reomarfa Brak. This branch of the road is only used when the stream is swolle n 
by rain or melting snow. Neither of these two branches are fit for laden animals, and 4i miles 
from Kuchura these two branches join again, this point being 260 feet above the stream, which is 
here 600 feet broad, the water flowing In many channels nnd the current being very rapid ; 6 miles 
6 furlongs from Kuchura the road crosses the stream to the right bank by a bridge called ChuH- 
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chan, which is 5 feet broad and 25 feet long. Laden animals can cross over this bridge. One fur¬ 
long beyond the road ascends 50 feet ; two huts and a large mulberry tree are here situated, also a 
spring ; 1,000 men can encamp here, there being a large quantity of wood mod grass. The path 
from Reomarfa Brak to this spot is only a foot broad, and runs along a precipice 200 feet in 
depth ; led horses are with difficulty taken along this portion of the road, 7| miles from Knchnra 
h shepherd's hamlet, called Phenclmr, is met; a large walnut tree, a spring, and a little cultivation 
mark this site ; 4,000 men ran sneamp here, wood, water, and grass being plentiful. From Cbuli- 
olnm to this spot the road is extremely difficult. From Kucbqra to Phenchar snow falls in Nov¬ 
ember and last" till April. 8 miles and 2 furlongs from Euchura the ground is largely strewn with 
huge rocks, the road passing through one of these rocks called Urdozgoh. One furlong beyond 
this ritfk another is met called Ufdozgum, the road passing through a natural tunnel 4 feet broad 
and 6 feet Irgh, the tunnel being 20 feet in length ; 8 miles 7 furlongs from Kuchura the road eg iin 
crosses the stream to the left bank by a bridge called Rono-Zambo, 4 feet broad and 100 fee< 
long, fit for laden animals. From Phenchar to this bridge the ascent is about 1,000 feet, and tho 
road, owiug to rocks, is rough and difficult, the TOnks boing so large as to afford cover for 50 
men behind each. On the right bank of tho stream, near the bridge, is a plain called Kuuoynl. 
1,000 men could encamp here ; wood, water, and grass being plentiful—10 miles from Kuchura 
a plain called Khurabu is reached ; ground for encamping 2,000 men i mile from here. The road 
uow enters cultivation, which continues to Sitakchan village. 

Sitakchaw Villacik. U 4 28 4 i This place contains 16 houses and 60 inhabitants. The 

valley is called Shagarthan and the village li»-s in a 
cultivated strip about 800 yards broad and 1} miles 
long. Wood and water plentiful; grass and supplies 
scarce. For 4 furlongs the road runs through cultiva¬ 
tion ; beynnd the road becomes bad, owing to large rocks. Two miles from Sitakchan, on the op¬ 
posite side of the stream, a village called Chuncho Bulcho is situated. The stream here is 400 feet 
broad, 4 feet deep, 8 feet hanks, current rapid. Two miles and 8 furlongs from Sitakchan, a vil¬ 
lage called Chogho Bulcho is situated, containing nine houses and about thirty inhabitants. W«od, 
wstcr, and grass plentiful ; supplies scarce. Three miles from Sitakchan the road leaves the stream, 
and 4 mdes from the same place tho road crosses by a wooden bridge the Lazing stream. The 
bridge is 80 feet long and 8 feet broad, atul is only passable for unladen animals The bed of 
the stream is rocky and the current very swift; the banks of this stream are called Shagarthan, 
from the village of that name, which lies 2 furlongs from the bridge, on the right bank of tho 
stream. Tho village consisU of fifty houses and about 160 inhabitants. Few supplies can be bad 
here. Its height above sea-level is about 14,000 feet. Six and half miles from Sitakchan lies a 
plain on which 2,000 men can encamp, wood and water being plentiful. Seven miles from 
Sitakchan the road crosses to the left bank of the stream by a wooden bridge, 70 feet long and 2 feet 
broad, only passable to foot passengers. From the previous bridge to this one the road is good. 
Toghbar , . 7 4 36 0 This is a shepherd's halting place, 12,000 feet above 

sea-level; the plain is extensive and 6,000 men could 
encamp here; wood and water plentiful; grass scarce; 
provisions not to he had, but milk procurable Two 
streams join here, one from the right and the other from tbe left ; a road branches here and follows 
the left stream to the Alumpi Ln, which is 20 miles distant. This road and pASs are only practi¬ 
cable to foot-passengers; the stream is called Aluiupi Luglima. Below the pass along this road 
Godhai village is situated, beyond which is Astor village. The stream from the right is called 
Irban ik Luglima, One mile and 2 furlongs from Toghbar the road is good, but becomes rocky 
ami rugged beyond. Four miles from Toghbar the ascent is easy, but after the road becomes very 
steep. 

Okdok 8 * . 6 4 41 4 This is an encampment fit for 2,000 men. And to 

this place led horses can be brought with difficulty, 
but not beyond, the road only being fit for foot-passen¬ 
gers. Neither wood nor grass can bo had here; its 
height shove sea-level being about 18,(00 feet. One mile from Ordokas tbe road follows tho right 
bank of tbe stream, and is rough and rocky. Beyond this perpetual snow is met; and the path 
becomes steep and dangerous. Four miles from Ordokas the road crosses the Irbanak (or Hauok) 
La ; this pass is 15,500 feet high. The distance from Ordokas to the pass of 4 miles takes 3 hours 
to do. Five miles 2 furlongs below the puss is situated the enc&mpmeut named Chumick. 

Chumick • .92 60 6 The descent from the pass is steep and difficult, the 

difference in height being 4,600 feet. The pass is 
closed by snow from November until March. Tbe 
encampment is fit for 5,000 men, wood, water, and 
glass being very plentiful. The crest of the pass marks the boundary between Skardd ana Astor 
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districts. This pawns only passable to foot-passengers. Three miles slid 5 furlongs from Chumick 
the road is good aud now becomes passable for horses and lightly laden animals, although rough 
and rugged in parts. Four miles from Chuinick the road ascends 30b feet, aud 5 miles and 6 fur- 
longs the road crosses a dry stream running from right to left, the road being here bad. Six miles 
and 6 furlongs from Chuinick the road crosses a stream called Hnrpe by a wooden bridge; fr>»m 
here, a road branches and goes to ffondu, tid the Hnrpe Khon pass. The word Khon here means 
a pass, as La does in other parts of the country. Itondu is two marches from the bridge, and the 
road is only fit for foot-passengers. Kondti is simated on the left bank of the Indus river and is 
well known. Seven aud a halt miles from Chumick a plain is reached covered with pine trees; fit 
for encamping 1,000 men, wood, water, and grass being plentiful. For 2 miles further, ou both 
sides of the stream, the road passes over a meadow. From here the road has a steep descent, aud 
follows the right bunk of the stream Here a stream flowing from the right joins, and is crossed 
by the road, the banks are 200 feet high and the bed of the stream rough and rocky, current 
rapid and the ford is difficult. Eleven miles from Chumick the village of Gutumsar is situated; a 
•mall stream divides this village in two. The village contains seven houses and about twenty men. 
Thirteen mileefrom Chuinick another stream from the right joins and is crossed by a w**>d*?n bridge 
only fit for foot-passengers, animals having to ford the stream; to this bridge the road is go<>d. 
Thirteen and half miles from Chumick, on the right of the road and 200 feet aliove the path, is 
situated the village of Thitigeb, containing twenty houses And about sixty inhabitants. Here, on 
the large stream, is a wooden bridge 100 fret long and 6 feet broad, fit for laden animals. On the 
left bank of the stream is a plain, a fit encampment for 4,000 men, water, wood and grass being 
plentiful; supplies scarce. The height of the bridge above sea-level is about 8,000 feet. 

Thihoeh . . 13 4 64 2 Ore and half mile from this village a stream called 

Khiche joins, aud at its junction with the main stream 
is the village of Ramkha, consisting of 6 houses. To 
this village the road descends; at the aboveraentioned 
junction there is a wooden bridge. Three and half miles from Thingeh on the main stream is 
another bridge and a road leading over it to a village called Phopul, containing twenty houses, and 
lying in a Urge cultivated plain. Four miles, 1 furlong from Thingeh on the right, and 800 feet 
above the road, is the village of shepe, fifteen bouses To this point the road runs along the face 
of the bill, the stream lying on the loft, 300 feet below. Four and half miles from Thingeh on the 
right of the road is the village of Khangrul, ted bouses; the road here enters cultivation; wood, 
water, and grass plentiful; provisions scarce. At Khangrul a large stream flowing from the right 
joins the main watercourse, and is crossed by a wooden bridge. Six miles from Thingeh, on the 
right of the road, lies the village of Dach, fourteen houses ; from Khangrul to this village the rood 
runs through cultivation. Half a mile beyond Dach tho main stream is bridged, a road leading to 
Hopuk, which lies on the left bank. Seven miles beyond Thingeh the road leaves the cultivation, 
aud 1 mile further descends 600 feet, the descent being steep and difficult. Eight miles and 6 
furlongs the road crosses the main stream by a bridge to the left bank, the bridge is 10U feet 
long and 4 feet broad, and is fit for laden animals. Two furlongs beyond the bridge is the village 
of Los, containing twenty houses. From here the road enters cultivation. Nine miles and 6 fur¬ 
longs from Thingeh another village named Lo is situated, consisting of ten houses and containing 
many fine apricot and waluut trees. Ten miles and 2 furlongs from Thingeh the road leaves the 
cultivation, and 6 furlongs further the road has a steep descent of 600 feet. Twelve miles from 
Thnrgeh the road crosses the Aator river by a large wooden bridge 200 feet long and 6 feet broad, fit 
for laden animals. Beyond the bridge the road ascends 600 feet. Three furlongs further th road 
crosses the Cbougra stream by a bridge 26 feet long and 3 feet broad, and the road again crosses 
the same stream by n similar bridge, and on a rocky height of 400 feet above this bridge stands 
the fort of Astor. The fort is of masonry and is a square building with sides of 600 feet. It 
oontains four guns, six wall-pieces, and a magntine. The troops are stationed without the walls 
of the fort. Thirteen miles and 3 furlongs from Thingeh to the right of the road i« the village 
of idgah, twenty houses. 

1d<3AB , . , U 0 78 2 The encamping ground is in the raja's garden; 

supplies of all kinds arc plentiful and cheap. The 
height above sea level of the fort is f,838 feet. 
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ROUTE No- 61(4). 

SkardIj to Bilapuh Pass. 
Authority . —Ahmed Ali Khan (1889). 


BUge or hmlting.place. 



Description, Ac. 


Bjcabd<J . ... Starting from the rfjd’s garden for 1 mile and 2 fur¬ 

long* th* road it level and kept in repair; for 2 
furlong* further it gradually detcend* to the banks of 
the Indus river, where there it a ferry of one boat, 
capable of carrying fifty men or ten hortet. The river here it 750 feet broad and 16 deep, medium 
current, and banka of 20 feet. At 4 miles and 8 furlongs, on the left of the road, it a spring of 
water. From here the road rone along the bank of the river and it level for a distance of 
2 miles. It now enters a sandy plain 2t miles in extent 8ix and b&lf mi lee from Skardti a rond 
branches from the main one and goee to Shigar. The rond here runs between low hills and is fairly 
level. At 10} miles from Skardti another road branches off to the northward to Shigar, and 1 mile 
and 2 furlong* ahead enters cultivation, and to the right are two huts. The road is here 5 feet 
broad and level to the village of Nar. 

1 Nab . . . 16 2 16 2 This village is situated 2 furlong* from the right 

bank of the Indus river; it contains eighty houses, 260 
inhabitants, and 884 cattle; provisions and supplie* 
are scarce. One mile from Nar the road crosses a stream 
by a wooden bridge 26 feet long, feet broad; laden animals can cross over this bridge. The road 
runs along the banks of the Indue and is fairly level j 2i miles from Nar it enters the cultivation 
and village of Ghoro, crossing a stream by a bridge 16 feet long and 4 feet broad. This village 
contains 86 bouse*, 100 inhabitants, and 376 cattle. Three aud ball mile* from Nar the road ascends 
a steep of 800 feet, the Indus river flowiug 600 feet below. The ro^d is here bad, and for a 
distance of 6 miles further is very rough and rugged Five miles from Ghoro, on the left hank of 
the Indus, is the village of Yarkhor. The road Is now level and easy. 

2 Kibb . . . 18 2 28 4 Eleven miles from Nar the river Shyok joins the In¬ 

dus. The road now leaves the latter river and proceeds 
slong the right bank of the Sbyok. Thirteen miles 2 
furlongs from Nar the road enters the cultivation and 
village of Kirs, containing 200 houses, 2,500 oattle, and about 600 inhabitants, amongst whom are 
four carpenters and two ironsmiths. Wood and grass are scarce; a few provisions can be bad. One 
mile and 2 furlongs from here, the road leave* tfce cultivation and runs through a large orchard, 
situated at the foot of the Shikhan Dumbo hill. Seven furlongs further it descends the banks of 
the Indus 20 feet, and proceeds slong the sand for a distance of 1 mile, then ascends another 20 
feet, and outers the cultivation and village of Gon. Distance from Kirs 3 miles and 6 furlongs. 
This village contains eighty houses, 240 inhabitants, and 600 oattle. The road continues along the 
right bank of the Shvok river to the village of Kura, 9 miles and 2 furlongs from Kirs, and is 
fairly level and good the whole way. This village is a collection of six hamlets and contains 160 
houses, 300 inhabitants, and 280 cattle Half a mile beyond this village the road leaves the culti¬ 
vation and passes over some low bills. Thirteen miles 2 furlongs from Kin a road branches 
from the inaiu one and goes to Harigun village. Fifteen miles 2 furlong* from Kir* the road 
enters Korns. 

8 Konib • . . 16 2 43 6 This village contains sixty houses, 160 inhabitants, 

and 240 cattle; supplies and provisions none. Three 
miles and 6 furlongs from Konis the road ascends 
\ and descends 600 feet. The road is here steep and 

rough. Six miles from Kouis the road again enters a cultivated plain; 4 furlongs further it 
crosses the Thai* river. Along tbi* river a road goes to Shigar. The river is 16 feet broad and 3 
deep ; low banks and rapid current. The remnauts of a wooden bridge are visible. 8even miles 
and 6 furlong* from Konis anotbor road branches off and goes to Shigar, vid the Thala pass. The 
road now runs for a distance of 4 miles through level, cult'vated country, belonging to Daghoni 
village, which contain* 400 bouses, 600 cattle, aud about 1,000 inhabitants, amongst whom are 
two carpeuters. Provisions scarce; supplies non*. The rooduov* leaves the cultivation aud procssds 
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along the bank of the Shyok river, and «t 17 miles and 6 furlong* from Koni* passes through an 
orchard 160 yard* square. Nineteen mile* and 1 furlong from Koni* the road passes through the 
village of Chogogram, four houses, eight inhabitants, and two flour-mills. 

Khapalu • • 28 0 66 6 Twenty miles and 1 furlong from Konis the road 

crosses tho river Shyok by a ferry of one raft. The 
river here is 1 mile in width, 15 feet deep, and the 
current very strong. One mile from the left bank of 
the river the road enters the village of Khapalu, the capital of tho Khapalu district. This district 
contains thirty-six villages of a grand total of 2,000 houses and about 10,000 inhabitants, including 
seven carpenters and ten ironamitha. Provisions and supplies scarce. One mile, 1 furlong from 
Khapalu the road has a gradual ascent for a short distance and theu is level; 2 miles from Khapalu 
a branch road goes to LadAk,et<f the Shurbat pass, which is closed owing to snow from December to 
March. 2 miles 6 furlongs from Khapalu, to the left of the road, 1 furlong distant and on the left 
bank of the 8byok river, is the village of Yuchu, thirty houses, 100 inhabitants, and eighty head of 
cattle. There is a large and good spring of water here. 5 miles 8 furlongs from Khapalu the road 
divides, one branch ascending the low hills to the right, and the other branch running along a 
branch of the river Shyok. These two roads again join at the village of Surma, 7 miles 6 furlongs 
from Khapalu. Surma contains twenty houses, 100 inhabitants, and 200 bead of cattle. Smiles 
1| furlong from Khapalu a road branches and goes to Ladak rid the Shurbat pass. The main road 
now crosses the Shyok river, by a ferry of one raft. The river here three channels. The largest 

channel is bridged during the winter months; the two minor ones ..re fordable. The road now 
runs along the banks of the river and for a short distance is level, but at 10 miles 7 furlongs 
becomes difficult for laden animals. 12 miles from Khapalu the ioad again runs level and i mile 
further enters the cultivation of Gbursa village, which contains 120 houses, 300 inhabitants, and 
150 head of cattle. 

GhURSA - . 13 0 79 6 Neitbor supplies nor provisions can be had here. 

Water supplied by a canal brought from the She- 
kh&ng stream. Owing to some peculiarity in soil or 
water, the crops are sometimes blighted and, in con¬ 
sequence, only the poorest of the poor try and carry out an existence here. Houses In this village 
are dotted about over a distance of 2} miles. From tho Ghursa encamping ground, marked by a 
few trees, the road takes a northerly direotaon. 

Along the cultivation for about 1 mile, and leaving this, crosses the Danda La, the direction 
being north-east. This is a rough pass aud laden horses or mules ascend with difficulty. At the 
summit of the range, the rond has to pass through so narrow a gorge that laden animals cannot 
be taken. Tho road is very rough, 2 miles on either side of the paaa, and only becomes fairly 
smooth on reaching the left bank of the Salfcoro nala, n distance of about 2$ miles, and along which 
it runs uutil it enter* the village of Phatowa at the junction of the Saltoroand Karfochu streams. 
There is a deal of sand up both slopes of the Danda range, which is advantageous for road¬ 
making. 

Fhatowa . . 8 0 87 6 Consists of fifty houses, about 160 inhabitants, includ¬ 

ing two blacksmiths. No provisions of any kind pro¬ 
curable; lots of good water ; small patch of culti¬ 
vation around the village, At 5 furlongs from the 
village the road crosses the Karfochu nala ; no bridge, rocky bed. The water is about 24 feet 
across and 1 foot deep. Leaving the cultivation the road keeps to the left bank of the Saltor 
and cut« all the littlo watercourses that run into it, and, in consequence, i* somewhat rough. 3J 
miles from Phatowa the Kundas nala meets the Saltoro on the right, and $ of a mile further 
there is a bridge over the Saltoro, opposite the village of Dumium. The road does not cross over, 
but continues on the left bank. Tho bridge is peculiarly constructed. A large rock forms tho 
centre pier, over which, and two others constructed of wood, planks have been placed, 4 feet wide 
and 30 feet long. Water here is about 6 feet deep and very rapid. The villuge of Humanm con¬ 
sists of three groups of fift y houses each, population 150, and cattle 120. From Daghoni to Dunisum 
there is no change in the produce of the country, but from latter eastwards, owing to extreme 
cold, only the hardiest of grains are produced, fruits of any kind ‘being unknown. Leaving the 
Durasum bridge at i a mile a slab of rock is a stumbling block, but this has been overcome by a 
sort of viaduct, wood and rocks having boen so heaped up along the face of the slab hs to form a 
narrow platform 3 feet in width and about 80 feet in length, practicable to mules without loads. 
After passing this the road is fairly good, barring the watercourses it is constantly crossing at 
right angles, and some of which are very steep. At 10 miles and 6 furlongs from Phatowa the 
road enters some cultivation, continuing ou the left bank, and reaches Konit, a small village, a 
mile farther (five houses, fifteen inhabitants, twenty Cattle). From here Mandik is i a mile distant 
(twenty-five houses, eighty inhabitants, fifty cattle) and Pilid, the halting place, is 1 mile further. 
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Pi lid * . . 18 0 100 6 Fifteen houses, fifty Inhabitants. forty cattle. Nothing 

in the w*y of ration* procurable. On the Mine tide of 
nala si Pilid is Heidi, b small village (twenty houses, 
sixty inhabitants, seventy cuttle). At a short distance 
from Pilid (1 furlong) the road crosses the Saltoro nala by a wooden bridge 100 feet long ttnd 
8 broad, KhAni, a •••'all village on right bank of the Saltoro nala, 1 furlong north-east of Pilid 
(fifteen houses, forty-fire inhabitants, eixty cattle) lying to the left. 6i furlongs front the bridge 
tbe road enters cultivation and keeping to the right bank reaches Said (It mile from Pilid), forty 
houses, 120 inhabitant*, 140 cattle. Leaving Said and its cultivation behind (5 furlongs) tbe 
road oontioues on through a small waste patch of as much more, enters more cultivation and 
arrives at Chalu, 8 miles 4 furlongs (seven houses, twenty inhabitants, forty cattle). Across the 
stream in a south-east directioo are the villages of Qhagho and Sikits, of no great importance (Si 
and fii furlongs from Chulu). At 4 miles 8| furlongs the village Mulla is reached (five bouses, 
twenty inhabitants, thirty esttle) snd 8 fnrlongs further the village of Toto (baiting-place). 

Toto . , ,4 6 106 4 Ei^ht houses, thirty inhabitants, thirty cattle. No 

provisions of any kind, nor grass. A few ^nniper trees 
about. Id this part snow begins fulling in November 
and continues till February. The road keeps on the 
right bank of tbe stream (which changes its name from here to Ghair). At I mile and 6 furlongs it 
asoends a steep, low spur of tbe Manur hill, overhanging the stream, and it Is also h. re that the 
Cbulu stream joins the Ghair. The lofty spur between the Ghair and Cbulu is called Khsf-i- 
dasht and the road keeps to the right hank of the former. It is uncared for and only kept in 
repair as far as Toto, but, nevertheless, no serious difficulties are to be met with. At 7 miles 1 far* 
long the road enters a patch of juniper jungle called Ghiro, and here too there is a maajid on the 
lefs bank of the stream. At the end of the jungle at 9 miles 1 furlong is GbAro hsltiug-place. 
Road smooth through jungle. 

QhIbo . . , 9 1 114 6 | This is simply a halting-place at the lower end of 

the glacier, and 8 furlongs from it lots of wood and a 
sufficiency of gra*« for 100 horses for only a day or two 
' ' are procurable. Cattle of no sort can venture higher, 

as there is no recognized track for a distance of 2t miles over the ice, and it is almost impassable 
for human beings, as deep hollows have to be got over. 

At 2 miles 4 furlongs there is a sort of a halting- 
place called ChAkom, another at 5 miles 4 furlongs 
called Irfur, and a third at 9 miles 6 furlongs called 
Ali B rants, and from Ali Brmnsa the summit of 
tbe Bilafun pass is 2 miles 4 furlongs distant and ap¬ 
proximately 16,000or 17,000 feet high. It is compara¬ 
tively an easy pass, but throughout the year covered 
with snow. S miles from the summit on the road to 
YArkand there is a small spot of ground suitable for encamping, but no wood or grass. Is 
procurable. 


ROUTE No. 62. 

SkardIj to Ofi.oiT. 


Author Met. — Hayward—Drew— Brooke—Thomson. 



DttTAjrCB IS KH.SS. | 

1 

8 Lift or halting plsee. 


Description, ke. 





mtdUt*. 

Total. 


StASptf (6,300 feet) . ... ... A village left bunk of Indus, the capitalof DaltisUn; 

•a scattered collection of tillages snd bouse*; old 
palace, fort, bazir, Kashmiri shopkeeper*; cattle 
few j crops, small; plain, whiob is 19 by 7 milee, 
moatly oneultirsted a waste of taud and atone; supplies and water plentiful i country moun- 


ChAkomi 

2 4 

117 1 

Ibfdb . 

3 0 

120 1 

Aid Bbanba . 

A 2 

124 3 

UiLiroN Pam . 

2 4 

186 7 
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Houle No. 6 9—continued. 

tainous and barren. The rock on which is the fort is on left bank of Indue ; here a deep aud 
rapid torrent, 150 yards wide. 

At Skardd there is a Kashmir garrison ; also »telegraph station communicating with Gilgit. 
There is a barge kept at Skardu for the purpose of ferrying cattle across the river. 


1. Kamaaa . . 104 Trow Indus by f^rrv boat. 

... From Skardd the toad lies hl»ng the north bank of 
the river through cultivation. The village Kwardo 
is passed at about 5 miles. Above it rise high masses 
of conglomerate forming very irregular, often precipitous, banks, resting on the ancient rocks 
behind. West of Kwardo, a ridge of mic* slate sdvances close to the river, which here runs on 
the northern side of the valley. The rosd up the valley skirts the base of this projecting 
spur, and then passe* over level platforms for about 4 miles. Four miles from Kwsrao it the 
very large village of Kamara, the fields rising in terraces one behind the other on a steeply 
sloping platform, which skirts the plain for nearly 2 mites.— (Thomson.) 

*. Tsabbi . . 0 191 About a mile beyond Kamara the vnlley of the Indus 

contract* very sui denly, the mountains closing in 
upon the river. Where the river passes from the 
open plain into the narrow ravine the rapidity of 

its motion beoomes much greater. 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the Skardd plain, the mountains aro sufficiently far apart 
to allow of the interposition of a narrow platform of oooglomerate, over which the road runs; 
soon, however, even this disappears, and thenceforward as fur as I went, the Indus runs 
through a narrow ravine of very uniform character. The mountains on both sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and so far as I could judgo at so early a season, almost uniformly rocky and 
precipitous. At distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed between the cliffs 
and the river, but rouoh more frequently precipices directly overhang the stream, or steep bare 
rooks, only not absolutely precipitous, rise from its margin. 

It is but seldom that the stony bed of the river or the alluvial platforms overhanging it 
afford a level road fora few hundred yards at a time. In general the path continually ascends and 
descends over each successive ridge, the elevation to which it is required to ascend to find a 
practicable passage varying from a few hundred to several thousand feet above the bottom of the 
valley. In at least eight or ten places between Skardd anJ Rondu the path ascends and descends 
by means of ladders placed against the face of a perpendicular wall of rock, or crosses fissures in 
the cliffs by planks laid horizontally over them. This road therefore is quite impracticable for 
boasts of burdeo or horses, and is never used except in winter, when no other routo is open to the 
traveller.— (Thomson.) 

314 Hoad for 6 miles good ; then very and difficult and 
close to river. In summer this lower road is imprac¬ 
ticable and the route is then over spur of mountain. 

404 Ascent of 4 a mile, then descend to Baicha, 5 miles 
from ToogwS; then steep ascent of li mile serosa 
spur of hill, and easy descent to Dasu in Tormik 
valley. 

53 The fort of Itondti is on the loft bank of the Indus, 
on a platform perhaps two hundred feet above it* 
level, nearly opposite the end of the Thawar 
valley, and not far from tho termination of a valley 
which descends from the southern mountains, along which there is a road to Astor (see Routes 
No*. 7 and 46). From Skardu to Thawar, opposite Rondu, is 40 miles traversed in five marches ♦ 
and vet, though the average length of march was only 8 miles, from tho difficult nature of the rond, 
all the marches appeared to be long, and were felt to be very fatiguing. Tho villages of Rondu 
are not numerous and are of very small extent; still every available spot seems to be occupied by 
a small patch of cultivation. The platforms are generally high above the river. In the lower part 
of the district, where the lateral ravines are of greater length, they open out above the very steep 
slope by which they debouch into the Indus, into gently sloping open valleys. The villages of 
Thawar and Murdq, being situated in these open valleys, are much more extensive than any of 
thoee close to the Indus. The villages of Roudti have an abundance of fruit-trees. Thesprioot 
is the commonest; but there are also many walnuts and plenty of viues. Willows ere very 
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Route No. 62— continued. 

common, and two kind* of poplar. All ovar the hills of Bondd the juniper is oommon. The 
mountains of Bondd oontain much granite.— (TAomton.) 

Bondd Tillage h&i an elevation of 6,700 feet, and ia a strangely situated place | it ocoupiea 
little shelve* as it were on the rook. 

A ravine that oomes down from the southern mountain* ia narrowed to a deep gully, 80 feet 
in width, with vertical, rooky aides. On a separate narrow, nearly isolated plateau is the rija'a 
palace, whioh is oalled the fort. It is a eurious building made of oourses of stone and wood. 
The river flows past some hundred* of feet below the level of the village, between perpendicular 
rocks of massive gneiss i in a narrow part it is spanned by a rope-bridge, made of birch 
twigs, whioh ia 370 feet long in the aurve, with s fall in it of some SO feet, the lowest part being 
SO feet above the stream. The approach to the bridge is over slippery rocks ; the path to it is so 
narrow and difficult in places that ladders hive to be used. Aqueduots of hollow troos are 
oarried in every direction along the face of the oliffs, and across the gorge, conveying water to 
the housas as well as the gardens.— (Drew.) 


6. Stibiko . 

6k 

59 k 

Below Rondti the valley of the Indue continues 
extremely narrow and difficult, and ceases to be 
inh&bitoa at the village and fortified post of T&k, 
at whioh place a few soldiers are stationed to keep 
up the oomnmnioation with Gilgit and to give notice 
of any incursion from that side. 

7. Stab 

131 

73 

Road along Indus for 8 miles, then ascends up Stak 
j valley to that village (eighty houses) and a fort. 
Supplies as far u Gilgit should be taken from here. 
There is no habitation between Stak and H&ramoeh. 

8. M A LAP A OB MALD- 
PtTB. 

10 

83 

Road along Stak valley for 4 miles, then along right 
bank of Indus. At Chfitrun, 4 miles, a few hute. 

9. abalcka 

10 

93 

Camp in ravine close by Indus; no wood for fue 
Dear camp; road very difficult as far as Chutrun, 
after that good. 

10. Shimoab 

8k 

101k 

Rosd very difficult, along precipitous rooks above the 
Indus. 

11. BbandA 

9 

110k 

8teep ascent of 4,5C0 feet to the Shingas Pass, across 
a spur running down from Haramosh peak. The 
pass is 10,245 feet. Steep descent of 3 miles to 
Kr&ndti on right bank of Indus, where are some 
hot springB. It is optional to camp in ravine near 
the summit of the pass, and cross the next day. 

12. IlABAlt08H 

8k 

. 119 

Road very difficult in many places, along precipitous 
rooks above the Indus. Haramosh is a small vil¬ 
lage, inhabited solely by Brokpas. 

13. Shcta 

8 

127 

Road good. Pass ruined village of Hantsil. 

14. Leobat 

11 

138 

Road along Indus for 7 miles, then up the Gilgit 
valley. Camp close by the Gilgit river on left 
bank. 

15. DaintAb 

18k 

156k 

Road good and lovel up the left bank of the Gilgit 
river. Dainvur i* a village situated at the junc¬ 
tion of the Huuza-Nigar river. 

16. Gilgit (5,025 ft.) 

6 

161k 

, 

Cross tho Gilgit river by rope-bridge. The road con¬ 
tinues up the right bauk to Gilgit {vide Gilgit. 
Hart 11). 


ff_B, _Prom SkArdu to Gilgit this road is quite impracticable for animals, and oven difficult 

for men carrying loads. 
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Route No. 62 — cod eluded. 

Nota on rout* Skordu to Sondd by loft bank qf Indus. 

Kutidra, a Urge Tillage on Left bank of Indus, at mouth of a ravine j cultivation; water 
plentiful; fruit-trees abundant. Between Kutedra and Bdsho, the road is some hundreds of 
feet above river ; sometimes on face of a cliff, often over frail wooden stages, rough and difficult. 
Bdsho, a village (6,900 feet); cultivation, fruit-trees ; pine forest at 9,000 feet* on mountains 
behind Bdaho ; road bad, cross Katisbur Pass (11,600 feet); on summit a grassy and bushy slope, 
with birch wood ; thence by a difficult sig-zag to river side; near Rondd (6,700 feet), whioh is built 
ou shelves of a rock, there is a fort ; the river flows some buudreds of feet below village between 
perpendicular rocks; it is spanned by a rope-tridge of birch twigs, 370 feet long by the curve, 
with a fall of 80 feet and height above the stream of 60 feet j the path to it is over slippery rocks 
and very narrow; the river thence for a long distance flows between vertical rocks 600 feet high. 


BOUTE No. 63. 


Skard<j to NIoar by the Hispar Pass. 
Authorities . —Saward.—Godwin-Austen. 


Btige or bftlting.pUce. 

Distance x» mils** 


Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

. I 

Description, Ac. 

I. Shigae 

it 

... 


S. Kabhkal . 

ia 


| A village on the left bank of the Shigar river. 

8, Chutecit » 

16 


The river Bhigar is crosaed on skin rafts to Kaijo, 

1 almost opposite Kashmal. The road then follows tha 
right bank, and near the vilage of Isogo, about 4 miles 

1 above Kaiyu, it crosses a very difficult piece of 

ground. Ladders and { 

blanks had to be used here by Godwin-Austen. Cbtitrun contains some hot 

springs (temperature 11 

LO° F.), and also a neat little bungalow for the use of travellers. From Chdt- 


run there is a path to Mendi Kliur (or Roodu), on the Indus. '* The first day I reached the small 
summer huta of the shepherds, called Mateentoro Kiss. The next march was by a zigzag course 
up a steep slope to the pass, from the top of which there is a fine view of the mountains towards 
Bralduh. A good but steep descent took us down to Pakora Kins (klat is a summer hut). 
Our wny thence was through a narrow gorge of limestone (the bedding on either side being quite 
perpendicular), and following the left bank of the stream we reached the first village, Hai imal, on 
the Torrnik river, a considerable body of water coming from the westward, flowing through n cul¬ 
tivated, fairly wooded and cheerful valley, with grassy spurs running down into it from tbemoun- 
tsins above. From Harimal there is a road up the left bank of the Torrnik to the Stok La. I 
followed the left bank of the Torrnik, crossing several small tributary streams joining it from the 
north. The villagers all along were busy cutting grass or wheat, or threshing it out with bul¬ 
locks. We encamped at the small but prettily wooded village of Kaahipa. Next day I proceeded 
towards the junction of the Torrnik with the Indus. On gaining the highest point of the spur, 
which had to be crossed, a fine view was obtained. To the southward, and up the Indus towards 
Skardti, fine grazing ground lay beneath us, and some hundreds of sheep were coming up from 
the klas below. It was a long and tiring descent to the Indus. We reached the rope-bridge at 
Mendi by S f.m., the longest and best specimen of these bridges which I bad seen, being swung 
quite 160 yards above the river, from the face of a sheer cliff on the right bank. Its length was 
110 feet; the path down to it was well made of spars and beams overlaid with flat stones, with & 
few ladders here and there; the river beluw flowing smoothly along between its precipitous cliffs 
of rock.” 


4. AfciNDtf (10,000 
ft.) 


Road very good. 

The valley from Obufcrun upwards towards Arlndtf, 
in respect of its picturesque beauty, may be said to 
surpass everything on this side of tikardu. The vil- 
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Routt No, 33—continued. 

luges are well-wooded, standing on the lower slopes amidst groups of line walnut trees. The Apricot 
does not thrive; and though apples and pears ripen, they are of inferior kinds. 

Arlndd is a little vilUge situated at the termination of the great glacier of the Bisha, its 
fields touching the ice.— (Godwin-Austen.) 

Camp .. The road lies up the right bank of the glacier for 

about half a mile, in order to cross the Kero Lnmba, 
which here joins the Htfsha from the north. This 
crossed, the track lies up the right flank of the Kero 
Lnmba, and for 4 miles, as far as the glacier of Niaro, is wretchedly bad. 

The encamping ground is by a lake formed by a glacier which abatg against the left bank of 
Kero Lnmba river. 

Katchjb Bbausa • ... ... Path leads to the foot of the Kero Lnmba glacier, 

generally over plateau of high grass birch growing in 
plenty oo the mountain sides ; about 1£ mile further 
up, a lateral glacier descends from the mountains to 
the west. The Kero Gonse here divides into two, that to the west-uortb-west leading up to the 
pass; that to the east-north-east, of equal length, descends from the mountains, which also bound 
the Hoh Lnmba of the Braldti valley, but which are quite impassable. Two miles above this 
is the encamping ground of Katcbe Bransa, on the edge of a little green tarn of water. 

SaITBU BbauSa . ... ... 44 We crossed the glacier for 4 miles diagonally to 

the left bunk aud left it at a place called Ding Bransa. 
Ascending some 800 feet above it we crossed over 
spur, and then took to the ice again, where a lateral 
glacier from the north descends into the main valley. The ice here is much Assured and is nt 
times very dangerous. It continued bad to 8tiakbu Brausa (brausa’ means “ place '*), where, on 
a small spot of bare ground, two small conical huts or rather kennels (for they are only 8 feet 
high) have been built for travellers who may be caught in snow storms going'over the pass. The 
narrow strip of moraine hero disappears. From this we ascended in order ti avoid the deep 
fissures below, and cut steps for a distance of 200 yards along the steep slope of the snow-bed 
which runs down into the glacier. Beyond this, on turning due north, the Nasik La came in 
sight, up gradually sloping ice-bed with scarcely a single crevasse, steep cliffs inclosing it on 
either side. Several of the men felt the height and had to remain behind frou sickness and 
headache. To the east the view lay along the glacier, which was visible frr 18 miles. On the 
north was one great elevated ioe plain, and the peaks bounding the Nobandi Sobnudi glacier. The 
breadth of the main glacier was more than 2 miles, covered with broad moraines of blsck, white, 
red, and grey rocks. To the westward the view was shut out by the spurs from the mountain, but 
tbeuatives told me that the glacier terminated two days journey distant at Hispar, in Nigar.” 

( Godwin-Austen.) 

Cam* . . ... 

HlSFAB . . ... ... A village in Niger. 

H6fab . . 22 ... A village in the Ntgar valley. 

NiOAB . 6 ... Nlgar is a large village and fort; occupied by Jafir 

Ali Khln, th<* Nlgar chief. The Nlgar territory con¬ 
tains some 8,000 houses and musters about 1,600 
fighting men. Total distance 134 miles. 

Note by Godwin-Austen. 

I have been struck by the indications of considerable amounts of change of temperature. 
Among the proofs are the following, hfany passes which were nsed in the time of Ahmad Shlh 
of Skardu are now closed. The road to Ylrkand over the Battoro glacier, which before his time 
was known as the Mustagh, has, by the increase of ice near the pass, become quit* impracticable. 
The men of the Braldu valley were accordingly ordered to search for a new route which they 
found in the present pass, at the head of the Puninah glacier by Chiring Again, the Justerpo La 
can now only be crossed on foot, whereas in former times ponies could be taken over it. The pats 
at the head of the Ho Lnmba is now never used, though there is a tradition that it was once a 
pass. Certain glaciers have advanced, such as that at Arandu, of which the old men assured me 
that in their younger days the terminal cliff was li mile distant from their village. Mr. Vigne 
•ays it was a considerable distance; it is now (1865) only about 400 yards.— (Godwin-Austen). 
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ROUTE No. 64. 

SKARDtJ TO RoND< 5 (BY LEM BANK Of Indus). 


Dhtawc* in kilh. 

Stage or halting-place. Deeorlptlon, *o. 

Tnter- 

modi aw. ToU1 * 

l. KuTatTRA. ... Road over sandy plain. Three mile# east the 

mountains close in. The Indus forms a sort of shal¬ 
low lake, and where the hills meet at the end of the 
lake, the river falls rapidly through a narrow channel 
and continue* v*ry narrow and rapid till past Rondd. Kutsdra is a large village situated at the 
mouth of a ravine, and at the western end of the Skardti basin. 

There is some very curious ground near Kuteura; the features which attract attention are low, 
undulating roauded hills, composed entirely of angular rocks, but no surface earth whatever or 
sand. Iu the midst of these and close to the village is a pretty green lake, about 600 yards long 
by 250 yards broad, of beautiful clear water, called the Forok Tso. The country around Rutsdra 
is well-wooded and clothed with verdure. Fine fruit and walnut trees. 

a. HAsho . . 9 4 Very bad track, poeaible only foroooliea.— (Brooke.) 

■ The r«»ad is some hundreds of feet above river (some* 
times on the face of a cliff, often frail wooden stages, 
rough and difficult. Bdsho ia a village (6,900 feet). 
Cultivation ; pine forests at 9,000 feet on mountains behind lldsho.— (l)re¥>.) 

Hoad along river-bank. Three rock staircases have to be crossed; frequent «mall ascents and 
descents. Barely practicable for unladen ponies.— (Biddulpk.) 

3. Ibik Chumpbu . 8 ... Cross over hills by a short out. The Takhti-i-Snli- 

(encamping ground). mdn peak, 18,400 feet j pass below it about 15,500 j 

stiff climb and no track ■, snow on pass (July 16th). 
When the Kashmir troops captured Itondu they are 
said to have sent two regiments over hero and taken it in rear.— (Brooke.) 

Very steep ascent and descent of 3,000 feet over Doornel ridge.— (Biddulph.) 

Below BAaho the road ia as bad as it was above; at last the valley-way beootnes so bad that 
on is forced to rise the mountain -Bide for some 4,000 feet, and crossing a spur to desoend to the 
valley again ; on the slope as we roee the pencil oedar was plentifully scattered, and on the summit 
of spur-pose (the Hatch Boro La) was a grassy and bushy slope and much brushwood. The 
mountains seen from here were of the grandest form. Facing the river were enormous cliffs or 
steep slopes of bare rock. The steepness of the mountains is so great that there are several 
valleys into which no one can penetrate. 

4. Rond< 5 , . 9 4 An abrupt deecent of £,500 feet down the bed of 

the Irik torrent; then for 7$ miles along the left 
bank of the Indus. Both these last two marches are 
barely practicable for laden ponies. — (Hiddvlph.) 

Godwin-Austen describes the last two marches in the reverse direction, from Kondii to 
BAsho, as follows: The road lay along the left bank of the Indus, part being along the slippery 
faces of cliffs and very dangerous. We encamped under some overhanging rocks opposite the 
village of Byicha. After a mile and a half further on, after leaving the camp next morning, we 
reached another bad part of the road. It was of the same kind as that we had passed the day 
before, and consisted of a series of ladders placed against the nearly perpendicular face of the 
oliffs; but the ladders were more dangerously placed, and were more rickety. The ladders often 
rested only against nieces of wood driven into cracks in the rock, and on looking through the 
rungs as you go up, the view presented is that of a great river rushing along like a foaming 
un-rent, at the base of vertical cliffs, which descend 300 feet sheer beneath odc’s feet. After 
reach ing the top of the last ladder the path enters a deep cleft in the rock, which for several yards 
ia quite dark. Climbing up two or three more ladders in this we at last emerged into the light, 
again to descend upon the river. Our path now oontinued good for 8 miles, running close to the 
river} we then reached the foot of a steep face of rock, the river flowing sluggishly at its base. 
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Routt No. 64 —concluded. 

Here we bad to strip end weds. The water reached up to my arm-pits. We then scrambled op 
the oliflt to regain the pathwsy j thenceforward the road was good all the way to Krabathang 
and BAeho, the roed to which branches off at the former plaoe. eeoending Over the very high spur 
called the Ketch Boro La, the camping spot being on the eommit. Between this pass and Kondd 
the mountains of the south bank begin to be mors wooded. Pirns txvtlta, the tall silver fir, 
and birch are seen in dense petohee wherever the slope admits of their growth,—(Godwin- 
Auttn.) 


EOtTTE No. 65. 

(SSABDt? TOWASD8 YXbKAND, vid THE Mn8TioH PaBB). 

Authoriliet . —DbSchlagjntweit—Chapman—DbVignb—Thomson—D ngw— 

Strachet. 













K0UTB8 IN KA8BM{» AND LADlg. 


£. Shushino . 
(12,MS ft.) 


9 . Sbinschabi 

Biansa 
( 18,658 ft.) 

10. Chibino . 


11. Shaktok . 


19. T80KAX 


18. Pabono 


14. Cbancud . 


IS. Encixn AT FOOT 

OF FUBTHIB BIDS 
OF Hkami-a Pah. 

10. Sbjass Oambo 
Chu. 

17. Camt 


18. 8VBTTK0SB* 


19. Doba 


And things to T1 b- 
band n'4 Kbalaa* 
tan, Ak Maw id, 
Kuoiab. 


Route No. 65 —continued. 


Paaa ChiagTDA and Teog. Asoend the Hoatigb glacier. 
Dodo, on right eide of the Mnstdgh glacier. Demur- 
tar, 12,618 net, near the confluence of the Tabl and 
MuatAgh glaciers. 

On the left side of Mnstigh cross the glacier 
Tsokar, a small glacier lake on the right side of the 
MnstAgh glacier. 

Prom here as far u Teokar on the northern Mnstigh 
glacier, fttel is extremely scarce. 

On right aide of northern Mnstigh glacier. Crow 
the Mnstigh Pass, 19,019 feet. 

On the Mnstigh glacier. 

At foot of northern Mnstigh glacier. 

Ben then is plenty of foal. 

Croea pees; no snow or glacier. 

Cross Aglr Pass ; no enow or glacier. 

Two long marches from Shiaga Oambo Cho. 

Cross the Donh Pais ; easy, no snow or glscier. 


Captain Chapman, from native information, deaeribe 
this route that:— 


1 1 

Miles. 

1, Shiqab 

12 

8. Ktttza 

. 14 

8. Aaioin 

14 

4. Tioeab 

la 

6. CnOcsATia 

. 18 
i 


6. Chuns . 

7. Sbaxtok . 

8. PiBOHS 

9. Tinsalak , 
la BaOAIDA . 

11. CHIBAOHSALDI 

12 . Dahn-i-Tajh jdb- 

QAM. 

Torn . 


17 

84 

21 

17 

18 
11 
20 


199 


Cron the Mnstigh Pan. 
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Appendix to Route No, 65—continued. 

mite of the mountains. Six miles from Shigar is a defile on the left, in which steatite is pro¬ 
cured in great abundance, and by which Ahmaa Shah once sent round a force which made a 
successful attack upon Khap&lu, The first camp is at a small village containing only some goat¬ 
herds* huts. 

The second march is over the Thalia La ; a ridge covered with boow, and glacier rises on the 
right band. The height of the pass, which is covered with loose slates, is about 18,500 feet 
(Vigne), and the mountains on either side are of granite, and red with the iron they contain. 

Kaaurmik is the second stage from this place to Kerning; the descent occupies half a day ; the 
alluvium again appears in immense quantities by the side of the descending stream, adhering to 
the mountain sides at a height of many hundred feet. In its lower ground the Thsll6 valley is 
well cultivated for wheat; but it looks bare and there are no trees exoept a few willows. The 
Thalll is a tributary to the Shyok. Khap£lu is reached on the fourth day from Sbigar. 

2. Sildi . . . 16 0 Good road shaded by trees up the valley. Between 

- ... Shig&r and sildi is a village called Skoro, consisting 

of some twenty bouses, which gives the name to the 
large ravine running up to the pass over into Braldti. 
Godwin-Austen says«—I started up this ravine taking provisions for four days. The walking as 
far as Nang Brok was fair; after that it got very bad. The first day we reached a grazing ground 
called Kutiah, 12,568 feet in elevation. Next day we commenced the ascent of the spur from 
the Skoro La which, though grassy, was very steep. The pass is 16,644 feet. Beyond was a wild 
desolate scene of huge iagged rocks rising out or the snow, from which a glacier extended away 
to the north. The length of this glacier from the pass to its termination is 6 miles. Opposite 
Askorltf the Braidu is crossed by a rope-bridge, 270 feet in length. This river is here a boiling 
torrent. The bridge is composed of nine ropes as a footway, with nine set* on either side to hold 
by; the ropes are made of birch twigs. The country on this side was even more bare and rug¬ 
ged than about Skardu.— (Godwin-Austen). 

3. DtfatS . Enter the Braidu valley, crossing the river of the 

same name by building a temporary bridge of trees. 
Godwin*Austen crossed it in a skin raft, but we 
nearly washed away. 

The villages on the right bank of the Shigar are well-irrigated from small glaciers. They 
are also well-wooded.— (Godwin-Justen). 

Prom the point only a small track, only possible for 
coolies; road very difficult; cross the river again by 
a temporary bridge, and then over a ridgo 11,000 
feet. ^ 

Track very bad. Near Foljo several villagos, but 
no supplies obtainable; hills barren, rocks, no trees, 
nnd but little grass. 

Cross the river on a very shaky rope-bridge, In¬ 
habitants very Bulky. 

From Biano there is a path up the Ho Lumba j track very b«d ; glacier extends north as far 
as can be seen. 

Track very difficult, pass through narrow gorge in 
mounain along the bed of the river; here a trrrent. 
The mountain seems to have been split down by 
, volcanic agency. Several hot sulphur spring along 

the road j cross to left bank over good rope-bridge:—(Brooks.) 

The path was terribly bad and even dangerous in places, from the steepness of the mountain 
sides, and from the yielding materials over which it passes, which give way io great mosses. 
There are several tough ascents from, and descents to, the bed of the Braldti river, close to 
which, at one place, nnd all within a mile of oach other, were three hot springs ; their temperature 
137°, 122°, 117 F., >A\ sulphurous: the water issued in small quantities, yet enough to make a good 
bath if required —{Godwin Austen). 

A 8KO&TB , , 11 0 Valley opens out. In one place a large volcanic 

mound sounds hollow; a sulphur spring here,* also 
some old disused pulphur mines. Cross back to 
right bank over good rope-bridge. This is the last 
inhabited place. An old fort existed here, but has been destroyed. Said to have been done by 
Yirkaudi raiders some twenty or thirty years ago,- (Brooke). 
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Opposite Askorte the Braldu ie crossed by a rope-bridge, 270 feet in length, Askorte contains 
about 20 houses. A few willows are the only trees to be seen. 

From Askorte there is a route to 8higar by the Skoro La.— (Oodwix-Atutm.) 

The grazing grounds of the villages of the right bank of the Braldti lie up the Thla Brok and 
neighbouring ravines: those of Askorte are immediately above the village, whilst the villager* fur¬ 
ther down bare to take their herds and yaks up the spur above the camping spota of Took and 
Punmah. The goats of this valley are very handsome, with fine curling horns like those of 
markhor. The villager* of these regions have but few personal wants, and all are obtainable in 
the valley. They drees entirely iu putti, or woollen doth, whioh tbey make themselves : cotton is 
never used. About Askorte were fine crops of wheat, beardless tromba, and turnips. Peas are 
sown at the same time with the wheat. At the time of my visit (July) they were green. Hay 
is mode towards the end of August, and is put up in large cooks on all the large blocks about, 
whilst all the house-tops are oovered in like manner. The fodder is excellent, oontainlng a good 
deal of luoeme.— (Oodxi»-Aiutt».) 

Kobofhon . . 12 0 Crossing a vast glacier—the Biafo, extendingnorth- 

— ■ — — ... west as far as could be seen with glasst*. Korophon 

is only a huge rook under whioh travellers to 
YArkand used to oamp. Boad is now no longer 
used and is said to be dangerous.— (Broolct.) 

Leaving the village we passed between two guard-towors substantially built of stone and tim¬ 
ber, abont two miles on, where the path leads along the face of a cliff washed away by the river 
below; there is another town, witha steep and dimoult approaoh. On the exposed side twenty 
men might hold a large foroe in check. 

The NAgar men once surprised and on rried off the guard by ascending the mountain above 
and taking the tower in rear. Further on we reached the glacier of Biafo, which terminates at an 
elevation of 10,146 feet. Its broad belt ef ioe and moraine, stretching right acmes the plain for 
more than a mile and a half, completely hides the river which flows beneath it, the terminal por¬ 
tion of the glacier abiitting against the cliffs on the opposite side of the valley. Two rivers issue, 
one on tho extreme right, the other on the loft. 1 took that on the right, whioh oomes rush¬ 
ing out of an enormous cavern, at a short distance from whioh wo mounted the glacier np steep 
masses of large ddbris and slopes of ico. That night’s oamp was on a sandy plain, whioh wa» 
oovered with wildourrent and dwarf juniper hushes, and only a little rill triokling from the gla- 
oior separated us from it.— (Qoiwin-AntUn ) 

Took . Cross the hills up and down 2,000 feet; bottom of 

- ... the valley impassable torrent — (Brooke.) 

flodwin-Austen instead of crossing the hills went 
round the Npur. He says, "the way was difficult 
for about 2 miles, there being hardly room in some places for the feet. After Founding the point 
the river turns to the north, and tho track descending to it, there is fairish walking over sand and 
boulders, but here and there small branches of the river have to be forded. Onwards from this 
the river narrows, and we frequently had to take to the water as we came abreast of eaoh lateral 
ravine, the streams down which were now in full foroe, having sources iu small glaciers.” 

PnitMAH. No traok ,• get along bed of the torrent, all loose 

... boulders.— (Brooke.) 

Godwin-Austen asoended a ridge above TtoV, from 
which he saw the Punmah. From Koroghon the 

old road to Yarkand is as follows t— 

It crosses the Punmah branoh of the Braldd river by a secure rope-bridge at Dumordo. It 
then goes up the right bank of the Biaho river to Burdomal, at the commencement of some ugly 
slopes of day and stones, having deep gullies out through them from the ravines above. At time* 
these are the lines of water-ooursos i now they are all dry (August). The sides of these gullies 
were very steep, so that we had to out out steps in order to cross them. The men also had long 
staffs, with a short oross-pieoe of ibex-horn at the end, whioh the shikAris of these valleys 
always oarry to aid their steps along the steep mountain-sidee. After passing these slopes the 
river-bed widens out to about 11 mile, the Biaho flowing along in numerous channels, large and 
thick deposits of clay and angular rocks lying upon the mountain-sides, with a high faoe of 
cliff out clear through where a ravine above ooourred. At tbs foot of these oliffs were narrow 
belta of thorny scrub, with ooarse grass full of hares. Later we came in view of the Biaho 
glacier, with a breadth of H miles at its terminal oliff, and whioh from its height and vast slope 
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of debris, showed that its thiokneas was far greater than the Punmah glacier. Camp was 
pitched about 600 yards distant from the glacier. The ttiaho oomee roaring from an immense 
car era in the ioe cliff immediately opposite, and the noise of the rolling boulders as they came 
in contact was beard inoeeeantly from under the water; next day we again left tvrrajurma for 
the region of ice. We got over the terminal slope of the ravine after about an hour's heavy work, 
and reached the summit of the slope. Wo now found ourselvesln an open and nearly level expanse 
of shingle, with a few large blocks here and there. The slope was not greater than 4°. The 
ground we stood on looked exactly like an old shingle beach ; but the level plain proved to be 
a succession of deep hollows and long valleys, separated by ridges of shingle, which being all of 
the same colour produoed the appearanoe of a uniform level surface. The labour of descending 
and climbing out of these hollows was very great; no direct line of maroh oould be kept. When 
the slopes bocsme great, and when stonee lay on the ioe, these came down in masses; a constant 
look-out ahead had to be kept and long rounds taken, so that at the end of the day's work I 
found we had only gained 4t miles in a direct line. The rooks on either side of the glacier rose 
in sheer cliffs of 1,000 feet and upwards, and the ioe was so broken up near the sides that it 
was difficult to get over it. Close to our camping spot the dry hollows amongst which we had ail 
day been wandering became replaced by hollows filled with water, forming lakes of all shades of 
yellow and green. These lakes measure 500 yards or so in length by from 200 to 300 yards 
broad, aod were to be met with for more than 2 miles along the oentre of the glaoier, which here 
was very level. 

The night was bitterly oold, nor oould we afford muoh fuel, for all our wood had to be oarried 
forward with us. 

Next day the ground was similar to that of the day before up to 10 am., when the moraines 
became more defined, and their ridges flatter; there was more ioe, and the debris was larger and 
more dispersed. Streams began to appear traversing the surface, then losing themselves in cavities; 
and there were good straight bite of a quarter of a mile, with no need of detours. About 2 
miles up from the end of the glacier the medial moraines became quite distinct from one another. 
Enormous blocks were to be soen on every side—some perched up on knobs of ioe. The 
northern side of the ice was still a confused mass of ddbris and was quite impracticable as a 
line of march. By means of ropee, poles and hatchets most plaoes could be passed, but 1 always 
found the shortest plan was to make a detour where it oould be done. The night ou the glacier 
was intensely oold. 

Next day’s camp was pitched in the deep hollow of an old lake, its high banks of debris 
giving extra shelter and keeping away the oold from the ice boyond. To those who may wish 
to visit this region, 1 would remark that it can only be accomplished by some man of influenoe 
accompanying the party to induce the coolies to proceed. 

Godwin-Austen also describes road up the Bixfo glacier ss follow*:— 

I followed the right bank of the Hi&fo to a low knob shout 6 mites up ; the glaoier was thea 
to be seen stretching away up a broad valley between the mountains, at a slope of about 4° and 
less beyond. Having followed the glacier on this side till stopped by preoipltous cliffs, we 
turned on to the ice. which was much broken and fissured. The amount of moraine whs very 
small, and at a short distance up the ioe became quite clear, except where along the left bank 
there was a long continuous line of moraine of great length, about 600 yards broad. 

This glacier is upwards of 40 miles long. There is a way over the ohain by this glacier of 
Biafo into K4gar, which is 12 marches distant, the glacier being of very nearly equal length 
on either side. (It was by this way that the N4gar men used to come in to Hraldti, and loot 
the villages. About 1837 a body of from 700 to 800 men orossed ever, and carried off about 
100 men snd women, together with all the cows, sheep, and goaU they ooold oollect). This 
terminates In an enormous chaotic expanse of debris. Except for a few black slopes of ioe, 
and the terminal cliff with its caverns aDd black rents, one could hardly believe a glaoier to be 
there, so completely is its lower portion conoetled beneath the materials it has brought down. 

I descended in the direction of a much more broken glacier which oomes from the north-west. 
Past the terminal portion of this lateral glacier a level plain extends for 21 miles to the foot of the 
great Punmah glacier, the elevation of wnich is 10,328 feet. Here our camp was pitched just 
beyond the reach of the blocks and stones, which, detached by the melting of the ioe, kept con¬ 
stantly coming down the ioe-cliff, now one or two at a time, now in great masses. We were now in 
an ice-bound region, wbioh for bleakness and grandeur is, perhaps, not to be surpassed.— (Godwin- 
A**i*n). 

CaoifOOLTiIa ..... Track as before; camp at foot of a huge glacier ex- 

■ 1 ... tending as far as can be seen from the hills around. 

The ice very diflioult going, one mass of boulders 
and crevasses, surface of glacier very level.— ( Brooke.) 

Starting upwards from Punmah, the track skirts the right bank of the glacier for a distance 
of 2 miles, following the hollow way between the mountain ou one side, and the loose stony slopes 
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of detritus shed off from the glacier on the other. This glacier is on the advance together with 
all its detritus. On the hillsides were a few smalt shrubs of birch and juniper. During the 
summer months the yak are driven up to be grazed here and in the ravines about. After passing 
the junction of the first considerable glacier from the left, called Dumulter, and which has its 
source 8 miles up, our course lay over th« uneven surface of ice and moraine, and after crossing 
this tributary was again on terra firm*, as far as the oatnpiug spot of Chongoltifo. The track 
lies so close to the steep slope of the transported blocks of the side moraine, that in spot* there 
is considerable danger from the falling rocks. These are detached without any warning and 
oome tumbling down the incline. This camping spot is small; there was hardly room for our 
four tents.— (Godwin-Austen.) 

Shingchakpi , ... Cross glacier; very bad going.— (Brooke.) 

- ... On the 6th of August I struck diagonally across the 

glacier towards the left bank through as extraordi * 
1 nary a scene as the imagination could picture; it 
wan the desolation of desolation. There was not a speck of green to relieve the great precipitous 
crags of grey and ochre. The surface of the glacier around us was either a succession of 
ridgeB more or less stony, or like a Bea of frozen waves. Small pools of water, with cliffs of ice 
filled many of the hollows, while in some parts flowed streams of running water which gene¬ 
rally ended abruptly by discharging down some crevasses. From the base of the mountain on one 
side to the other was a distance of over 24 miles. Wo followed the left bank for three miles along 
« more open track, and reached a camping spot called Shingchakpi. We here met four men who 
had com*.' from Yirkund. They hud suffered a good deal while traversing the mountain portion 
of their route, having to travel by night and hide away by day on account of the robber tribes.— 
( Godwin- Austen.) 

Skinmang . ... [ From here a stream in the valley below runs due 

I north, said by guide to be the Yarkand river. The 
J shik&ris supposed the valley to bo inhabited. I 
I ) should think it most improbable that any one lived 

about here, as it is a howling wilderness of rock and rice, scarcely even much grass, and no trees. 
Water obtainable by melting snow.— (Brooke.) 

On the 8th of August we started for Skimnang, where the glacier branches into two. The first 
part of the way very rough over loose moraines; beyond these became more separated with clean 
bonds of ice between. Opposite Skinmaug a large tributary comes'down from the mountains to 
the south. Here the ice was again much broken and we had to zig-zag about the crevasses before 
we could find a place where we could leave the glacier for terra firma, Skinmang is n capital spot 
for a ojimp in this wild country. Luxuriant grass grew along the banks of a small stream, from an 
old momne, and which lower down flows in under the main Punmah glacier. 

On the 9th 1 proceeded up the main glacier which comes down from the mountains to the north, 
and which is known as the Nobandi Sobandi. The way was dreadfully rough as far ns a spur 
known as the Dremnang, and lay sometimes along the moraine, sometimes along the mountain-side 
— (Godwin-Austen.) 

'Crttl ‘NO . . ... On August 11th we started in the direction of the 

Mustdgb Pass. Our path lay along the ridge of nn 
ancient moraine, now grown over with grass. We 
quitted this at the small encampment of Tsokar, where 
are some small tarns of crystal water. Thence we proceeded over the ice, which here becomes nearly 
free from moraine ridges, though the surface was difficult from being broken into hollows. The 
last camping place on the Mustagh glacier is at a place called ('hiring. The moraine here dwindles 
to a few scattered blocks on the surface of the ice. It took some time to collect enough of these 
to form a flooring. This serves to keep off tho cold, and to tie the ropes to. There was not the 
smallest patch of rock on which to put a tent. The mountains rise from the glacier in sheer cliffs. 
At sundown the cold became very severe; and ns our fuel had to be carried with us, no fire could 
be nfforded except for cooking.— (Godwin- Austen.) 

Shakt <5k . Taking with me eightmen with ropes and other appli. 

auces, we started up the glacier, which is hereabout H 
miles broad, with a slope of about 8°. For the first three 
miles the crevass.-a were broad and deep in places only, 
and we could avoid them by making detours. They soon became more numerous and ware ugly 
things to cross, going down into darkness between walls garnished with magnificeut green icicles 
from 6 to 20 feet long. The snow l»y along the edge of the crevasses, and travelling became so 
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insecure that we had to take to the ropes, and we wound our way along. In this way we moved 
much faster, each man takiug his run and clearing even broad crevasses if they crossed the direc¬ 
tion of our march. The snow was about 1 i foot deep, aud bard when we started f but as day 
advanced it became soft, aud walking more laborious; besides this it would very often break and 
let us down to the hard ice below. The larger crevasses revealed themselves, but the surface snow 
hid all the smaller ones, and hence a feeling of insecurity. I kept some coolies ahead feeling the 
way by probing the snow with long poles. Under the pass the breadth of this ice basin is two 
miles, with an undulating surface; small glaciers bring down their tributaries to it out of every 
ravine. Within a mile of the pass clouds collected and I had to return. With a smalt guard the 
survey might be carried into the Ydrkand country, as from all the accounts 1 heard of the tribes 
their uumbers cannot be very great, nor their matchlocks much to be dreaded-— {Godwin.Austen.) 

The Mustdgh Pass is estimated at 19,019. 

The desceut on the northern side is easy, leading down a snow-field to the camping ground 
called Tsokar. (See Route No. 65.) 

Note on tie Mustdgh Pate. 

The principal exit from the Bmldii valley is that over the Mustdgh Pass According to report 
given me, the glacier on the northern side is as long as that on the southern, but iu my opiuion 
the journey would be longer, asl do not think the way lies down its main stream, but that the 
maiu body of the ice would bo towards the Great Peak K. 2, with another from the peaks uf 
Nobandi Sobandi; about four marches from the Mustdgh Pass, a trunk branches off to the westward, 
up a lateral stream, and over, the ridge to the Hunza river, by which the llraldu people have often 
gone, as being safer than by Ndgar, with the people of which district there are old feuds. It is 
by this way, at the beck of the main Himalayan ranges, that the Hunza people and other robber 
tribes on that side proceed, when they rob the kaJUae, or hodios of merchants, and other travellers, 
so that this route is now discontinued ns a line of commerce, and is only tnken by a few Ualtis 
who have settled in Ydrkand, and who cross over now nnd then to see their old friends. Many 
year* ago the mailt traffic lay np the llaltorn glacier and turned off up n lateral ravine to the loft, 
and so over the Mustdgh Pass, some 12 miles to the east of the pass now in use. This former puss’ 
became impracticable owing to the great increase of snow and ice, and Ahmed Shah ordered h 
search to bo made for some other way over, when the present passage was fired upon. Leaving out 
of consideration the tracks near the villages aud towards the end of the Pumnuh glacier, the way 
along its side and across it might with a little labour be made practicable for ponies. Even were 
there more foot-traffic during the summer months than at present, it might be worth while to seo 
to the more difficult places, but. at present this line is wholly disused fr a month at a time. The 
few travellers who go by this way do not know where the deep fissures lie, and hence there is a 
great loss of time in wandering about in search of a proper direction. The ascent over this pass 
is very gradual the whole way; ponies and yaks have frequently been brought over from Ydrkand. 
The line from Skardd to Ydrkand joins that from Lfh to the same place near Mazzar.— (Godwin. 
Austen.) 

The new paas lias now become impracticable on account of the accumulation of ice on a glacier 
opposite the camping ground of Skinmang; but It is quite possible that iu a few years this may 
again became practicable, as in these parts the glaciers alter very rapidly. 

^ All account of the old pass will be found in the tt. G. 8. Proceedings for 1888. {Younghus- 

The pass may bo even now dangerous on account of the robbers from Hunza, who, croasing the 
watershed by an easier route, used to attack the caravans where the two roads met on the far side. 
The physical difficulties of the road are not small. The pass is open for but a short time in sum¬ 
mer; as soon as the snow falls on it, the crevassos are hidden aud the journey liecomcs dangerous. 
Ill eroesiug men are tied together; yak Oslves are carried; ponies of Ydrkand, a useful breed, also 
Used to be ventured; they wore sometimes led over tlio crevasses with ropes, held by eight men in 
front and eight behind, Evou when safe over the pass (on the hitherward journey) the homes and 
cattle could not at once be brought down to the inhabited parts ; they bad to be kept in one of the 
intermediate pasturages until, as winter neared, the streams got low and the passage along the 
valley became practicable for the four footed ones, These combined difficulties have caused the 
road to he at present disused. Prom 1803 to I87n there was no communication between llaltiatan 
and Ydrkand. 
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pt>a dl fit for laden ponies; the first i mile ii rather steep; the rest is not so bad, and there 
are frequent level bits; the last i mile lies aloug the open grassy spur, affording an extensive 
prospect of the Lolib valley. The descent is at first steep, rough, and stony, but improves as it 
proceeds. At 8 miles, pass BanniAlptira, a wretched Gtijar village; the path then lies through rice 
cultivation; and at 9 mile* after having descend*! about 2,600 feet, reaches the scattered village 
of A lad. A few supplies procurable; water plentiful; and space and shade for encamping. 

6. BAjfDiptfBA , . 7 0 The path is level, but in places swampy. At 2 

— 60 4 miles pass on left hand small village of Quail, 8 

Total , ... miles Monganpdra, 4 miles Potsbai, 6 miles 

. , ————— 50 4 Watpdra, 6 miles cross Badkhol river by a bridge; 

it is also fordable, as are all tbe streams on this march; 7 miles, Bandipdra, a large village; 

•applies abundant; water procurable. The Nus-ka-gh&t, where boats are always procurable, is 
distant about 1| mile from the village; when the Wular lake is at its height, they can ap¬ 
proach within a mile of Bflndipdr. The journey from Lalpura to Bnndiptira ca n be accom¬ 

plished in out stage without difficulty. [Aitguit 1871 .J 


ROUTE No. 67. 

SoptiR to Gulmarg and thencb to Srinagar. 
Authority , —Bates. 


Dranvoi nr mxlsb. 

RUge or haltinr-plaee. Description, Re. 

Interne- TnU , 
diiu. ToU,< 

1. Soptfs . . Sopdr is about 10 or 12 hours* journey by boat 

2. Kountra . . 13 0 from Srinagar. From the bridge at 8opiir the road 

- 13 0 passes through that part of the town lying on the 

left bank of the river, and along a narrow causeway 
and through the fields to the small village of Amrgad. Leaving Lnlad, with its clump of fine 
chunar trees a little distance to tbe weat, the path lies through the fields in a southerly direction, 
towards the village of Mskam, passing by which it contiuues through the rice-fields, crossing the 
high road between Bftramtila and Sriuagar just before reaching tbe village of Naoptir, leaving 
which the path rises for some distance along the side of the table-land to the east, and turning 
through a gap it passes down the other aide, just above the village of Shrahowar, soon after which 
tbe Ningil stream is crossed either by a ford or bridge, and the path lies along its right bank 
through rice-fields to the village of Wagoi, leaving which it passes on, crossing a branch of the 
Ningil just opposite the small village of Wugil, whence it rises slightly to Mainagara, and thence 
passes along by the side of tbe hill to the village of Tangwars, and on to tbe lower village of 
Kountra (Bun or Chota Kountra), through which tbe path lies to Upper or Bara Kountra. Sup¬ 
plies abundant; water from a channel brought from the Ningil stream. There are numerous shady 
spots suitable for encamping; the most convenient is about midway between the two villages just 
below tbe path. A good road throughout* but it is usually a hot march, as there is little or no 
shade. 

Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 19 m. 

8 . GtTLMAEG . . 6 0 Leaving Kountra the path ascends about three hun- 

-dred feet, and crosses the spur into a narrow valley, 

Total . ... 18 0 which is traversed by a small stream; the path lies 

up the valley, passing the village of Nambalnar, and 
the scattered hamlets of Alrpathar (where the ascent becomes somewhat steep and stony), Taont- 
pathar, and Ramba, on to the shrine of Bapumrishi Sahib (B£ba Paiyam-fi-din-rishi). From 
Bapumrishi Sabib there are two paths leading up through the gali almost due west; the ascent tn 
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to the m»rg i« rether steep, from thence the path torus in a soatherl; direction through the grassy 
plain, and ia quite lav el. 

The footpath ascend* through the forest in a south-westerly direction, opening out on to the 
marg near the middle of the east end. A pony may be ridden lor part of the distance. 

^ [Avyuti 1872.2 

Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 

The grassy, flowery valley of Gulmarg at eight thousand feet, ia 2 to 8 miles in one 
direction, by less than 1 mile in the other, enclosed with low hills, crowned with thick forests.— 
( Bait *.) 

Avo Gulmabo TO 
Bbinagab. 

1. Patan « . ti 0 The footpath leaves the mnrg by the gap towards 

- 14 0 the north east end descending along the side of 

the hill through opeo forest; the descent is not 
very steep, but slippery after rain; the puth crosses 
a small stream just before reaching the shrine of Bapumrishi; passing beneath the shrine the 
path turns dowu in a north-easterly direction through pine and cedar forest, becoming wider 
and less stoop; it crosses the Tilapal stream by a kadal bridge, and then rises gently for 
about | mile, descending again through some scattered patches of cultivation to the cluster 
of houses forming the small village of Hadjibal, leaviug which, the path, which has a very 
gradual slope, lies down through a little valley with sloping sides, passing below the village of 
Warnyal; it then crosses the rill at the bottom of the valley, and lies along the side, and then 
down the flat top of the spur to the east of the small village of Watalpdra; tlven lies 
through the rice-fields on to the village of Kbiptir, from which it runs along the south side of 
the toudar, passing successively the small villages erf Mogulptir and Gtindapfir to the south ; the 
path then turns down through the rice-fields, soon after which the road to Palhallan 
divergos to the north-east, that towards Patan continuing down to the considerable village 
of Chandaisir; it then crosses tlm stony bed of a stream and passes up through jungle with 
stunted trees along its right bank, whence it turns across the level, dry plain; leaving the 
village of Shutz to the south, on to Gadwain (a spring of cold water and shady trees by 
road side) ; the path then crosses a rill and a ravine, and passes below the west side of the vil¬ 
lage of Dangerptir, and over the spur to the south of Gva; the path is then smooth and 
level, passing beneath some splendid chuuar trees just to the west of the village of Warpdr, 
on to the large village of Nehalpdr, from whence it turns in a northerly direction, passing the 
small village of Kala Seri, and descending from the table-land to Patan, which lies at its foot 
at the edge of the Pambaraar Nambal or morass. A large village; supplies plentiful. The most 
convenient encamping ground is on the south-west side of the village, under some fine chunsr 
trees, dose to a little spring. 

2. SwnaOab . 17 0 (See Xovte No, 44.) 

Total . 31 0 

The most direct road between Srinagar and Gulmarg is by Khandahaxna ; the first stage, from 
Srinagar to Kbandahama, about 14 miles, i* easy, but the second, from Khandshama to Gulmarg 
pid Ferozepdr, is very rough, but practicable for ponies; the Suknig and several other streams 
have to be fordtd.— (Ince—JBatet.) 
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Route tios, 68 Sf 69. 


ROUTE No. 68. 

Srinagar to astou (by Kanzai.wan and the Gagai stream.) 


Authority . — Rates, from native information. 


Stage or halting-place. 

Distance ia vii.aa. 

Description, Ac. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 



Sbmaoab to— 




6. Kapzilwah 


64 

See Route No 69, 

(7.400 ft) 




6. Gagai 

12 

76 

A deserted choki; pass Thaobat. 

7. RduziL 

8 

84 


8. Ra AT 

8 

92 


0. M.kmai 

10 

102 

A village of eight or ten houses. 

10. ChuoIx . 

12 

114 


11. GubikOt (ov Ab- 
tob). 

IS 

127 

> Vine Route No, 9 . 

12. Abtob 

7 

134 

; 


Or the journey may be divided into eight itagea, vit. i- (1) Kanialwan to Thaobat; (2) to the 
•outh aide of the Plr; ?8) Burzil; (4) East; (6) Layinhudder i (6) Rattd, a village of eight or ten 
housea, paaaing Marmal, Dirli and Pukarkdtj (?) Gurikdt; (8) Aetor. 

This road, which waa deaigned by Lnla Sankar Data of Srinagar, ia described aa poaaeaaing 
many advnntagea over that by the Dorikfin Pan, beaidea proving 16 tot ahorter on meaaurement. 
It ha«, however, been abandoned, in conaequcnce, it ia raid, of intereated representation. made by 
the thdnadar of Oilgit. Should this route be adopted, it would be neceeaaiy to replace or repair 
the bridgea which croaaed the atream in five or six placea, hut the great flow of water in the 
Gagai atream makea this route very diffioult.— (Harrow — Manifold.) 


ROUTE No. 69. 

SRINAGAR TO A8T0R (BY THE DORIKCn PASS). 

Authorities. —Biddulph—Drew—Hayward—Bates—Montgomerie— 
Marsh—Grant. 


Stag* or halting-place. 


DlATAjrca IN MILS*. 


Inter' 

mediate. 


Description, Ao. 


1. SAMBiL 

<6,200 ft,) 

2. BiNDIPtiBA 

(6,200 ft,) 


17 


18 


36 


procurable And juniper for fuel. 


Usually performed by boat in one day and night. 


There is a path from Bandipurato G drain, pmetica* 

I ble for foot-passengers, and ahorter than the high rond, 
viz., Baudipura to Atwit, a village in the Khiiihama 
pargana, situated on the Badkhol atream. To Waunto, 
| an encamping ground on the top of the pass; water 
To Vijji Maiden, and lastly to Gtirais, descending from the 
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can proceed from 


8. Tsaobal 

10 

48 

(9,160 ft.) 



4. Zorxcsc 

8 

64 


Route No. 69 —continued. 

village of Wampdr or Dinnan; this stage U practicable for laden ponies, which 
Vljji Maidtp to Tragbal on the h:jd» road between Gtiraia and Bandipdra. 

Ascent from village of Kralpdr (5 mile®) j very steep 
through pine forest, bat passable for ponies. Water 
not plentiful; a large body of men would bare to 
pass up in small detachments* Tragbal it 4,000 feet 
above the level of the Kashmir valley. 

ltoad rises between 2,000 and 8,000 feet up tame 
'■par, when the RAjdiengan Pass (11,770 feet) is 
reached. The past is hardly any depression in the 
| ridge. On the other tide the road descends through 
somewhat similar, bat, on the whole, more wooded ground. The road is good; commencement of a 
line valley, plenty of grass, water and fuel. The pass ia cloeod to horses for six months. Zotkusn 
is only a rest-house. 

A small pretty village on the Kisban Gangs river, 
which ia here bridged; encamping ground small, but all 
the way from Zotkusn to Kantafwsn thero is plenty 
of room fuel, and grais; water abundant; road fair. 

Road good, up right bank of Kisban Ganga river 
A steep ascent and descent in the middle of tbs march. 
At about 6 miles tbe Gflrais valloy is,entered, which 
contains several villages, and ia well cultivated at upper 
and, bat the people are poor. The valley is noted for its ponios. A fort bore. Gdrais is a chief 
village, of which the hamlets are little olusters of log huts. This place is situated where for some 
4 miles in length the valley i» rather wider than at other parts, being from half a mile to a mile 
4 across: it is bounded on the south by wooded mountains, and on the north by a great steep 
limestone mas*. The climate is inclement. Millet, buckwheat, and peas aldne are grown; rice 
Tbe river ia crossed twice by wooden bridges. 

So village; a choki. Just about Gdrais, where the 
Bdrzil and Kishau Ganga meet, is the end of the widor 
part of the valley. The latter flows from tbe Tilail 
district. The road loads up tho coarse of the northern 
(BdrtU) stream. The valley of it is narrow; bounded by mountains rising some 4,000 or 
6,000 feet; stream flows for the most part in a rocky bed. For the first 10 miles thero are many 
little plateaux above the level, and over these the path lead* pa*t several small villages; on tbe 
mountain slopes is a good deal of pine forest. Supplies should be taken from Gurnis. From 
Bangla there la another route to Astor and Gilglt vid Kamri Pass. 

8. Bdszix 
(10,740 ft.) 


6. Kahzalwak 

10 

64 

(7,400 ft.) 



6. OCbits 

11 

78 

(8,800 ft.) 




will not ripen. 

7. Baugh 
(8,725 ft.) 


11 


86 


16 


102 


fuel, and water plentiful; road good, 
to the right. 


Pass Kamri village, where grass, fuel, and water 
are procurable; road good. At 9 miles M&panum 
choki. Pass an open amphitheatre called Mian 
, marg, capable of holding any number of men. Grass 
At Bdrzil the route to Skardd vid Deosai plains branches 


9. Camp . 

12 

114 

10. Dis 

(10,600 ft.) 

9 

123 

11. Gobhai 
(9,100 ft.) 

14’ 

137 

12. Aston 
(7,883 ft.) 

17 

164 


river, which is crowed by bridge. 


Rite about 2,000 feet, not very steep for 6 or 6 
miles, and cross Dorikun Pass (13,600 ft), which is.a 
nock between two parts of a rocky ridge; the pass is 
closed in winter; descent gradual; road good. 

Pass Ssmad Khdn’s kdthi and Chilum. Dds is 
situated in a fine *pen valley 400.yards wide, has once 
been well cultivated; there are atill a few scattered 
village*; plenty of grass, fuel, and water. 

Pass Karim at 4 miles Gudhai is a village from 
which branches a route to Skardu. 

Pass Nangam and Phine. Astor is a large place, 
garrisoned by tome 1,200 Kashmiri troops. Steep 
ascent and descent to river. There are hundreds of 
huts. Town and fort 81)0 feet above right bank of 
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Routt No. 69 —continued. 

Tht Talley in which Astor lieii* narrow at bottom \ iU fialda are waste, its hamlets deserted, 
owing to raids in former days fro n Childs. Crops will grow, and there is room for numbers of 
settlers (ride article Astor). At Astor the two routes Nos. 60 and 6& from Gtirais meet. 
There are paths to Sbaridi and also to Rondii and Kutsdra. 

This route remains open a few weeks Inter and re*opens in the spring a little earlier than that 
by Kamri Pass. It in closed for about five months for horses During the winter, with a 
favorable opportunity, it is possible for men without loads to force the pass. 

There is no doubt the Kamri is an easier and shorter route, but it can only be used in summer, 
on account of the avalanches to which it is subject, 


ROUTE No. 70. 

Srinagar to Gruirr (by DrXs, SkardiJ, and the Indus.) 


Stage or halting.place. 


Disiaiio> n min. 


Inter¬ 

mediate. 


Dercrlptlon. Ac. 


Srinagar to 

10. Kirkitohu 
left bnnk. 

11. Oangani 


12. OLTIBGTBANG 

13. Tarkctj 

14. Kabtarsha 

15. Tolti 

16. ParkISta . 

17. Got . 

18. Kifcbang 

19. 8kard 6 . 
(6,800 ft.) 


10 


12 


14 


17 


12 


14 


13 


17 


127 


137 


149 


163 


180 


192 


206 


219 


236 


See Rout* No. 71. To Chanagund (right bank). 
Tbonco paths lead across Deosai plain and also to 
BadagAm. Nee Route No. 71, under Sonamarg. 

Left bank Dr As river, a small village. 


Loft bask DrAs river; a small village. 

Loft bank Indus river; a village. 

Cross Indus by rope- 
A village left bank Indus; re-croi* by rope-bridgo. 

A village left bank Indus. 

A village left bank Indus. 

A village left bank Indus. 


Right bank Indus river, 
bridge; a village. 


A village left bank Indus, the capital of BaltistAn. 
240 [ A scattered collection of villages and houses; old 
palace, fort, bazar, Kashmiri shopkeepers ; cattle 
few ; crops small ; plain, which is 19 by 7 mites, 
mostly uncultivated, a waste of sand and stone ; supplies and water plentiful; country mountain¬ 
ous and barren. The rook on which is the fort is on left bank of Indus, bore a deep and rapid 
torrent 150 yards wide. 

From Skardu Route No. 63 to NAgar, and Route No. «5 to Yarkand. 
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Route No. rO—oontinued. 


20. Kanaka . 

10 4 

21. Tsasbi 

9 0 

22. Tonoas 

12 0 

23. Das 5 on Tobmik 

9 0 

24. RondO ob Twab 

12 4 

26. Stibiko . 

6 4 

26. Stak . 

18 4 

— 

27. Malaga 

10 0 

28. CadniVN , 

4 0 

29. Abalcha . 

6 0 

>0. Bhinoas , 

8 4 

81. BbahdO . 

9 0 

•prings. It is optional 

to camp is 

88. Habanosh 

8 4 

88. Shota 

8 0 

84 Lbobat 

11 0 

86. DauttAb . 

18 4 

86 Giloit 

6 0 

(6,085 ft.) 


Total 



250 1 

259 4 

271 4 

280 4 

293 0 

299 4 

318 0 

323 0 
827 0 

333 0 
841 4 
860 4 

ravine 
869 0 


867 0 
878 0 


A village containing 140 home*. 

Croat Indus by ferry boat to right bank) past 
Kwardo at 4| mile* j alto villages of Hasan 8h4h and 

Birgam. 

Pass Brngardo at 3 miles. Road in one place diffl- 
oult. Prom Kutadra, nearly opposite Ttarri, on other 
side of river, there is a route to Aator. 

Road for 6 miles good j then very difficult close to 
river. In summer this lower road is impracticable, 
and the route it then over spur of mountain. 

Ascent of 4 a mile, then deaoend to Baioha. 6 miles 
from Tongas; then steep asoent of 14 mile across 
spur of hill, and easy deeoent to Daad in Tormik 
valley. 

Road along mountain tide above Indus, difficult in 
places. Camp at Twar on right bank of Indus, op¬ 
posite Rondo on left bank. There is a rope-bridge 
nere. 

From Rondd there ie a path to Astor. 

A email village; road good. 

Road along Indua for 8 miles, the i ascends up Stsk 
valley to that villago (eighty house*), and a fort. Sup¬ 
plies aa far as Gilgit should bo taken from here. 
There is ne habitation between Stak and Haramosh. 

Road along Stak valley for 4 miles, then along right 
bank of Indus. 

A few huts here. Rood very difficult. 


Camp In ravine close by Indua; no wood for fuel 
near oamp ; road good. 

Road very difficult, along, precipitous rocks above 
the Indus. 

8 teep ascent of 4,600 feet to the Shingas Pass, 
across a spar running down from Haramosh peak. 
The pass is 10,246 feet. Steep descent of 8 miles to 
Brandd on right bank of Indus, where are some hot 
ear the summit of the pass, and orose the neat day. 

Road very difficult, in manyplsoos along precipitous 
rocks above the Indue. Haramosh is a small village 
inhabited solely by Brokpas. 

Road good. Pass ruined village of Hantsil. 


Road along Indus for 7 miles, then up the Gilgit 
valley, Cump close by the Gilgit rivet ou left bank. 
Road good and level up the left bank of the Gilgit 
896 4 | river. Dainyur is a village situated at th| junction 
of the Huczs-Niigsr river. 

Cross the Gligit river by rope-bridge. The road 
continues up the right bank to Gilgit, a place of 200 
houses. A large fort garrisoned by 1,600 troops ol 
the Kashmir maharaja. (See Route Xo. 63.) 

XB .—From Skonlu to Gilgit this road is quite im¬ 
practicable for animals, and even diflloult for men 
401 4 I carrying loads. 

(Hayward.) 
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Route No. 70—continued. 

Not 9 on route Skardu to Sondu by left bank of Indue, 

Kutsura, a large village on left bank of Indus, at mouth of amvine ; cultivation ; water plenti* 
ful; fruit-treos abundant. Between Kutsura and JMslio, the road is some hundreds of feet above 
river; sometimes on face of a cliff, often over frail wooden stages, rough and difficult. Bteho, 
a village (6,9oO feet), cultivation, fruit-trees, pine forest «t 9,000 feet on mountains behind BA* ho. 
Beyond Hisho road bad ; cross Kntisbur Toss (11,500 feet), o» summit a gnusy and bushy slope 
with birchwood * thence by a difficult zig-zag to riverside; near Rondti (6,700feet), Which is 
built on shelves of a rock, there is a fort; the river flows some hundreds of feet below village, 
between perpendicular rocks : it in spanned by a rope-bridge of birch twigs, 370 feet long by the 
curve, with a fall of 80 feet and height above the stream of 60 feet; the path to it is over slipperye 
rocks and very narrow ; the river thence for a long distance flows between vertical rocks 000 feet 
high.— (Drew.) 

Bass the village of Hardos. 2 miles on the Dras side of which the Sdrfi river (sometime# 
called Kargil or Paskvnm) joins the Drds river; narrow slips of level ground occur along the 
valley; road good.— (Thornton — Br>olce.) 

1$. Oltimgthang .112 0 1 | A small village, situated at the point of junction of 

|-1 149 0 | the liras river, with a considerable tributary coming 

from the westward, ou the gentle slope of the hill side. The encamping ground is on the lowest 
part of it, whii-h Is a Small level plain, surrounded by a number of giant boulders, resting on the 
upper edge of n very steep slope. The road goes through a sticc-eRsuon of ascents and descent* 
along the ravine through wliioh the rivt-r Drag flows. This ruviuc is narrow, precipitous, and 
without villages. Near Oltiugthang the road ascends abruptly from the tributary to the 
village.— (Thomson), 

13. Tabkatta . . 14 0 Small village; road bad. 

- IC3 0 Thomson describes the road from Tarkatta to 01- 

thingtbang as follows 

The road leaves the valley of the Indus at the juuetion of the Drds river and follows the 
oonrse of that river. The lower part of the valley of the liras river is a deep and narrow rooky 
ravine, bordered by precipices of granite, which are bo steep that the bottom of the valley is quit* 
impassable. In passing from the Indus iuto the valley of Drag, the road crosses the granitic 
spur which separates the two river# at an elevation of about 2,0U0 feet above the Indus, ascending 
to this height very rapidly along a steep spur, which recedes almost in a perpendicular direction 
from that river. From the shoulder of this ridge, elevated probably about 10,000 feet, the 
oourse of the Indus was visible for some distance above the junction of the Dria river. The 
river itself was partially frozen (9<h December), and it formed many pools and ran at the 
bottom of a deep gorge. On the right, immediately opposite, a sheer precipice rose. Between 
the ridge on whioh 1 sto< d, and the next in succcssiou up the liras valley, an open and shallow 
valley, everywhere strewed with ononuons blocks of granite, sloped geutly till it approached the 
brink of the almost perpendicular cliffs which overhang the Drfo river. The elevation of 
Tarkatta u 7,8UU feet above the sea.— (Thomson). 

14. Kautaksha , 17 o Right bank Indus river; cross Indus by rope bridge; 

—- 180 0 a village. 

There is a fort here which seems to be kept in excellent order and to have some good build¬ 
ings, and the village looked extensive and prosperous. The mountains all along the narrow bed 
of the Indus are extremely elevated. The barrenness and desolation equal the most rugged part* 
of Tibet. They consisted of large musses of rock, split, and flectured in every direction, often 
very precipitous, without a vestige of soil, and with scarcely the traces of vegetntion. Immense 
tracts both along the river and on the slopes of the ravines descending from the mountains were 
covered with boulders or with angular fragments of rock, strewed irregularly on the surface, or 
piled in masses on one another. 

From Kurtaksha there is a road to Khapalu on the Sbyok — (Thomson). 

15. Tolti . . | 12 0 | 192 0 J A village left bank Indus; recross by a rope-bridge* 

From Kartaksha to Tolti the easiest road is on the right bank of the Indus, but to avoid the 
labour of crossing the Indus and re-crossing it again many travellers proceed along the left bank. 
Thomson describes the road from Tolti to Kartaksha as follows :— 

On the left side the lower part of the valley is so steep as to be impracticable; and I found it 
necessary to asceud at once from Toll? on a stony ridge almost directly away from the river. 
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Route No. 70—continued. 

The ascent was long and fatiguing, the ridgo being capped with manes of alluvium. The ridge 
was more than 1,500 feet above the river. After crossing this ridge the road descended very abrupt¬ 
ly to the river, which generally ran among procipitous rooks, but with a few villages scattered 
at intervals on the northern bank. 

After regaining the bank of tin river, the road was for five or six miles nearly level.—(Thomson.) 

Road bad, but still practicable for ponies. The river posses through narrow gorges with high 
cliffs.—(j Brooke.) 

There is a fort in the ravine behind the village, perched on a rock, iu a most untenable posi¬ 
tion, though probably well suited for defence against sudden attack. 

A swing bridge of birch bark across the Indus. 

6, PA&K0TA • .HO Parkuta is a very large village, three or four 

- 206 0 hundred feet above the river, occupying both slopes of 

a deep ravine cut iu the thick mass of alluvium by * 
large stream from the south. The village is largo, 
with extensive cultivation and many fine trees; road good with the exception of two rock stair¬ 
cases. 

Thomson describes the road from Parkdta te Tolti as follows:— 

The valley oontinued narrow, and tho mountain rose precipitously on both sides. On tho 
early part of the march there were many villages, and much cultivation on tho left bank. Tho 
village of Urdi, 3 or 4 miles from l’nrkuto, seemed very populous and extended for a gicut 
distance along the river. At this spot the cultivation terminated abruptly; ami the alluvial platform 
was far more than a mile, during which space it gradually narrowed by the encroachment* of 
th* cliffs, covered with nn accumulation of very large granitic boulders. As I approached 'iVlti, 
the valley of the Indus became much inoro rugged ami narrow. A long gentle ascent to u ridge 
more than a thousand feet above tho bottom of the valley, but which dipped abruptly to tho river, 
occupied the latter part of the march. At Tolti tho belt of cultivation is very narrow, just skirting 
th* river, on very narrow platforms of alluvium.— (Thomson.) 

From Purkuta there is a good road, practicable for horses, to the plains of Dcosai.— (Vigne.) 

17, Gol , . . 13 0 Thomson describes tho road from Gol to Parkuia ■* 

- 819 0 follows:—Tho road descends soon after leaving ths 

village, nearly to the level of tho river, uml continues 
over low ground, skirting tho mountain of the southern 
bank, till it reaches the junction of tho two rivers, when it turns abruptly to tho south, ascending 
the left bank of the Indus, which runs nearly duo north in a narrow, rocky ravine. A bluff projecting 
ridge of granite, 60 or 80 feet high, polished on tho surface by aqueous action, and of a 
brilliantly brown-black colour, here advances close to the river, and iB crossed by a steep sinermi* 
path, eked out by flights of stvps, with wooden supports where it would otherwise be impractica¬ 
ble. The Indus is here very narrow anti deep, and runs with an extremely mpid current, Tho 

C th, after crossing the ridge, again descends to the level of the river. 1’ho mountains rise on 
tk sides of the Indus, very abruptly, being almost always precipitous. For more than 2 miles 
the rnvino continues very narrow, and several steep spurs aro crossed. It then becomes gradually a 
littlo wider, narrow platforms of conglomerate akirt the stream, and changes its direction fi"in 
nearly duo south to iouth-caKt. The right bank is stony and unproductive the whole way, but on 
the left there is one small village, threw miles from the junction of tho Shy ok, and thence after 
8 miles of desert, a succession of small villages continuing with little intermissiou on tlie surface 
of alluvial platforms as fur us Parkuta.—( Thomson.) 

Road good, but several rock stair-ca*cs have to be crossed— (Biddulpk.) 

Road very good.— (Brooke.) 

18. KspCHAHO . . | 17 0 Thomson thus describes road in reverse direction from 

1 236 0 Kcpchang to Gol. Tho road round tl»o great bend oF 

the Indus was entirely barren. On the western side of 
the curve several rocky spurs me crossed, hut after 
the mnd turns to the south, it runs gencrully on tho surface of very elevated platforms of coarse 
alluvial debris, covered in many places with enormous boulders, partly derived in all probability 
from the fall of mnsws of rock from the cliffs above. Held ml the alluvial platforms, which are 
generally one or two hundred feet above the level of tho river, the mountains rise precipitously in 
clitfs of grunito, which 1ms now replaced tho slate rocks of SkurdiS. At the point where tho river 
changes its direction from north to south-west, tho mountains on the southern bank advance quite 
to the river, and ou tho north side also they approach very near. 
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Route No, 70— concluded. 

10. Surd <5 . . 4 0 Rond very good and level. The Jodna become* 

(6,300 ft.) -— 240 0 sluggish, and valley broadens oat. The Shigar river 

Howe into the Indus north of 8kardti. Vnllev about 
30 miles long by 4 broad. Highly cultivated with 
wheat, barley, vegetables, and fruit-trees, including apricot, mulberry, and walnuts.— {Brooke,) 
Thomson thus describes this march in the reverse direction, from Skardti to Kepcnang. 
The ground was covered with snow all the way (December 2nd). The road lay along the south ban* 
of tbe river, at first over the level platform of lacustrine clay among large boulders which were 
scattered over its surface, but soon descending by a tmrrow and steep footpath, on the faca of the 
clayey cliff, to the level of the river, to cross a deep bay, from which the clay formation has been 
entirely removed, to a large village 3 miles from Skardti, through the cultivation of which the 
road nacendod gradually, and proceeded on the barren, stony, slopes behind. About five miles from 
Skardu, a spur from the mountain range on the south, which nbuts in a scarped cliff upon the 
river, has been taken advantage of by the inhabitants to build a small gateway through which the 
ro»d is made to run. The extreme steepness of the mountain mass which lies to tbe south and east 
makes it scarcely possible to approach Skardu along the south bank of the river without passing 
through this gateway. A small party of Sikh soldiers Used to be kept here,— {Thornton.) 

At Skardu is a fort with some 2,000 Kashmir troops, xb*o a telegraph station communicating 
with Oily it—DiAs lino. A big wooden barge is kept here for ferrying entile and goods acres# the 
Indus.—( Brooke.) 

For continuation, tide Route 62. 


ROUTE No. 71. 

SiiiKAflAK to lifiH (or Dkas, Kargii,, Lamay(jhC.) 



1 Gahdarbil 14 o I A pretty villa,, t auppliea procurable j water plenti¬ 
es 230 ft) _ no fill i country penemlly «wampy, with rice cultiva- 

' | lion ; n»ii Rood, but narrow in place,; it lead, over 

! an elevated platform. There are aeveral village. 
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Route No. 71— continued. 

and plane, willow, and fruit-trees are scattered here and there, though far from abundantly' 
The platform is in general covered with a carpet of green. The mountains on the right, which 
at first are very low, gradually ri*e in elevation and are thoroughly rugged atid bare; ghfft for 
boats on bind river is 2 miles short of village. The first stage may be reached by boat, 

2, Kangan . . 11 o The road leads up the right bank of the Sind river; 

- 25 0 at first it winds amongst cultivated fields and 

orchards to the homestead of Nunar, and further 
on leads across a high shelf of l»nd which drops 
precipitously to the bed of the Sind river, fi| miles. The stream has here to be crowed on a 
rickety bridge of long fir poles, which are stretched across between two piers built up of loose 
boulders at the edgee of the current, and floored with cross bars of rough split logs. By another 
similar bridge the road crosses the Kuhanai nala beyond the homesteads of Palang, and then 
follows the course of the main stream to Kangan. Both these bridges are fit for ponies. Kangan 
is a small village ; supplies procurable ; water plentiful; country a very pretty valley with cultiva¬ 
tion ; good camping ground. 

No supplies obtainable between this and DiAs. Thomson thus describes this march in the 
reverse direction. Leaving Kangan (or Gangan) the valley gradually widened, and turned more 
to the south. There were several platforms or steppe*, of nearly level arable ground, one above 
the other, and below them the river flowed through a wide stony plain. The mountains on the 
right, high and snow-topped, receded to a considerable distance; those on the left gradually 
diminished in elevation, became less covered with forest, and at last te* urinated in low range* of 
hills covered only with brushwood The road at first lay along the right bank of the river 
through fine underwood, mid among beautiful meadow's which skirted the bank of the river : it 
then crossed to the left bank, and ascending the lower hills entered a fine wood, in which apricot, 
j>ear f and cherry trees were common. Later we emerged upon a somewhat elevated platform 
sloping to tlie south, covered with bushes and many fruit-trees, with here and there a village, 
anu a great deal of cultivation. Where the Sind valley joiued the plain of Kashmir it waa 
several miles in width. 

The lower part of the Sind valley is very populous. The villages are numerous and large, 
and the houses good ; they are usually built, entirely or partially, of wood, with high sloping 
roofs, which are either thatched or covered with wood. The cultivated lands all teat upon plat¬ 
forms or banks of alluvium; vegetation is luxuriant everywhere and quite conceals from view the 
little farmsteads scattered along the hill skirts. Apricot, plum, and apple trees conceal from view 
the little plots of rice and millets and vetches, or the narrow strips of amaranth and buckwheat 
which constitute an important pait in the winter diet of the peasants here. 

Routes hence to Ttla.il valley by tiangarbal. 

1. To Wanoat . l 3 A hamlet. 

2. Ganoahbal . 12 Camping gtound : water plentiful; juniper for fuel. 

3. Oadsab . . 10 Camping ground : wood and water. 

4. WaZRI TlIAL .11 To Laban i Tlml <>r Dokolla Hu I is nbout 5 miles. 

Total 


Tonies can traverse this road, which opens in June. 

(Bate*, from native information.) 

3, CfiND-i-SAR-siNOB 14 0 | A village; supplies and water procurable; the 

—- 39 0 I road follows the winding course of the Sind river, 

I the hills on either side closing in upon the river in 
I long slopes of pine and cedar forest, which termi¬ 
nate only at its edges. The villages at Nargund and Tore win are passed with Mayan on the 
opposite side of the river, and at 8$ miles Hare with Ganjawnn on the opposite bank. Here the 
river is crossed by u bridge similar to that described in ihe lust march (q. n.) s passing through a 
wood the road crosses some cultivated fields to Sambat Hi miles, and beyond this village re-crosses 
tlie river by a similar bridge. ' Beyond this the road passes through a strip of terraced cultivation 
to True, aud 2 or 3 miles further on Guild is reached. The route traversed is u prosperous, 
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Route No. 71 —continued. 

(hough not very populous, tract. The peasantry seemed to be comfortably off and their farm¬ 
steads well stocked with kino, ponies, sheep, and goats. 

There is a shorter path to Bultal from Guild, vti. 

To Miles. 

Ghut Gakhi . . 14 Road put into good order. 

Baltal * . . 10 Easy road. 

Total . 24 ( Forsyth , 1873), 

See Route So. 26 for path from Trml, which joins here. 

4, Gagangir . .00 A small village ; water and fuel abundant j supplies 

(7,400 ft.) - 48 0 not procurable. For the first three miles up to 

Revil the road is difficult and leads across a steep 
hill slope, in part of which it is built up against the 
side of a vertical wall of rock, Beyond Revil, which is a small cluster of farmsteads, it pusses 
Over a considerable stretch of cultivation which slopes down to the river in a succession of terraces 
and oonduets to the viltage of Kulnn. Here it crosses the river and traverses the flat reach on 
which stand the homesteads of Gwipara and Resin ; beyond this, it re-crosses to Gagangir. The 
width of the valley is considerable all along, with much arable land and a good many villages 
in ruins on both sides. The mountains on the left are uniformly bare of trees/and often rocky j 
on the right they are well-wooded. The fruit-trees are principally walnuts, apples, and apricots. 
Groves of poplar occur occasionally along the river. Gagangir it about 7,000 feet about the 
level of the sea. 

6 . 8 onamarg . . 10 0 A few shepherds’ houses; supplies very scarce. The 

(8,ti60 ft.)- 68 0 road becomes difficult and lies for four miles, with 

numerous ascent9 nnd descents en route, along the 
foot of precipitous cliffs which wear a wild aspect. 
In many parts the path is obstructed by debris of slate and sandstone, which falls from the 
■lopei above. Near Souaraarg the 8ind river enters a rocky gorge, down which its gtreara 
advance* with great rapidity, over a Bteeply inclined bed, very rocky and much interrupted by 
rapids. Up till April the river is covered over with snow, and the path lends over it. The rise 
from Gagangir is considerable, about 1,0<>0 foefc. 

Sonamarg is ono of the Kashmir sanitaria. There is a wooden church here and two other 
wooden houses belonging to Europeans. Sonamarg means 4 ‘ golden meadow; ” it is a tract of 
beautiful undulating down, with numerous dells, surrounded by hillocks and grassy mounds. 

It is surrounded on all sides by mountains, the sidea of which are covered with dense pine 
foreet* or thiok jungle. 

The elevation of Sonamarg is 8,506 feet. 

6 . Baltal ..00 A few huts ; no supplies ; water procurable; country 

-— 67 0 mountainous; road fair. The road passes over the 

8 <>namarg, and then crosses the river above the vil¬ 
lage, following its course up to Baltal. A mile or 
2 after leaving Sonnmarg the stream approaches close to the mountains on the north side of the 
valley, barely leaving a piissage for the road, which for some distance skirts the baso of steep cliff. 
8 irbal is jiasseil at 3} mile*. The road then lies through a deep but rather open valley only par¬ 
tially wooded. The forest consist* of pines, birch, poplar and willow. The trees grow in well 
defined masse* of forest, separated by much open ground, in the level plain which skirt* the river 
on the south side of tlie valley; on this side also they rise high on the mountains, but the slope* 
on the north side are bare. There arc three liuts at Baltal, which i* at the foot of the Zoji La (Be**). 
The Sind river is hero joined by a considerable tributary, which flow* through a gorge that wind* 
down from the south-east, whilst, the main stream comes down from the n>rth-eH*t. Vegetation 
here is very profuse. 

At Bultal a road leads up the main stream (Sind river) to Armndth, it is also approached from 
the south from l*nlji6m. as this Sind valh-y route is apt to become impassable ill summer from the 
rising of the river,— {Drew). (£ee Route So. 26, Islamabad to Armnath). 

7, Matata* . , 15 0 | Camp 2 miles above and opposite Mfttuyan village; 

■ — 82 0 ; no supplies; water procurable. Country on east fid# 

j of pass devoid of tree* ; road very fair. 

' The road lie* to the north, mid for the first mile fol- 
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Route No. 71— continued. 

*> 

Iowa on« of the two streams which join to form the Sind river. Leaving ibis the road mounts a very 
steep ascent for alout 4 miles, through a wood ; in mnuy places the row consists merely of a plat¬ 
form of brushwood attached to the face of the precipice. This road, owing to its steepness, is quite 
impassable for baggage auimals after « fall of snow, and it is then necessary to follow the stream 
up a very narrow, rocky gorge, with precipices 500 to 1,000 feet high on either side. This gorge, 
however, is only practicable when filled up by snow to about fifty feet in depth, ns it usually it 
early in the season (Captain Brooke followed this route in April 18H4) ; it is then the naunl route, 
and at that season it is necessary to stHrt at night and get over the pass before sunrise: avalanches 
do not fall until late in the day, after thd sun begins to melt the snow. For a short distance after 
the top of the first ascent, 1,500 feet above Baltal, the road is almost level along the brink of tbo 
gorge mentioned above. Then comes a difficult descent to the stream, that is left at the foot of 
the pass which is here crossed on a bridge of snow. After crossing this ravine there is a very 
gradual winding tmeeut to the top of the pass. On the right a small lake is passed. Just beyoud 
this is the watershed. The 'pass for many miles is an open winding valley, and so level that it is 
difficult at first to find where the watershed is ; the elevation is 11,800 feet. Beyond it the route 
passes down the *‘col M along the gradually growing stream of the Diii river, and over a moorland, 
covered wit h turf and peat beds, down to a tributary of a glacier close on the l ight. At Minsmsrg 
there is a d6k but. The width of the valley is from h»lf a mile to a mile, and steep mountains 
rise on both sides to a consider)ible height. Patches of willow and juniper occur on the bill-sides. 

The road crosses some tributaries and leads to Matayan. There are no trees here, hut a good 
deal of cultivation, mostly barley, on the loDg strips of alluvium which here form the valley. 

8. Dale . , I 16 0 ) A small village; no supplies, water procurable; Pan 

(9,82ft ft.) --- 97 0 DiAs at 6 mile*; good encamping ground, road fair. 

! In the open valley numerous hamlets. Barley chiefly 

| I cultivated. 

Dr fa is a collection of hnif-a-dozen ha.i'ets dispersed over the inequalities of a spacious Imsin 
in those close-set hills. In the centre of the basin is a smell fort with a garrison of fifty men, and 
adjoining it is the tahsil of the governor of the district. There is a telegraph line from hero to 
Jamfi and one to Gilgit, single wire carried on poles without insulators. The Gilgit wire follows 
the DiAs, Suru and Indna rivers. Instrument working. Elevation of Drds 10,160 feet Supplies 
plentiful. 

The road lies down the narrow winding volley of the Pr4s river, to whose banks the hills slope 
direct in a succession of bars uninviting rocks. The liver bed, which is crossed by a bridge half a 
mile below Pan DriLe, forms a narrow, furrowed, and scooped channel over an outcropping stratum of 
green serpentine. It extends for more than a mile until the river enters the DiAs bosiu. Here it 
is crossed again by one of those log bridges common in this country. 

The valley of DiAs is 3 miles by nearly 2, and consists of alluvial plateaux of different levels, 
bounded on the north by low barren hills; on the south there are great precipices of lime¬ 
stone rock. The DiAs river enters the valley by a gorge, and leaves by a similar narrow rocky pas¬ 
sage. The barrenness of the hills is caused by the absence of moisture in the air, and of any but 
the very slightest fall of min. Not only i* the contrast great between the look of the green 
clothed, forest-clad hill-sides of Kashmir, and tbe arid, bare and stony mountains of this Tibetan 
country, but the feel of the air too is different; for here is a clear light-blue sky and bright sun, 
with a keen nir, and compared with it the air ev**n of the higher parts of the Kashmir is soft and 
mild. From June onwards the road is not difficult, even for horses, until December, when the 
snow is thick, and though the communication at intervals is kept open during the winter, tbe road 
is not thoroughly open again (ponies cannot attempt it) till tbe end of May.— (Drew). 

From DrAs there is a path to Kartse vid Oinbu. 

The route from DrAs to Gdrais along the Tilail valley is as under- 
Miles. 

6 A village. 

9 No habitation, fuel and water. 

10 Ditto ditto. 

10 Hamlet, 

7 Cress incipient Kishan Ganga by bridge or ford below Gujrind, 
a thane. 

Total 42 

(Batft, from notioi information.) 
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Route Ho. 7J—continued. 

Cowley Lambert, travelling iu the reveree Uirectiou, dewribet the road from Abdulhon to Drde 
as follows : — 


From Abdulhan w# marched to BaIUI, which is in a circular valley almost surrounded by 
mountains* We encamped here at the foot of the pass, and next day we left the valley by a track 
up the side of the mountain. A gentle ascent brought us to the top of the pass; a frosen lake on 
one side of us, and a glacier among moat fantastic shaped rocks on the other. We bad now ap¬ 
parently entered a new country There was not a tree to be seen and only a bush here and there | 
ell bare green slopes with masses of snow hanging over the river on each side. We.had to ford tha 
river to get to our encamping ground ; the water was about waist high, and bitterly odd. We 
found a spot for our tents on some rough grass surrounded by dwsrf bushes, at the foot of the 
Koredge uala. The river here ran in a number of deep channels through a wide etony bed, and 
in some of the little backwaters our men caught small fish. Next day we went on about 12 miles, 
and encamped in a most charming spot with plenty of bushes and rooks to shelter us from the 
very cold wind that was blowing. The river was about two hundred yards wide at tbis place and 
running at a tremendous pace. About two milee further on we found the pass dividing this 
country from Dri*. When travellers come this way with horses, they have to follow the river, a 
march about four days longer, over a very rough country, bare of vegetation nearly all the way. 
This pass, which we crossed, is just a mass of smooth, steep slippery rocks, and we had to hold on 
with both feet and hands to save us from slipping down to the bottom ; after we passed this 
peculiar pass, we had a long march into the DrtU valley, passing one small village built of mud. 
The valley gradually widened till Ht length from the summit of a slight ascent we looked down 
upon Dr<U. 

Cowley Lambert remarks:—In the Tilail valley the water was so perfect that we never 
required anything to mix with it. We noticed that there was n line of springs of the purest water 
rising out of the northern side of the valley, and found that the upper part of the northern slope 
was all glaoier bed and the lower part was slate. This water was perfeotly cold and much the best 
I ever tasted in my life: detour must be made up the left bank to the Kotobat bridge, which 
crosses the river between the villages of Tsenial and Dddgay. 

On leaving Drds three stone pillars are passed. The route follows the river course down a 
narrow winding vallev, with many hamlets and considerable cultivation on the small flats which 
occupy the turns of the stream from side to side. The cultivation consists of buckwheat, peas, 
and barley. Many stacks of lucerne are stacked in the road-tide fields as fodder for the cattle 
In winter. The people about bore are wretchedly poor. Beyond Dris the hills are still covered 
with grass, but this soon oeases as we proceed down the valley, and for several miles above 
Taahgam, where the valley becomes very narrow, vegetation is scarce. Along the river there are 
a few stunted hushes of the pencil cedar, and at Taibgam there are several acres of tamarisk 
and myricaria jungle. 


10. Chavaqund (bioht| 
babe) 

(8,676 ft.) 


15 0 


127 0 


From Taahgam there are two routes to Kargil 
Chanagnnd is the first stage by the right bank. For 
the first two hours the route lies down the river, 
which it croBsee by a very dilapidated wooden bridge 


1 mile from Taahgam. The river is here very narrow and rock-botind. The path after crossing 
some rough ground rises to a small fiat on which stands the solitary police station of Kharbu. 
Beyond some ruined huts are met, and the path then descends and ascends a succession of spurs 
abutting on the river, which on the opposite bank receives the Shiugo, gradually rising up to the 
high bank of granite boulder* on which Chanaguntl (or Piliskimbo) stands. 

The other route branches off opposite the village of Kirkitcha, crossing the river at thut point 
by a wooden bridge fit for ponies. 


A collection of villages with a fort; supplies procur¬ 
able ; wheat and barely grown ; also fruit-trees, wil¬ 
low*, and poplar*; water plentiful; road very fair, 
following Ursa river for 6 miles; here the Stiru and 
Wakha rivers join; cross the latter by a wooden bridge 

From Channgnnd the road follows the right bank of the Dr£s river for 2 or 3 miles, till 
it i* joined by the Thangskam river, when It mounts over a rough promontory of gneis*, and fol* 
lows up the course of Thang*kam river, and after three miles of rough road comes to Kargil. 
Between Chanagund aud Kargil there is neither cultivation nor habitation. The road is very 
rough and broken. 

At Kargil there is a fine open valley, witli a good deal of barley cultivation, and numerous 
clumps of large willows and poplars. The Kargil river flows through this valley from south to 
north and is about the same sise as the Drds river j U is crossed by a wooden bridge near ths point 
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8 0 
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Route No. 71 — continued. 

whaw it i* joiued by tha "Wakha rivar. Karfril ie .itnafced at the junction of tbia latter river with 
tlie Sdni ri?er ( and the united atreema form the Knrgil or Tbangikam rirer. It ia a enntidorahU 
village, spread over the well* wooded slopes which overlook the river below and the 'flourishing cul¬ 
tivation of Powen on the opposite shore; like Dr4* it Is the head-quarters of a district, and a num¬ 
ber of the mahaiAjf’s officials reside here. As at i>rAs there is a small square loop.holed fort, with 
round turrets at the corners. The fort is garrisoned by twenty men. 

Lamaydrti may be reached as under— 

Kargil to Shergol *.fO miles. 

Kharbu (a Bhot village) . . • . . . ♦ . 18 „ 

Latnnyurd .....••••• 1® »* 

64 

- (Forifth). 

For road t<» Stird from Kurgil tee Route No. 78. 

]2. Lochan . * 13 0 I Supplies ni»d water procurable; country an elevated 

-— 148 0 | plain, of some square miles, with partial cultivation ; 

| road good. 

[ From K argil the road crosses the river in front of 
the fort by tw<» or three log bridge which are connected by a line of embaukmrnt, and risea out 
0 i the hollow for 4 or 6 miles across a hi*h undulating tract of gravel which occupies the 
angle between the two rivers and then descends into the Pashkvam valley, which is still more 
bmutiful than that of Kargil and with much more cultivation and trees. The successive reaches 
on either shores, as bite river winds down the valley, are occupied by flourishing little hamlets: 
these are surrounded by their corn-flelds and plantations of willow end poplar and present a pleas¬ 
ing picture of prosperity amidst the bi.re rocks around. Beyond them the valley contracts sud¬ 
denly nt a gorge (on the cliffs to tin* right oi which nre the remains of stone parapets surmounted 
by the ruins ot a fort) through which the road passes over some very heavy ground. The path ia 
very narrow and overlooks the river as it scoops its way tlmmgh a small passage in the serpentine 
. rocks up to LoUum, a village of thirty or forty houses. 

18. Mulbbkh . . 110 The road follows the course of the river, crossing It 

- 169 0 six or seven times by bridges, through a contracted, 

tortuous, and wild defile of bare rooks which close In 
upon the water channel in a confused succession 
and no order. The path is very nnrrow and difficult, end a detour has to be made oyer some 
very steep spurs. About 8 miles from l.otsum th« defile widens out into a more open valley, 
and there i* a good deni of cultivation. In thin valley stands the village of Bhergol. Here there Is 
a monastery perched on a cliff high u\. al*ove the river. Iris merely a broad wall of loose ♦ 
set stones; its measurements arc 93 paces long, 8 paces broad, aud 4 feet high. Leaving 
Bhergol the road proceeds up a well-cultivated vullcy in which the fields slope down to the river in 
wide terraced slopes. At the eotranee of this valley, 4 miles from Shergol, is Mulbekh, where 
there is a very pii-turesque monastery perched on the top of a rock about 200 feet high. Supplies 
and water procurable. Boplar and willow trees of good growth are seen on this march, 

KhAbbV . . 11 0 Just after leaving Mulbekh is a colossal image of 

■ - 170 0 Buddha about 20 feet high. Beyond this, continuing 

up the valley through a succession of corn-fields and 
hamlets, the road turns away from the Wakha river, 
and s' about a mile from the image of Buddha proceeds up a dry gully, winding amongst bare 
schistose slopes, topped by banks of conglomerate and ridges of stratified limestone; the ascent ia 
very gradual the whole way,to the top of the pass, which is called the Namika. About half way up 
there is a spring of fresh water. The elevation of the po»<s is 11,900 ft. (Bellew.) The roaa 
descends by a long slope to the valley of the 8hitang river, which flows north towards Skardfl; the 
road then turns to th« right and, following up the course of the river in a south-eastern direction, 
passes along a fertile tract similar to that on the other side of the puss, and reaches Kharbu, 
Klevation 11,860. This village is at the base of a precipitous cliff, on the very summit of which 
are the ruins of a former vilhige which was inhabited about fifteen years ago. Supplies and water 
procurable. 

16. LiMAYfisd . 19 0 The road leads up the defile over a succession of 

(11,620 ft.) - 189 0 knolls of conglomerate rock, and at about the fifth 

mile crosses the river by a spare bridge to tho little 
village of Hanadku. Beyond this the river comes 
down from the Kaiiji valley through a <le«-p dark cleft in the vertical cliffs of the slaty mountains 
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Route No. 71 — continued. 

o the right of the road, and where it debouches on the Kliarbu valley it joined by a thready riva- 
et f which draim the long elopes of the Photo La range. Tbe road follows up the main channel of 
his Utter stream and by an easy, gradual ascent rises to the crest of i he Photo La, where is a con¬ 
spicuous chorteil. The elevation is 13,670 feet. The view from tbe top is singularly monotonous 
in the repetition of its dnary aspect. In whichever direction the eye is turned it is met by the 
same unvaried prospect of long slopes of crumbling schist topped by the serrated peaks of the 
vertical strata of slate. No forest appears to gladden the prospect, uor is a vestige of pasture 
traceable, to mitigate the rough sterility of the scene. Descending the gully for 2,000 feet the 
village of Lnmaydni is reached. It is built among sand and gravel rocks, the tops of which are 
every where surmounted by little gods' bouses. The in habitants’ houses are built below these. 
There is a large monastery here, perched on the summit of a cliff. 

18, Kuixach . . 12 0 j Supplies and water plentiful. 

or Khalsi - 201 0 The path leads down between lacustrine banks of fine 

(10,000 ft.) | clay into a depp and dark winding defile, over¬ 

looked by some isolated pillars of graveL It then crosses from side to side, following a thready 
little stream through a succession of clefts in the rock ; and traversing steep slopes of loose, dis¬ 
integrated slate by a soft unstable track whioh looks down upon tremendous precipices below and 
up at stupendous height, above, finally reaches the bottom of tbe gully, where it joins a dofilo 
through which flows a clear blue stream coming down from the Lanskar hills to the right. The 
road leads down this tortuous defile by a carefully constructed path along the river's banks across 
the slopes of rock and debris which form them, and, crossing the stream by spur bridges two or 
three times en route, emerges into the more spacious valley of the Indus, here called Sing Kha- 
babi, on whose opposite bank is the high road from Ladak to Sk&rdii- The Indus here flows be¬ 
tween shelving banks of conglomerate and gravel. Its stream presents a turbid and boisterous 
current rolling noisily over the rocks obstructing its way. The whole country hereabouts is 
almost devoid of vegetation, and tbe hills are mostly composed of granite, gneiss, and sohist of a 
chocolate colour. Here and there one finds a tuft of grass. Tho scenery is of the most rugged and 
grand description, but soon becomes wearisome from its monotony. At a mile from where the road 
strikes the Indus h bridge is reached, which spans the Indus at a spot where the stream is only 
40 feet wide, with precipitous rocks on either side. There is a small fort hers and custom-house 
at the northern end of the bridge. The road now joins the high road to Skardii, a broad track 
over tbe hard, gravelly ground, strewed with rolled blocks of granite, whioh forms the strip of 
land between the river and the bounding slopes of slate and schist debris. Two miles further up 
the river Khalsi is reached, a pretty little village where there is some cultivation at a spot where 
for 2 miles the valley widens considerably. Klevatiec 10,400 feet. The cultivated lands lie 
on tbv top of a thick platform of alluvium, through which tbe river has eicavated a deep broad 
channel. The lands of the villuge slope gradually from the base of the mountains to the edge of 
the cliff overhanging the river, and the fields are made into level terraces by walls of stones from 
8 to 6 feet high. Numerous streams of water are conducted through tbe fields for irrigation. 
The crops consist of wheat, barley, buckwheat, peas and oil-seed. Fruit-trees are abundant, ohiefly 
aprioots. There are the remains of a fort a mile or so further up the river beyond a deep raviue 
which intervenes between it and the village, perched on an isolated reck which oomraandt tho 
passage at a narrow bend of the stream. It wus demolished some forty years ago, and the present 
little fort commanding the Khalsi bridge was built in its ste«d. 

From Khalsi to near Leh, the Indus valley has but one character. The river flows either 
between rocks or alluvial cliffs; the hills are not lofty, and are bare except where mountain 
streams water the alluvial plateaux j and here villages are formed and corn-fields and orchards 
flourish.— (Drew.) 

17. Narla .,80 I The road now leads over some rough ground, ob- 

- 209 0 ! structed by a oonfuaed jumble of rocks of varied 

I colour and composition, which tumble down the 
| slopes into the valley below ; then the path returns 
to a gravelly bank, covered with granite boulders, similar to that left at Khalsi: on this strip of 
drift stands the village of Narla or Snarla, with its walnut trees and apricot orchards, and gra¬ 
velly fields of corn. 

18. Saspol . 18 0 The road lies up the valley of the Indus along the 

——*- 227 0 right bank, nnd crosses several bluffs projecting upon 

it. The valley is here narrower than before, as well 
as more rooky. In the latter part of this raaroh 
vegetation begins to revive. The tamarisk fringes the water-courses. Small hamlets too 
appear on either side of the river perched upon high boulder banks, separated by deep ravines. 
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Routt No. 71 —concluded. 

The road during thie march frequently aaoends to tome height in plaoes where the banka of the 
riveran too rugged to permit a passage. .... 

Saapol it a amaU village. The river here ia about 100 yards wide, and is seldom fordable. 

19. Nimu . . I 18 0 I After an hour’s march over some rough ground, and 

240 0 crossing a little torrent from the hills on the 
left, the road turns away from the river-bank and 
ascends the banks of the torrent. At first the banka 
are green and turfy, but after about a mile the road enters a dry stony ravine, along the bed of 
which ihe road gradually ascends. At the summit, about 1,000 feet above the Indus, the path 
emerges suddenly upon a wide and open gravelly plain. To the right a number of low hille con¬ 
ceal the course of the Indus; to the left the mountain range recedes to some distance. The roed 
lies for several miles over this barren plain, which is entirely alluvial, descending afterwards 
very abruptly into a deep, flat-bottomed hollow, excavated by a considerable stream. In this hol¬ 
low,quite ooncealed till close st hand, ie the village of Basgo. The plain just passed overit oalled 
the Bssgo Tbang. It is an arid waste with hardly a blade of vegetation to vary the bare naked- 
neea of the soil. The road follows up the oourse of the valley till near the Indus, and then aJ- 
oends its left bank and emerges upon another extensive alluvial platform, high above the river 
but parallel with it. This valley it a fertile and populous tract in this region of sterility and 
solitude. Nimu ie at the east end of the plateau to which the road ascends from the Basgo 

V * 11< From Narla there ie a route to Nimu by Hemis. From Narla thia road turns up a gorge in 
the low bills passes Timisgam, and ascends to Hernia Shukpa, where there is a remarkable grove 
of very ancient pencil cedars, it is a large village situated on an elevated plateau j supplies and 
witar procurable. 

From Hemis Shukpa the road pastes through Yangthang and Tarutae, and at 8 miles Laklr 
and thence to Basgo. For the first half of the way the road is stony. Basgo ia a large village j 
supplies and water procurable. 

About a mile from Nimu the Indus is joined by the 
Lanskar river. The valley here is very rooky and 
precipitous. The road to L6h does not follow the 
Indus, but leads along the skirt of some granite 
hills over an undulating gravelly tract, whioh gra¬ 


20. LiH . 

14 0 


(11,500 ft.) 



Totai 

... 

164 0 


dually widen, into the Ladik valley. ... 

here presents a wide bed through which the Indus winds its way amidst patches of cultivation 
and pasture. The valley is here from 6 to 8 miles across, and oontinues so for 40 or 50 miles. 
On the left of the road under the granite rooks is a succession of lacustrine banks of fine 
clay whioh slope down to the basin in four or five steps. They end on a narrow pass in the rooks 
below Pltok Gonpa. This is a monastery whioh looks over the valley from the eummitof a high 
rook on the river-bank, and to the right of the path : after thia the road asoends a long gravelly 
elope, at the top of which stands L4h, piled up on the hill side, in the fashion of the country. 


ROUTE No. 72. 

Srinagar to Sirdaki and thencb to Shabidi (by Kanzalwan and 
Kishan Ganqa Vallby.) 



Distance in miata. 


Stags at ha)ting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate, 

Total. 

DeaoripUoo, Ac. 

8biw*g*b 

TO 


64 0 

Set Boutt JVo. 69. 

6 . Kavialwas (7,400 
ft-) 

0. Tbaoiat . 

11 0 

78 0 

The Bdrsl Dok stream is bridged below Esnxalwan; 
it may alio be forded; the path then lies through the 
fields in a north-westerly direction, and rises on to the 
Yis-marg, a grassy plain, surrounded with forest, above 
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the left b*nk of the Kishan Gangs. The path descends gradually over this plain, and through 
patches of forest, nearing the river, and descending to ita banks at the village of Bakthaor, just 
before reaching which the Shalapat strewn is crossed by a (kadal) bridge. [On the banka of this 
■(ream is a tidrat, shaded by a clamp of §uffeda trees, the neighbourhood of which forms a conve¬ 
nient plaoe for encamping.] Other smaller streams are crossed entering the village, which is 
situated at a bend of the Kishan G&nga; the path then lies through the fields, which extend for a 
considerable distance along the left bank of the river; it erases the Zebbin Nar and Makkur Kart 
stream*. Leaving the fields there are two paths, an upper one for ponies, and a lower one for foot- 
passengers; the latter descends to the bank of the river, and lies over boulders to the Malik 
Lashkari bridge, which crosses the Kishan Gangs. The bridge measures about 126 feet between 
the abutments. After crossing the bridge, the path at first leads over some upe and downs along 
the right hank of the river, passing the Bobal caves, soou after which it becomes level, lying 
through the fringe of grass and forest at the foot of the rocky sides of the mountains at the edge 
of the river. Before reaching the junction of the Gagai stream, the |*th turns to the east, and 
crosses the end of the spur to the kadal bridge which spans the stream; it then follows along the 
right bank to its junction with the Kishan Gauge, just below which the village of Thaobat is 
situated. Supplies scanty. 

[A path to Astor lies up the valley of the Gagai stream.] 

7. SlgPABI . . 6 0 Leaving Thaobat, pnth lies at first through the fields 

- 80 0 and then by a very narrow track, above the bank of the 

river to a flat bit of cultivation and a few hute, consti¬ 
tuting the village of Sutti,where there used to be a bridge 
over the Kishan Gsnga; it then passes on through the fields and over the boulders along the bank 
of the river to the fields of Nikeron (there is an upper path for ponies); leaving this small village 
on the right, path descends through open forest, and above the bank of the river, debouching on the 
fields of Halmathan, and passing through the village, it crosses a stream by a small (kadal) bridge, 
and then lies through the fields west of the village, and thence descending through patch of forests 
rises along the bare side of the bill above the river, descending somewhat to the fields appertaining 
to Slrdari; path then rises and falls, crossing the onds of the spurs, and just before reaching the 
village make# a short steep descent and asceut, crossing the Shindas stream by a email (kadal) 
bridge; It then makes another short steep descent, and passes through the fields to the village of 
Blrdari, situated on sloping ground above the right bank of a stream, which is bridged on the path 
just above its confluence with the Kishau Gangs. 

When the crops are in the ground, space available for encamping is limited, but a place may 
be found below the village to the east, on the banks of the Kishan Gangs. Supplies cannot be 
depended upon, f July 1872.] 

At Sirdarl the path by the bsuks of the Kishan Gangs ends; it may be traoed for a short 
distance beyond the village through the field* round the grassy spur and through the forest on the 
bank of the river, but the track is soon lost, and further progress becomes impossible for laden 
coolies; but the passage to Sharidi has been accomplished by this route ; it entails, however, great 
labour and risk, and is only practicable when the river is low. It is said that the lightning hua 
broken up the rocks on the banks of the river, whereby the difficulties and dangers of the passage 
are increased. 

The Kashmir government despatched a kossid to Chilis by this route about twenty years ago; 
and three years ago it was surveyed, but the difficulties proved so great, that the mab&rija abandoned 
the intention of making a road. The party consisted of a jemadar and eight sepoys, and the passage 
occupied eight days; but it is said that it may be accomplished in less. 

The following are the stages:^(1) Sirdari to Pul- 

TOTAL . ... wide (where it is proposed to establish a village), pasa- 

■ - 11 80 iog 8histerpo, a very difficult and precipitous rock; 

(2) Gratwb; (3) Surfrab or Junaboi; (4) Kail-ab. On 
the right bank of this stream, at some little distance above its junction with the Kishan Gangs, 
there is a village called Kazlan, containing about fifteen houses. From this village 8haridi may be 
reached by two paths; the lower one by the Puri rocks is the shorter, but more difficult; the 
upper path lias over the mountains by the small village of Nundan. This part of the journey 
occupies two or three days. Bridges must be thrown across the Pulwide, Gratab, 8urfrab, and 
Kail streams, as they are not fordable. 

The following iuform&tion regarding the path between Sharidi and the Kail stream was 
obtained at the former place : — 

Leaving 8baridi it Crosse* the rope suspension bridge to the right bonk of the Kishan Ganga 
and passes the Sargan by a kadal bridge, nnd on by tbe bank of the river to Seri (2i hot), a small 
village surrounded uy a little cultivation; it was founded about five years ago, and now coutaius 
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roar housssj thence to the Pari rocks (2 kot), on to NurSheikh*ki-BMti,one house (8 kw), and on 
to the Kail village (3 kot). 

The journey can be divided by halting on the Seri aide of the Puri rooka; the path la de¬ 
scribed aa being difficult, but ia traversed by laden cooliea with light loads, and ia open throughout 
the summer. Cattle can only be conveyed to the Kail stream, when the river ia low, by following 
drat one bank and then the other, being swam from one aide of the Kiahau Qanga to tkeotber, aa 
may be neceaaary. [fVom native information .] 

(Bat**, from native x»Jormation.) 


ROUTE No. 73. 


Srinagar to SkariXj (by U(!rais and the Deosai Plains.) 


Staff* or halting-pise*. 

Dutijtci IS MILSS. 

Description, &*. 

j Interme¬ 
diate. 

Total. 

11. Lalfami (12,500 
fr.) 

13 

130 

The plains of DeosAi consist of about 580 square 
miles of geutly undulating ground, averaging at least 
14,000 feet, surrounded on all aides by rugged moun¬ 
tains 16,000 to 17,000 feet. The drainage escaping 



Not ■ bush, nor the slight©*' sign of vegetation it to be seen ; whilst the tienno tints of the 
w rather-worn granite surfaces, which pervade evervthing, add to the extreme desolation of ths 
scene. The plsiuaare swampy and swarming With mosquitoes snd marmots, no other living 
creatures. 

The road across these plains is very easy, but ia only free from deep anow from about the mid¬ 
dle of July till the end of September. 

Thera are no inhabitants; but grass, fuel, and water are obtainable at the halting-places. 


18. UaxSMAi (13,970 
ft.) 


18. Kaupitu (7,636 
ft) 



112 


The road crosses wide plateaux, which are dry and 
atony; and narrow valleys which have some little 
picture. 


Croat the Burji La, 16,874. The descent at first ia 
168 | steep, over s rough, stony slope; it then follows a ra¬ 
vine. Beyond Chogochu-mik (the great water eye or 
spring) the road is good, and the descent steady, with 
precipitous spurs of slate rock on either side ; bircbes and junipers occur. K&rpitu is situated at 
the end of this re vine. Vigne mentions a place called Darwizn of Burji. He says the defile is hem 
narrowed to a breadth of only 26 feet. Precipitous rocks of gneiss sod slate rise from each side 
of it, and between them is a strong wall of wood end stone which is loop-holed for musketry, and 
a hole about three feet high, sufficient for the passage of the stream. At this, and every other 
possible point of attack, the Baltis with very little trouble can roll down stones of great size, and 
in any quantity. 


14. SkabdA 

: s 


Total 


161 


/068 
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ROUTE No. 74. 

Srinagab to Suhphrar in tmk Sind Vallby (by Pamper, AwXntip0k, or 
S tfRstf, TltAL, AND TUK MaR SaR.) 

Aulkoritiet.— Bates (prom native information). 



Dutaxci nr mil**. 

I>e*eriptioD, Ae. 

Stage or halting-place. 

Interme¬ 

diate. 

Total. 

1. PAMffo 

8 A 

8 4 

By good road, or by boat, tee Itinerary of the Jhe 
lum .—{Route No. 27.) 


: 


There Ls a road from— 

PAMPUK to LUDDtJ. 


The path ltavee tbs south-east on4 of the town, and paaae* by the ,’iuhakor, a marshy lake, which ie Ailed 
with water from the Jhelum, wltb which It oournuuiicafct by a channel which flow* between toe north end of the 
town and tba Nand Sahib high ; it then crowea over the Pampdr or Sonakrdnd (golden basket) winter amid the 
u ffron beds. This tableland ia dry and bare, save here and there a solitary tree at long Intervale. The path then 
turns almost due east, paeaing in a ravine, an the right hand the village* of !>«■ (1 hour 10 minute*) and on the 
left haod the x first of 8*lad Jaflr, which; ie aurrounded with trees and encloaed by a mud wall. About if mile 
further on the considerable village of Luddn la reached (total 1 hour 36 minutes), about 6 miles. The path ia 
broad, dry, and level throughout. 

The ruins are situated at the foot of the spur a few hundred yards to the south of the village. 

from Loddd there it an excellent road over the table-land by the root of the mountains to Latapflr, a village 
mi the right bank of the Jhelum j the diatanoe U about 9 mllea. [JWy 1976.] 

PAMPflR ro SHAR. 

Leaving the town of Pampdr the path lies through the Nand Bigh, and serosa ths plain and rica-flelda to 
the email vUiaga ol Ufin, 1 mile, whence the path rises to BsUbaroo, a large village on the edge of the wiirfar, 
1 mile, through which it descends, end after paeaing smell village or Indrue on right band, rises over low spur to 
the village of Wfan, which lies at the foot of the mountains, 3 miles. Between Wian and Krew, 1 milt, the 
path is rather stony j It then passes on tn s south-easterly direction to Shsr, 1 mile; total about 6 miles. 

This is a good, broad, dry path throughout, except where it llee through the rlce*flelds between Pampur and 
Uffln. Thera ia a more direct routs through Kolnabal, but the road ia said not to be so good, lying almost 
entirely through rfoe-flelde. [/*»* 1976.] 


1. Awiimptfa . 

9 4 

—T 

18 0 

8 . Tali.. 

6 0 

24 0 


By good road or by boat.—(See Rout* No. 27.) 


Leaving Aw4ntipdr path follow* base of the Wnsfcnr- 
wan mountain in a south-easterly direction for 
about a mile to the small village of Bu, shortly 
after leaving which it ascends to the high level 
plain, which it croaaes in an easterly directiou by a broad dry truck passing through Chak, a small 
village lately founded by the governor of Kashmir, shortly after which it descends into the valley; 
it then lies through rice cultivation, and is generally rough and wet, crossing the streams (by a 
•mall ksdal bridge, or they may be forded without difficulty) just before reaching the village 
of Nnodal, leaving which the si&rat and spring of Sat Saiad with Its large poplar trees is left at 
some distance to the right, and the path ooutinucs as before through the rice-fields to the village 
of Balli. Tril lie# rather more tnan a mile due east of this village; the path lies through the 
rice-fields, and crossing the stream ascend* to the plateau on which Trill stands. The total die* 
fence is between 6 and 6 miles. [June 1872.] 

On proceeding up the river to Tt6rus or Sfirsu, 4 miles, there is another road to Tr£l. 

Leaving Tstirus or Ntiriti, which is a considerable village situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum between Bij BehxLra and Awintipur, the path lies in a south-easterly direction through the 
rice-fields to Takki Bal, whence it turns up the valley in a north-easterly direction by the foot of 
the AwAntip&r wudar to the village of Larmu; the path, which is smooth, broad and level, passes 
on to the village of Woplewan, then to Am la, and then to Larriar, which latter village is situated 
at the north-east end of the wudar. The path then crosses a patch of rice cultivation, and, strik¬ 
ing another table-land, passes along it between the village of Mir and liirat of Saiad Fak radio, 
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wliich it built on the edge of tho ridge, from wheaoe It puitt on to the Urge village of Kalli (a 
epring of water ahaded by «ome fine ohunar trees by the »ide of the road) j the path tlien ascends 
and orossee the table-land to the large village of TriL, Suppiiee abundant j eioelleat water: and 
ample space for encamping. Good road throughout, 6 miles from Hursu. 

There ia a road from— 

TeXl to SclPdBA BY THB BadOMGE HOAD. 

. !: f * T t n D Tr *'r tiie principal village in the SFultar pargaaa, the road ascends bj the vlllagei of Sew*. Handtr. 
H*tnar, pining by the utijar vf ilige of Labindjaft oa the defeat into the Dachinpara valley, 


4. Abphal . . 7 0 Leaving Tril, the path proceeds in a northerly dlreo- 

—.— 81 0 tion through the fields to the village of Dews j It 

then passes on just above Dobwan (a spring and 
three honaea shaded by some trees), ana through 
rice-fields; crossing several branches of the Arphal stream to the village of Kuohmnlla, and 
leaving Nador to the left, it proceeds through rice-flelds, rising slightly to the village of Lurgam, 
whence it continues, as before, to the village of Lurao, situated on one of the main branches of the 
Arphal stream, nbout 25 feet wide and two feet doep. flowing with a moderate current; it is 
bridged by two large slabs of stone; the path then passes on between the villages of Handura to 
the east and Pastuiii to the west (from this village there is a road to Pampdr, crossing the ridge) 
to below the village of Wargarh, whence it turns down through the rice cultivation in tho middle 
of the valley, crossing the Lara stream (fordable) by a bridge, and leaving the village of Hard- 
gund on tho left bank, it passee on up to Arphal. A email village; some supplies; excellent 
water; and graes and aliade for encamping. A good road, having a very slight rise. 

The distanoo from Tadrus or Awantipir to Arphal can easily be accomplished in one march. 

fi. Kaivckabbai. .40 I Leaving Arphal, the path, which is smooth and almost 

- 35 0 hTel, continues in s northerly direction up the val- 

ley, passing close to tho village of Kanagund, 
I wbonoe it lies by the left bank of the stream, with 
slight rise, to the cousidorablo village of Batura, at the south end of which is a large xiirat sur¬ 
rounded by a stone wall. (From this village tho roads separate, one o id Zostlin continuing in a 
northerly direction, the path by Narnstdn turning up the valley to the east). Leaving Batura, 
path crosses a small Btream by (kana!) bridge, and keeping up the sonth side of the valley risos 
gently to tho small hamlet of Gutru, whence it rises through cultivation and beautiful forest, 
crossing numerous rills aud branchos of the Brariaiigan stream, and the main stream by a (kaealj 
bridge, just before reaching the hamlet of Narsstan, which lies on the north aide of the valley. 
From NarastAn the path turns up the valley of a small stream flowing from the Sarailmu mouii. 
t»iu ; the ascent is more marked, but is not steep; at about a mile from tho village, path crossoa 
the stream by a (Usual) hiidgo, and reaches the small camping ground called Kanehnrbal, situated 
in a wooded glads on the right bank of the stream under the rocks. Fuel and water plentiful; 
no supplies. 

8. Gsokub . 6 0 Leaving camp, the path turns up the spur to the 

- 41 0 west, and fellows it in a northerly direction. The 

ascent, which occupies about S5 minutes, is steep, 
but tho path is good ; it then lies along the top of 
the spur by the edge of the forest rather in a north-easterly dircotion, the ascent being less 
steep, to a shepherd’s lint situated on the grassy side of the hill. This place is known as Dudala; 
it lies a few hundred yards south of the Hobal Patliar encamping ground. From this point there 
are two paths, one continuing north nnd joining the ZostAn and Nagbaran route; the other turns 
up tho Korbat mountain in a north-easterly direction, Following tho latter, the path makes a 
long steep ascent to the Faiisdl Marg, a grassy plain lying between the rocky Saraibun mountain 
to the south-east, and the Bavrinwat mountain on tho north-west. The path descends through the 
grassy marg, crossing the email stream which drains it, and lies along the cast side of the valley, 
joining the path by Zostdn nnd Nagbaran Marg, and continuing up the valley for about 3 miles to 
the campiug ground of Geokian, which is situated in a sheltered spot in the narrow grassy valley 
ou the right bank of the Arrah stream, here called the Alar Sar nala. Juniper bushes furnish the 
only supply of fuel. Thermometer, 4 p.ii., 7th July, 68“ in shade. I,Rrge flocks of sheep are pas¬ 
tured in the valley. 


Prom tb« Geokltn encamping ground there is said to be s good path leading to Palgim, see Bouts No #t In 
Dsohlnpsrs. From Geokian It crosses Hie Baroadetch mountain, aiid pairing the Tar Sar, follows tho course of the 
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7. JAJllfAXG . « 6 0 The path keeps on the right bank of the stream, and 

- 47 0 rise* gradually up the grassy Talley, which beads 

towards tbe north-west. The mountains on both 
sides are steep and rocky, those to the west being 
perpendicular hoary cliffs. (A little beyond the track leading over tbe tt&madatcb mountain to 
the north-ea6t to the Tar Snr, there is another leading in the same direction over tho Wainihiog 
Ramadatcb; this latter track appears to he very steep). Approaching tbe Mar Sar, which is 
about three miles distant from the Geokinn camping ground, the valley is narrowed by a mass of 
rock, called Thamtal; passing these rocks to the south-west, tbe path rises gradually to the lake, 
crossing the Arrah stream just after it issues from it. Tbe stream is hi re small and cau be forded, 
but it soon increases in volumo in its passage down the valley. After crossing the stream, tho 
path lies along the north-east side of the lake, over masses of boulders and snow (8tb duly), asceuri- 
ing the range to the north ; this ascent is steep, but not otherwise difficult; the track is scarcely 
distinguishable, but the summit of the pass is marked by two upright stones (probable elevation 
about 14,000 feet). The descent on the north side to tbe Chanda 8ar is not so steep as tbe 
asoent i the track lies along the west side of tho lake, and a littlo further on debouches into the 
Jajimarg, towards its western extremity. This camping ground is at a great elevation, and tb» 
supply of juniper for fuel is exceedingly scanty. The total distance from the Geokian camp to 
the Jajimarg is about 6 miles, and, when the snow lies deep, takes laden coolies about 6 hours; 
later In tho season it would be advisable to push on to the Sonamaa Marg. 

Fr*m mtrg thcr« it taid to be a good path to J.ldnrwst; It make* a gradual descent, following tbe courao 
of tht stream and potaiog SaoRom and Hamwat, two placet suitable for encampiog; tbe distance it about 4 ko ». 

The track lies in a westerly direction to the end of 
tho marg, passing a small tarn to tho south-west. 
(The name of this piece of water seems to bo Son a 
Sar, that above it, invisible from the level of the 
marg, Yera Sar, and that to the west, likewise invisi¬ 
ble, Kem Sar). The track then loaves the Jajimarg by the gorge to the north-west, dropping 
down an abrupt, jocky descent to the Sonamas Marg, down which it passes towards it* northern 
extremity,where crosses to the right bank of the stream, ascending for a short distance the 
mountain towards the north, and dropping down through the forost along the side of the mouu- 
Uin, And over tho spur in a north-westerly direction to the village of 8urphrar in the Sind valley. 
The distance from the Jajimarg camp to Surphrar is probably about 9 miles, and it takes 
coolies as many hours to traverse it. 

This route is seldom or never used, and the track is not well defined. That part of tbe rond 
between TrAl and the Mar Sar presents no difficulties, and is continually traversed by shepherds 
with their flocks. Tho path by Narastdn, which lias been described, is said to be preferable to 
that by ZostAn, for tho reason that it is less steep, less slippery, and not so long ; moreover, by 
the latter route, tho passage of tho Arrah stream at Naghurun is often a matter of difficulty. 
From tho Mar Sar tho track leads to the Jajimarg, from whioh place to tbo Soimraas Marg no 
track exists. No pathway could be discovered loading from the Jajimarg to Surphrar in a 
north-westerly direction. Tho track to the uorlh, down the 8onuum» Marg, uud abova the right 
bank of the Kishegrur stream, is scarcoly marked, and is only occasionally used by anyons 
collecting birch-hark. [July 


8. StiBPHRAB . 9 0 

ToTAt . 66 0 


i 071 




2 . Islamabad . 35 0 By good road, but generally by boat. 

- 3S 0 

3 KabpCk . 13 0 Huts; cross a low range. 

- 48 0 

i, GdHAN . 14 0 I‘a»s Nowbtig, leaving winch the path, which la 

-— 62 0 smooth and level, proceeds in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion up the valley; at about a ni lo it passes through the hamlet of Tungwin, and on to Gadrani- 
uian, and leaving the small village of Baimiattu to the west, it passcB through Hainnubtu, which 
lies at the foot of the mountains forming the west side of the valley ; thence it continues up the 
valley, and emers the forest to the west of Guru;',. 

6 . Isamu . 18 0 The path nlcends gradually along the right ban k of 

- 80 0 the stream, passing through several grassy glades, 

and making a short descent to the Hadjihal stream, 
which is crossed by a lcanul bridge Alter entering 
the forest, the valley contracts eonsidei ably, the mountain sides to the south being steep, clothed 
with dense pine furest,; on the north the hills arc less abrupt and more open, covered with grass 
and rocks. After crossing the Hadjihal stream the rise becomes more decided, but the path is no¬ 
where steep or difficult. 

1 he path ascends the spur, which is covered with scrub junglo, to shove the limit of the forest, 
and then lies along its grassy side; then becomes rocky, crossing much snow ( 10 th June). 
A few upright stoues lunrk the top of the Morgan Pass (elevation 11,600 feet), the ascent to which 
is easy and gradual throughout, and practicable fur ponies. Having gained the top, the path, 
which is quite level for about 1 A mile, lies through a narrow gall, betweeu the steep sides of the 
mountain just before commencing the descent; the remarkable peaks called Nun andKfin are 
seen over the crests of the mountains forming the east side of the Maid Wardwan valley. 

The descent is at first very gradual along the left bank of the stream formed by tho melting of 
the snows on the pnss; tlie path then keeps above the stream along the bare, rocky side of the 
mountain, crossing numerous rills. The first indications of forest on the descent, consisting of a 
few birch trees, have received tho name of Miian-ki-Burniz, a legend relating that they wore pro¬ 
duced by a blow from the staff of a holy man of that name, A little further on, the path de¬ 
scends through a patch of pine forest culled Pak Nak, and is rather steep; bnt for tho rest of the 
wny it lies almost continuously along the side of the bare precipitous mountain high above 
the torrent which rolls down the bottom of the valley; in some places it is rocky, narrow, and 
steep, but for the most part the descent is gradual; the path strikes the Marti Wardwan valley 
nhowe the villages of Hutu on the right bank of the river and Wardwan on the left bank; it thence 
descends abruptly the face of the hill, crossing the Marti Wardwan river just below the village of 
Insliiii. The kadal bridge, which is uow in rather rickety condition, measures about 60 feet 
between the piers. The camping ground at Inshin is at the south-west corner of the village, 
shaded by a few stunted trees. Supplies cannot be depended upon. [June 1872.'] 

6 . Basmab . . 10 0 A village of about twenty houses built of wood 4 a 

- 60 0 small dilapidated mud fort commands the village; 

110 supplies. 
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7- Sue sis . . | 10 0 | Leaving Basman, the road is level for some distance 

100 0 along the right bank of the river ; it then crowes to the 
left bank, passing beneath the village of Guinbar 
(ten houses), and on through Rikinwas (fivo houses), 
crossing back to the right bank before reaching Suknis (eight houses); no supplies obtainable; road 
level all the way* 


8. H4BMADtri.tr 


0 


I Road level* following the right bank of the river; nt 
! Harmadulu the river is crossed to the left bank by a 
] double (i kanal ) bridge; it is not fordable when snows 
I arc melting. There are no habitations at this place, 
Camping ground is on the right bank of the river. 

Cross to left bank of river by bridge; gradual ascent 
with occasional descents; road good. At Pajahoi 
there is a large rock capable of sheltering forty men. 
A kos to the west of the encamping ground the 
remains of an old fort are passed ; it is called Hainpet, and stands opposite the confluence of the 
Drobaga Nai stream, which flows into the llhut Khol at the Wislmi Wuj. 


but birch and pine wool able. 

9. Pajahoi 



120 0 


10. Kaintal 


14 O 


134 0 


The path is pretty level following the river-bank. 
The camping ground of Kalntnl is a small plain on the 
Rang Marg, situated on the left bank of tbc river 
below the Saga uouutains (Saga in Knshmfri signifies 
), About half-way between Pajahoi and Kaintal the KonuAg is passed, from 

. ' “At Kaintal 


11 perpetual snow 

near which the path to Sum hy tho Kwaj Kur Pnnjal (described below) branches off. 
the birch tree is found, and fuel is obtainable. 


11. Jalahoi MaidAn I 22 0 


This is a very long march, crossing the Bliut Khob 
156 0 | Puss (elevation 14,370 feet), 8 kos of ascent-and 6 of 
descent. There is a small spot ou the top of the pass 
usually clear of snow, where, in fine weather, travellers 
sometimes encamp; but as no wood or fuel of any description is obtainable, cooked provisions must 
be carried on this stage. 

Jalahoi Moidan is merely a halting-place; there are uo habitations, and wood is not procur¬ 
able ; water from a stream. 


12. Stint 


17 0 


| The path descends gradually, crossing tho Dunnor 
173 0 river about 2 kos from Jalahoi Maiden. The river is 
fordable, runuing in several channels. A fort here 
' built by the Pogras in 1834. 


Drew gives tho marches from Inshin thus:— 
Suknis 
Puinhoi 
Moskolu 


15 miles. 

9 „ 

12 „ 

12 „ 

10 „ 


Camp 
Suru < 

Kwaj Kur Route. 

10. MobSB Khol . j ... j This route leaves that above described near the Kon- 

nag between Pajahoi and Kaintal. 

The Konn&g is 4 kos from Pajahoi; leaving the 
Konnag the path ascends the Buban mountain to 
Morse Khol; it is steep. The Morse Khol camping ground is a small plain ; some bushes furnish 
a scanty supply of fuel. 


11. Gandan Mab 



144 0 


The path ascends to Bek hi hoi (in Kashmiri, “ the 
saiuly place**) or to Kailhoi (ihe lmunt of ibex); stream 
2 ko&, and then lies up the bed of the stream 4 kos to 
tbc summit of the Kwnj Kur Pnnjal; it is then level, 


or with a gradual descent for 2 kos ; it then passes between the Waz/ttl Dvkbu peuks on 
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Route No. 75— concluded. 

either side of the path, and makes a steep descent to Oand&D Mar, 2 tot. there are no habitations 
or wood; a little brushwood may be obtained. 

12. Dciinob . . 84 The descent to the Dunnor riser, where this path 

-— 1S2 4 rejoins the Rang Marg route, is steep and rough. 

To Stfad . . 13 4 

Total.,186 0 

These routes are usually open from Jims until November; from about the end of July or tho 
beginning of August, that by the Hang Marg, more generally known as the Saga route, is aban¬ 
doned in favour of the Kwaj Kur PanjM road, for the reason that, as the summer advances, tho 
enow which bridges the Bhut Khol stream gets rotten and breaks iuto holes. The Kwaj Kur route 
is tho steepest. 

A considerable number of ponies are taken annually from Marn Wardwan for sale In Sfirfi. 
usually by the Kwaj Kur pass; they must be led, as neither of the roads are practicable for laden 
animals. 

The traffic on these roads la inoonsidemble, but for such commodities as are intended for markets 
south of the Banihdl Pass, they are more direct than the high road by DrAs, and even in the case 
of goods intended for Srinugar, there is tho advantage of water carriage from Islamabad. 

It is probable that the oustoma duties levied on these roads are much lighter than on that by 
Dr 4s, and this doubtless attracts some little traffic. [From notice information.] —( bat it.) 

Thencs to Lb II Village left bank Surd at junction of Nnkpochn from 

Tncs— west ; aupplios and alieep procurable, A path leads by 

13. Sank c . . 18 0 the banks of Nakpochu past Ombn village, and across 

-1 191 0 the Omba La to Drita. Ascent difficult; descant easy. 

Kartse, the capital of the district, lies opposite Sauku at junction of the Falumba Chu. 

14- Caxp . . 18 0 

- 204 0 

16. Kabgil . , 18 0 Road along Surf valley. 

- 21? 0 From Kishtwir to Kargil the road is not fit for laden 

animals ; but a horse may be led. Closed for about 6 
months by snow in Bhot Khol Pass. Stt Boult So. 71, 
from Kargil to Drat, and Bouta So. 70, Kargil to Kortahka. 

23. Lfu . . . 120 O Stt Boult Bo. 7t, 

Total. 337 0 
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INDEX TO ROUTES. 


No. of 

HoaU. 

From 

To 


Bl 

Authority. 


1 

Abbot tabu <1 . 

Hunji 


Oghi ami Cbilas 


875 

« 

Abbottubad . 

ChUiit 


MuznfurabAI, Slmridi, ami 
Kiiukiitwri Hiver. 


875 

s 

Abbot tabid. 

Gurais 


Kialmn Gang* 

Valley t 

Hates-Montgororrjr. 

876 

4 

Abbottabad 

Srinagar 


Mo/afni abiid and BAranmlh 

>«wnrd . . 

881 

6 

Abbofctabdtl 

Srinagar 

' 

MoznfarabAd aud Snpur 


88 6 

6(«) 

AH M»lik 
Marhi(Deosai) 

Kliirim Village 
(A»torl. 



Ahmed Ali KhAn. 

891 

6 

A«tor 

Huurnr • 




Hiddulph 

891 

7 

A»tor 

Ho nilU 




BUldulpU . . 

892 

• 

Astor 

9kardd 





8 95 

• 

Bandiptira . 

Gilgit 


Kamrf Pau 

SsfA • 

Harrow 

893 

»(•) 

Bnrxil KotM 

Skarriti 



. 

Ahmad Alt Kb An. 

898 

10 

Dalhousie . 

LCh 


Cbamba, GuUbgarb, and 
Lamayurii. 


899 

906 

10 (a) 

Doghoni 

.-knrad . 

* 

shigar . 

. 

Ahmad Alt Khin. 

906 

11 

Darband 

Hunjl 


The Indn. 

4 

The Mull. . 

909 

ia 

Dhartnailn . 

Srinagar . 

. 

Clmmha end Badrawir 


912 

13 

Gilgit 

1W1 


Cbonchar Pan 


Howard, Tanner, 

Harrow. 

914 

14 

Gilgit 

Gakuch 


... 

... 

Harrow 

915 

15 

Gilgit 

lluuza 




Harrow 

916 

10 

Oilpt 

Imit 


CherkaU 

. 

Utddolph 

918 

17 

Gilgit 

Kttalmur . 



... 


918 

18 

Gilgit 

Nagar 


... 

... 

H »y ward—Biddnlpb 

919 

«8(«) 

Gilgit 

Nngar 



... 

Ahmad All Khan . 

919 
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S0UTE8 IN KASBufft AND I.ADAK. 


U8T OP ROUTES— conlimni. 


No. of 

Boats. 

From 

To 


Hj 

Authority. 

Pa*f. 

10 

Gilglt 

Skurdu 




921 

20 

Oujrrtt 

Srinagar • 


BarsmgaH.Cbota Gali Past, 
and Kachgal River. 


922 

21 

Gttjrat 

Srinagar . 


Bhimbar and I'ir Panjdl 


924 

22 

Gujrat 

Srinagar . 


RAjaorf. Punch and Haji 
Pi> Pass. 


92a 

23 

Guram 

Astor . 


liurzil Pn«a 

Manifold 

931 

21 

Gurdiuprtr . 

Srinagar . 


Pathiuk6t» Kishtwir, and 
Marbui Pass. 


931 

25 

Gurdasjmr . 

Srinagar . 


PatluinkAt, Hadrawir, Brari 
Pal Pats. 


937 

M(«' 

Hiapnr 

Nagar 


Via Nagnr river 

Ahmad Ali Kh&n 

942 

23(4j 

Hutl7.il 

Cl.wlt 



Alumul Alf Khan. 

942 

26 

Islamabad . 

Atnrui’h & 

B»lul 



944 

27 

Islamabad . 

Duriimul-i . 


By boat 


945 

t* 

Islamabad 

Iiiahin » 


KUl Pawn* I'a** 

. 

952 

29 

Islamabad . 

Petgim 


Nowbugnnd Hokwr Paas. 

. 

954 

30 

Jliclum 

Srinagar . 


Pdnch and Cri 

. 

956 

ai 

Kanban 

Oilnit 


. 

Barrow, from native 
information. 

961 

32 

Kishtw&r . 

Inahin 


Petgdm . 


962 

33 

Kishtwdr 

Nowbug . 


Chingira Pass. . 


962 

31 

Uh 

Gur 




963 

33 

Uli . 

Noli 


Tanked .... 


065 

30 

L 6 h . 

Piun » 


Digttr nnd Shy ok Uiver 


966 

37 

Llh . 

Sbdhddl* . 


Satemnd Karakoram Pastes 


968 

88 

Ub . 

Shihdula . 


The Shyok and Karako¬ 
rum. 


971 

39 

Uh . 

Sbihdul* . 


Chang Chenmo 


973 

10 

L4h . 

ShlhduU . 


Do. (Eastern Variation) . 


979 

11 

Lvh . 

Slt.rdu . 


Chorbat and Khapilu 

.. 

982 

12 

Uh . 

Sk»rdu 

. 

by the Indus (winter route) 


983 

_ 


_ 

-- 

----- . 

_-__ 

_ 
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ROUTES IN KASHMIR AND LADAK, 


LIST OF ROUTES— 


No. of 
Rout*. 

' 

From 

To 

Bj 

Authority. 

P*fS. 

48 

Mart 

Punch 



984 

44 

Mart 

Srinagar . 

Knhaln, Hamm u la; also 
Sular-ka-Dhar Pa**. 

Pates, Montgomery, 
Drew. 

985 

U(a) 

Mart 

Srinagar , 

Kohdla, Baramula . 

Grant 

990 

44(4) 

Nagftt 

Uiopttr . . 


Ahmad All Kh£n . 

991 

44(a) 

Nagar , 

Huuza 


Ahmad Alf Khdn . 

992 

46 

Nagar 

Skardu 

Hi&pur Pin** 


993 

46 

lCoudii 

Astor 


Hiddulph 

993 

47 

Hou«>u 

Skardu 


liiddulph . 

994 

48 

Shuridi 

CllilH* 

Kaumkd 'ri Puna 

Bates, Montgomerie, 

994 

40 

Shupion 

Baramula 

Cluir and Guhnarg . 

Bates 

995 

60 

SiulWoc 

Srinagar . 

Aktnir, B tid'd Pass 

Pates, Montgomerie, 
Drew, Allgood. 

997 

61 

Sialk6t 

Srinagar . 

A knur, Riijaori 

Hates, Moutgnmerie, 
Roberta, Drew. 

1000 

6! 

Siulkot 

Srinagar . 

Hnuibil Pass 

Bates, Montgomerie, 
Huberts, Drew. 

1001 

62(a) 

Siulkot 

Srinagar 

Bnnihul Pass . . , 

Youughusband 

1006 

68 

Siulkot 

Srinugur 

Jaid pur, Bhimbnr and 
Ilajdorf. 


1007 

64 

Siulkot 

Snimgar 

Janni, Chineni, Kisbtwlr . 


1008 

55 

Siulkot . 

Snoagur . 

Jaind, Gulibgarh 


1011 

56 

Simla * 


Kulu and LaHoul 

.... 4 . 

1013 

67 

Simla 

Jangi 



1018 

68 

Simla 

Leli 

Snrln.n, Spiti, Lahonl, 
Zanskdr. 


1021 

69 

Simla 

Srinagar . 

1 

Kotgarh, Uotang Paws, and 
Kithtwir. 


1024 

60 

Skardu 

Aitor 

Ihmok Pan* 

Vigne . 

1029 

61 

Skardu 

Astor . . I 

Alumpi Pass , 

Drew, Godwin*Aus- 
ten. 

1030 

81(o) 

Skardu 

A*for 

=e i ■» 

Ahmad Al( Kh<o. 

1031 
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jloutkf in cashu{r amo laoXk. 

LIST OF KOUTE8 ~eonrlnaed. 


If 0.0/ 

■oats. 

From 

To 

Bj 

Authority. 

Tsge, 

«(») 

Skardii 

Bilafno Paw 


Ahmad Alt KhAa . 

1034 

61 

Sksrdii 

Qilgit 


Hayward, Drew. 

Brooke, Thomp- 

Boil. 

1030 

es 

8k«rdu 

Nngnr . 

Hiipar Put . 

Saward, Godwin- 
Austen. 

1039 

64 

Sk.rdfi 

Komiu 

I>eft hank <>f Indus . 


1041 

66 

Skardtf" 

Towards Yirkaud 

Mustigh Paw 

De Schlagintweit, 
Chapumn, De Vig. 
lie, Thompson, 

Drew, Strachey. 

1042 

66 

Sopdr 

Bandipur . 

Laipura mid Lo)4b Valley . 

Bates 

1050 

67 

8opdr . 

Guluiarg . 


Bates 

1051 

68 

Srinagar 

A^tor 

Kan ml win mid Gngai 

Stream. 

Bates-from native 
information. 

1053 

68 

Srinagar 

A-»tor 

Dorikun Pu>s 

Biddulph, Drew. 
Hayward, Bate*, 
M on t go in er ie, 
Marsh, Graut. 

1053 

70 

Srinagar 

Gllgit 

I)r£s, Skardd and tin* Indus 


1055 

71 

Srinagar 

L*h . ; 

lira*, Kargil, Lamayuru 


1059 

7* 

Srinagar 

Sirdlmri and 

theme to Sha- 
ridi. 

Kanziihvln and KUh&ii 
Gangn Valley. 

| 


1066 

78 

Srinagar 

Skardu 

Guraia and Deosai plain** . 


1068 

74 

Srinagar 

Surphrar . 

| Pampur, Awautipdr 


1069 

78 

Srinagar 

Suru and L4h . 

I Nowbutr Margan Pass, and 
| the Bhot Kliol. 
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INDEX 


Abadan, 161 

Abbotabad, 875, 876, 884, 886 

Abbott, Captain, 6 

Abdali, Ahmed Shah, 126 

Abdulond, 161 

Abid, 161 

Acacia, 42 

Achamal, 161 

Achar, 161 

Achibal. 125, 161 

Achinathang, 162 

Achur, 162 

Achurbal, 163 

Adamabad, 163 

Addai, 163 

Addidak. 163 

Administration, 118 

Adur, 163 

AfFrayda, 163 

Afghanistan, 126 

Afith, 163 

Agar, 164 

Agham, 164 

Aha Tung, 164 

Ahmad Shah, 126 

Aik river, 164 

Aitchison, Dr, 82 

Ajanabad,164 

Ajimgarh, 164 

Ajjus, 165 

Akhal, 165 

Aknur, 165 

Aksai Chin, 10, 166 

Aktagh, 166 

Alchi, 166 

Alchuri, 166 


Aliabad, 166 
Aliabad Sarai, 166 
Alder, 42 

Ali Malik Marhi, 891 
Atimalik Marri, 898 
Alibransa pass, 167 
Alikor, 167 
Alser, 167 
Alsu, 167 
Alsoa See Alsu 
Alumpi La, 167 
Amarnath, 11, 168, 944 
Amrawati, 168 
Amrgarh, 168 
Anaikot, 169 
Anar, 169 
Anat Nag, 170 
Anchar, 11, 170 
Andra, 170 
Animals, 94 
Ans, 170 

Anthokar See Khurmang 

Aora, 171 

Apple, 48 

Apricot, 47 

Ara, 170 

Arabul, 171 

Aramura, 172 

Arampura See Kulangam 

Arandu, 172 

Arat, 172 

Arats, 172 

Ardwin, 172 

Arghan, 172 

Arigam, 172 

Arihel, 173 
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Aripanthan, 173 
Arms factories, 22 
Arnas, 173 
Aril, 173 
Arpat, 173 
Arphal, 173 
Arr, 174 
Arrah, 174 
Arway, 174 
Aryan,25 
Ash, 42 
Ashar, 174 
Ashdari, 175 
Askot, 175 
Askorle, 175 
Aso, 175 
Astan Marg, 175 
Astor, 3, II, 15, 27, 175, 891, 
931,1030,1031 
Astor river, 13 
Atholi, 179 
Athur, 179 
Ating, 902 
Atooli See Atholi 
Atsan Nambal, II 
Atsun, 179 
Atta bagh, 179 
Atwat, 179 
Aurangzcb, 125 
Awantipur, 179 
Awatkula, 180 


Ba’ba’Han'af-U-Din, 182 

Baba Kain-U-Din, 182 

Baba Khipura, 182 

Baba Marishi, 182 

Babor, 182, 183 

Badar, 183 

Baderakal, 183 

Badjaran, 183 

Badkhol, 183 

Badran, 183 

Badrawar, 183, 185, 935 

Bagh, 187 

Baghobal, 187 

Bagjani, 901 

Bagni, 187 

Bagrat, 187 

Bagu, 188 

Bahadur Shah, 125 

Bahadurkot, 188 

Bailah, 188 

Bailheran, 188 

Bainch, 188 

Baiparan, 189 

Bajra, 62 

Baka], 189 


Bakthaor, 189, 882 
Bal, 189 
Baladori, 189 
Balagran, 190 
Balahama, 190 
Balar, 190 
Balawar, 190 
Baltal, 191 

Baltal Kotal See Zojila 
Baltis, 25, 194 
Baltistan, 3, 5, 15, 191 
Balti-Brangsa, 199 
Baiti-Pulu, 199 
Baltoro, 199 
Bamay, 199 
Bam bus, 199 
Bambu, 44 
892, Bamunu, 199 
Banagund, 200 
Bandakot, 200 
Bandapur, 200 
Bandarkut, 200 
Bandergund, 200 
Bandi, 200, 201 
Bandinar See Bandi 
Bandipura, 201, 893 
Bandor, 201 
Bandral, 201 
Bandralta. 20! 

Bandu, 202 

Bandusar, 202 

Bangas, 202 

Bangil, 202 

Bangla, 202, 894 

Bani, 202, 934 

Bania, 203 

Banihal, 203, 204 

Banjil, 205 

Bankroar, 205 

Banmattu, 205 

Banmula, 205 

Bannialpura, 205 

Banok La, 205 

Banskor, 205 

Banyan,44 

Banyir, 205 

Bao Fort, 206 

Bapumrishi, 206 

Bara. 207 

Tanskir See Bara 

Barachar, 207 

Bara Lacha pass, 8, 9, 207 

Barai pass, 207 

Baramgala, 207 

Baramula, 10, 208, 885, 945 

Baran, 209, 876 

Barani, 210 

Barar, 30 
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Barasing, 96 
Bard-Ar, 210 

Bardhar pass See Bard-Ar 

Barerel, 210 

Bargam, 210 

Bargu, 210 

Bari, 210 

Bariben pass, 210 

Barigah pass, 210 

Barisil, 211 

Barmas, 211 

Barral, 211 

Barsala, 211 

Barshala, 211 

Bartso, 211 

Barwhie, 211 

Bas, 212 

Basant Pachmi, 212 

Basantha river, 212 

Basaoli, 212 

Basgo,214 

Basha, 214, 215 

Basho, 216 

Basin, 216 

Basman, 216 

Basti, 216 

Bata, 217 

Batal, 217 

Batalkot, 217 

Batapura, 217 

Ratgund, 218 

Batiyan, 218 

Batmalu, 218 

Batoli, 218 

Batpura, 218, 219 

Battergan, 219 

Batu, 219 

Bawan, 219 

Bawanji See Bunji 

Bayli, 220 

Bcakan, 220 

Bears, 95 

Boas, 88 

Behat, 220 

Bci Nala, 220 

Bcja, 220 

Bela, 220 

Bellew, Mr, 15 

Belliasa, 662 

Beloh, 220 

Bem, 220 

Beraru, 221 

Berberry, 44 

Bernier, 125 

Bhachcha, 221 

Bhadarkashi, 221 

Bhadarwah See Badrawar 

Bhala, 221 


Bhaniyar 221 

Bhao See Shummal Lungpa 

Bhara, 221 

Bhatkot, 222 

Bhaumajo See Bhumju 

Bhedri Ka Gali, 222 

Bhimbar, 222 

BhimbarGali, 222 

Bhot Kol, 222 

Bhot Kol Pass, 223 

Bhots, 10 

Bhugmur, 223 

Bhumju, 223 

Bhup Singh Pari, 223 

Bhurtpura, 223 

Bhutna, 223, 224 

Biafo, 225 

Biaho, 225 

Biano, 225 

Biarun, 225 

Bichlari, 226 

Biddulph, Major, 21 

Bien, 226 

Bifliaj, 226 

Bihu, 226 

Bij-Behara, 226 

Bilafun Pass, 1034 

Bilaur, 228 

Bilergu, 228 

Billata, 229 

Bimman, 12 

Bin Kad, 229 

Birch, 42 

Birds, 101 

Biregati, 229 

Birok La, 229 

Biru, 229 

Birwa, 229 

Bish La, 229 

Bisil, 230 

Bitarh, 230 

Black Range See Kali Thar 

Black Water See Nakpo-Chu 

Bo, 230 

Boats, 12 

Bobal, 230 

Bobernag, 230 

Boghdan, 230 

Bolor, 231 

Boogan, 231 

Boorphrar, 231 

Bor, 231 

Borkan, 231 

Borrogam, 232 

Boru, 232 

Bose, 232 

Boundaries, 3 

Bradarwani, 26 
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Brahmaputra, 10 
Bragar, 232 
Brakchang, 233 
Braldu. 233, 234 
Brama, 234 

Brangza See Balti-Brangsa 
Brangsa Saser, 235 
Branyen, 235 
Brar, 235 
Brariangan, 235 
Brari Bal, 235 
Brarinambal. 236 
Bridges, 13, 14 
Brimbar, 236 
Bring, 12, 236 
Bringhin, 237 
Bringhin-Lannor, 237 
Brinnar, 237 
Brint, 237 
Briound, 237 
Britz See Barisil 
Brok See Drok 
Brokpas, 237 

Brokpa-Magjo-Tandal, 242 

Bror, 242 

Bubar, 242 

Buddhists, 25 

Budil, 242 

Budkul, 243 

Budurmunu, 243 

Bugra, 243 

Buillunder, 243 

Bulachi, 243 

Bulakchi, 243 

Bujwas, 901 

Bulak-I-Murghai, 243 

Bulda, 244 

Buli, 244 

Bullan, 244 

Bumzu See Bhumju 

Bunar, 891 

Bundar Pass, 244 

Bungla Bui, 244 

Bunji, 244 


Byicha, 248 


Camp, 881 
Cattle, 85 
Cayley's Pass, 249 
Celtis, 44 
Chachata, 249 
Chack, 249 
Chadartash, 249 
Chagra, 249 
Chahal, 250 
Chain See Tsin 
Chaingz, 881 
Chajosh Jilga, 250 
Chak, 250 
Chak, Kaji, 123 
Chak, Shams-V-Din, 123 
Chalk, 30 
Chakarkot, 250 
Chakoti, 250 
Chakr, 250 

Chakr Talao Camp, 250 
Chaksang See Tsakshang 
Chaliskot See Saliskot 
Chalna, 251 
Chalt, 251 
Chamba, 4, 11,907 
Chamba border, 6 
Chamkot, 251 
Chammerian, 251 
Chamogah, 251 
Champas, 25, 251 
Champura, 252 
Chamshan, 252 
Chanagund, 252 
Chanda, 252, 253 
Chandak, 253 
Chandal, 253 
Chandanwas, 253 
Chandargund, 253 
Chandar Sar, 253 
Chandimar, 254 
Chandnian, 254 


Buran, 245 
Buranambal, 246 
Burchathang, 246 
Burji La, 246 
Burnai, 246 
Burni, 246 
Burphrar, 246 
Burtsi, 246 
Buru, 247 
Burzil, 247 
Bunji, 875, 909 
Burawai, 881 
Burzil Kothi, 898 
Butwor, 248 


Chandra Bhaga, 254 
Chang, 254 
Changan, 254 
Changas, 255 
Chang Burma, 255 
Changchenmo Valley, 255 
Chang La, 256 
Changchenmo Valley, 5 
Changlung, 257 
Changlung Burma Pass, 257 
Changlung Pangtung Pass, 257 
Changlung Yokma See Cayley Pass 
Changtash See Kumdan 
Chaagthan Plains, 258 
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Changihang See Reng 
Chanla See Zangla 
Chanote, 258 
Chanpura, 259 
Chan than, 259 
Chaomuk. 259 
Chaprot, 259 
Charak, 260 
Cbarasa, 260 
Charat, 260 
Charchar Pass, 260 
Chargali, 260 
Charkang, 26! 

Charlung See Changlung 
Chashma Shahi, 261 
Chatar, 261 
Chatardhar, 261 
Chatargarh, 261 
Chatero, 261 
Chati See Satti 
Chatsabal, 262 
Chauki Chora, 262 
Chcchian, 262 
Cheiyer, 262 
Chejwa, 262 

Caelang Labho Pass, 262 

Chenab, 14, 262 

Chengleng See Changlung 

Cher Kala, 266 

Cherry, 47 

Chestnut, 42 

Chhorten, 267 

Chibali, 26 

Chibhal, 267 

Chibhali dialects, 27 

Chibhal is, 25, 267 

Chibra Camp, 268 

Chibra Mangkang See Monkang 

Chika, 268 

Chikar,268 

Chiktan, 269 

Chil, 269 

Chila, 269 

Chilas, 269 

Chiling, 269 

Chiling Chu See Zanskar River 

Chilung Pass, 269 

Chimchak, 270 

Chimre, 270 

Chimray, 270 

China, 120 

Chineni, 270 

Chingas See Changas 

Chingram, 270 

Chinjiart, 270 

Chipchuck, 270 

Chiri See Sowar 

Chishot, 271 


Chitta Pani, 271 
Chitiar, 271 
Chitti Nadi, 271 
Chittingul, 271 
Chiuli, 271 
Choan, 272 
Chob-i-Pant, 45 
Chodra See Sadura 
Chogal. 272, 889 
Choi, 273 
Chokial, 273 
Chonchar Pass, 273 
Chonglung See Changlung 
Chongtash See Kumdan 
Chongo, 273 
Chongra, 274 
Chongiash See Changtash 
Chorbat, 274 
Chorbat Pass, 275 
Chola Ali, 276 
Choutra, 276 
Chowgali, 877 
Chrar, 276 
Chrat, 277 
Chuar, 277 
Chuchli, 277 
Chugam, 278 
Chujkot, 278 
Chulanka, 278 
Chulung See Chulanka 
Chumathang, 278 
Chumur, 278 
Chumurti, 278 
Chun, 278 
Chunar, 41 
Chunga. 278 
Chung Jungle, 278 

Chunglang Pass See Changlung 
Pangtung Pass 
Chungtas See Changtash 
Churit, 279 
Churka, 279 
Chur Nags, 275 
Churten See Chhorten 
Chushot See Shushot 
Chushul See Shushal 
Chutrun, 279 
City lake See Dal lake 
Clay, 30 
Climate, 14 
Coal, 31 

Communications, Roads, 15, 17, 19; 
Water, 16; Postal, 17; Railways, 
19; Telegraph, 20 
Compas La See Dera Konopas 
Copper, 28 
Crystal, 32 
Cultivation, 32 
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Cunningham, Captain A, 4, 14 
Currant, 52 
Currency. 159 
Cypress, 40 


Dabigarh, 280 
Dachin. 280 
Dachinpara, 280 
Dachkat, 280, 896 
Daehung, 280 
Dagar, 281 
Daghoni, 906 
Dagli, 281 
Dogs, 90 
Dah, 281 

Dah, dialect of, 27 
Dahn-I-Murghai, 281 
Daigwar, 281 
Dainam Sar, 281 
Dainkmarg, 281 
Dainyur, 281 
Dairamun, 282 
Dakar, 282 
Dakinkot, 282 
Dal lake, 11, 282 
Dalhousie, 899, 907 
Dali Nar, 282 
Dalwich, 282 
Damot, 282 
Damsahib, 283 
Dana, 283 
Danda, 283 
Dandi, 283 
Danga, 283 
Dangerpur, 283 
Dangerwari, 283 
Danna, 284 
Danni, 284 
Dansal, 284 
Dansu, 284 
Daolat—Bcguldi, 284 
Dar, 285 
Dara, 285 
Dards, 25 
Dardpura, 285 
Darcl, 914 
Darh, 285 
Darhal, 285 
Darband, 909 
Darot, 896 
Darpura, 285 
Darral, 285 
Darral, 878 
Das, 286 

Dashkin, 286, 895 
Dasonid, 286 
Dasut, 286 


Date-palm, 45 

Daud, 908 

Dawaren, 287 

Debring, 287 

Deloga. 287 

Demo-Chu, 287 

Demul, 287 

Dcobani. 287 

Deodar, 37 

Deogol, 287 

Deoru, 287 

Deosai, 10, 288 

Deosai plateau, 78 

Deo Mir See Nanga Parbat 

Deosar, 289 

Dera Kompas Camp, 289 

Dera Kompas Pass, 289 

Derpet, 298 

Deskit, 289 

Dewa, 290 

Dewar, 290 

Dcwaspura, 290 

Dhanni, 290 

Dharmsal, 290 

Dharmsala. 290, 291, 912 

Dharot, 291 

Dhian Singh, 132 

Dhiangarh, 291 

Dhiyar. 291 

Dhup, 56 

Dialagam, 291 

Dibla Shcrgol, 291 

Dubsa Sertkol See Dibla Shergol 

Diduf Nag, 292 

Digar, 292 

Digar La, 292 

Digdhol, 292 

Dildar, 292 

Dillon-Ka-Ghat, 292 

Dinangar, 931 

Dingla, 293 

Dinycr, 293 

Diosur, 293 

Dipsang, 10 

Dipsang Plain, 293 

Dirla, 293 

Dit Chal, 294 

Diyamir, 294 

Do, 294 

Dobwan, 294 

Doda, 294 

Dodar Gali, 296 

Dodla, 296 

Dodwagan, 296 

Dogoro, 296 

Dogras, 25, 296 

Dogri, 26, 27, 297 

Doian, 896 
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Dok, 298 

Doko Dhibire, 298 
Domaila, 875 
Dornel, 298 
Don Zho, 298 
Dongan, 298 
Dong-Aylak, 298 
Dong-Lung See Dachung 
Dopatta, 298 
Dora, 299 
Dorgu, 299 
Dorikun, 299 
Dou-U, 299 
Dowal, 300 
Dowani, 300 
Drabble, 300 
Drabgama, 300 
Dragari Thar, 300 
Drang, 300 
Dranga, 301 
Drangiari, 301 
Drangiari, 888 
Drar, 301 
Dras, 27, 301 
Dras river, 13, 303 
Dras Village, 303 
Drawar, 304 
Drawey, 306 
Drayna, 306 

Dredja, 306 
Drew, Mr, 5, 9, 26 
Drigam, 306 
Dringla, 306 
Drinja, 306 
Drobmarg, 306 
Drogjun, 307 
Drogmal, 307 
Drok, 307 
Drudu, 307 
Drungli, 307 
Dubgao, 307 
Dubji, 307 
Dudar Kad, 308 
Dudgay, 308 
Dudh Ganga, 12, 308 
Dudi, 882 
Dudnial, 308, 879 
Dudschurnag, 309 
Dugra, 309 
Duian, 309 
Duiyan See Duian 
Dulai, 309 
Dulial, 6 
Dulipura, 309 
Dumal, 310 
Dumba, 310 
Durakhar, 310 
Dums, 310 


Dundal, 311 
Dunga, 311 

Dunglung See Shinglung 
Dungthul, 311 
Dur, 311 
Durgu, 311 

Durgukh Village See Durgu 

Duru. 311 

Dus, 311 

Dusu 312 

Dworian, 312 


Eagle's Nest See Lokhzung 

East India Company, 3 

Egu, 313 

Eidgah, 313 

Eishmakan. 313 

Ekekka, 313 

Elaagnus Conferta, 43 

Elchi Diwan See Yangi Diwan 

Elias, Mr Ney, 5, 19 

Elm, 40 

Erin, 313 

Ethnography, 23 

Euphorbia, 43 


Farka,314 
Farriabadi, 314 
Fatehpur. 314 
Fatipur, 314 
Fatoksir, 904 
Finance, 20 
Firok Sher, 125 
Firozpur, 314 
Firs, 39 
Fish 99 

Fishaltang, 314 
Foljo, 315 
Forests. 33 
Forts. 155 
Fotash, 315 

Fothergilla involvcrate, 45 

Fotu La, 315 

Fowls, 88 

Fruits. 45 

Fultoki, 315 

Fungi, 56 

Futtoksir, 315 


Gabis See Gavis 
Gabra, 317 
Gaddi, 317 
Gadenwar, 317 
Gaditar, 317 
Gadramman, 318 
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Gadsar, 318 
Gadwain, 318 
Gagachipatar, 334 
Gagai, 318 
Gagai Pass, 319 
Gagangir, 319 
Gagribal, 319 
Gagrin, 319, 320 
Gainge, 320 
Gajpat, 320 
Gakkars, 320 
Gakuch, 320, 915 
Galoti Gali, 321 
Gambah 321 
Gamot, 321 
Gandarbal, 321 
Gandarbal Nag, 11 
Ganeshbal, 321 
Gangatii, 322 
Gangarbal Nag, 322 
Gangna, 322 
Gangri range, 10, 11 
Ganhot, 322 
Ganiki, 322 
Ganles, 322 
Ginglis See Ganles 
Ganmara, 322 
Ganse Tso, 323 
Ganse La, 323 

Ganskiel-La See LaGanskiel, 551 

Ganskiel Pass, 323 

Ganok, 323 

Ganto La, 323 

Gar, 963 

Garepura, 324 

Garhi, 876, 884 

Garhi See Ghari 

Garkon, 324 

Garnets, 32 

Garol, 324 

Garrewel, 324 

Garsir, 324 

Garta, 324 

Gat, 325 

Gata, 325 

Gatiala Ferry, 325 

Gavis. 325 

Gay, 325 

Gehul Tobukpa, 326 
Geshart, 882 
Ghandos, 326 
Ghari, 326 
Ghund, 326 

Gilgit, 3, 15, 137, 893, 897, 914, 915 

Gilgit District, 328 

Gilgit Fort and Village, 326 

Gilgit river, 14 

Ginger, 332 


Gingl, 332, 885 
Giongpi, 333 
Girdlestone, Mr, 15, 18 
Gishat, 333 
Gni See Ni 
Gnishchu See Nischu 
Goas, 333 
Goats, 88 
Godhai, 333 
Gogalmarg, 334 
Gogisar, 334 
Gogra, 334 
Goguldar, 334 
Gohan, 334 
Gohilpur, 334 
Gohun, 334 
Gojipatri, 335 
Go! 335 
Gold, 29 
Golpur. 335 
Goma Hanu See Hanu 
Gi ma Skardu, 335 
Gon, 335 
Gondali, 335 

Gong La See Kiung Gangla 

Gongta La See Kongta La 

Gontai La See Kongta La 

Gonh, 335 

Gonpa, 336 

Gontso, 336 

Gorithal, 336 

Goshan, 336 

Gotala, 336 

Gowra, 902 

Gowran, 336 

Goyongo, 337 

Grains, 57 

Grati Nar, 337 

Gratinura, 337 

Grim, 337 

Guava, 50 

Guggean, 337 

Gujiara, 338 

Gujrind, 338 

Gulab Bagh, 339 

Gulab Singh, Maharaja, 132, 133 

Gulabgarh, 339 

Gulabpur, 339 

Gulabashem, 339 

Gulabasher See Gulabashem 

Gulla Sheikh-Ki-Gund, 340 

Gulmarg, 10, 340 

Gulmati. 341 

Gulpur, 342 

Gujrat, 922, 924, 928 

Guluwans, 342 

Gumbal, 342 

Gumbar, 342 
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Gunapura, 342 
Gunber. 342 
Gund, 342 
Gundarpur, 342 
Gundbal, 343 
Gundi, 343 
Gundial See Dras 
Gundihashibat, 343 
Gund-I-Sar Singh, 343 
Gundpura, 343 
Gunle, 343 
Gunsar Nag, 344 
Gupakar, 344 
Our, 344 
Gurai, 893 

Gurais, 27, 344, 876, 883, 894, 931 

Gurais Fort, 346 

Gurdaspur, 931, 937 

Gurikot, 347, 895 

Gurju, 347 

Gurjur See Gurju 

Gurnar, 347 

Gurpur, 348 

Gurukot, 348 

Gusanaji Teng, 348 

Gutalgund, 348 

Gutlibagh. 348 

Gutru. 348 

Gwali, 348 

Gy a, 348 

Gya peak, 5 

Gya Station, 348 

Gya Stream, 349 

Gyang, 349 

Gyapthang See Gapshan 
Gyen, 349 
Gyik, 349 
Gypsum, 30 


Hadipura, 350 
Hadjibal, 350 
Hahagam, 350 
Haidar, Mirza, 123 
Hairewanyen, 350 
Hairibal Ki Gaii, 350 
Hairmuttu, 350 
Hajan, 350 
Hajinar, 350,888 
Haji Pir, 351 
Haklitri, 351 
Hal, 351 
Halakwar, 351 
Halamol, 351 
Halan, 351, 352 
Halkan Gali, 352 
Halmathan, 352 


Halu, 351 
Haluni, 352 
Halwagan, 352 
Hamadani, Saiad Ali, 122 
Hamal, 353 
Hamuri, 353 

Hanadku See Hesku Heniskot 

Handumongur, 353 

Handwara, 353 

Hangray, 353 

Hangulgund, 354 

Hanjik, 354 

Hanjipur, 354 

Hanle, 10, 13, 354 

Hanle plain, 10 

Hanle River, 354 

Hansdahutur, 355 

Hansu Pass See Chorbat Pass 

Hansweir, 355 

Hanti 355 

Hanu Goma, 355 

Hanti Pass See Chorbat Pass 

Hanu Stream 356 

Haramosh, 356 

Haramuk, 11, 357 

Harcho, 357 

Hardar Bal, 898 

Hardas, 357 

Hargamu, 357 

Hargosal, 358 

Haribal, 358 

Haritrat, 358 

Harkartand, 358 

Harnag, 358 

Harog, 358 

Harong River See Lung Chu River 

Harong La, 359 

Harpatnar, 359 

Harpetkai, 359 

Harpo, 359 

Harpo Pass, 360 

Harran, 360 

Harridana, 360 

Harrikan Gali, 360 

Harwin, 360 

Hashupi, 360 

Hasora, 360 

Hasora See Astor 

Hatian, 360, 884 

Hatmalu, 361 

Haiti, 361 

Hattian, 361 

Hatu Pir, 361 

Haul-Bridge See Chika 

Hayl, 362 

Hazara, 3 

Hazel, 42 

Hcmasili, 362 
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Hembaps See Dras 
Hcmis, 362 
Hemis Shukpa, 363 
Hemiya, 363 
Hemp, 52 
Hengo, 363 
Henvey, Mr, 2! 

Hesku Henukot, 363 

Hidrabad, 363 

Hilbu, 363 

Hillar, 364 

Himalaya, 8, 10 

Hindu Raj, 364 

Hindutak Diwan Pass, 364 

Hingpura, 364 

Hinjo La, 364 

Hinzal, 365 

Hiranagar, 365 

Hirpura, 365 

Hispar Pass, 365, 1039 

Hiwar, 365 

Hofata. 365 

Hokarsar, 365 

Hokra, 366 

Hoksar, 366 

Holly, 42 

Holna. 366 

Holnar, 366 

Honupatta, 904 

Honzal, 366 

Hopru, 366 

Hops, 55 

Horses and ponies, 91 
Hoto, 366 
Hundar, 366 
Hunza, 367. 916, 942 
Huuza Valley, 5 
Hupar, 371 
Hupar Pari, 371 
Hushe, 371 
Huzel, 42 


Imam-U-Din, Shaikh, 132, 134 
Imbra, 374 
Idgah,11 
Imit, 918 

Indus, 10, 11, 13, 314 
Ingiraa, 381 
Ingot See Inkot 
Ingrawara, 382 
Inkot, 382 

Inshin, 382, 952, 962 
Ishem, 382 
Iris, 56 
Iron, 28 
Irrigation, 32 
Ishkampura, 382 


Iskandarpur, 382 
Islamabad, 382, 944 
Ismail DeDori, 384 
Ismailpur, 384 
Ispi, 384 


Jabju, 894 
Jade,32 
Jagerpur, 385 
Jagran,385 
Jahama, 385 
Jahangir, 125 
Jajimarg, 385 
Jakbo Lahri, 932 
Jalar, 385 
Jamalpur, 385 
Jamu, 12, 385-403 

Jamu & Kashmir territories by Drew 6 

Jamu Province, 3 

Jamu, Rajas of, 117 

Jangalwar, 403 

Janota, 403 

Jaora, 935 

Jaral, 403 

Jarva Tso, 403 

Jasmirgarh, 404 

Jasrota, 404 

Jat, 404 

Jat Oali, 404 

Jatti, 405 

Jaubyor, 405 

Jenkcr, 405 

Jetti, 405 

Jezan,405 

Jhelum, 6, 11, 12, 13, 405 

Jhula, 412 

Jhung, 412 

Jing, 412 

Jinghano, 412 

Jinrali, 412 

Jiur, 412 

Julahs, 412 

Juniper, 44 

Jura, 412 

Jurnial, 413 

Jutial, 413 

Jutipur, 413 


Kabhi, 414 
Kabul, 27, 126 
Kabutar Khana, 414 
Kachgul, 414 
Kachi Pir 
Kachil, 414 
Kachnambal, 414 
Kad, 414 
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Kadal, 415 
Kafi Dara, 415 
Kag, 415 
Kagani, 415 
Kagazi, 46 
Kaghan, 961 
Kahar, 415 
Kahnpur, 415 
Kahuta, 415, 416 
Kaila, 416 
Kailas, 10, 416 
Kailas range, 11 
Kailgan Rocks, 416 
Kaindizal, 416 
Kainspur, 416 
Kainu, 417 
Kajipura, 417 
Kajnag, 417 
Kakani, 418 
Kakjung, 418 
Kak, Raja, 70 
Kakkas, 418 
Kaksal Set Kuksar 
Kalai, 418 
Kala Pani, 418, 894 
Kalegraa, 418 
Kalhar, 418 
Kalipura, 419 
Kali Thar, 419 
Kallain, 419 
Kalian, 419 
Kallawar, 881 
Kali Kund, 420 
Kaltura, 420 
Kamakdori Gali, 876 
Kamakdori Pass, 420 
Kamara, 420 
Kambai, 420 
Kambo, 420 
Kamil, 420 
Kammar, 421 
Kamraj, 421 
Kamri, 422 
Kamri Dara, 422 
Kanabal, 423 
Kanagund, 424 
Kanal, 424 
Kanari Range, 424 
Kanda, 885 
Kandabal, 424 
Kanda La, 424 
Kandbari, 424 
Kand Hamza, 425 
Kandi, 425 
Kandni, 425 
Kandpur, 415 
Kandrik La See Purik La 
Kanelwan, 425 


Kanetta, 425 

Kangam Nag, 425 

Kangan,426 

Kangri, 426 

Kangwattan, 426 

Kani Pass, 426 

Kanji, 426, 427 

Kanji Pass, 427 

Kankani See Gangani 

Kankatori, 427 

Kanknai, 427 

Kankot, 427 

Kanna Tsettepura, 427 

Kanora, 427 

Kanpur, 428 

Kansar Bal, 428 

Kansira, 428 

Kamar Nag, 428 

Kanunor Kilang, 418 

Kanzalwan, 893 

Kanyagund, 428 

Kanzalwan, 428 

Kaormang, 429 

Kapashna, 429 

Kaplas, 429 

Kapran, 429 

Karai Thar, 429 

Karakaram See Balti-Brangsa 

Karakash, 43o 

Karakoram, 10, 434 

Karakoram Brangsa See Balti-Brangsa 

Karakoram pass, 5, 436 

Karakoram, Stream, 436 

Karasu, 436 

Karatagh, 436 

Karatagh Pass, 437 

Karatagh Plains, 437 

Karatagh Range See Karatagh Pass 

Karawal Diwan, 437 

Karbu See Kharbu 

Karen, 437 

Karewa, 438 

Kargah. 438 

Kargia, 439 

Kargil, 439, 440 

Karim, 440 

Karimpura, 441 

Karkarpur, 12, 441 

Karkfe See Karkpet 

Karkitchu Set Kirkitchu 

Karkpet, 441 

Karnao, 441,442 

Kamey Gad, 443 

Karoli, 443 

Karoti, 443 

Karpur, 443 

Karsar, 443 

Kartaksha See Khurmang 
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Karlze River See Suru River 
Kartze, 444 

Karzok See Korzo Gompa 
Kashal Sar, 11 
Kashmal, 444 
Kashmir Valley, 445-480 
Kashmir Jilga, 480 
Kashmir Province, 480 
Kashmiri, 26, 27 
Kashmiris, 25 
Kasht Ghar, 480 
Kasirus, 481 
Katai Da wan Pass, 481 
Kathai, 481, 885 
Kathira, 482 
Kathua, 

Katpana, 482 
Katsura, 482 
Katta, 488 
Kaurpara, 483 
Kawawine, 483 
Kay La, 483 
Kay Lomba River, 483 
Kazi Nag, 484 
Kechama, 484 
Kehpura, 484 
Keigham, 484 
Kel Dara, 484 
Keluncheh. 484 
Kemis See Hemis 
Kenipater, 485 
Kcpchung, 485 
Kepsang, 485 
Kepsang, 485 
Kepsang Pass, 485 
Kepsang Peak, 485 
Keptung Kiptung La, 485 
Kesar,486 
Khafelung, 486 
Khaibaris, 486 
Khalsi, 486 
Khamba, 486 

Khan, Ali Mardan, 41, 125 
Khan, Kasim, 124 
Khan, Muhammad Azim, 127 
Khan, Zabardast, 132 
Khauki, 875 
Khanapur, 486, 487 
Khanbari Pass See Kandbari 
Khandial, 487 
Khanpur Sarai, 487 
Khapalu, 487-489 
Khar, 489 
Kharbu, 489, 490 
Khardong, 490 
Khargya See Kargia 
Kharidrman, 490 
Kharnak, 491 


Kharnak River, 491 
Kharnak Sumdo, 491 
Khartsar, 491 
Kharu, 491 
Khatri, 491 
Khazanabal, 491 
Khtre, 492 
Khipur, 492 
Khirim Village, 891 
Khojascri, 492 
Khomar, 492 
Khorda,492 
Khorkun, 492 
Khoro, 492 
Khorpura, 493 
Khotan, 493 
Khourpara, 493 
Khuhi, 493 
Khuihama, 493 
Khujagund, 493 
Khumdan River See Shyok 
Khund, 493 

Khurmang, 494, 495, 496 
Khurro See Kharu 
Khusk Maidan, 496 
Kiam, 496 
Kiang Chu, 497 
Kiang, 10 
Kiang Maidan, 497 
Kiang Plain, 497 
Kidmung, 497 

Kiepsang See KEpsang Peak 

Kilah Shay, 497 

Killan, 10, 497 

Killing See Kaunor Kilang 

Kimsaran, 498 

Kinari, 498 

Kindar, 498 

Kindora, 498 

Kinejut Pass, 498 

Kirghiz Camp, 491 

Kirghiz Jungle. 498 

Kirghiz Pass, 498 

Kins, 499, 500 

Kirkit, 500 

Kirkitchu, 500 

Kirko, 500 

Kirpa Ram, Diwan, 23 
Kishan Ganga, 12, 500 
Kishtwar, 11, 503-507, 962 
Kithri Teng, 507 
Kiung Gangla, 507 
Kizil Angus, 507 
Kizil Jilga, 508 
Kizil Pass, 508 
Kizil Tagh, 508 
Knarung, 508 
Kofwara, 508 
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Kohala, 508 
Kohaling, 509 
Kohil, 509 

Kohiyama See Khuihama 

Kohlumba, 509 

Koinaba!, 509 

Koircta, 510 

Kokgund, 510 

Kol, 510 

Kolahoi, 510 

Kolang Molang, 510 

Kolhama, 510 

Kollur, 510 

Kol Narawa, 510 

Komara See Kamara 

Komerie, 511 

Kongra Chu, 511 

Kongta La, 511 

Kon Nag, 511 

Konsa Nag, 11, 511-512 

Korwini, 513 

Korzo Gompa, 513 

Kospura, 513 

Kot, 513 

Kota Jilga, 513 

Kotang, 513 

Kothair, 513-14 

Kotil, 514 

Kotli, 514-15 

Koundi, 515 

Koun Nag. 515 

Kountra, 516 

Kowra, 516 

Kowsa, 516 

Kralnew, 516 

Kralpura, 516 

Kralwari, 516 

Krar, 517 

Krcw, 517 

Krimchi, 517 

Kriri, 518 

Krishpura, 518 

Kriti, 518 

Kroras, 518 

Krowa, 518 

Krud, 519 

Kruhin, 519 

Kuardo, 519 

Kuchmalia, 520 

Kuenlun mountains, 5 

Kuenlun Mountains, 520 

Kuenlun plains, 8,12 

Kuenlun plains, 521 

Kuenlun range, 11 

Kugrang, 521 

Kukar Nag, 521 

Kukat Aghzi, 521 

Kuksar, 521 


Kuksar River, 521 
Kukurus, 522 
Kulan, 522 
Kulangam, 522 
Kulani, 522 
Kulanuldi, 522 
Kulgam, 522,523 
Kulli, 523 
Kulu, 4,11 
Kulu route, 19 
Kumbrial, 523 
Kumdan, 523 
Kundi, 524 
Kunis, 524 
Kunus, 524 
Kurgeea See Kargia 
Kuri, 524-25 
Kurigan, 525 
Kurpe, 526 
Kurpito, 526 
Kurrole, 526 
Kuru, 526 
Kurus, 526 
Kushpura, 526 
Kusting, 526 
Kut, 53,526 
Kutaklik, 526 
Kuthar, 527 
Kutus, 527 
Kuwas, 527 
Kuzuz, 527 
Kwaj Kur Pansal, 527 
Kyamgo Traggar, 527 
Kyoongyum, 528 
Kyun, 528 
Kyung, 528 
Kyung-Dum, 528 


Labour, 84 
Lachalang Pass, 530 
Lachrat, 530 

Ladak, 3, 5, 9, 12, 530-550 
Ladakis, 25 
Lado Laldi, 550 
Ladrian, 551 
Ladru, 551 
La Ganshiel, 551 
Lagmar, 551 
Lahan-I-Tbal, 551 
Lahan Tour, 552 
Lahoul, 6, 11,552 
Lahoul districts, 4 
Lah Shahpur, 552 
Lahwal, 552 
Lakes, 11 
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Lakhimpur, 552 
Lakpat Rai, Wazir, 134 
Lak-Zang See Lokhzung 
Lalad,552 
Lai Ghulara. 553 
Lai Khao Ki Garhi, 553 
Lai Khol, 553 
Lalla, 553, 878 
Lalor, 554 
Lalpur, 554 
Lalu, 554 
Lam, 554 
Lama Guru, 554 
Lama Kyent, 555 
Lamayuru, 555 
Latnsa, 555 
Lanak Pass, 555 
Landra, 556 

Lang Karchu See Kartze 
Langkareshu, 557 
Lang Kurtze See Kartze 
Languages, 26 
Lanka,557 
Lanka Peak,5 
Lanka Pambay, 558 
Lanka Rock, 558 
Lannor, 558 

Laoche La See Khardong Pass 

Lapchuk,120,558 

Lar, 560 

Larch, 560 

Lardo, 560 

Laria, 560 

Larikpur, 560 

Larun, 560 

Lashiputhar, 560 

Latapur, 560 

Latchipura, 561 

Lathu Pass, 561 

Lead, 28 

Leather work, 84 
Labraus, 906 

Leh, 19, 899, 907, 963, 561 

Leh Pass See Khardong Pass 

Lehindajar, 566 

Lclam, 566 

Leopards, 95 

Leptra, 567 

Lhasa, 5 

Leri. 567 

Lidar, 567 

Lider Khol, 568 

Lidar Valley. 10.J11 

Lidarmont, 568 

Lidarwat, 568 

Lignite, 31 

Likar, 568 

Likche, 569 


Lilabar, 569 
Lilam, 569 
Limbar, 569 
Limestone, 30 
Limsora, 569 
Lingti, 10, 569 
Lingti Plains, 569 
Lingti Stream, 569 
Lingzithang Plain, 570 
Linzithang, 10 
Lingzithang plains, 8 
Lirrow, 570 
Lisi, 570 
Lissu, 571 
Littar, 571 
Loang, 571 
Lochan, 571 
Lohat, 571 
Lokhzung, 572 
Lokhzung Range, 572 
Lolab, 10, 572 
Lolpur, 573 
Londing, 573 
Long Kongma, 574 
Los, 574 
Lotsam, 571 
Lotsum See Lochan 
Lotus, 68 
Lower, 574 
Ludar Marg, 574 
Ludas, 906 
Ludura, 574 
Luilpura, 574 
Lujyen, 574 
Lukking, 575 
Lukung, 575 
Lurakang Pass, 575 
Lundpur, 575 
Lung Burma, 575 
Lung Chu River, 575 
LungDi, 576 
Lungtung, 576 
Lunkha, 576 
Lur, 576 
Lurao, 576 
Lurgam, 576 
Lutab, 577 
Luveme, 56 
Lyakjung, 577 
Lyonhudar, 577 


Machai Peak, 578 
Machail, 901 
Machalu, 578 
Machel, 578 
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Machihatna. 578 

Machipuria, 578 

Madhopur, 6 

Magabsangar, 578 

Magazines, 22 

Magham, 578 

Mahiye, 579 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 121 

Mainagam, 579 

Mainjigon, 579 

Mainsti, 579 

Maira, 579 

Maitwan, 580 

Makahama, 580 

Makam, 580 

Makri, 581 

Malan, 581 

Maligam, 581 

Malik, 581 

Malikseri, 581 

Malikshah, 582 

Malingam, 582 

Malor, 582 

Maloti, 582 

Malpura, 582-83 

Malshabagh, 583 

Malwas, 583 

Mamus, 583 

Manas Bal, II, 125, 583 

Manasarowar lake, 10 

Manbar Pass See Kongta La 

Manchattar, 584 

Mand, 584 

Mandal, 584, 876 

Mandarlik. 585 

Mandi, 585 

Mandipura, 585 

Mandrkar, 586 

Manechun Sumdo, 586 

Mang, 586 

Mangal Dev, 586 

Manganpura, 586 

Manganwar, 586 

Mangar, 586 

Mangil, 586 

Mangla, 587 

Mangnar, 587 

Mango, 50 

Mam, 587 

Manjotah, 587 

Mankam, 587 

Mankot, 587 

Mansar, 588 

Mansera, 875, 884 

Manzami, 588 

Mapanunabad, 588 

Marapi, 588 

Marbal, 588 


Marble, white, 31 
Mar Canal, 11 
Marcha, 589 
Marg, 589 
Margan, 589 
Margund, 590 
Mari Nag, 590 
Mari Road, 15 
Markha, 590 
Markha River, 590 
Markim, 590 
Markhor, 96 
Markunja 590 
Marol, 590 
Marpo La, 590 
Marsalang, 590 
Mar Sar, 591 
Marsemik La. 591 
Martund, 591 
Maru, 592 
Maru Wardan, 10 
Maru Ward wan, 592 
Maru Wardwan river, 12 
Marwar, 593 
Masherbrum, 594 
Masho, 594 
Maspura, 594 
Massabowan, 594 
Matayan, 594 
Maielii, 594 
Matsil, 594 
Malsil, 881 
Mattan, 595 
Mausar, 12 
Mazadi, 595 
Mazakoi. 595 
Mazeno Pass, 595 
Mechi-Hoi, 596 
Medicinal plants, 56 
Megh, 596 
Meira, 596 
Mendi, 596 
Mendola, 596 
Mera, 597 
Merabagh, 597 
Meragund, 597 
Merara, 597 
Metmu, 597 
Metsij, 597 
Mian, 597 

Military administration, 138 
Military statistics, 20 
Militia aud territorial forces, 22 
Minawar, 598, 897 
Mineral productions, 28 
Mingram, 599 
Min Sar, 120 
Mir, 599 
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Miraj, 599 

Mirak, 600 

Mireg, 600 

Mirkania, 600 

Mir Malik Dara, 601 

Mirpa Tso, 601 

Mirpur, 601,602 

Miru, 602 

Mishwar, 603 

Moga! Maidan, 603 

Mogalpur, 603 

Mogul Emperors, 125 

Moham Chand, Diwan, 127 

Mohu, 603 

Mohunpur, 603 

Mohyudin, Ohulam, 132 

Mokta Malikka Koti, 881 

Molai, 604 

Monaiyan, 604 

Monda, 604 

Mondol, 604 

Mongran, 604 

Monkang, 604 

Monkang Plain, 604 

Montigund, 605 

Moorcroft, 29 

Moradpur, 605 

Morechu, 605 

Morse Khol, 605 

Mountains, 10 

Mozafarabad, 876, 884 

Mudapur, 609 

Mudgund, 610 

Muglib, 610 

Muhammad, Mir, 122 

Muhammad Shah, 126 

Muhammadan sects, 26 

Mulbekh, 610 

Mulberry, 45 

Mules, 94 

Mulling, 610 

Munda, 610 

Mundol See Mendola 

Muran, 611 

Murgu Nala, 611 

Murhama, 611 

Murkot, 611 

Mushnai, 611 

Mustagh pass, 5 


Nachiani, 613 
Nachilana, 613 
Nadir Shah, 126 
Naerung, 613 
Nagai, 613 
Nagam, 624 


Nagar, 614-617, 916 
Nagat, 5,617 
Nagat Nambal, 12 
Nugbani, 617 
Nagbaran, 617 
Nagdar, 618 
Nagr, 618 
Nagrota, 618 
Nai, 618 
Naidgam, 618 
Naid Khai, 618 
Naiharai, 618 
Nail, 618 
Naindi 618 
Nakka, 619 
Nakpo-Chu, 619 
Nakpogoding Pass, 619 
Nali Mar, 11 
Naltar, 619 
Nalti, 619 
Nambalnar, 619 
Namika La, 619 
Namtsc. 620 
Nandan Sar, 620 
Nandheri Gali, 620 
Nandmarg, 620 
Nanga, 620 
Nanga Parbat, 10, 620 
Nanmarg, 621 
Naodal, 621 
Naogam, 621-22 
Naopur, 622 
Naosher, 622 
Naoshera, 622-23 
Nar, 623 
Nararu 623 
Narastan,624 
Narbu Sumdo, 5, 624 
Naror, 624 
Narpur, 624 
Narsar, 624 
Naru, 624 
Nashila, 625 
Nasim Bagh, 125 
Natian, 625 
Natipura, 625 
Natsu, 625 
Nattanas, 625 
Nattishannar Gali, 625 
Natural features, 6 
Naugam, 626 
Naunagar, 626 
Naupur, 626 
Nawashahr, 626 
Nowoat, 626 
Nek i, 626 
Neril, 627 
Neru, 627 
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Neur, 627 
Ni, 627 
Niaselu, 628 
Niat, 876 
Nichinal, 628 
Nidar, 628 
Nighenpura, 628 
Nigial, 628 
NihaJi, 628 
Nikeran, 628 
Nildhar, 628 
Nilkanta, 629 
Nilnag, 629 
Nilpura, 629 
Nil Sar, 629 
Nima Mud, 629 
Ningil 629 
Ninnar, 639 
Niota, 630 
Nira, 903 
Nirkot, 630 
Nischu, 630 
Nishat Bagh, 125, 630 
Nohandi Sobandi, 630 
Nobok La, 630 
Nohan, 630 
Nomal, 630 
No Pass. 631 
Noru, 631 
Noseri, 621 
Nosudda, 631, 887 
Nowana, 631 
Nowbug, 632, 962 
Nowbug Nai, 632 
Nowgam, 633 
Nowi, 633 
Nubra, 633 
Nubra River, 634 
Nunak, 634 
Nun-Kun Peaks, 634 
Nunur, 635 
Nuraserai, 635 
Nur Baksh, 635 
NurGali, 635 
Nur Jahan Begum, 125 
Nurpur, 635 
Nus, 636 
Nushkik La, 636 

Oak, 40 
Oghi, 875 
Oglok, 637 
Okti, 637 
Olive, 50 
Oltingthang, 637 
Omba, 637 
Omba La, 637 
Omba Rivulet, 637 


Ororotze, 637 
Ororotze La, 638 
Opium, 83 
Orange, 49 
Ore. 638 

Padam, 639, 902 
Padar, 639 
Padri, 26, 641 
Padu,641 
Pahari, 642 
Pahari dialects, 27 
Paharis. 25 
Pailgam, 642 
Paisan, 643 
Pajahoi, 643 
Pakapura, 643 
Pakora, 643 
Pakote, 643 
Pakra, 643 
Pal, 644 
Palapura, 644 
Palasta, 644 
Paihallan, 644 
Pal Jung, 645 
Palla, 645 
Palpura, 645 
Pambarsar, 645 
Pampur, 645 
Pamzal, 647 
Panamikh, 647 
Panbuk,648 
Panch, 648 
Panchgram, 648 
Panchgram, 887 
Panchipura, 648 
Pandits, 648 
Pandras, 649 
Pandrathan, 650 
Panduchak, 650 
Pang, 650 

Pangatse See Panch 
Panglung, 650 
Pangong Lake, 12, 650 
Pangur Tso,12 
Pangoor Tso, 652 
Pangtung, 652 
Panjal, 652 
Panjtar, 653 
Panj-i-Tarni, 653 
Pankpo La, 653 
Panzgram, 653 
Panzut, 654 
Papaharan, 654 
Paper, 80 
Para River,{654 
Paran, 654 
Paranu, 655 
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Pardri, 655 
Pargwal, 655 
Pari, 655, 896 
Parimpura, 655 
Parinda, 655 
Parishing, 656 
Parkuta, 656 
Pari, 657 
Parmandal, 657 
Parol, 657 
Parsacba, 658 
Partal, 658 
Partuk, 658 
Parungli, 658 
Poshkyum, 658 
Pastuni, 658 
Pata, 659 
Patan, 659, 885 
Patgampur, 660 
Pathankot, 932 
Pathial, 660 
Patika, 660 
Patpura, 660 
Patsalung, 661 
Payang, 661 
Pa Yech, 661 
Pazilpura, 661 
Peach, 49 
Pear, 48 
Peliasa, 662 
Pencil Cedar, 38 
Pendku, 662 
Pensila, 662 
Peristan. 662 
Persian language, 27 
Peshawar, 126 
Pet Dusar, 663 
Phajipura, 663 
Phak, 663 
Phakarkot, 663 
Phalaka, 663 
Phalang Danda, 663 
Phalot, 663 
Pharol, 663 
Phi. 663 
Philiana, 664 
Phine, 664 
Phobrang, 664 
Phorwan, 664 
Phu, 664 
Phursook, 664 
Physical Geography, 6 
Pias, 664 
Pidmo, 664 
Pigs, 88 
Pilaru, 665 
Pind, 665 
Pinjura, 665 


Pinroai, 898 
Pinus excelsa, 39 
Pinus Gerardiana, 39 
Pinus, longifolia, 38 
Pipal, 44 
Piparran, 665 
Pir Panjal, 10, 11,665 
Pir Panjal route, 15 
Piran, 665 
Pir Ka Makan, 665 
Pirse River, 666 
Pitak, 667 
Piun, 667, 966 
Plains, 9 
Plantain, 50 
Plum, 49 
Poatla, 667 
Podalla, 667 
Pogal, 667 
Pohru, 667 

Political geography, 3 
Pohrupet, 668 
Polakonka Pass, 668 
Pomegranate, 51 
Poshkar, 669 
Pope, 83 
Poplar, 41 

Postal Communication, 17 

Pota, 670 

Poti, 670 

Potshai, 670 

Powen, 670 

Prahnu, 670 

Prangos, 52 

Pud, 670, 133 

Puga Camp, 671 

Puga Stream, 671 

Pulak, 671 

Pulara, 671 

Pulses, 63 

Pulumba Chu, 671 

Punch, 3, 11, 119,672 

Punch Toi, 683 

Punial, 684 

Punjab, 11 

Punmah, 685 

Purana Chowni, 685 

Purana Tilail, 686 

Purik, 686 

Puriki La, 686 

Purni, 687 

Quail, 688 
Quince, 49 

Races, 25 
Radabug, 689 
Radanag, 689 
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Radani, 689 
Rahmur, 689 
Railways, 19 
Rain, 689 
Rainawari, 689 
Rajaori, 689 
Rajghar, 691 
Rajilia, 691 
Rajpur, 691 
Rajramda, 692 
Rakapushi, 692 
Ralraang Ruhna, 692 
Raman, 692 
Rambari, 26 
Ratnbak, 693 
Ramban, 693 
Rambirpur, 693 
Ramboka, 693 
Rambu, 694 
Ramchu, 12, 694 
Ramgarh, 694 
Ramghat, 694 
Ramhal, 694 
Ramkot, 694 
Ramnagar, 694 
Rampur, 695 
Ramratchan, 696 
Ramu, 696 
Ramula, 696 
Rana, 696 
Ranbir Singh, 136 
Ranga, 696 
Rang Kulu, 697 
Rang Marg, 697 
Rangwari, 697 
Rara, 697 
Ratson, 697 
Rattan Pir, 697 
Rattan Sar, 691 
Ratti, 894 
Ratti Gali, 698 
Rattra, 698 
Rattu, 698 
Ravi, 6, 618 
Rawatpur, 699 
Razvin, 699 
Rehguj, 699 
Religion, 26 
Rembiara, 12, 699 
Reran Glacier, 699 
Reru, 700 
Ravenue, 104 
Rswil, 700 
Rezan, 700 
Rhododendron, 44 
Rhubarb, 55 
Riali, 700 
Rian, 700 


Riapi, 907 
Riasi, 700 
Riberang La, 701 
Rice, 57 
Rien, 701 
Rikinwas, 701 
Rimdi, 701 
Ringdum, 702 
Ringmandu, 702 
Riri, 702 
Rishis. 702 
Rishnagar, 703 
Rishpur, 703 
Rishpura, 703 
Rivers, 13 
Roads, 15 
Rom, 703 
Rondu, 703 
Rong, 706 
Ronu, 706 
Rozlu, 706 
Rudok, 707 
Rukchen, 707 
Rumchu, 707 
Rupal, 707 
Rupri, 707 
Rupshu, 708 
Russu, 709 


Saffron, 53 
Sahara Pass, 710 
Sabor, 710 
Sabu, 710 
Sacbkach,710 
Sadpura, 710 
Sadura, 710 
Safanagar, 710 
Safapur, 711 
Sai, 711 

Saichar Ghainri, 713 
Saidabad Sarai, 712 
Saigat, 712 
Saitnpur, 713 
Saira,713 
Sajun, 713 
Sakalu, 713 
Sakmal, 714 
Sakti, 714 
Satajit, 31 
Salambad, 714 
Salar, 714 
Saliskot, 714 
Salkalla, 714 
Saltoro, 714 
Salt, 30 
Saraan, 715 
Samani, 715 
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Samatwari, 715 

Seoji La See Zoli La 

Samba, 715 

Ser, 725 

Samgan, 716, 875 

Scrap, 725 

Samla, 716 

Serar, 725 

Sanacha, 716 

Seri, 726 

Sanapind, 716 

Seril, 726 

Sandalwood, 45 

Serkot, 726 

Sandar, 716 

Serpentine, 31 

Sandigam, 717 

Setal, 727 

Sandok, 717 

Seru, 726 

Sandran, 12, 717 

Sesko, 727 

Sanga, 717 

Seval Dhar, 727 

San gam, 717 

Sewdeo, Raja, 121 

Sang-I-dalam, 32 

Shadera, 727 

Sang-i-nalwat, 32 

Shad, 727 

Sango-Sar, 718 

Shadipur, 11, 727 

Sangot, 718 

Shadra, 885 

Sangra, 718 

Shahabad,728 

Sangri Gali, 718 

Shahab-U-din, 122 

Sang Safid. 718 

Shahidula Khoja, 729 

Sangtha, 718 

Shahgund, 729 

Sani, 718 

Shah-Ka-Kata, 730 

Sanku,718 

Shahidula, 5 

Sansar, 719 

Shahidula, 968, 973, 979 

Saogatn, 719 

Shah Jahan, 125 

Saogund,719 

Shah Kot, 730 

Saraibun, 719 

Shahkul, 730 

Sarai Shah Ji Marg, 719 

Shahnahar, 730 

Sarana, 719 

Shahmir, 121 

Sarbal Nag, 11 

Shahpur, 932 

Sarchu, 720 

Shah, Yakub, 125 

Saremozcbala, 720 

Shakarudin, 730 

Saremozapain, 720 

Shalin, 730 

Sar-I-Hauz-I-Khoja Fateh, 720 

Shalimar gardens, 125 

Saroin Sar, 720 

Shalkot, 730 

Sarsangar, 720 

Shalun, 730 

Sartang See Sar-I-Hauz-I-Khoja 

Shalurah, 731, 889 

Fateh 

Shama, 732 

Sartangal, 721 

Shamshabari, 732 

Sasawar, 721 

Shang, 732 

Saser Pa»s, 721 

Shams-u-din, 122 

Sastl, 721 

Shankarghar, 894 

Saspul, 722 

Sharibal, 734 

Satani, 722 

Sharidi, 735, 875, 880 

Sathra, 722 

Sharkot, 736 

Sati, 722 

Shartalla, 736 

Satkhol, 722 

Shat Gari, 736 

Satpara, 723 

Shawls, 69 

Satpur, 723 

Shay, 736 

Satpur Tso, 723 

Sheep, 85 

Satti, 723 

Shenkargarh, 737 

Satura, 723 

Sheosar, 737 

Sedau, 724 

Shera, 737 

Sehpur, 724 

Shergol, 737 

Sel, 724 

Sherrit, 737 

Semitan, 724 

Shewa, 737 

Senibutti, 725 

Shias, 122 

Senkli, 725 

Shigar, 737 
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Shigar River, 740 
Shigari, 741 
Shigarthang, 741 
Shikara, 742 
Shilwat, 742 
Shinglung, 743 
Shingo River, 743 
Shingos Pir, 743 
Shinldat, 743 
ShishaNag, 11, 743 
Shopari, 744 
Shor Jilga, 744 
Showra, 744 
Shrakowar, 744 
Shralgund, 745 
Shua, 745 
Shukru, 745 
Shulipura, 745 
Shummal Lungpa, 745 
Shungalpur, 745 
Shuot, 745 
Shupion, 11, 745 
Shushal, 747 
Shushal Pass, 747 
Shushal River, 747 
Shushot, 747 
Shutru, 748 
Shutz, 748 
Shuwa, 748 
Shyok,749 

Sialkot, 1006, 1007, 1008, 1011 

Sialkot-Jamu-Srinagar route, 15 

Siksa, 750 

Silikse, 750 

Silmu, 750 

Simla, 1021 

Sind, 750 

Sind river, 11 

S'nd Valley, 10 

Silver, 29 

Singal, 753 

Singa La, 753 

Singalmati, 898 

Singh, Gulab, 3 

Singh, Maharaja Ranjit, 126 

Singh. Raja Moti, 3 

Singh, Zorawar, 120 

Singpur, 753 

Sinkarmu, 754 

Sino, 754 

Sinzi, 754 

Siowa, 754 

Sir, 754 

Siwaliks, 11 

Sirdari, 755 

Siri. 755 

Sirigban Bagh, 755 
Sarole Bagh, 756 


Sirpati, 756 
Sirsir LaJPass, 756 
Satalwan, 756 
Siul, 756 

Skardu, 3, 757, 892, 898, 899, 921 
1030, 1031 
Skardu Plain, 761 
Skew, 762 
Sklrbuchan, 762 
Skorola, 762 
Snimo, 763 
Snurla, 763 
Soap,84 
Soda,30 
Sof, 763 
Sogam, 766 
Sol, 766 
Sombal, 766 
Sombrun, 766 
Sona Gali, 766 
Sonamarg, 10, 766 
Sonamula, 768 
Sonasar Nag, 768 
Sonbai, 768 
Songu,768 
Sopur, 768, 889 
Sora, 769 
Sortung, 769 
Sowand, 769 
Sowar, 770 
Sowleh, 770 
Spanmik, 770 
Spanpuk,770 
Spiti, 5, 11, 770 

Srinagar, 10, 11, 19, 770, 884, 885 

Stakna, 795 

Stakpila, 795 

Statistics, 20 

Steatite, 30 

Sti-Sti, 795 

Stok, 795 

Stok La, 796 

Strawberry, 52 

Suchet Singh, 132 

Suchi, 796 

Sudan, 796 

Suddi Thulli, 796 

Suderakut, 797 

Suedramman, 797 

Sugarcane, 55 

Suget Dawn Pass, 797 

Sukial, 797 

Suknag, 798 

Suknls, 798 

Sullas, 798 

Sultan Chuskun, 798 

Sulphide of lead, 31 

Sulphur, 30 
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Sumbal, 799 
Sumdo, 799 
Sumgal, 799 
Sumgal River, 800 
Sumna, 800 
Sumnal, 800 
Sumsar, 800, 

Sumuru, 801, 
Sumzun-gling, 801 
Sunawain 801 
Sundbrar, 801 
Sunis 122,124 
Sunkuja, 802 
Supersumun, 802 
Suran, 802 
Surgond, 802 
Surmu, 802 
Surna Nala, 803 
Surninsar, 12 
Surongo, 803 
Surphrar, 803 
Sursu, 803 
Surtokh La, 803 
Suru, 804 
Surudab, 804, 

Suru River, 804, 

Sutlej, 10, 11 
Syal Sui, 804 
Sybug, 805 

Tagalang, 806 
Taghar, 806 
Tagnak, 806 
Tahkot, 875 
Tai, 806 
Taintre, 806 
Taintripur, 806 
Taitri, 806 
Takang, 807 
Takcha, 807 
Takia, 807 
Takia Mia Shah. 807 
Takibal, 807 
Takmachik, 807 
Tak Marpo, 808 
Tak Pa Chun, 903 
Takrachak, 808 
Takti La See Naurungla 
Taktze See Takcha 
Talawari, 808 
Tai Lohat, 878 
Talu, 808 
Talubrok, 808 
Tamba, 808 
Tambis—Kunor, 808 
Tamial, 809 
Tamman, 809 
Tanda Pani, 809 


Tando, 809 

Tangmar, 809 

Tangmoche, See Tom Tokh 

Tangwara, 809 

Tankse, 810 

Tansan, 810 

Tara, 810 

Tarkatta Tarkofa, 811 
Tama Nala, 811 
Tarsar, 811 
Tarshing, 811 
Tarutze, 811 
Tashgam, 811 
Tatakuti, 811 
Tatamoula, 811 
Tatapani, 812 
Tati, 812 

Tatsha Karit, 812 
Tawi Rivers, 812 
Tayar, 813 
Telegraph, 20 
Telgam, 813 
Tenala, 813 
“Tent Stone”, 249 
Tertse 813 
Thakur, 814 
Thaldat, 814 
Thaltar, 815 
Thalle, 815 
Thalle La, 815 
Thamus, 815 
Thana, 815 
Thang, 816 

Thanglassgo Pass, 816 
Thanot, 817 
Thaobut, 817 
Tharra, 817 
Tharu, 817 
Thatola, 817 
Thien, 881 
Thilru, 817 
Thogji Chanmo, 817 
Thonde, 818 
Thondhe, 903 
Thugji, 818 
Thugrili See Thugji 
Thurab See Thuram 
Thurara, 818 
Thurgo, 818 

Tibet, 5, 10, 120, 125, 818 
Tibi, 820 
Tibetan, 25, 27 
Tibetan Plateau, 11 
Tikpura, 820 
Tiksay, 820 
Tikse See Tiksay 
Tikzay, 820 
Tilail, 10,'821 
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Tilut So, 822 

Timber, 33 

Timbra, 823 

Timisgam, 823 

Timmcran, 823 

Tindali, 823 

Tingjos, 823 

Tingmol, 823 

Tirbal, 824 

Tiri, 824 

Tiriko, 824 

Tirit, 824 

Tiritshu, 824 

Tisar, 824 

Titwal, 824, 887 

Toati See Sati 

Tobacco, 52 

Tok, 824 

Tolti, 825 

Tom Tokh, 825 

Tongwal, 825 

Tor Gali, 825 

Tosha Maidan, 10, 826 

Tosho Pass, 826 

Tragbal, 827 

Tragume Bur Tso, 827 

Tral, 827 

Trapai, 828 

Traran, 828 

Treaty of 1846, 3 

Treaty of Amritsar, 3, 133 

Treaty of Lahore (First', 133 

Treaty of Lahore, 3 

Trees, 37 

Trekolabal, 829 

Tribonian, 829 

Trikhtar, 829 

Trikota Devi See Trikhtar 
Troach, 829 

Trongo Pass See Talu Book 
Tsaka La, 830 
Tsakshang, 830 
Tsanabal, 830 
Tsarap River See Scrap 
Ts-arap Valley, 5 
Tsari, 830 

Tsari-Bragardo, 830 
Tsatti See Satti 
Tsaza See Karsar 
Tscdar, 830 
Tsendi, 903 
Tsenial, 831 
Tserpura, 831 
Tsin, 831 
Tsirar See Chrar 
Tso-Ar, 831 
Tso-kar, 12 

Tsokar-Chunsc See Panbuk 


Tsokar Chumo Lake See Tso-kar 
Lake 

Tso-Kar Lake, 831 
Tso Kiagr, 832 
Tso Lu, 832 

Tsomonanglari See Pangong 

Tsomoriri lake, 5, 12, 832 

Tsondus, 834 

Tsont-i-Kul, 11 

Tso Rul See Pangoor Tso 

Tsorus See Sursu 

Tso Thang, 834 

Tso-War See Tso-Ar 

Tsu, 834 

Tsultak, 834 

Tsurka, 834 

Tuggu Nuggu, 834 

Tujjar, 834 

Tulamul See Tulamula 
Tulumbuti, 834 
Tulumula, 835 
Tumel, 835 
Tungdar, 835 
Tungring, 835 
Turanian, 25 
Turgu, 835 
Turmik, 835 
Turtuk, 836 
Tuss, 836 
Tutiyaluh 836 
Tutkor, 836 
Tutmari Gali, 836 
Twar, 837 
Twina, 837 

Udampur, 838 
Udrana, 838 
Ujh. 838 
Ulari, 838 

Ulding Thung See Oltingthang 
Umasila, 839 

Umdung, 839 
Umla, 840 
Umlar, 840 
Unmaru, 840 
Upshi, 840 
Ur, 840 
Urdi, 841 
Uri, 841 
Urtse, 842 
Ushkara, 842 
Utar Beni, 842 
Uttar, 842 

Valleys, 9 
Vedasta, 843 
Vegetables, 67 
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Vernag, 125, 843 

Veshau, 12, 845 

Vetarittar. 846 

Vethna, 846 

Vigne, Mr, 9 

Vigne La See Kanji Pass 

Vilamik, 846 

Vine, 50 

Vishan Sar, 846 


Wadpura, 847 
Wagil, 847 
Wagor, 847 
Wahab Jilga, 847 
Wahgurh, 848 
Wahtor, 848 
Waipohra, 848 
Wakha. 848 
Wakha-Chu, 848 
Walnut, 46 
Wangam, 848 
Wangat, 848 
Wanla, 849, 904 
Wanpura, 850 
Wardan, 850 
Wardwan, 850 
Wargat, 851 
Wangam, 851 
Waris, 851 
Waris La, 851 
Warpur, 851 
Wastarwan, 852 
Wata, 852 
Watlab. 852 
Watnar, 852 
Watrehel, 852 
Watrus, 853 
Wazirpur, g53 
Wazri Thai, 853 
Wheat, 60 
Waternut. 68 
Wian, 853 
Willow, 43 
Wine See Vines 
Wishni Wuj, 854 
Wool, 76 
Wottu, 854 
Wujh, 854 
Wular, 854 
Wulding, 857 
Wullar, 857 
Wumu, 858 
Wuperszwoin, 858 
Wygund, 858 
Wyl, 858 
Wynne, Mr 15 


Yahle, 859 
Yak, 94 

Yangi Diwan Pass, 859 

Yangpa, 859 

Yangthang, 859 

Yarkand, 5, 27, 860, 866, 1042 

Yarkand River, 860 

Yar La, 860 

Yarma, 860 

Yashkun, 860 

Yech, 861 

Yechabur, 861 

Yechara, 861 

Yelchung, 861 

Yelehung, 904 

Yew, 40 

Yogma Hanu, 861 
Yor, 862 
Yubaltak, 862 
Yuchang, 862 
Yul, 862 
Yunam, 862 
Yunam Tso, 862 

Zaban,863 
Zainagir, 863 
Zainakut. 863 
Zainigam, 863 
Zainpur, 863 
Zaipura, 864 
Zamti Nag, 864 
Zangam, 864 
Zangla, 864, 903 
Zangla Stream, 864 
Zanglewar, 864 
Zanskar, 865 
Zanskar river, 13, 866 
Zara, 866 
Zara River, 866 
Zarhama—Mahama, 866 
Zcbanwan, 867 
Zehilpura, 867 
Zein-ul-Abdin, 122 
Zergay, 867 
Zewar, 867 
Ziarat, 867 
Zil, 867 
Zingay, 867 
Zingral, 867 
Zizyphus Jujuba, 43 
Zohama, 868 
Zohlar, 868 
Zohra, 868 
Zojipal, 868 
Zojila Pass, 15, 19, 868 
Zojimarg, 871 
Zostan, 871 
Zunabesh't, 871 
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